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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Trial  of  Warren  Haetioge,  not  oidy  is  interestiiig  to  us 
at  the  present  day  aa  an  inatanoe  of  proceedings  on  an 
impeachmeiit  hy  the  House  of  Commons  for  high  crimes  and 
nuademeanors  in  office,  but  wilt  always  be  regarded  as  honour-. 
able  to  tbe  country  from  the  motives  which  originated  it  and 
the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve.  For,  whatever  other 
feelings  mingled  in  the  prosecution,  it  was  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  generous  sympathy  of  at  least  one  great  and 
noble  mind,  enkindling  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  the 
alleged  oppresmon  of  a  remote  people,  unnllied  in  race,  his- 
tory or  religion,*  and  even  uncomplaining  of  their  own 
wrcmga.  And  no  object  could  be  nobler  than  that  it  aimed 
at;  for  its  purpose  was,  at  the  first  birth  of  an  empire 
destined  to  embrace  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  population  of 
the  globe,  to  purify  the  principles  of  its  government  from 
the  taint  of  imputed  faithlessness  and  cupidity.  And,  though 
generations  are  passed  away  ^nce  this  great  public  prose- 
cution agitated  tbe  minds  of  all  classes  in  this  country, 
it  deserves  no  less  con^demttoa  now,  when  events  such  as 
have  of  late  occurred  -  in  India  force  us  to  trace  out  with 
all  anxiety  the  causes,  remote  as  well  as  immediate,  which 
may  hare  given  them  birth. 

^ut  there  is  another  nature  of  interest  attaching  to  Uie 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  which  oppeals  more  directly 
to  all  cultivated  intellects — the  interest  we  feci  in  the  efforts 
of  genius  of  the  hi^est  character,  exerted  in  the  conduct 
of  the  prosecution,  and  especially  displaying  itself  in  elo- 
qaence,  the  fame  of  which  has  reached  our  own  day,  as 
of  Doprecedeated  brilliancy^ 
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The  present  publicHtiOD  will  afford  the  beat  means  for 
studying  the  merits  of  the  prosecutioD,  and,  for  the  first 
lime,  furnish  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  character 
of  the  eloquence  it  gave  occasion  to.  The  speeches  delivered 
b;  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  their  opponents,  Law,  Flumer  and 
Dallas,  remain  unknown  except  by  the  meagrest  outline 
reports.  Burke's  alone  have  appeared  in  print  at  full  length ; 
yet  not  as  they  were  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall,  but 
prepared  for  publication  by  himself,  and  greatly  altered,  not 
only  in  diction,  but  in  the  suppressioa  of  parts  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  matter. 

The  speeches  of  Prosecutors  and  Counsel  for  the  Defence 
will  now  be  publiBhed  as  nearly  in  their  original  words  as 
they  have  been  preserved  to  us :  and,  since  each  party 
laboured  to  the  utmost  to  display  or  dissect  the  evidence 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  its  own  side,^  we  shall,  in 
reading  them,  have  the  beat  posable  assistance  in  weighing 
the  truth  of  the  charges  produced  in  the  impeachment 

It  will, be  convenient  for  tlie  reader  of  these  speecbea  to 
have  at  hand  a  abort  narrative  of  the  series  of  events  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  chaises  they  refer  to.  These 
are  connected  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  measures 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Hastings'  admimstration  of  India. 
We  shall  have  no  occasion  to  speak  of  his  wars  with  the 
Mahrattas,  or  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the  Camatic 
vrith  Hyder  All.  For,  although  these  great  efforts  of 
our  then  feeble  power  in  the  Kaat  may  have  ^ven  occa- 
sion for  the  course  of  policy  arraigned  by  Mr.  Hastings' 
accusers,  they  are  not  among  the  transactions  included  in 
the  Articles  of  impeachment.  The  matters  referred  to  in 
the  actual  charges  against  him,  especially  in  the  Articles 
opened  in  the  speeches  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  are 
rawnly  connected  wilh  the  early  revolutions  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bei^al,  the  history  of  the  province  of  Oude,  and 
of  its  de])endency,  the  zamindary  of  Benares. 

For  the  purpose  in  view,  the  proposed  sketch  of  events 
need  be  commenced  at  no  earlier  period  than  that  of  Lord 
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CEve's  return  to  Englaod,  in  the  jear  1760,  after  his  me- 
morable restomtion  of  the  power  of  the  Company,  reduced 
to  almost  its  last  gasp  by  the  eucceeaes  of  their  opponent, 
Saraj-ud-Dowla,  Nawab  of  Bengal  The  government  of  the  ?^'"''*" 
PreaideDcy  of  Calcutta  had  been  left  in  the  hands  ofj^BJ^IT* 
Mr.  Holwell,  one  of  the  surriyors  of  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole — not  as  permanent  GoTemor,  but  as  holder  of  the  office 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  then  President  of  Madras, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  appointment.  The  settle- 
ment made  by  Clive  of  the  affiurs  of  Bengal  survived  but 
a  short  time  his  vacaUon  of  office.  He  had  established  Mir 
Jaffier  as  Kawab,  and  under  the  shelter  of  his  protection  the 
Navab  ruled  in  security.  But  when  CHve  was  no  longer 
at  hand,  disorder  overspread  the  country.  He  was  assailed 
Irom  without  by  the  Shah  Zada,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mognl, 
assisted  by  9uja-ud-DowIa,  \awab  of.  Oude.  During  the 
pn^^ess  of  the .  war,  the  Shah  Zada,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  became  Emperor,  under  the  name  of  Shah  Alem,  and 
continued  hostilities  against  Mir  Jaffier,  with  increased 
power  and  activity.  The  Nawab  was  upheld  by  his 
English  protectore,  whose  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Cdond  Calliaud,  effectually  co-operated  with  his  native 
tro(^,  conmianded  by  his  son  Miran.  In  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  an  event  happened  which  led  to  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  and  under  clrcumstauces  which 
are  dwelt  on  in  Mr.  Burke's  general  opening  of  the  prosecu- 
tion as  iUnstrative  of  tlie  rapacity  of  the  English  serrante  of 
the  Company.  Miran  was  struck  by  lightning  in  his  tent 
daring  a  storm.  His  troops  mutinied,  and  turned  their  anna 
against  their  prince,  the  Nawab.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  a 
contest  ensued  between  tlie  native  chiefs  for  the  succession 
to  the  high  office  of  commander  of  the  Nawab's  army,  and 
Mr.  Holwell  and  his  Council  adopted  the  side  of  Cossim  Ali 
Khan,  son-in-law  of  Mir  Jaffier.  In  return  for  the  asrastance 
which  they  were  prepared  to  extend  to  him,  and  by  which  he 
would  be  asanred  of  the  office,  and  be  rused  to  the  position 
of  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  he  guaranteed  by  treaty 
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the  immediate  dischftrge  of  arrean  of  paymcDts  dae  from  the 
N'awab,  and  the  concession  of  the  provinces  of  Burdwan, 
Midnapore  and  Chittagong.  As  was  probably^  foreseen,  the 
revolution,  which  was,  in  fact,  commenced  by  the  act  of 
forming  a  special  agreement  of  such  a  character  with  the 
Nawab'a  principal  officer  of  state,  it  was  found  necessor;  to 
work  out  to  its  full  completion  in  the  sequeL  Mutual 
jealoudes  and  distrust  increased  between  Mir  Jaffier  and 
the  govemmeqt  of  Calcutta,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Nawab's 
son-in-law,  Cossim  All  Khan,  introduced  disorder  into  the 
province,  and  destroyed  tlie  authority  of  the  Nawab 
over  his  own  vassals.  The  misrule  which  prevailed  gave 
excuse  for  the  int«rference  of  the  English.  Mir  JafEer  was 
depbsed,  and  Cossim  AU  Khan  rused  to  his  place ;  and 
the  late  Nawah,  having  surrendered  on  the  condition  of  per- 
sonal security,  was  removed  to  Calcutta.  It  is  charged  by 
Mr.  Burke  upon  the  English  promoters  of  this  revolution, 
that  they  were  influenced  by  promises  ^  of  enormous  pre- 
sents from  the  neir  Nawab.  Throughout  the  ^nsactions, 
Mr.  Hastings,  then  the  Company's  Resident  at  ihe  Kawah'a 
coott,  was  actively  employed,  though,  as  only  the  instrument 
of  higher  authority,  he  might  decline  responsibility  for  the 
measures  he  helped  to  carry  out. 
iiT.Hwt.  In  August,  1761,  after  the  completion  of  this  rev<Jution, 
g^'jijl  Mr.  Hastings  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Member  of  tiie 
*'*'«^'^  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  thus  acquired  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency.  But,  as  regarded 
the  prindpal  subject  which  occupied  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  while  he  continued  a  junior  member  of  it,  namely,  the 
regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  agents  and 
servants  of  the  Company  with  the  subjects  of  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  as  also  in  respect  to  other  transactions  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  that  Prince,  it  is  said  he  was  an  unwilling 
party  to  the  proceedings  of  the  majority.  Abusing  their 
right  of  interfering  in  the  Nawab's  af&irs,  acquired  by  the 
great  services  rendered  to  him,  the  more  powerful  ^tioa 
of  the  Coundl  took  the  course  of  unjoetly  nipportiog  the 
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civil  BcrvaDtB  of  the  Company  in  a  selfish  and  extreme  abuse 
of  the  commercial  privileges  allowed  them,  even  to  the 
resistance  of  the  authority  of  the  Nawab;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  Bhamefully  abandoned  to  hia  cupidity  and 
vengeance  chiefs  in  allegiance  to  him  who  had  incurred  his 
resentment,  but  whom  the  Company  were  pledged  to  pro- 
tect. Mr.  Hastings'  experience  of  the  Eyatem  of  govern- 
ment in  the  province,  and  clearer  comprehension  of  Uie 
Company's  real  interests,  made,  him  a  steady  opponent  of 
saeh  policy ;  and  his  views  were  juatiBed  by  the  events 
which  followed.  Quarrels  soon  ensued  between  the  Council 
and  the  Nawab,  growing  more  and  more  envenomed,  until 
the  Company  was  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  their  own  creation.  Nor  was  the  contest  which  ensued 
one  of  Blight  account  The  revolted  Nawab  had  secured 
the  as^tance  of  the  Mogul,  Shah  Alem,  and  the  Nawab 
AVazir  of  Oude,  Suja-ud-Dowla ;  and,  in  the  alarm  raised 
In  England  by  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  the  hero  of 
Plaasy,  who  since  his  return  to  England  had  experienced 
little  favour  from  the  Directors,  waa  appealed  to  to  resume 
his  post  at  Calcutta,  with  absolute  powers  for  settling  the 
a&irs  of  the  Presidency. 

But,  however  impolitic  and  unjust  in  ite  origin,  the 
contest  had  been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success  by 
the  Company's  servants.  Mir  Cossim  was  everywhere 
defeated,  and  at  length  compelled  to  flight;  his  allies,  at 
the  same  time,'  making  absolute  submis^on  to  the  con- 
querors. Nor  were  Mr.  Vonsittart  and  his  Council  wanting 
in  turning  to  the  full  advantage  of  the  Company  the  oppor- 
tunity now  in  their  hands  for  more  effectually  controlling 
the  affiiirs  of  the  province.  The  previous  Nawab,  Mir  b 
Jaffier,  originally  created  by  Lord  Clive,  was  reinstated  j  w^Mi'r"' 
his  restoration  to  power  being  acknowledged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  sums  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
■  other  conceasions.  Dying  shortly  after,  in  January,  1765, 
Us  eldest  surviving  son,  Nujem-ud-Dowla,  was  selected 
hj  the  Qovemor  and  Council  of  Calcutta  to  succeed  him. 
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and  this  fresh  opportunity  of  enlai^ng  and  coofinmog  the 
power  and  privU«^es  of  the  Eugliafa  was  not  neglected. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  new  Nawab,  the  military 
defence  of  the  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
English ;  the  civil  government  was  virtually  secured  to 
them  ;  and,  to  direst  tlie  Nawah  of  the  power  of  thwarting 
or  resisting  their  infiuence  henceforward,  he  was  bound 
to  place  the  entire  management  of  all  the  affiurs  of  the 
goremment  of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  a,  depnty,  or  Naib 
Subafa,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  Council 

To  this  important  office  the  Nawab  was  anxious  to 
appoint  Nundcomar,  a  man  of  comipt  character,  and  who, 
while  acting  as  Minister  of  the  late  Kawab,  Mir  Jaffier, 
had  been  suspected  of  treacherous  conduct  towards  the 
Knglish.  The  selectioa  was  resisted  by  the  Governor  and 
Coundl,  who  appointed  an  able  and  trusty  minister,  Moham- 
med Beza  Kiian. 

This  advantageous  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bengal 
bad  been  already  concluded  when  Lord  CUve  returned  to 
India,  invested  with  unusual  powers,  in  April,  1765.  He 
found,  when  he  took  possesrion  of  his  office,  that  not  only 
was  the  danger  which  had  appeared  so  formidable  already 
averted,  but  that  the  poeaesuona  and  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany had  received  considerable  enlargement  He  at  once  bent 
his  mind  to  the  task  of  securing  the  advantages  gained,  and 
adding  to  them  by  fresh  agreements  with  the  Nawab.  With 
this  view  he  made  a  pn^ees  up  the  country  in  person,  and 
concluded  a  joint  treaty  with  the  Mogul  Emperor,  the  Nawab 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Nawab  Wasdr  of  Oude,  by  which  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  Company  were  more 
carefully  defined.  This  is  the  treaty  of  Allahabad ;  a 
treaty  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  period, 
and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  arguments  on  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  chaises  agiuust  Mr.  Baetiiig&  The  Mc^l 
waa  obliged  to  remgn  all  claims  to  arrears  of  tribute  fnun 
Bengal ;  to  surrender  certun  jagira  previously  secured  to 
him ;  and  to  grant  the  famous  firman,  dated  on  the  12th  d 
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August,  1*765,  conoeding  the  diwani  or  coUectorship  id 
Bengalv  Behai  and  Orissa,  to  the  Eut  India  Companj. 
On  the  other  part,  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  tribute  of 
tvcn^-nx  lacs  of  rnpeee,  equal  to  260,000!.,  and  to  be  put 
in  possesNon  of  the  countries  of  Corah  and  Allahabad. 

The  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Nujem-ud-Dowla,  was  reqiured 
to  aaeotnate  two  other  persons  with  Mohammed  Reza  Ehaa 
in  the  office  of  Naib  Sobah  ;  to  make  over  the  management 
of  the  8ababdar7,  and  resign  the  entire  revenues,  to  the 
Company ;  a  pennon  of  fifty  laos  of  rupees,  or  500,000!., 
being  leserred  for  himself. 

A  demand  was  made  upon  Suja-ud-Dowla,  the  Nawab 
Waor  of  Oude,  for  the  payment  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees 
towards  the  expenses  of  ^  late  war;  but  he  was  fully 
reinstated  in  his  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  made  over  to  the  Mogul.  C<mnected  with  the  i 
settlement  of  Oude,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  respect- 
ing its  dependencies,  the  zamiodariea  of  Benares  and  Qhan- 
pore ;  and  to  this  more  partJcolar  attention  must  be  drawn, 
M  the  a^rs  of  these  districts  form  a  principal  foandation 
for  the  charges  preierred  against  Warren  Hastings. 

The  zamindary  of  Ghazipore,  part  of  the  province  of 
Oude,  had  been  acquired  through  a  course  of  clever  intrigue 
by  a  native  named  Manseram.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
■OD,  finlwant  Sing,  who,  by  following  his  father's  arts, 
succeeded  in  greatly  enlarging  his  dignity  and  iufiuence. 
To  the  zamindary  of  Ghazipore  he  procured  the  addition  of 
that  of  Benares;  and,  when  the  contest  broke  out  between 
his  chief  lord,  the  Kawab  of  Oude,  and  the  English,  he 
had  attuned  such  a  d^ree  of  wealth  and  power  that  he  was 
able  to  treat  with  the  English  as  an  independent  Prince, 
■nd  actually  brought  a  laige  force  into  the  field  in  their 
npport  agunst  l^e  Nawab.  It  was  ever  the  policy  of  the 
C<HDpany  to  protect  those  of  the  native  Princes  who,  under 
whabervr  <urcumstances,  had  adopted  their  interests.  While 
^ojarod-Dowla,  therefore,  the  opponent  of  the  English  ia 
dieir  recent  stru^le  with  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  was,  frcm 
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motivea  of  policy,  to  be  restored  to  his  domitiioas,  his  rebel- 
lious feudory,  Buhrant  Sing,  Bnja  of  BenarcSi  wna  not  to 
be  nbondoned  to  Iiia  vengeance.  Express  provision  was 
made  in  the  treaty  of  Allahabad  that  Bulwant  Sing  was  to 
retain  his  possessions  in  full  security,  and  without  any 
addition  being  made  to  the  annual  payment  he  had  been 
before  liable  to,  as  tribute  to  the  Nawab. 

In  this  final  settletuent  of  the  aAbirs  of  the  Presidency 
£f  iSrt^  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  share.  In  November,  176+,  he  had  re- 
B^lil^  signed  lus  seat  in  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  returned  to 
Ihigland.  After  four  years  of  inactivity,  and  oving,  it  is 
said,  to  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  his  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  afi&irs 
of  India,  his  application  for  further  employment  under 
the  Company  was  accepted,  and  in  the  spring  of  1769  he 
embarked  again  for  India,  to  fill  the  post  of  second  in  the 
Htajppotafc  Council  of  Madras.  He  was  moved  to  the  Counal  of  CaJ- 
'  i**cutta  in  December,  1771,  and  in  April  of  the  ensuing  year 
was  installed  in  the  office  of  Preudent  His  administration 
commenced  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  depression  of  the 
Company's  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
treasury  ocoosioned  by  s  war  in  the  Comatic,  a  famine 
had  prevailed,  during  the  years  1769  aud  1770,  of  such 
severity  that  a  third  of  the  population  was  estimated  to 
have  perished  through  its  effects.  A  great  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  revenue  was  the  consequence  j  and  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  Company  were  so  great  that,  after 
exhausting  their  credit  with  the  Bonk  of  England  in  loans, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  assistance.  The  opportunity  was  seized  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  to  effect  a  resettlement  of  the 
government  of  India;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1772,  two 
Acts  were  passed  for  regulating  the  financial  afloirs  and  the 
govenunent  of  the  Company.  The  main  alteration  intro- 
duced consisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Governor  General 
and  Council  lo  Calcutta,  to  have  supreme  authority  in 
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ludM,  and  in  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, the  decLiioDB  of  which  were  to  he  guided  b^  the 
priociplcs  and  pmctice  of  English  law. 

DuriDg  the  interval  hetween  the  succession  of  Mr.  HasU 
ings  as  Pnwdent  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta  and  his  creation 
u  Governor  General,  measures  were  passed  requiring  notice 
finun  their  influence  on  events  referred  to  in  the  trial.  TheOfk*  or 
Directors  had  signified  their  intention  to  abolish  the  o£Gce 
of  native  Naib  Diwan,  and  to  transfer  the  execution  of  his 
duties  to  the  Council.  The  ofiSce  included  two  depart- 
ments ;  that  of  the  collection  and  regulation  of  the  revenue. 
And  the  genera)  adtoiniatratiott  of  the  afiurs  of  the  pro- 
vince. By  express  orders  from  the  Directors,  the  Naib 
Subah,  Mohammed  Beza  Khan,  was  not  only  deposed 
from  bis  office,  hut  arrested,  and  held  prisoner  in  Cal- 
cutta on  chaises  of  fraud  and  peculation.  The  office  it«elf 
was  divided  A  native  functionary,  under  the  title  of  Boy 
Roy  an,  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Council  as  euper^ 
intendent  of  the  district  diviaona;  and  to  this  office  Raja 
Goordaaa,  son  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan's  hitter  enemy, 
the  Raja  Nundcomar,  was  nominated ;  Nundcomar  himself 
having'been  recommended  to  the  place  by  the  Directors,  on 
the  express  ground  of  bis  enmity  to  Mohammed  Reza  Khan. 
This  ill-treated,  but  apparently  innocent  officer,  was  held  in 
confinement  for  a  considerably  time  before  being  brought  to 
trial,  and  then  acquitted  of  the  charges  against  him. 

Shitab  Roy,  Diwan  of  Patnn,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  the  same  time  as  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  was  also  tried, 
and  honourably  acquitted.  He  died  shortly  after  his  release, 
and  his  death  baa  been  ascribed  to  a  broken  heart,  produced 
by  bis  sense  of  the  indignities  and  suspicions  he  had  been 
Bubjected  ta  By  other  authority  this  assertion  is  disputed; 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  on  the  close  of  the  investigation 
iato  his  conduct,  be  was  ajtpoiuted  Roy  Royan  of  Behar, 
with  the  addition  of  the  office  of  Kfub  Nazim.  His  son 
was  at  once   nonunated  bis  successor  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as 
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an  expreeaoD  of  hiB  high  sense  of  the  father's  integrit^r 
and  merit' 

The  chief  portion  of  the  fanctions  of  the  second  depart- 
ment, or  the  office  of  Niub  Kazim,  viz. .  the  guardianafaip  of 
the  young  Nawsb,  were  conferred  on  Munny  Begum,  widow 
of  the  late  Nawah,  Mir  Ja£Ser, 

Meanwhile,  in  the  eTer-chao^ng  condition  of  Indian  poli- 
tics, occurrences  had  taken  place  which  already  repaired  a 
modification  of  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  Deprired  of  real 
power  by  the  successive  agreements  he  had  been  compelled 
to  conclude  with  the  English,  the  Mogul  had  been  reading  at 
Allahabad,  in  enjoyment  of  the  districts  conceded  to  lum  by 
the  treaty.  But,  although  condemned  to  inactivity  and 
obscurity  by  the  exigencies  of  English  policy,  he  nursed 
an  eager  longing  to  parade  himself  in  all  the  outward  glories 
of  royalty  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire.  He 
had  set  his  heart  on  being  crowned  at  Dellu.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English, 
he  was  induced  to  cultivate  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
whose  power  at  that  period  overawed  every  neighbouring 
state.  Having  assured  himself  of  the  support  of  these  formid- 
able marauders,  and  the  assistance  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  Nawab 
of  Oude,  who,  while  cautious  not  to  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  English,  looked  for  an  oportunity  of  serring  his  own 
interest  in  any  troubles  which  might  ensue,  he  set  out  with 
a  email  army  from  Allahabad.  While  detained  by  the  rains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Furmckabad,  on  his  route  to  Delhi, 
he  was  joined  by  certain  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,  with  whom 
he  had  settled  the  hard  terms  of  their  support ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1771,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  capital 
But  few  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  appeared 
with  what  object  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  given  their  assist- 
ance towards  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  M<^uL  The 
country  of  the  Robillas  lay  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
mountains,  and  bordering  on  the  north-west  portion  of  Oude. 
•  MiU'B  HWwy  of  Indii.— Note  bj  Wilwa,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  M8. 
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The  peeple  who  hcM.it  vera  descendants  of  Afghans,  who 
had  received  the  district  from  the  Afogol  in  reward  for 
eervicea  Tendered  in  war.  The  country  iteelf  was  of  great 
fertility.  It  bod  long  been  coveted  hj  encoeasive  Nawabs  of 
Onde ;  and  had  also  attracted  the  dangeroua  attention 
of  the  Mabrattas,  hj  proposals  made  to  them  for  its  conquest 
many  years  before  by  a  predecessor  of  Suja-iid-Dowla.  It 
woa  bis  conntenance  and  assistance  in  the  [dandering  of  this 
country  whbh  was  now  exacted  from  the  Mogul  Emperw 
by  tbeee  ruthless  robbers.  The  Emperor'fl  terrors  helped  to 
persuade  him  to  yield  to  their  demands.  By  resuming  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Delhi  into  his  own  hands  ho 
had  diBpofiBessed  a  Bohilla  chief,  Zaluta  Khan,  who  had  acted 
as  bis  deputy ;  and  he  feared  the  consequence  of  his  resent- 
ment of  this  injury.  The  lands  of  this  chief  ky  apart  from 
the  remaining  district,  and  nearly  contiguous  to  Delhi  itself. 
The  Emperor's  consent  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  given. 
The  territories  of  Zaluta  Khan  were  overrun  and  laid  waste, 
and  the  whole  body  of  Mabrattas  now  threateijed  the  general 
country  of  the  Sohillaa. 

The  power  of  these  people — though  they  are  said  to  have 
numbered  25,000  men  in  arms — was  unequal  to  resist  the 
inva^on  they  were  threatened  with.  .  In  their  despair,  they 
sought  aid  from  the  neighbouring  state  of  Oude.  The  poli<7 
followed  by  Siga-ud-Dowla  on  the  emei^ency  appears  to 
have  been  to  extract  money  from  the  KohiUas  under  the 
pretence  of  protecting  them  from  the  Mabrattas,  and  to  rely 
upon  tbe  £ng1ish  for  the  force  requisite  to  cheek  the  course 
of  these  iuTaders,  whom  he  regarded  with  apprehension  on 
ioB  own  account.  Proposals  to  this  eJTect  were  made  by  him 
to  tiie  President  and  Council  of  Calcutta,  through  SirKobert 
Barker,  then  commanding  the  Knglifih  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Assent  was  given  to  the  proposals,  in  a  Jetter 
from  the  Presidency,  dated  the  3d  of  February,  1772.  But 
the  efforts  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  to  treat  with  the  Mabrattas 
were  Donieceaaful,  and  they  effected  a  partial  invauon  of 
the  oonqtiy  of  the  Bohillaa.    On  the  17tb  of  Jnn^  a  treaty 
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of  aUiance  waa  ooncladed  between  the  Wazir  ood  the  Bohillas, 
the  moat  important  condition  of  which  was,  that  the  latter  should 
pay  a  sum  of  forty  kcs  of  rupees  into  the  hands  of  the  Wazir, 
to  be  applied  to  purchasing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mahrattos 
from  their  half-executed  enterprise,  or  supplying  sufficient 
protection  agfunst  them  from  his  own  resources.  Of  this  sum 
only  five  lacs  were  actually  paid  to  the  Wazir. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mahrattae,  who  had  retired  across  the 
GEtnges  prcviouB  to  the  rainy  season,  i^tun  threatened  an 
incursion  into  the  Bohilla  country.  The  promised  aid  of  the 
Wazir  was  very  partially  given,  the  only  semblance  of 
assistance  afforded  being  from  a  body  of  English  troops, 
imder  Sir  Robert  Barker,  who  guarded  the  trontier  of  ^e 
Wazir  himself,  but  in  some  measure  overawing  the  Mahrattaa 
by  his  presence.  The  Bohillas  were  accordingly  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  and  they  saved  their  country  only  by 
the  expedient  of  purchasing  the  mercy  of  the  Mahrattas  by  a 
money  payment  Throughout  these  transactions  the  Govern- 
ment of  Calcutta  had  acted  on  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  Bohillas  by  strengthening  the  Wazir  and  threatening 
the  Mahrattaa,  should  they  expose  themselves  by  advancing 
,  for  into  the  country ;  and  had  uniformly  expressed  confidence 
on  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  Mahrattas,  on  account  of 
the  revolution  recently  effected  in  their  own  country. 
theNawib''  When  the  immediate  danger  had  passed  away,  it 
gi^^J^"  became  evident  that  measures  were  required  for  more 
effectually  securing  the  country  against  a  repetition  of  the 
late  danger.  With  a  view  to  concluding  the  necessary 
arrangements  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Hastings  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Council  to  his  proceeding  in  person  up  the 
country  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Wnzir.  He  accord- 
ingly met  Suja-ud-Dowla  at  Benares,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1773,  and  received  from  him  propositions  of  undisguised  self- 
interest,  and  fatal  to  the  Bohillas,  but  which  Mr,  Hastings 
was  induced  to  accede  to. 

The  difficulty  before  him  lay,  not  only  in  providing  agunst 
farther  Mahratta  incuiuons,  but  in  dealing  with  the  M<^al 
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Emperor  himgelf — powerleaa  to  Rssiet,  but  dongenMis  in  the 
coaDtenimce  he  traa  able  to  give  to  those  who  could  force 
him  into  a  parlicipation  in  their  projects.  In  the  recent 
events  he  hod  become  a  reaistless  tool  in  1  he  hands  of  the 
Mahrattasj  who  had  not  scrupled  to  force  him  to  their 
porpoeea  by  open  violence.  They  had  extorted  from  him  a 
grant  of  the  important  provincea  of  Allahabad  and  Corah, 
lately  conceded  to  him  by  the  English,  and  which,  lying 
vithin  the  boundoiies  of  the  province  of  Oude,  would,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Mahrattas,  have  exposed  that  district,  as 
well  OB  other  neighbouring  states  under  English  protection, 
to  obvious  danger. 

The  [oxipositiona  of  the  Wazir  were  nothing  less  than — 
First,  that  the  English  should  aanst  him  in  the  absolute 
conquest  and  annexation  of  the  country  of  the  Kobillas,  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  ever  been  a  source  of  danger  to  his 
own  province,  from  the  predatory  habits  and  turbulent 
character  of  its  rulers,  and  the  probability  of  their  allying 
themselves,  in  eelf-defence,  with  the  still  more  dangerous 
Hahrattas.  Secondly,  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad,  an  actual  part  of  his  territories,  and 
which  the  Mogul  Emperor  had  shown  himself  unable  to 
«"""*«■'"  on  his  own  account.  The  inducement  offered  to 
the  English  to  agree  to  these  proposals  was,  the  payment  by 
tlie  Waar  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  war  and  a  sum  of 
forty  laca  of  rupees  into  the  treasury  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
first,  and  the  payment  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  withiu  two 
years,  for  the  second  condition.  It  is  not  our  object 
to  examine  into  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, and  we  are  content  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
terms  were,  according  to  Ur.  Hastings'  own  statement,  agreed 
to,  bat  that,  after  things  were  thus  adjusted,  theWazir  him- 
self "  fearing  that  he  bad  engaged  beyond  his  abiUty, 
desired  to  decline  the  Kobilla  expedition."  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  monthly  charge  for  the  expenses  of  the 
KngUah  troops,  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Wazir, 
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should  be  fixed  at  210,000  rupees.*  In  one  respect 
Mr.  Hasting  showed  his  conuderation  lor  his  engagemeota 
with  bis  allies.  He  bound  the  Wazir  to  respect  the  rights 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  Rnja  of  Benares,  and  to  confirm  him  in 
all  his  independent  privil^es  and  power. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Hastings 
irom  his  visit  to  Benares,  he  procured  the  sanction  of  the 
Coundl  to  the  establishment  of  a  resident  agent  at  the 
Court  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  to  be  the  instrument  for  con- 
ducting aifnirs  which  could  not  be  as  conveniently  treated  of 
through  writteD  communicalions :  and  be  further  procured 
to  himself  the  exclusive  power  of  noDtinatiog  and  removing 
the  Besident,  and  of  corresponding  with  him  independently 
of  the  Boatd.  The  first  exerdse  of  this  authority  was  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Middleton  as  Kesident  at  Lucknow- 

The  professed  reluctance  of  the  Wazir  to  engage  in  the 
Robilla  enterprise  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  month 
of  November  he  made  a  formal  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Calcutta  for  their  assistance  in  subduing  the  country. 
The  English  co-operation  was  recommended  by  Mr.  HaBtings, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Council  The  events  which  followed 
are  well  known.  In  the  bepnning  of  the  year  1774,  the 
united  forces  of  the  Wa:dr  and  the  Company  commenced 
operations  Ugainst  the  devoted  Kobillas.  After  a  determined 
reaistouce,  these  warlike  people  were  effectually  scattered,  and 
their  country  subdued.  The  expressed  object  of  the  Wanr 
was  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race,  and  his  troops,  tardy 
enough  on  occasions  of  hard  fighting,  were  unwearied 
in  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruction.  The  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  country  by  their  bands  exceeded  the  usual 
horrors  of  invasion. 
TheSu-  The  day  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  fur  the  commence- 

'^  ment  of  the  new  form  of  the  governing  body,  was  tfae  let  of 

August;  1774.    Henceforward  the  Government  of  Bengal  was 

*  Letter  of  HastiDgs  to  I..  Sulimi,  E*q.,  dkted  ISth  October,  1T73.— 
Oldg*!  Memoin  of  Wuren  Uastinfii,  vol.  I.,  p.  353. 
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!  over  the  oilier  Pre^dencies,  uul  was  to  consist  of  a 
Governor  Ocneral  and  Council  of  four.  The  action  of  the 
Boud  was  regulated  bjr  the  will  of  the  majority,  the 
Governor  General  having  only  a  casting  vote.  The  new 
Cotmcil  was  to  consist  of  Mr.  Barwell,  already  experienced 
in  the  gOTerament,  and  three  members  to  come  from 
England]  namely.  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and 
Mr.  Francis.  It  will  not  be  aeceaaary  to  go  into  the  history  of 
the  diBsensione  whicb  prevuled  at  the  Board  from  their  first 
rittings,  till  the  members  of  it  were  separated  by  die  deaths 
of  two  of  tbdu-  number,  General  Clavering  and  Colonel 
Monson,  and  the  eventual  retirement  of  Mr.  Fran(»s.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  it  was  a  plea  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  hie  Defence  to  the  charges  of  the  Honse 
of  Coihmotis,  that  some  of  the  acta  he  was  made  responsible 
fiMT  were  in  bet  the  resolations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Couodl,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  ,„^ 

The  earliest  acts  of  the  hostile  majority  of  the  Council  I 
weret-the  condemnalioD  of  the  Rohilla  war ;  the  withdrawal  of 
Hiddleton,  the  Resident  at  the  cbort  of  the  Wazir  of  ^Oude, 
and  the  appcnntment  of  Mr.  Briatow  in  his  place  ;  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Suja-nd-Dowla  to  retire  from  IU>hilGund, 
and  a  demand  of  immediate  payment  of  the  forty  lacs  of 
rnpeee  for  wbidi  he  had  bound  himself.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1775,  however,  Snja-ud-Dowla  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  AsofF-ud-Dowla.  On  the  2 1st  of  May 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  new  Nawab,  in  which  the 
Company  were  made  to  guarantee  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad ;  and  the  Nawab  made  over  to  the 
Company  his  property,  the  territory  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  Baja 
of  Benares,  yielding  a  revenue  of  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees  ; 
consented  to  increase  the  monthly  allowance  for  the  service 
of  the  Company's  troops  to  260,000  rupees;  and  took  upon 
himself  the  impaid  bahince  due  to  the  Company  from  hisJv 
&tber.  -J 

This  ehort  view  of  the  conrse  of  events  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Oade  wiU  serve  to  introdace  the  transactions 
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brought  most  prominently  forward  in  the  ArdcleB  of  Clui^e 
on  wliich  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  was  based,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  first  and  second  Articles,  which  are  m^ed 
agunst  him  in  the  remarkable  speeches  comprised  in  the 
present  rolume.  The  first  of  these  relates  especially  to  the 
treatment  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  Zamindar  of  Benares  and 
Ghazipore. 

It  will  he  remembered  under  what  terms  Bulwant  ^g, 
the  Itaja  of  Benares  and  Ghazipore,  was  secured  in  hie 
territories  in  the  treaty  of  Benares.  But,  by  an  oversight 
in  the  wording  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  its  benefits 
were  secured  only  to  the  individual,  and  not  to  bis  successors. 
On  occasion,  therefore,  of  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing,  which 
took  place  in  October,  1770,  the  right  was  churned  by  the 
Nawab  Wazir,  Suja-ud-Dowla,  to  take  the  territories  into  his 
own  hand ;  but,  miunly  by  the  exertion  of  English  influence, 
he  was  induced  to  renew  the  grant  of  territory  to  Cheyt 
Sing,  on  bis  agreeing  to  the  payment  of  an  additional  rent 
or  tribute  of  two  and  a  half  lacs  per  annum. 

la  tbe  treaty  of  Benares,  of  1773,  Ur.  Hastings  engaged 
the  Wazir  to  execute  a  grant,  confirming  to  Cheyt  Sing  and 
his  heirs  the  territories  of  Gha^pore  and  Benares,  and 
protecting  him  against  encroachments  on  bis  authority  or 
exaction  of  rent  or  tribute  beyond  the  stipulated  amount ; 
and  tiiis  was  fixed  at  22  lacs  48,000  rupees.  To  tliis  grant 
Mr.  Hastings  added  the  guarantee  of  his  seal. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1775,  shortly  after  the  deatb  of 
the  Nawab  Waur,  Suja-ud-Dowla,  the  Bengal  GoTernment 
was  again  called  upon  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
who  complfuned  of  attempts  made  by  the  new  Nawab, 
AsofF-ud-Dowla,  to  force  from  him  his  tribute  in  advance ; 
and  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Beddent  at  the  Wo^r'a  court,  was 
instructed  by  the  Council  to  remonstrate  agtunst  such 
injustice.  But  an  important  change  in  the  condition  of 
Cheyt  Sing  was  impending.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
payment by  Asoff-ud-Dowht  of  arrears  of  sums  for  which 
his  father  was  engaged,  he  was  forced  into  new  arrange- 
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menta  hj  the  Tnajority  of  the  Council,  and  woe  obliged  to 
conaent  to  the  transfer  of  the  soverwgnty  and  tribute  of 
Benares  and  Ghazipore  to  the  Company.  Thia  agreement 
was  concluded  in  May,  1776  ;  and  it  necessarily  jeopardised, 
if  it  ^dnot  immediately  annihilate,  what  independency  Cheyt 
Sing  had  lutherto  virtually  enjoyed.  For,  while  under  the 
BOver^gnty  of  the  Kawab  of  Oude,  he  had  the  protection 
of  the  English  to  goard  him  fVom  encroachments  of  the 
Nawab ;  but  now,  holding  immediately  under  the  Company, 
he  had  no  shield  i^unat  an  arbitrary  exerraee  of  their 
•nperiority.  In  the  arrangemettts  made  on  occauon  of  thia 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  an  addition  to  his  authority  was  given 
in  the  powers  of  Bdminiatering  justice,  and  in  the  right  of 
coinage ;  and  he  was  recommended,  but  not  required,  to 
mainttun  a  body  of  2,000  cavalry,  for  which  the  Company 
was  to  pay  fifteen  rupees  per  month  for  each  private,  and  for 
officers  in  proportion,  while  engaged  in  the  Company's 
service.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1778,  intelligence  was  received 
by  Mr.  Hastings  of  a  war  having  sprung  up  between  Great 
Brittun  and  France,  and  information,  derived  from  Lord 
Stormont,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  added  of  machi- 
nations at  the  French  court  against  the  English  possesaiona 
in  the  EasL  The  scheme  of  defence  of  the  country  devised 
by  Mr.  Hastings  necessitated  a  large  expenditure  of  the 
Company's  money ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  Council,  and 
received  their  sanction,  to  demand  from  Cheyt  Sing,  as 
having  a  common  interest  in  the  security  of  the  country,  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  6ve  lace  of  rupees  towards  the  general 
expenses,  To  this  demand  Cheyt  Slug  yielded  a  ready 
Bsaent;  and,  although  he  subsequently  pleaded  inability  to 
meet  the  ^Myment,  be  eventanlly  fulfilled  hia  engagement. 
The  same  amount  was  demanded  in  the  two  succeeding  years 
1779  and  1780,  but  paid  with  irregularity  and  reluctance. 
In  the  latter  year  an  additional  demand  was  mnde  of  a  force 
of  2,000  cavalry,  which  on  remonstrance  from  Cheyt  Sing 
was  reduced  to  500.  He  could  only  he  induced,  however, 
to  promise  tho  number  of  250,  and  none  were  actually 
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funiielied.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  notwidtstan^Dg  the 
diSSoulty  experienced  by  Cbeyt  Sing  in.remitting  hia  contri- 
bution for  the  year  1780,  he  actually  pressed  on  Mr.  Hast- 
inga,  in  that  year,  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees,  hoping,  by 
the  influence  of  the  gift,  to  induce  him  to  remit  Uie  exac- 
tion. Mr.  Hastings  accepted  the  present  and  applied  it  to 
the  Company's  service,  but  insisted,  nevertheless,  on  the 
Aill  payment  of  the  original  demand. 

Extreme  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  thft  hesitations  and 
delays  of  Cheyt  Sing  in  furnishing  the  contributions 
demanded  of  him.  He  had  the  reputation  of  great  wealth, 
from  the  known  accumulation  of  riches  in  his  ca|ntal 
of  Benares,  through  the  influx  of  deTOteea  resorting  to  it 
as  a  sacred  city.  His  existence  as  an  independent  Prince 
had  been  mainly  owing  to  the  Company's  protection  and 
influence.  Mr.  Hastings,  moreover,  had  always  advocated  his 
interests,  and  seems  to  have  felt  a  personal  resentment  at 
his  efforts  to  evade  the  exactions  he  had  arbitrarily  sub- 
jected him  to. 

With  a  mind  thus  ill-disposed  towards  the  Kaja, 
Mr.  Hastings  set  oat  on  a  personal  visit  to  Benares,  having 
invested  himself,  by  the  assent  of  Mr,  Wheler,  the  only 
remaining  member  of  Council,  with  the  entire  power  of 
Governor  General  and  Council  for  the  purposes  of  his 
journey.  He  reached  Benares  on  the  14th  of  August,  1781, 
and,  acting  on  a  predetermined  resolution  of  evia<ung  his 
diapleaaure,  he  forbad  the  Baja'a  proffered  visit,  and  sent 
him  a  paper  of  chaiges,  to  which  he  required  an  immediate 
answer.  Notwithstanding  that  Cheyt  Sing's  reply  was 
couched  in  terras  of  abject  submission,  he  was  ordered  under 
arrest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  events  which 
followed  this  indignity.  The  people  of  the  city  rose  in ' 
insurrection.  A  body  of  205  sepoys  were  cut  to  pieces — the 
Raja  was  liberated— Mr.  Hastings  himself  was  forced  to 
escape  to  Chunar — and  it  was  only  after  the  greatest  risks  to 
himself  and  the  detachments  which  came  to  his  assistance 
that  the  ti-oopa  of  the  Eaja,  numbcriag  2,000  trained  men. 
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irith  aa  nuu^  smied  hiubuidinen  and  volunteers,  were  over- 
powered, and  the  forta  of  Fateeta  and  Bidgey  Ghur  taken. 
Cheyt  ^ng  himself  fled  the  countrj',  and  found  shelter  with 
Madajee  Scindia.  His  zomindary  was  considered  forfeited, 
and  was  conferred  on  bU  lineal  Bucceeeor,  Mehipnnnun, 
whoee  stepfather,  Durhejey  Sing,  was  appointed  Ilaib,  or 
deputy,  and  thne  invested  with  the  actual  government  of  the 
district  The  isBoe  of  the  revolution  was  unsatisfactory. 
Diirbejey  Sing  proved  ah  incompetent  administrator,  and 
was  as  backward  in  the  important  duty  of  paying  up  the 
balaooes  of  the  tribute  aa  Chejt  Sing  himself  He  was  , 
dqmeed  £rom  his  office,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  November, 
1782;  was  liberated  after  six  months'  detention,  and  agidn 
and  more  rigorously  imprisoned  from  March,  1764,  to 
March,  1785,  when  he  died  Jngger  Deo  was  selected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Durbgey  Sing ;  and  he,  as  it  is  charged, 
in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Hastings'  demands,  oppressed  and 
harassed  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  reduced  it  to 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  his  removal  too  became 
necessary,  a  year  after  his  appointment.  Snch  is  the 
outline  of  events  which  form  the  basis  of  the  first  of  the 
Artjclee  of  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  spoliation  of  the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude,  the  ^q^^"" 
widow  and  mother  of  the  Nawab  Wazir,  Suja-ud-Dowla, 
named  Munny  Begum  aud  the  Bow  Begum,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  Article.  The  younger  of  the  ladies 
had,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Nawab,  been  allowed 
to  retun  possession  of  the  treasures,  supposed  to  be  very 
considerable,  which  he  had  accumulated,  and  which  during 
his  lifetime  he  had  entrusted  to  her  core.  The  question  had, 
indeed,  arisen  in  the  Supreme  Council  whether  her  claim  to 
the  treasures  should  be  supported  by  them,  it  being  a 
custom  of  Mohammedan  law  that  the  property  of  the  father 
descends  to  the  son,  with  the  reserve  of  a  small  portion 
only  to  the  widow.  The  disposition  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to 
give  the  treasures  to  the  new  Nnwnb,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
ikffat,  and  as  a  means  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  balances 
b  2 
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doe  ftvm  his  father  to  the  Compan7.  His  judgment,  how- 
ever, was  OTerruIed  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  Uid 
the  Princeas  retained  the  treasures.  Both  ladies,  moreover, 
were  invested  with  jagirs,  or  government  revenue  from 
cert^n  knda,  of  which  they  had  the  control  and  manage- 
ment, assigned  them  for  the  support  of  themeelvea  and  the 
immense  iamily  of  children  and  dependents  left  behind  him 
by  the  deceased  Kawab,  numbering,  it  ia  stated,  about  2,000 
persons. 

The  history  of  the  Company's  connexion  with  the  province 
of  Oude,  already  briefly  stated,  will  serve  to  show  the 
importance  it  was  to  them  that  its  a&irs  should  he  orderly 
and  welt  regulated,  and  its  finances  clear  from  embarrass- 
ment. By  the  treaty  of  Fyzabad,  concluded  with  Asolf-ud- 
Dowla  in  the  month  of  May,  1775,  the  Nawab  was  bound  to 
maintfun  a  brigade  of  the  Company's  troops  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  allowance.  In  1777,  a  stipulation  was  made  for  his 
entertainment  of  a  second  temporary  brigade  of  English 
troops,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  expense  of  its 
muntenance  should  be  charged  upon  him  "  for  bo  long  a 
"  time  only  as  he  should  require  the  corps  for  bis  service." 
Several  detached  corps  were  also  placed  under  his  pay,  and 
part  of  his  own  troops  placed  under  English  officera  But 
the  Nawab  was  charged  with  general  mismanagement  and 
oppresuve  rule  of  tus  province,  and  his  obligations  to  the 
Company  were  at  all  times  very  imperfectly  fulfilled.  His 
revenues  yearly  fell  off,  and  his  debts  increased.  To  meet 
his  first  difficulties  he  had  appealed  to  the  Bow  Begum  for 
assistance  out  of  his  father's  treasures,  his  own  right  to  which 
he  never  ceased  to  uphold.  Soon  af^er  his  succession,  he 
succeeded  in  extorting  in  several  payments  a  sum  of  twenty- 
six  lacs  of  rupees,  or  260,0001. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  1775, 
a  further  sum  of  thirty  lacs,  300,0002.,  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  Begum,  upon  a  covenant,  guaranteed  by  the  Kesident 
of  the  Company,  at  the  Wozir's  court,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, that  no  further  demand  should  be  made ,  upon  hen 
Perpetual  complunt«,  notwithstanding,  were  received  from 
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the  B^nm  by  the  Crovemor  and  Coancil  of  renewed 
attempts  by  the  Nawab  to  force  her  to  disgorge  fortltCT 
Buma  fixjm  the  coveted  treasure.  These  dissensiona  had 
reached  ao  great  a  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778 
that  the  elder  Begtun  had  resolred  to  quit  Fyzabad  and 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and,  in  the  month  of  March  of 
that  year,  the  Council, — Mr,  Hastings  being  at  the  time  in 
the  ascendant, — directed  their  Resident  to  protect  the  Botr 
Begum,  in  virtae  of  their  guarantee  to  the  covenant 
of  1775. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  Oude  when  Mr.  Hnetings 
determined  on  his  vi^t  to  Benares  ;  and  it  was  part  o£  his 
purpose  to  extend  his  progress  to  Lucknow  itself,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  the  distracted  aflliurs  of  the  proyince,  as  soon 
as  he  had  transacted  his  intended  business  with  Cheyt  Sing. 
It  is  to  be  noted  diat  he  had  already  re-appointed  his  first 
nominee,  Middleton,  removed  by  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
to  the  post  of  Resident  at  Lucknow,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  commands  of  the  Directora  The  insurrection  of  Benares 
took  place  in  August,  1781.  Mr.  Hastings  withdrew  to 
Chunar,  and  Asoff-nd-Dowla  showed  his  ooasciousness  of  his 
OWD  good  faith  and  allegiance  by  repairing  to  him  there, 
and  thns  placing  himself  completely  in  his  power.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that,  before  setting  out  from  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  arranged  in  his  mind,  in  part  at  least,  the 
course  he  was  now  about  to  follow  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  province.  He  was^  no  doubt,  mainly 
influenced  by  the  pressing  necessity  for  funds  to  support 
the  enormous  efforts  required  of  his  government  at  that 
juncture  of  the  Company's  affairs :  and,  in  addition  to  motives 
whidi  he  might  have  brought  with  him  from  Calcutta,  he 
Anind  fresh  pretexts  for  stripping  the  Begums  of  the  wealth 
they  enjoyed  in  reports,  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  him 
at  Chuoar,  of  their  intrigues  in  instigating  Cheyt  Sing  to 
renatance  to  his  wishes,  and  of  actual  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  portions  of  their  troops  in  support  of  the  rebellious 
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Baja.  The  result  of  these  iaflnences  on  his  mind  wu  shown 
in  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Asoff-ud-DowIa  at 
Chunar.on  the  19th  Sept  1781.  The  Nawab  was  to  be 
relieved  from  the  pay  of  all  English  troops,  saving  the  single 
brigade  originally  lefl  with  Suja-ud-DowIa,  and  one  regiment 
of  sepoys  for  n  guard  for  the  Sesident ;  and  permission  was 
granted  to  him  to  resume  such  of  the  jngirs  within  hie 
tenitoriea  as  he  might  wish,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
pensions,  equivalent  to  the  net  rent,  to  such  of  the  holders  as 
had  the  Company's  guarantee.  As  no  advantages  appeared 
in  the  treaty,  as  given  to  the  Company  in  return  for  these 
coneeesiuns,  it  was  clear  that  there  were  other  secret  under- 
standii^  between  the  Governor  Greneral  and  the  Wazir ; 
and  it  subsequently  came  to  light  that  the  Wazir  had 
agreed  to  strip  the  Bourns  of  both  their  treasure  and  their 
ja^rs,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  liquidating  his  debts  to ' 
the  Company. 

The  Wazir,  having  once  undertaken  to  adopt  this  extreme 
measure,  was  not  suffered  to  draw  back  from  hie  engage- 
ment The  orders  sent  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  AGddleton,  the 
Besident  at  Lucknow,  were  most  peremptory,  to  force  him 
to  immediate  measures  to  resume  the  jagirs  and  to  s^ze 
the  treasure.  Middleton's  own  hesitation  and  reluctance 
was  severely  reprimanded,  and 'he  was  encouraged  himself 
to  proceed  to  the  confiscation  of  the  jagirs,  and  thus  con- 
Btnun  the  Wazir  to  act  in  order  to  preserve  the  appeamnce 
of  his  own  authority.  The  jagirs  wM-e,  in  &ct,  resumed ;  and 
the  Wa^ur  himself,  accompanied  by  the  Resident,  proceeded 
with  his  troops  to  surround  the  Begum's  pahw^e  at  Fyzabad,  in 
order  to  effect  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  deposited  there. 
They  reached  the  palace  on  the  12th  of  January.  Failing  to 
gain  their  object  by  persuasion  and  negotiation,  the  outer 
encloeore  of  the  palace  was  stonned.  But  Oriental 
scruples  prohibited  the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
zanana,  or  apartments  of  the  females.  The  treasure,  there- 
fore, was  still  out  of  their  reach.     The  means  resorted  to 
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for  getdng  it  into  tJieir  hands  were  more  Oriental  than 
European.  The  two  chief  minUters  of  the  Bourns, 
eoanotu  and  ^ed  men,  who  had  in  fact  the  control  of  the 
tzeaaure,  were  seized  by  the  IVazir,  and  put  in  confinement 
By  the  severities  they  vera  made  to  endnre  the  elder  Begum's 
oompaauon  was  ez(^ted,  and  the  amount  of  the  bond  given 
by  the  Waar  for  the  balance  due  to  the  Company  for  the 
year  1779-80  was  paid.  But  the  eunuchs  were  not  released. 
The  balance  for  1780-81  remmned  uaBettled;  and,  not- 
withstanding  Tehement  asserUons  of  the  Begums  that  they 
had  giTen  up  the  whole  of  tiielr  property  excepting  persoDal 
goods,  the  ministers  were  put  in  irons  and  deprived  of 
food,  until,  in  their  extremity,  they  gave  th»r  bond  for  the 
required  amount,  undertakiog  to  procure  it  within  a  given 
period  out  of  their  own  means  and  credit.  Still,  however, 
they  were  held  in  captivity.  The  B^ums,  in  payment  of 
the  bond  of  their  ministers,  had  delivered  up  what  t^ey 
asserted  to  he  the  whole  of  their  renuuning  effects.  More 
than  dOO,000{.  had  been  wrung  out  of  them  before  the  end 
of  February,  1 7  82.  There  remiuned  a  balance  of  50,0002.  to 
be  extorted,  according  to  ^e  Resident's  computation ;  half 
that  amount,  according  to  the  ministers  themselves.  The 
confinement  of  the  ministers  was  persevered  in ;  and  in  the 
month  of  June  they  were  removed  to  Lucknow,  where. they 
were  submitted,  as  may  be  inferred  {rom  documents  pro- 
duced, to  bodily  torture.  These  cruelties,  however,  failed 
of  their  object ;  no  more  money  was  forthcoming  ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  December  following,  the  Resident,  on  hia  own 
anthority,  ordered  their  release.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  Begums  themselves,  and  their  families,  were 
strictly  confined  to  their  palaces. 

A  further  incident  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Hastings'  interview  with  the  Wazir  at  Cbunar. 
A  present  of  ten  lace  of  rupees,  100,000!.,  was  oiFered 
Um  by  the  Wazir,  and  accepted.  It  was  given,  however, 
in  hills  on  a  native  banker ;  and  these  it  was  not  possible 
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to  n^otiate  at  the  time.  Mr.  HaatiDgs  made  no  ooDceal- 
meat  of  hia  acceptance  of  ^o  gift,  and  appears  to  have 
eventually  applied  it  to  the  Company's  Berrice, — having,  it 
is  true,  asked  and  been  refused  their  permission  to  retain  it 
to  himself,  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
MrHut-  Cons(^us  that,  in  acting  throughout  these  proceedings  on 
his  own  sole  power  and  responsibility,  he  had  exposed  faim- 
'  self  to  suepicion  and  perhaps  to  censure,  Mr.  Hastings, 
before  returning  to  Calcutta,  drew  up,  for  tbe  informatioa 
of  the  Council)  a  full  narrative  of  the  insurrection  of 
Benares,  appending  copies  of  official  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  it.  And,  because  the  evidence  of  the 
implication  of  the  Begums  of  Dude  in  the  rebellion  of 
Cheyt  Sing  could  not  be  made  apparent  by  the  official 
documents  in  his  possession,  he  accepted  a  proposal  from 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief  Justice,  then  at  Benares  on  a 
visit  of  inspection  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  proceed  to 
Lncknow,  and  take  affidavits  of  the  natives  and  English 
officers  who  had  knowledge  of  such  acts  of  the  B^^m  as 
indicated  her  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  so  as  to  place 
the  evidence  on  record.  Accordingly,  the  Chief  Justice,  ina 
hasty  visit  to  Lucknow,  about  a  month  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  received  the  affidavits,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  and  these  Mr.  Hastings  took  care  to  add  to  the 
Appendix  of  documents  in  support  of  the  Narrative  of  the 
Insurrection. 

In  addition  to  the  transactions  of  Benares,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Begnma  of  Oude,  which  form  the  subjects 
of  the  two  Articles  of  charge  brought  forward  in  the 
series  of  speeches  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  some 
notice  will  be  required  of  topics  insisted  on  in  the  great 
Bpee(^  in  which  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  whole  prosecution, 
surveying  the  general  grounds  of  the  Impeachment  Compre- 
hensive as  it  is,  this  speech  is,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of  what 
hk  appears  to  have  designed  to  make  it.  What  was  actuary 
delivered    is  more  introduct  ory  to  and  illustrative  than 
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conflrmBtoTy  of  the  Charges ;  and  hia  object  'appears  to  have 
been  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Peers,  by  pictures  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hastings'  goTemment,  for  the  Charges 
which,  were  to  follow.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
fellow  Managers  that  the  scheme  of  his  address  was  too 
Tact,  and  he  accordingly  brought  it  abruptly  to  a  concludon. 
The  principal  subjects  of  the  Articles  he  makes  no  mention 
of;  bat  others,  not  included  in  the  impeachment,  he  dwells 
on  with  much  Tehemence  and  minuteness.  Such  are  the 
orcnmstances  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Raja  Nundcomar  in 
tiie  Criminal  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  the  cruelties  stated  to 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  provinoes  of  Sungpore  and 
Chittagong  by  Deby  Sing. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  Nundcomar  are 
these: — During  the  reign  of  Soraj-ud-Dowla,  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  the  author  of  the  atrocious  suffocation  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calontta,  Nundcomar,  a  Brahman  of 
the  first  rank,  held  the  office  of  Faujdar,  or  native  magistrate, 
of  Hockley.  Subsequently,  after  Mir  Jaffier*B  overthrow, 
while  the  deposed  Nawab  was  living  in  detention  in  Cal- 
cutta, Nundcomar  used  hia  opportunity  to  win  his  con- 
fidence ;  and,  when  advanced  again  by  another  revolution 
to  his  former  dignity,  this  Prince  selected  him  for  the  poet 
of  his  chief  minister.  Very  unfavourable  opinions  were 
entertuned  of  NundoHnar's  character  by  the  Government 
<^  Calcutta,  and  on  the  death  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Nuodcom« 
was  set  aside,  and  the  place  of  chief  minister  to  the  new 
Nawab  was  confeired  on  Mohammed  Reza  Khan.  From 
this  time  Nnodcomar  remained  out  of  all  public  employ- 
ment ;  but,  when  Mohammed  Beza  Khan  and  Shitab  Boy 
fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Company,  being  known  to 
bear  ill-will  towards  the  former,  hie  assistance  was  courted 
in  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  these  ministers  in 
tbeir  respective  offices.  As  has  been  stated,  they  were  both 
acquitted  of  the  chatges  preferred  against  them. 

When,  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  sdieme  of 
goTenuneDt  at  Calcutta  in  1774,  the  suspidtHi  with  whiob 
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the  membera  of  the  Council  lately  Bent  from  England 
scrotmieed  the  previous  measures  of  Mr,  HasUnga  liad 
settled  into  a  stcadj  opposition,  and  a  readiness  was 
shown  at  the  Council  board  to  receive  charges  agunst 
the  GiOTemor  General,  Nuodcomar  appeared  as  his  accuser. 
The  manner  of  bringing  forward  his  allegations  was  so 
far  peculiai;  that  they  were  presented  at  the  Board  by 
Mr.  Francid,  in  a  paper  which  he  stated  he  had  received 
privately  from  Nundcomar  himself,  with  the  request  to  lay 
thorn  before  the  Coundl.  In  this  paper  Nundoomar  com- 
plained of  n^lect  and  affronts  from  Mr.  Hastings,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  accusations  against  him  of  having  received 
bribes  from  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  and  Shitab  lioy,  to 
induce  him  to  connive  at  their  escape  from  conviction.  He 
imputed  to  him  other  less  important  crimes ;  and  concluded 
with  charing  him  with  having  received  from  various  per- 
sons as  presents,  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  than  44,000!.  In  a  second  letter,  Nund- 
coroar  reiterated  charges  of  corruption  gainst  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  Council  hoard  in  support 
of  his  accusations. 

A  motion  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coan(»l  for 
making  these  statements  the  ground  of  an  investigation  into 
the  Governor  General's  conduct,  and  for  summoning  Nund- 
oomar to  give  evidence  before  the  Board,  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  majority.  But  Mr.  Hastings  resisted  the 
inquiry.  He  refused  to  -  Buffer  charges,  personal  agejnst 
himself,  to  be  discussed,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  Council  to  form  a  committee  to  inquire  iato  the 
allied  Climes;  but  he  declared  he  would  not  meet 
Nundcomar,  nor  suffer  him  to  be  examined  at  the  Board. 
He  then  dissolved  the  Council,  and,  with  his  suj^rter, 
Mr.  Barwell,  withdrew.  The  renuuning  members  denied 
the  legality  of  the  dieeohition,  and  continued  sitting. 
Kundcomar  was  called  before  them,  but  added  nothing 
material  to  the  statements  cont«ned  in  his  letters.  The 
majority  of  the  Council  passed   resolutions  requiring   the 
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Governor  Qeneral  to  pajr  over  snius  stated  to  hive  be«n 
received  by  him  from  Munny  Begum,  and  consulted  the 
Company's  attorney  on  the  legal  course  to  be  pursued  for 
the  recovery  of  the  money.  A  reference  to  the  Directore 
me  recommended,  and  both  parties  made  thfur  rcpreaentationfi 
to  the  Court ;  the  hostile  majority  of  the  Council  stating  in 
th^  letter  that  the  discoveries  now  made  threw  a  clear  light 
OQ  the  means  practised  by  the  Governor  General  in  amassing 
the  large  fortnne  he  was  sud  to  possess  of  upwards  of  forty 
laea  of  rupees,  400,000/. 

Prooeedings  being  thus  for  a  time  suspended,  Nnndcomar 
httnuflf  was  subjected  to  a  legal  prosecution  on  a  chai^ 
of  coDSjarittg,  with  Joseph  Fowke  and  others,  to  repre- 
sent the  GoTemor-General  as  having  caused  a  false  accu- 
sation to  be  preferred  by  a  native  agunst  Joseph  Fowlce, 
and  for  a  similar  conspiracy  agunst  Mr.  Barwell.  The 
prisoners  were  all  acquitted  on  the  first  indictment,  hut 
Nnodcomar  and  Fowke  were  convicted  on  the  second. 
Quickly  following  this  first  prosecution  of  Nundcomar, 
waa  another  on  a  chai^  of  forging  and  uttering  a  bond 
for  48,021  rupees  in  the  year  1770.  He  was  committed 
for  trial  on  the  first  examination  of  the  charge,  and  con- 
fined in  the  pubUc  prison.  On  the  9th  of  June,  177S, 
his  trial  commenced  before  the  Chief 'Justice,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  and  on  the  15th  he  was  found  guilty,  and  oon- 
demned  to  death  by  hanging.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
suspend  the  ezeculion  of  the  sentence,  but  it  was  suffered 
to  be  carried  out  The  prosecution  of  Nundcomar  was 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Hastings'  instigations,  by  those  who  judged 
Dn&voorably  of  his  previous  conduct ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  repel  the  suspicion  by  a  solemn  denial  on  oath  before  the 
Supreme  Court  that  he  was  in  any  respect  instrumental  to 
it,  adding  that  the  evidence  of  Nundcomar  against  him  was 
entirely  closed  before  the  trial  commenced. 

Bui  the  subject  which  Mr.  Burke  dwelt  upon  with  the  most  ^*''  ^ 
impassioned  eloquence  was,  the  cruelties  stated  to  have  been 
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practised  by  a  certiun  Deby  Sing  is  his  gOTernmeat  of  the 
district  of  Dinagepore  and  Bungpore,  under  the  following 
drcumetancea  : — The  Baja  of  Dioagepore  had  died  in  the 
BUDuneiof  1780,  leaving  an  adopted  eon,  a  minor.  The  buc- 
cesaion  was  contested  hy  another  of  the  femily,  and  decision 
between  the  clumants  was  referred  to  the  Governor  General 
and  Council  This  was  given  in  favour  of  the  adopted  son, 
and  a  £ne  was  paid  of  fdur  lacs  of  rupees.  Deby  Sing,  who 
some  years  before  had  held  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Steward  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad,  received 
the  province,  in  farm,  for  two  years.  He  was  accused  of  a 
general  system  of  extortion  in  his  management  of  the  district, 
and  with  spedal  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  natives 
of  all  classes.  By  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  tenancy  insurrectionary  movements  showed  themselves 
in  the  province,  and  Mr.  Paterson  was  commissioned  to 
report  upon  its  administration  and  conditioa  His  report 
charged  Dehy  Sing  with  all  the  enormities  he  had  been 
accused  of,  and  was  accompanied  by  statements,  collected 
from  native  inhabitants  of  the  district,  comprising  minute 
particulars  of  the  acts  referred  to.  Deby  Sing  was  sum- 
moned to  Calcutta,  and  examined  upon  these  charges ;  and 
the  result  of  his  representations  was  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  three  gentlemen  to  make  further  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  embodied  in  Mr.  Paterson's 
report.  The  conclusions  they  arrived  at  were  at  variance 
with  tiiose  of  the  previous  commissioner,  and  Deby  Sing 
was  exonerated  from  the  charges  laid  agunst  him.** 

Although,  in  the  preceding  slight  sketch,  I  have  confined 
.  myself  to  that  series  of  transactions  on  which  was  mainly 

*  8m  *  Vote  bj  Mr.  WilioD  to  Mill's  notice  of  Bnrke't  opening  q>eech  in 
the  trial  of  WBiren  HaftJD^,  where  he  sBaerti  that  Mr.  Fatenon  hi'ngelf  had 
U  thtt  time  become  convinced  of  the  DDtraEtwarthinew  of  the  evidence  on 
which  he  had  groanded  ht«  report.  Mill's  Ilisior;  of  Indift,  toLt_  p.  110. 
The  reportB  of  Mi.  Paterson,  with  aecompanjing  docuinunta,  collected  to  tub- 
•taniiata  the  ohargea  tgtiim  Dthj  Sing,  haTS,  1  belivro,  ueTer  been  pnbliihed. 
They  are,  however,  preserved  in  M3.,  and  x  copy  of  them  will,  on  the  com* 
pleticiaof  the  preMntpabiieadon,  be4epatitediii  tba^tiahMniemu. 
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groonded  the  impeacliment  of  Warren  Haslinga,  it  will  be 
proper  to  point  out  other  incudents  and  circumatances  which, 
if  they  formed  no  part  of  the  crimes  impated  to  him,  were 
certainly  in  as  great  a  measure  the  cause  of  the  proceedings 
sgainat  him. 

Mr.  Hastinge'  responsibility  of  office  commenced  with  his  ^1^^^^ 
oocnpation  of  the  poet  of  second  in  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  in  °'*'°°™*'- 
December,  1771,  and  his  instalment  in  the  office  of  CrOTemor 
of  the  Presidency,  early  in  the  following  year.  Daring  the 
interval  between  this  elevation  to  power  and  the  introduction 
of  the  new  form  of  goremment  in  August,  1 774,  when  the  Pre- 
sident and  Coun(nl  of  Calcutta  was  made  supreme  over  the 
other  gOTemmente,  the  President  himself  taking  the  title  of 
Governor  General  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Hastings  was  able  to  con- 
duct the  affiiira  of  his  province  very  much  according  to  his 
own  views,  and  some  of  the  measures  he  then  carried  cot 
were  afterwards  laid  to  his  charge  as  acts  of  corruption  and 
mii^ovemment.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  Council,  how- 
ever, the  new  members.  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson 
and  Mr.  Fran(^,  were  not  long  in  making  evident  their 
disapproval  of  the  acta  of  the  late  Board.  Concumng  in  a 
distrust  of  the  Governor  General  and  condemnation  of  his 
policy,  and  nnifonnly  acting  and  voting  together,  they 
became  the  majority  and  ruling  portion  of  the  Coun<ul ; 
and  Mr.  Hastings'  views  of  finance,  and  of  policy  in  the 
rations  of  the  Company  with  the  various  native  states — 
his  selection  of  officers  for  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  revenues,  and  of  agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes 
— were  uniformly  thwarted  and  reversed.  This  period 
extended  from  the  autumn  of  1774  to  the  death  of 
Colonel  Monson  in  September,  1776,  when,  by  his  casting 
vote,  Mr.  Hastings,  having  the  steady  support  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  Mr.  Barwell,  recovered  the  ascendancy, 
and  was  able  once  more  to  follow  his  own  views.  And 
it  was  not  only  at  his  own  Council  Board  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings felt  the  lose  of  his  influence  in  the  government.    At 
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borne,  the  arbiters  in  the  differences  between  him  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  gave  their  counteaaoce  to  hia  oppo- 
iienta;  and,  in  a  letter  of  the  Directors,  of  the  ISth  of 
December,  1775,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  contentions 
in  the  Council  are  discussed,  their  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  m^ority,  and  censure  of  Kr.  Hastings'  previous  acts 
of  government,  are  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  In 
a^ravation  of  the  oppoution  accumulated  against  him,  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Lord  North,  lent  hia  influcnoe 
to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Colonel  Macleane,  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
had  commissioned  to  watch  over  and  protect  his  interests  and 
honour,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  proceedings  at  home, 
and  whom  he  bad  charged  with  a  formal  power  of  presenting 
hia  re^gnation  of  office  under  certain  conditions  of  circum- 
stances, sent  him  notice  Irom  Eogland  of  efforts  made  by 
Lord  North  to  obtain  from  the  East  India  Proprietors  an 
address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self and  Mr.  Barwell,  but  that  the  motion  was  tiirown  out 
by  a  large  majority. 

Influenced  by  the  general  oppontion  he  witnessed  of  both 
Directors  and  Government  to  Mr.  Hastings'  cause,  Colonel 
Macleane  acted  on  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  and  presented 
Mr.  Hastings' resignation.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
in  1777,  despatches  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  England, 
announcing  the  acceptance  by  the  Directors  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
resignation,  and  appointing  Mr.  Wheler  to  fill  his  place. 
An  effort  was  immediately  made  by  General  Clavering  and 
Mr.  Francis  to  act  upon  these  letters,  and  they  declared 
Mr.  Hastings  to  have  vacated  his  office.  But  Mr.  Hastings 
was  now  recovering  the  power  in  the  Coundl  to  which  bis 
superiority  of  office  intitled  him.  As  early  as  May,  1775, 
he  had  written  to  withdraw  from  Colonel  Macleane  the 
powers  he  had  given  him ;  and  he  now  refused  to  be  bound 
by  bis  exercise  of  them.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  only- 
power  in  Calcutta  capable  of  detenniiiing  the  legality  of  the 
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question  at  issue,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  it  in  Mr.  Hastings'  &Tour.  Henceforward  the 
aaceoduuy  in  the  Cooocil,  and  consequent  supremacy  in  the 
goTemment  of  the  country,  became  more  and  more  secured 
in  his  hands.  In  November  of  Uie  same  year,  1777,  the 
deadi  of  Groaeral  CUvering  reduced  still  further  the  strength 
of  the  oppontion,  once  so  overwhelming ;  and,  finally,  in 
1780,  lus  quarrels  with  Mr.  Francie  resulted  Sa  a  duel, 
in  whidi  the  latter  was  severely  wounded,  and  so  much 
affected  in  Lie  health  as  to  be  obliged,  &  few  months  after- 
wards, to  return  to  England. 

Ur.  Hastings  signalised  his  recovery  of  power  by  the 
direct  revereid  of  measnres  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
CoandL  He  applied  himself  to  measures  for  re-establishing 
the  finances  of  tiie  country ;  and,  freeing  his  mind  to  the 
oonmderation  of  the  great  events  in  progress  or  impending 
in  the  subordinate  Preudencies,  he  entered  into  designs  for 
enlai^ng  and  establishing  the  donuniona  of  the  Company  in 
tii6  Camatio  and  in  Bombay. 

But,  thoogh  liberated  from  the  restnunt  hitherto  imposed  P^^^^ 
on  bim  by  his  subordinates  in  office,  Mr.  Hastings  even-inent- 
tuaUy  discovered  that  the  contest  he  had  carried  on  at 
hifl  own  Council  Board  was  to  be  renewed  elsewhere,  and 
under  <nrcuni8tances  more  threatening  to  his  peace  of  mind 
and  reputation.  Ai^rs  in  India  had  continued  to  attract 
inracattng  attention  from  the  Legislature.  The  diarter  of  the 
Company  was  shortly  to  expire ;  and  it  was  universally  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  for  such  an  adjustment  of  its  future 
constitution  as  should  put  it  in  a  measure  under  the  control 
of  tiie  King's  ministers.  Meanwhile,  succesuve  acts  were 
passed  from  1778  to  1781,  continuing  the  Company's  privileges 
from  year  to  year,  the  subject  beii^  not  fully  ripe  for  legisla- 
tion. In  all  these  acts  it  was  provided  that  no  change  should 
take  place  in  the  persons  forming  the  Giovemor  General 
tod  Council  of  Calcutta.  Other  oircumetances  concurred  to 
briutr  the  afiairs  of  India  under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 
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Petitions  were  rec^ved  from  moii;  qnarten  agtunst  the 
pretenuonB  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Judicature;  and  on 
tie  12th  of  February,  1781,  a  Select  Committee  waa 
i^pointed  to  take  into  cousideration  the  adminigtration 
of  justice  in  the  Bengal  Prefiidency.  Mr.  Btu^e  was  a 
m^nber  of  this  Committee.  On  the  SOtb  of  April,  1781, 
8  Secret  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  <^  the  war  in  the  Carnalio,  and  into  the  state  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  coasts.  This  Committee  wna 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland.  By  both  of  these  Committees  searching  inquiries 
were  instituted,  and  several  reports  presented  to  the  House, 
accompanied  with  copies  of  numerous  and  important  docu- 
ments. Moreover,  they  both  considered  it  within  the  limits 
of  their  instructions  to  investigate  the  droumstances  oon- 
nected  with  Mr.  Hastings'  resignation,  and  reported  un- 
favourably respecting  that  transaction. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  North  occurred  in  Uardi,  1782, 
and  was  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  Marquess  of  Hock- 
ingham,  who  was  himself  an  early  patron  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  bod  been  private  secretary  to  the  Marquess 
uring  his  first  ministry,  was  now  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  forces.  The 
suspidons  be  had  long  ago  conceived  of  abuses  in  the 
government  of  India  had  been  strengthened  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Committee,  of  which  he  hod  procured 
the  appointment,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  wUch  he  had 
taken  an  active  port.  His  disapproval  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
conduct  had  grown  into  determined  hostility,  much  inflamed 
it  is  said,  by  the  representations  of  his  kinsman  William 
Burke,*  agent  for  the  Baja  of  Tanjore,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Francis,  recently  returned  from  India. 

Karnest  in  his  object  of  effecting  a  thorough  reformation  of 
the  system  of  government  in  India,  he  threatened  retugnation 
unless  the  new  ministers  consented  to  adopt  his  views; 

■  MMkniglit's  life  of  Burke,  vol  u.  p.  433. 
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and  the  weight  of  the  goTemmeut  was  turned  i^inat 
Hr.  HastJDga  in  the  proceedings  which  quickly  ensued.* 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1782,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
ooorider  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  Indian 
a&itB,  of  which  he  was  chairman ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  s  nmilar  motion  wag  made  hy  the  chairmau  of 
the  Select  Comnuttee. 

On  the  IStb  and  25th  of  April,  Ur.  Dandq^  read  a  series 
of  resolutions,  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  number,  reflecting 
on  the  course  of  government  in  the  three  Preudenciea, 
and  especially  condemning  the  schemes  of  conquest  and  en- 
largement of  dominions  of  the  Company  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  recommending  hie  recall.  The  portion  of 
these  resolutions  relating  to  the  goyemaieot  of  Bengal  were 
not  put  to  vote ;  hut  those  impugning  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bumbold,  President  of  Madras,  were  moved  and 
carried  on  the  29th  of  April 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  a  resolution, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Hornby,  Freudent  of  the  Council  of  Bombay,  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  "  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought 
great  calamities  on  India," — and  carried  the  motion.  The 
Directors,  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  resolved 
that  Mr.  Haatiugs  should  be  recalled ;  but,  referring  their 
Older  to  a  G-eaeral  Court  of  Proprietors  for  confirmation, 
it  was  by  a  large  majority  rescinded. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  in  the  following  sesfflon^  in  moving 
br  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  for  reforming  the  government  of 
India,  Mr.  Dundas  agun  proposed  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  but  no  further  steps  were  taken  by  the  House. 

On  the  25tb  of  the  same  month,  in  a  debate  on  the  bill 
to  empower  the  East  India  Company  to  borrow  money, 
Mr.  Barke    made   a   powerful  speech,   principally   directed 

*  Gleig**  HcmMn  of  Wkrren  Hutiags,  to),  ii.  p.  474. 
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Bgunst  Mr.  Hastings,  and  denoundng  him  as  "  the  grand 
delinquent  of  all  India ;"  and,  in  answer  to  a  speech  of 
Governor  Johnstone,  in  Mr.  Hastiog's  defence,  he  pledged 
himself  "  that  he  would  hring  to  justice,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  the  greatest  delinquent  that  India  ever  saw." 

Meantime  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  hod  died,  and  had 
heen  succeeded  in  the  ministry  hj  Lord  Shelbume,  who 
resigned  on  the  5tb  of  April,  1783.  The  coalition  ministry 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  succeeded ;  and  was  terminated 
hy  the  failure  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  famous  hill 
for  remodelling  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, introduced  and  passed  through  the  Commons  by 
Hr.  Fox.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  Mr.  Fitt, 
who,  after  a  dissolution,  succeeded  in  passing  an  act,  in 
August,  1784,  for  the  better  government  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  institution 
of  a  Board  of  Control,  to  he  chosen  by  the  Crown. 

In  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  his  bill,  on  the  18tb  of 
November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox  had  compltuned  of  the  conduct 
of  the  East  India  Proprietors  in  opposing  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hastings'  recall, 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  had  gone  tbroogh  the 
printnpal  instances  of  misgovemment  and  oppression  he 
charged  him  with,  in  reference  to  hia  treatment  of  Cheyt 
Sing  and  the  Begums  of  Oude,aud  to  the  Bohilla  and  Mahratta 
wars.  In  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  same  bill,  on  the 
Jstof  December,  Mr.  Burke  renewed  hia  charges  agiunst 
Mr..  Hastings,  and  complained  that  the  East  India  Pro- 
prietors had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  session,  "  again 
made  it  a  request  to  their  favourite  and  your  culprit  to  keep 
his  post,  and  thanked  and  applauded  him," 

But  the  engrossment  of  parties  in  the  general  question 
of  reform  of  the  Company  prevented  any  further  special 
proceedings  agunst  individuals  serving  in  India:  and  an 
attempt  of  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1784,  to  obtain 
n  vote  of  the  Honse  for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  ministers  of  the  B^;umB  of  Oude  was 
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remeted  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  and  liigh  eDComiiuns  were  passed  by 
MinisteTs  on  the  gOTernment  of  Mr.  Hastuigs. 

In  the  session  following  the  passing  of  the  new  India 
lull,  a  disposition  was  shown  to  return  to  the  course  com- 
menced in  the  aesuon  of  1782 ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1785,  Mr.  Barke  gave  notice,  "that  be  would  at  a  future 
day  make  a  motion  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman 
jost  returned  from  India."  The  reference  was  of  course  to 
Mr.  HaatingB,  who  had  at  length  voluntarily  resigned  his 
oflSce,  and  had  nrrived  in  England  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  motion. 

The  session  was  at  its  close ;  and  it  is  pos^ble  that  the  ^ 
pressure  of  other  more  vital  afibirt^  or  party  considerations,  >>» 
might  have  occasioned  a  postponement  or  abandoament  of 
the  threatened  prosecution.  But  Mr.  Hastings  himself  and 
his  friends  were  now  impatient  to  bring  to  a  final  issue  the 
question  between  him  ^d  his  accusers.  On  the  very  first 
<lay  of  the  session  of  1786,  Major  Scott,  the  authorised 
and  devoted  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  rose  in  the  House, 
and  reminded  Mr.  Burke  of  his  noUce  of  motion  of  the 
preceding  session,  calling  on  him  to  name  a  day  for  redeem- 
ing his  pledge.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
17th  of  February  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  subject  by  causing 
the  vote  of  censure  passed  on  Mr.  Hastings  in  1782  to  be 
read,  and  recommended,  should  an  inquiry  satisfy  the  House  of 
the  truth  of  the  charges  produced,  that  they  should  proceed  to 
an  impeachment.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  inquiry  he  moved, 
"  That  copies  of  all  correspondence  since  the  month  of 
January,  1782,  between  "Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Governor 
General  of  Bengal,  and  the  court  of  Directors,  as  well  before 
.18  since  the  return  of  the  said  Governor  General,  relative 
to  presents  and  other  money  particularly  received  by  the 
said  Governor  General,  be  lud  before  this  House." 

On  several  succeeding  days  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  a  great 

variety  of  other  papers  bearing  on  the  proposed  charges; 

but,   on  the   3d  of   March,  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 

Mr  Dundas,  in   a  motion  for  papers  relating  to  the  treaty 

c  2 
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of  pence  with  the  Mahrattas,  on  the  gronnd  of  their  approval 
of  the  treaty,  and  was  defeated  by  majoritiea  of  two  to  one 
ID  tivo  divisions  forced  upon  the  House  on  tiie  question. 

Od  the  4tb  of  April,  Mr.  Burke  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with 
"  sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  produced  the 
nine  first  Articles  of  his  charge,  delivering  at  the  table  the 
Temmning  Articles,  making  in  all  twenty-two  in  number,  in 
the  course  of  the  few  following  days. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Mr.  Hastiugd  petitioned  to  be 
heard  in  answer  to  the  Articles,  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  a 
copy  of  them.  Both  requests  were  allowed  by  the  Hons^ 
despite  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Burke  to  the  latter  of  the 
two,  on  the  ground  of  the  Articles  being  "  merely  a  general 
collection  of  accusatory  facts,"  subject  to  be  hereofler  ma- 
terially altered  by  the  Committee  to  whom  they  would  be 
referred.  And,  notwithstanding  a  further  motion  by  Mr. 
Biirke  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
to  examine  witnesses,  similarly  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  heard  in  his  defence  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  on  the  Ist  of  May  and  two  following  days,  ^e 
Defence  was  prepared  in  writing,  and  read  parUy  by  Mr.  Hat- 
tings  himself,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Markham,  a  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  clerks  of  the  House.  It 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Burke  suffered  little  time 
to  be  lost  in  prosecuting  the  charges.  He  himself,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  brought  forward  the  first  Article,  relating 
to  the  war  agtunst  the  RohiUas,  moving  that  it  contained 
"  grounds  sufficient  to  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  After  a  debate  of  two  days' 
duration,  and  in  which  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Wilberforoe 
spoke  agtunst  it,  the  motion  was  n^atived  by  119  to 
67,  the  division  taking  place  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  second  Article,  relating  to  Be- 
nares, was  opened  by  Mr.  Fox ;  and,  to  the  consternation  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  friends,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  contrary 
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io  the  expectation  of  them  and  the  Houee  in  genera],  ipoke  in 
support  of  the  chai^,  though,  in  respect  to  much  of  the 
tnnaactlon,  justifying  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct.  Notwith- 
BtandiDg  that  some  of  the  Ministers  declined  following  their 
chief,  the  mot-ion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  119  to  79. 

JSo  farther  proceedings  were  taken  during  the  remainder 
of  this  eesnon.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
House  in  1787,  Mr.  Burke  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
Btuning  the  introduction  of  the  several  Articles  of  charge  on 
the  let  of  the  following  month.  Accordingly,  on  the  let  of 
February,  Mr.  Middleton  was  called  before  the  House  in  Coiu- 
nuHee,  to  give  evidence  relating  to  the  circumstances  con- 
tained in  the  chaise  relating  to  Oude ;  and  on  tlie  7th  of 
the  same  month  the  change  itself  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
in  that  fiuDons  speech  of  which  nothing  hut  a  short  abstract 
has  been  preserved,  but  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  principal  members  on  either  side  of  the  House,  eclipsed 
oil  prerioos  displays  of  eloquence  ever  made  within  their 
walls.  From  the  exatement  it  prodaced  it  was  judged 
right  to  a^nm  the  debate.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
resumed.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was 
carried  by  175  to  68. 

Mr.  Burke's  object  was  now  secured.  The  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  wns  aneented  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  19th  of  February,  in  a  debate  on  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case,  Mr.  Burke  complained  of 
Mr.  Hastings  being  at  liberty  after  the  votes  already  passed 
affiiming  his  criminality.  But  the  severity  proposed  was 
olgected  to  by  Mr.  Pitt 

The  remuning  Articles  were  discussed,  and,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Articles  of  Charge 
was  brought  up. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  was  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  draw  up  special  Articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis,  objection 
was  made  to  his  nomination  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
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personal  hoBtJlItj  to  the  person  accused,  and  he  waa  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  96  to  44. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  tlie  Articles  which  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  Committee  on  the  25th  of  April  were  debated  on, 
and,  on  the  10th,  a  vote  for  impeachment  •was  carried  without 
a  division.  Mr,  Burke,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  proceeded  to  -the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  formally  impeached  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
of  High  Crimea  and  Misdemeanors. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Mr.  Haatings  was  conunitted  to  the 
custody  of  the  Seijeant-at-arms ;  and,  on  the  23d,  the  Ser- 
jeaQt/-at-anns  intimated  that  he  hod,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  House,  delivered  Mr.  Hasting  to  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  copy  was  recetved  irom  the 
Lords  of  the  Answer  delivered  at  the  bar  of  their  House  by 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Articles  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
Commons.  The  answer  was  read,  and  -a  reply  was  drawn 
up  by  a  Committee,  from  which  ag^n  ■  Mr.  Frauds  was 
excluded  by  a  special  vote. 

On  the  11th,  the  Committee  who  had  drawn  up  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  answer  were  appointed  Muiagers  of  the 
prosecution.  On  this  occasion,  too,  a  motion  was  made  for 
the  introducdon  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis,  but  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  120  to  52.*  The  names  of  the  Committee 
of  Managers  were.  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Fox,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Hdn.  T.  Pelham,  afterwards  second 
Earl  of  Chichester,  Right  Hon.  W.  Windham,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  Bart.,  Charles  Grey,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  William 
Adam,  Sir  John  Anstruther,  M.  A.  Taylor,  James  Viscount 
Mutland,   afterwards  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dudley    Long, 


*  Wben  Ur.  Burke  fbmid  he.wu  Dot  to  have  the  Bsnataace  of  Mr.  Fraud*, 
bt  dceliTed, "  in  the  pretence  of  Ood  and  of  the  world,  that  he  looked  upon  tha 
batineu  of  the  impeachment  M  dtun&ed,  ageing  he  wai  depriTcd  of  the  aana- 
tance  of  the  man  who,  of  all  penoni,  wat,  Itom  local  kuonledge,  the  beat 
qoalifled  to  aanat  Id  tlie  nDdertaking.  He  aaid  be  mmld  proceed,  however, 
let  the  event  be  what  tt  voald."_UwtorT  of  tbe  Trial,  Svo.,  lTa6;FreC  p,  13. 
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Greneral  J.  Bui^yne,  Hon.  George  A.  Korth,  afterwarde 
Eul  of  Gmlford,  Hon.  Andrew  St  John,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
Roger  Wilbraham,  John  Courtenay,  Sir  James  Erekine, 
Biterwarde  St.  Clair,  Bart.]  and  Bight  Hon.  Fred.  Monti^u. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  concluded  by  Mr.  Hastings 
b^g  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  admitted 
tobuL  The  commencement  of  the  trial  was  appointed  for 
the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  session. 

The  Counsel  retuned  by  tbt  Managers  were  Dr.  Scott 
and  Dr.  Laurence,  with  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  I^ggott,  Mr. 
Kchard  Buiiie  (brother  of  the  Manager),  and  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  Counsel  retained  by  Mr.  Hastings  were  Mr.  Law,  after- 
wards Lord  Elleoborough,  Mr.  Plumer,  afterwards  Vioe- 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Hr.  Dallas,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas. 
The  Solicitors  for  the  Prosecution  were  Messrs.  Wallis  and 
Ttowurri.    Mr.  Shaw  acted  for  Mr.  Hastings. 

By  request  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  -the  King, J/ 
Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  fbr  the  trial ;  the  body  of 
the  Hall  being  occupied  with  a  wooden  structure  for  the 
purpose.  The  Court  was  so  arranged  as  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  House  of  Lords.  A  throne  was  erected  to 
represent  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
L<»d  Chancellor.  Places  were  allotted  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Conunone,  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  seats 
for  the  Peeresses.  Boxes  were  erected,  one  on  either  side 
the  throne,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King,  should  he 
demre  to  attend,  with  his  suite/and  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  royal  iamily. 

The  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others  of  the  royal 
&mily,  were  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the  I3th  of 
February,  1788. 

The  Lords  went  in  formal  procession  from  their  House  to 
tbe'Hall,  attended  by  the  Judges.  f 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  usual  proclatnattoup. 
Mr.  Hastings  appeared  with  his  bail,  and  knelt  before  the 
Court.     He  was  arraigned  by  the  I^ord  Chancellor,  and  the 
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Articles  of  Charge,  the  anawer  nnd  replicaUon,  were  then 
read ;  in  which  two  days  were  occupied.  Oa  the  third  day> 
the  15th  of  February,  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  Proseoutiou  is 
a  speech  which  occupied  four  days  ia  its  delivery,  aod  which 
is  the  first  of  the  series  comprised  in  the  present  work. 

The  trial  itself,  from  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  to 
the  TOte  of  the  Lords  of  acquittal  on  the  last  of  the  charges, 
extended  over  seven  seseions  of  Parliament,  from  February* 
1788,  to  April,  1795,  and  occupied  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  eitUngs  of  the  Court,  t<^ther  with  sereral  days' 
debates  on  the  verdict  on  the  several  Articles  of  Charge 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Of  the  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  presented  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  portions  of  the  seventh  and  fourteenth,  relating  to 
Benares,  the  Begums  of  Oude,' to  presents  or  bribes,  and  to 
contracts,  were  proceeded  on.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
many  points  of  constitutional  law  and  precedent  were 
evolved,  occasioning  long  ailments  on  either  side,  and 
frequent  adjournments  of  the  Lords  to  their  own  House  lor 
their  consideration.  Of  these,  and  of  other  incidents  of  the 
trial,  it  appears  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  give  a  narrative 
in  this  Introduction.  A  complete  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  published  at  the  time  by  Debrett,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  accurate  and  impartial.*  It  extends  to  consi- 
derable length,  forming  an  octavo  volume  of  neuly  «ght 
hundred  pages  of  double  oolunm. 


The  present  publication  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
authority  of  the  late  Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  embraces  the  speeches  of  the 
Managers  for  the  House  of  Comtnons,  in  opening  and  sup- 

•  A  condenied  huitory  of  the  trial,  yet  occupyine  two  hundred  psgri  of  hi* 
work,  ugiveoby  Mill  in  hiiUiGtorj^BritiihladM,  hookvL,  efaapterg.  An 
excellent  review  of  the  proceedings  will  a3to  be  found  in  Adolphni' Hitloi; 
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portii^  the  aereral  Articles  of  Charge,  and  in  eutnining  up 
the  evidence ;  the  answers  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Defence ; 
and  the  replies  of  the  Managers.  The  erident^e,  oral  and 
docnmentarjrt  was  printed  as  the  trial  proceeded,  and  fills 
nine  folio  volumes.  The  present  work,  therefore,  completes 
the  m&terial  brought  forward  hj  both  prosecution  and  defence. 
The  remaining  unpublished  matter  consists  of  arguments 
and  discnssions  between  the  Managers  and  Counsel  relative 
to  forms  of  proceeding  and  to  admission  of  evidence. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  respecting  the  aatbenticity  Bm>ru 
of  the  reports  of  the  speeches,  and  the  copies  mode  use  spasdHK 
of  for  the  present  publication.  Every  sitting  of  the  Court 
was  attended  by  a  short-hand  writer,  from  the  office  of 
Mr.  Gumey,  commisuoned  to  take  exact  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Committee  of  Managers.  Several  ethics  of 
these  reports  were  provided  for  the  solicitors  of  the  Managers. 
A  nearly  complete  set  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  the  Benchers  for  ^eir  liberal  loan  of  such  portions  of  it 
as  could  be  of  service  to  me  in  preparing  the  text  of  the 
q)eeches.  This  copy  was  procured  from  tho  lute  Mr.  John 
Adolphus,  whose  careful  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial,  inserted  in  his  History  of  England,  bears  witness  to 
his  patient  study  of  its  contents.  But  Mr,  Adolphus  had 
become  possessed  of  more  than  one  copy  of  the  reports.  He 
had,  in  fact,  considemhle  portions  of  four  or  five  sets,  all 
transcripts  from  the  same  draft.  From  the  residue  of  these  a 
further  nearly  complete  copy  was  procured,  and  this  lias  fur- 
nished the  present  texts  of  all-  the  speeches,  saving  those  of 
Mr.  Durke  and  Mr.  Adam.  The  report  of  Mr,  Adam's  speech 
-  waa  wanting ;  and,  although  the  speetih  of  Mr.  Burke  formed 
part  of  the  series,  it  was  found  on  examination  to  be  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  form  as  revised  by  himself,  and  subsetjuently 
printed  in  the  general  edition  of  his  works,  published  by 
Uessrs.  Rivington,  in  1837.  Of  one  portion  only  of  the 
second  day's  speech  could  a  copy  of  the  original  re^xtrt  be 
disoDvered,  rither  in  the  set  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  library,  or  in  the  broken  sets  from  which  it  hod 
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been  formed.  It  was  taaonget  the  latter — and  was  found  to 
contain  numerouB  alterationB  in  the  handwriting  of  Burke 
liimself.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  elsewhere 
nn  entire  copy  of  the  original  report  of  the  speech,  appli- 
catioa  was  made  at  the  office  of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Qur- 
ney,  when  it  appeared  that  the  actual  short-hand  notes  of 
the  reporters  were  still  preserved.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gumey,  an  extended  transcript  was  obtiuned, 
and  this  supplies  the  text  here  published.  A  comparison  of 
it  with  the  composition  already  referred  to,  as  corrected  by 
Mr.  Burke  for  publication,  shows  the  freedom  he  allowed 
himself  in  the  alterations  introduced.  Not  only  is  the  lan- 
guage carefully  revised,  but  the  speech  may  be  sud  to  be 
remodelled.  Many  passages,  in  some  instances  contiuning 
charges  of  crimination,  are  suppressed,  and  new  arguments 
and  illustrations  are  freely  introduced.  The  revised  com- 
position doubtless  displays  greater  oondensation  of  argument 
and  refinement  of  diction,  but  is,  I  think,  surpassed  in 
energy  of  expression  by  the  unaltered  report  of  the  words 
and  ideas  as  they  flowed  from  his  imagination  in  the  warmth 
of  their  first  conception. 

But  it  appears  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  the 
solicitors  for  Mr.  Hastings  also  employed  a  8hort>-hand 
writer  to  note  the  proceedings,  for  their  own  use.  An 
imperfect  set  of  these  reports,  endorsed  as  belonfpngto 
Mr.  Shaw,  solicitor  for  Mr.  Hastings,  was  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1848.  The  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  these  two  independent  reports  of  at  least  some  of 
the  speeches  will  serve  to  explain  the  low  estimation  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
short-hand  writers,  in  especial  reference  to  their  notes  of 
these  prooeedinge.*     Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the 

'In  ihe  biogT>pliJ'  of  LoTd  Ellenborongh  b;  Lord  CunpbeD,  in  bia  Lira  vttitt 
Chief  Juiticca  of  Englapd,  this  opiniaii  of  the  mefficiencT  of  short- hknd  writer* 
of  tbe  time  ii  very  nronglj  eipresed,  and  his  Lordship  giives  the  fiiUowtng 
unusiDg  instance  of  their  misappreheosioa  of  Burke's  language  : — 

"Barfce,  hMving  obscrred  thac'virtae  does  not  depend  upoD  dimaUt  uid 
degnet,'  he  was  reported  to  have  said  ■  rirtoe  A<k»  not  depend  npon  dimaxti 
and  frvei.' " — Vol.  III.  p.  134.  I  find  tbe  blunder  in  lUslings  ihort-batid 
trriter's  report  of  Burke's  KCond  dajr's  speech.    The  wca4i  uwd  an,  '  eUmaxc* 
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eontraet  between  the  two  performaticeH.  Mr.  Gurnet's 
reports  have  every  appearaDCe  of  having  been  taken  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  The  others  are  very  imperfect,  and 
beset  with  inaccuracies  throughout;  and  when  they  have 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  of  merit  of  the  reporters  of 
the  time,  they  will,  of  course,  have  justified  the  severest 
reflexions  on  their  incompetency. 

Of  the  several  speeches  contained  in  the  present  volume, 
copies  of  reports  have  been- examined  in  the  following 
different  forms.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  copies  of 
Gumey's  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  others  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
'  L  Burke's  general  Opening  of  the  Prosecution,  \2th,  IStb, 
IQtk,  and  \8lh  of  February,  1788:— 1.  A  recent  copy,  extended 
from  the  original  short-hand  notes  preserved  in  Mr.  Gumey's 
office,  and  printed  from  for  the  present  text — 2.  Gumey's 
report,  quoted  as  'revised  copy,'  being  altered  by  Burke  to 
the  form  as  printed  in  the  collection  of  his  works  published 
in  1827. — 3.  The  report  of  the  short-hand  writer  employed 
by  Mr.  Hastings'  solicitor,  preserved  in  the  British  Museam 
and  marked  AdiUrional  MS.  17,074. — 4.  A  fragment  of  Gur- 
ney's  report  of  the  second  day's  speech,  partially  corrected 
by  Burke  himself. 

II.  Fox's  Opening  of  the  First  Charge,  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
Jraary,  1788; —  1.  Gumey's  contemporaneous  report — 2.  The 
report  of  the  short-band  writer  employed  for  Mr,  Hastings, 
now  Additional  MS.  17,067,,  in  the  British  Museum. 

nJL  Grey's  Speech  in  Support  of  the  First  Charge,  the 
iStk  of  February,  1788: — 1.  Gumey's  contemporaneous 
report — 2.  Report  of  the  short-hand  writer  employed  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  as  tho 
Additional  MS.  17,067. 

IV.  Anstruther's  Speech  in  summing  up  the  Evidence  <m 
the  First  Charge,  the  1  \th  of  April,  1788 :— 1.  Gumey's  re- 
port—^. Mr.  Haslinge'  short-hand  writer's  report,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  the  Additional  MS.  17,068.  - 
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y.  Adam'i  Opening  of  the  Second  Charge,  the  IStk  of 
April,  1788 : — I.  Gorney's  report,  from  the  copy  in  Liuooln'a 
Inn  library. — 2.  Qumey'a  report  altered,  imd  with  addi- 
tional corrections,  ^parently  by  Mr.  Adam  himself,  pre- 
served in  the  Britieb  Museum,  as  the  Additional  MS.  17,075. 
— 3.  Ilfr.  HastingB'  short-hand  writer's  report  in  the  British 
tfuseam,  marked  Additional  MS.  17,068. 

VI.  Pelham's  Speech  in  Support  of  the  Second  Charge, 
the  16(A  of  April,  1788:—!.  Gumey's  report— 2.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' short-hand  writer's  report^  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  the  Additional  MS.  17,068. 

VIL  S/ieridan'i  Summing  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Second 
Charge,  the  Zrd,  Qth,  \Oth  and  IZlh,  of  June,  1788:— 
Gumey's  report 

^e  testa  of  all  the  speeches  now  published  are  given 
from  Gumey's  reports ;  and  these,  although,  as  has  been 
fiud,  recording  apparently  with  admirable  predsion  the 
words  of  the  speakers,  have  frequently  been  found  very 
deficient  in  gnunmatical  correctness.  It  has  been  a  work 
of  difficulty  to  remedy  this  defect  without  altering  the  words 
of  the  report :  yet,  in  many  instances,  change  of  punctuation 
and  fresh  division  of  the  sentences  haa  succeeded  in  reatoring 
a  gruDinatical  structure  to  passages  apparently  moat  per- 
pl^ed ;  and,  where  this  waa  insufficient,  the  alteration  of  a 
word  or  the  introduction  of  one  wanting  for  the  sense,  and 
mariied  by  brackets,  haa  been  ventured  on.  Where  the 
language  of  the  speaker  was  evidently  broken  and  inter- 
rupted in  the  delivery,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  sufler 
the  sentence  to  remain  incomplete,  as  reported. 

In  the  writing  of  proper  namea  of  persons  and  places,  and 
of  Indian  terras,  modem  orth<^raphy  has  been  subatituted 
for  the  unsettled  forms  of  the  period  of  the  trial 

In  the  courae  of  the  speeches,  frequent  reference  ia  made 
to  letters,  documents,  and  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
points  discussed.  Conuderable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
verify  these  quotations  by  copies  found,  in  most  cases,  either 
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in  the  evidence,  printed  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  or  in 
the  appendices  to  the  numeroiu  reports  of  liie  Comnuttees 
of  the  Honse  of  CoDimoas  on  Indian  a£^rs  appointed  in  the 
yesr  1762 ;  and  references  to  Buch  printed  copies  are  given 
in  the  notes. 

The  prepara^n  of  the  texts  of  the  remaining  speeches 
is  b^ng  proceeded  with,  and  the  publication  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  more  volumes. 
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167; — Grant  of  lands  to  him  recommended  by  Mr.  Haatdnga, 
168; — Belonged  to  the  R^a  of  Dinsgepore^  ib.; — Grant  of  the 
infent  Rqa  void,  170; — Gunga  Govina  Sii^a  appeal  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Goveroment,  171; — Caae  oi  Lucknant 
Nundy,  173;— Illegal  grants  of  land  by  Mr.  Hastings,  175; — 
Conduct  of  the  Council  relative  to  the  grant  to  Gunga  Govind 
Sing,  ib. ; — Mr.  Hasting's  government  founded  on  bribery,  177 ; 
— Sale  of  Behar,  17B;— Bribe  received,  i£. ;— Recapitulation  of 
charges,  179; — Greatness  of  the  cause,  180. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  Manager 
FOR  THB  House  of  Coxhoms,  in  Opening  the  First 
Article  of  Charge,  relating  to  Benares  ;  22ni>  Fb- 
BROABT,  1788. 

Function  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  impeachments,  183; — 
Hi*  pride  in  repruenting  the  House,  1S6 ; — Union  of  partie*  in 
the  prosecution,  ib. ; — Prosecution  not  committed  to  Miniatera, 
188  ;~Simplicity  of  the  suluect  of  the  charge,  liW ;— Not  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Burke,  191; — Managers  intitled  to.  respect,  193; — 
Their  duty  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  judges,  ib. ; — Truth  of  the 
charge,  193 ; — Denial  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  statonent  respecting 
R^a  Bulwant  Sing,  194; — Bulwant  Sing's  sen-ices  to  the  Com- 
pany, ib. ; — Grant  of  Benares  by  the  Nawab  of  Oude  to  Cheyt 
Sing,  195; — Confirmed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  196;^^eyt  Sing  pro- 
tected against  the  Nawab,  ib, ; — The  sovereignW  of  B^area 
tnuisfetred  to  the  English,  197;— "Hie  English  bound  by  the 
grant  to  Cheyt  Sing,  tb. ; — Cheyt  Sing's  annual  tribute,  198 ; — 
Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  of  his  independence,  ib.; — Criminal  juris- 
diction and  right  of  coinage  granted  to  him,  199; — His  tribute 
limited,  200; — Conditions  attached  to  hia  power,  ib.; — Engage- 
ments to  Cheyt  Sing  explained  away  by  Mr,  Hastings,  2U2; — 
Right  of  fining  him  claimed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  203;^Conse- 
qoenccs  of  his  paying  his  tribute  at  Benares,  205  ; — Advantages 
of  Cheyt  Sing's  aasistance  in  time  of  war,  207 ; — Recommendation 
to  him  from  the  Council  to  maintain  a  body  of  cavalry,  208 ; — 
Cheyt  Sing's  independent  authority,  209; — Re(»pitulation ; — 
Mr.  Hastings*  Narrative  of  the  insuirsction  of  Benares,  211 ; — 
His  Defence  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  212 ; — Breach  of  agree- 
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mmt  with  Chert  Sing,  S13 ; — Requintdon  on  Chevt  Sina  for  con- 
tribution for  the  war,  214;— Renewal  of  the  dem»nd,  218;— 
Acqnieaceace  of  Mr.  Fnuicia,  220  ;— Merita  of  the  paxtj  in  the 
Comual  oppoaed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  221  ; — AcquicMence  of  the 
Directors,  222 ; — The  eiaction  illegal,  224  ;r— Reference  to  opinions 
of  Mr.  Ktt,  ib. ; — Compliance  of  Cheyt  Sing,  225 ;— Object  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  ruin  Cnsrt  Sing,  ib. ; — Cause  of  personal  lesent- 
nent,  226 ;— Cheyt  Sing  a  punctuality  of  payment,  228 ; —  De- 
mand of  caTalry  bom  Chejrt  Sing,  230 ; — His  present  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  231 ; — Pretence  of  delay  in  payment  of  the  troops 
from  Ch^  Sing's  unpunrtuahtr,  234 ; — -Recapitalation,  ib. ; — 
CoDSequencea  of  receivmg  Chert  Sing's  rent  through  the  Red- 
dent,  235;— Fine  levied  on  Chevt  Sing,  236;— Mr.  Hastings' 
plea  of  benefiting  the  Company  by  the  fine,  238 ; — His  visit  to 
Benares,  239;— Hb  reception  of  Cheyt  Sing,  240;— Letter  of 
repKMwh,  241 ;— Offer  of  fine  by  Cheyt  Sing,  .6. ;— His  answer  to 
the  letter,  242 ;— Its  submiBsiveneas,  243 ;— Mr.  Hastings'  obser- 
vatitaiB  on  the  letter,  244 ; — Parallel  betveen  the  prisoner  and 
Alexanderthe  Great,  245 ;— Arrest  of  Cheyt  Sing,  24Ci ;- OtFencea 
'[mputedto  Cheyt  Sing,248;— Contradicted  by  his  conduct,  249; 


— Abstinence  from  allusion  to  his  present,  251  ; — The  rebellion 
cbaneable  on  Mr.  Hastings,  262;-~  Recapitulation,  253; — 
ift.  Hastings'  delegation  of  his  authority,  254 ; — Other  matters 


D  present  change,  254  j   Renumcretion  of  charaea,  255;- 
Hiserable  condition  of  Ch^  Sing,  2S6 ; — Effects  of  payiiw  his 
tribute  at  Benares,  257  ; — Delay  in  pafing  the  exactions,  2^; — 
Necessity  for  retrieving  character  of  British  _' 
qnences  of  acquitting  Mr.  Hastings,  260 ; — Purity  of  the 
in  question,  262 ; — Concluding  remarks,  263 ;— Bredsioi 
articles  of  impeachment,  2ti4. 


Speech  of  Chables  Gsbv,  EbQ.,  MjatAGER  for  the  House  of 

COIDIOIIS,    IN   SUPPORT    OF    THE    FlBST  ARTICLE    OF  CHARGE, 

EELATnto  TO  Benares  ;.  2Sth  Febktiart,  1788. 

Paits  of  the  charge  assigned  to  the  Manager,  265; — Indepen- 
dent right  of  Cheyt  Sing,  266 ;— Secured  oy  treaties,  26?  ;— 
Definition  of  the  Company's  rights  of  sovereignty,  ib.  ;^Claims 
upon  Cheyt  Sine's  gratitude,  269; — Arbitrary  exactions  not 
justified  by  feud^  law,  270; — Crimea  imputed  to  Cheyt  Sing, 
272;  —  Rapacity  of  Mr.  Hastings,  274;  —  Concealment  of  his 
purnofle  iu  visiting  Benares,  ib, ; — Hia  prevarication,  275 ; — Offer 
of  tne  Nawab  of  Oude  to  purchase  Benarea,  2/6 ; — Cheyt  Sing's 
expressions  of  submission,  »6. ; — Places  himself  in  Mr.  HastinsB* 
power,  277 ; — His'arrest,  278 ; — Exasperation  of  his  aubjects,  279 ; 
— Imputationof  rebellion  against  him,  280; — Letter  of  submission 
afUr  his  escape,  281 ;— Reduction  of  the  country,  282;— Tyran- 
nical conductor  Mr.  Hastings,  282;— PlunderofBidjej  Ghur,284; 
— Conditions  offered  to  the  Rani,  285 ; — Licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers,  286 ; — Resulting  from  Mr,  Hastin^M'  orders,  287 — His 
piofaibition  of  provision  ifor  the  Rani,  291 ;— -Failure  of  object  of 
securing  money,  292 ; — Impolitic  settlement  of  the  country,  293 ; 
— Sncceasion  of  Mehipnaraim,  294  ; — Control  exercised  by  the 
Resident,  296  j — Abuses  introduced  into  the  gtrvemment,  296 ; — 
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Deposition  of  Mehipnaniim,  297 ; — His  denuuidi  of  an  inquiif, 
299 ; — Iroprisonment  of  hia  minuter,  300 ; — Ruin  of  the  oDunbT, 
302j— Conclusion,  305. 

Sfskch  of  JoHif  Ansibdtheb,  Esq.,  Makager  for  the  Uodbs 

OF  COHHONS,  IN  ScMHING    DP   THE  EtTOENCE    ON    THB  FiRST 

Article  op  Charge,  relating  to  Benares;  Hth  April, 

1788. 

Completeness  of  the  ci-idence,  -'Ml/; — Evidence  derived  from 
Mr.  Hutings,  308 ;— Rank  and  condition  of  Bulwant  Sing,  ib. ; 
— Company's  Kuarantee  of  independence  to  Biilwant  Sing,  310 ; 
— TreaW  of  Aflahabad,  i6. ;— Succeesioa  of  Cheyt  Sing,  312;— 
Renewal  of  stipulations  in  his  favoiu',  ib. ; — Protect^  against 
the  Nawab's  encroachments,  313; — Mr.  Hastings'  assertion  that 
he  was  an  amil,  ^14;  —  Disregard  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  Cheyt 
Sing's  rights,  dl6i^  Sorereignty  of  Benares  granted  to  the 
Company,  31/  ; — Mr.  Hastings'  plea  of  being  controlled  by  his 
Council,  it.  ; — Cheyt  Sing's  independence,  320  ; — Propositions 
of  Mr.  HastinKs  respecting  the  goremment  of  6enat«s,  322; — 
'  Payment  of  tribute  at  Benares,  325 ; — Appointment  of  Mr.  Fowke 
as  Resident  at  Benares,  326 , — Plan  for  the  defence  of  India  iu 
1778,  328 ;— Exactions  from  Cheyt  Sing,  ib. ;— Dispute  in  the 
Council  respecting  them,  329; — Mie-statements  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
330; — DemRjids  of  money  on  Cheyt  Sing,  ih~\' — His  remon- 
strances, 331; — Charged  with  failure  in  remitting  monCT  for 
M^or  Camac,  333; — Xo  entry  of  complaint  in  records  or  the 
Council,  334 ; — Demand  of  cavalry,  335 ; — No  record  of  hia  dis- 
affection, 336 ; — Extraordinary  power  assumed  by  Mr,  Hastings, 
337;— Chai^  against  Cheyt 'Sing  of  rebellion,  338;— Of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Mahrattas,  339 ; — Mr.  Hastings  influenced 
by  personal  resentment,  ib.  ;■ — Hia  chaises  against  Cheyt  Sing, 
341 ;— Mr.  Fowke's  removal  th>m  Benares,  342  ;~An«Bt  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  344  ; — Presumption  of  his  refusal  to  pay  his  fine,  345 ; — 
Colonel  Gardner's  eridence,  346 ; — Tumult  occasioned  by  Cheyt 
Sing's  imprisonment,  347  (^Affidavits  collected  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings for  bis  justification,  348 ; — His  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
hia  predecessors,  349; — Bulwant  Sing's  independency,  350; — 
Right  of  fining  asserted  by  Mr.  HastmgBj  351  % — His  claim  of 
despotic  power,  352 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  letters  respecting  the  trea- 
sures taken  at  Bidgey  Ghur,  354 ; — Settlement  of  the  province  of 
Benares,  356 ; — Mr.  Benn's  evidence,  ib. ; — Expulsion  of  Durbqey 
Sing,  358; — Expulsion  of  Jagger-deo-Sing,  359; — Conclution, 
Sfc,  3Gi. 

Observations  op  the  Biqut  Hon.  Edudnb  Burke,  Mamaceb 

FOB    THE    HOCSE    OF   CoimONe,  OK    THE    EVIDENCE    ON    THE 

First  Charge  ;  11th  April,  1788. 

Impriaonment  of  Durbejey  Sing,  362; — Hia  insolvency,  363; 
— Degradation  caused  by  imprisonment,  364  ; — Durbqjej  Sing's 
deprivation  of  his  books  in  priaon,  365 ; — Cheyt  Sing's  caste, 
366 ; — The  inealt  offered  to  him  wh«i  under  arrest,  ib. 
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OF  William  Adah,  Esq.,  Mamaobr  for  the  HeusK 
OP  CoMMOKs,  IS  Opening  the  Second  CnAROE,  relating  to 
THE  Begohs  «p  OnoE ;   15th  April,  1788 

The  crimes  chuged  in  the  ImpeachTaent  different  from  thou 
tried  in  ordjnwy  courts,  368 ; — Proliiitj  of  the  Articles,  369 ; — 
Contents  of  the  Bereral  par&gnphs  of  the  Second  Article,  370; — 
Description  of  the  countiy  of  Oude,  372; — Its  revenue,  373; — 
Prorince  of  Benues,  374 ; — Knglish  connection  with  Uude,  ii, ; 
The  RohillAwar,  375;— Debt  ansing  from  it,  37S;— Resident  in 
C)ude,377; — The  Begums,  i6.; ^Regard  shown  to  women  in  India, 
378 ;— Property  of  the  Begums,  379 ;— Their  jagirs,  ii.;— Treaauies 
belonging  to  the  Bow  Begum,  383;— Opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Council  respecting  the  treasures,  381  ; — The  Nawab's  claim  upon 
them,  382,— App^  of  the  Begum  to  Mr.Haatings,  383;— Opinion 
of  the  Nawab  respecting  the  treasures,  385  ;^Property  of  Munnjr 
Bt^m,  386 ;— Guarantees  to  the  Bow  Begum,  38?;— Letter  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Nawab  in  her  behalf,  389;— Mr.  Hastmgs' 
sentiments  on  filial  piety,  390 ; — Guarantee  to  Munny  Bupim, 
391 ;— Treaty  signed  by  we  Nawah,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
pany, 394  i— Duties  of  Mr.  Hastings,  395 ;— Illegal  delegation  of 
his  power,  396; — Appointment  of  special  agent  at  Lucknow, 
397  ;^R«cal  (rf  Mr.  Biistow,  and  reappointment  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  iS. ;— Assumption  of  the  government  of  Oude,  400;^Ver- 
dirt  in  the  case  of  Raftiel  v.  Verelst,  402 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  joomey 
to  Benares  and  Oude,  403 ;— Date  of  hja  Xarrative  of  the  Insur- 
rection in  Benares,  404 ;— Treaty  of  Chunar,  405 ;— Delay  in 
communicating  it  to  the  Coun^  406 ;~- Charges  a^nst  the 
Begums  fabricated  by  Sir  Ehjah  Irapey,  408  ;~Mr.  Hastings' 
explanation  of  the  treaty,  409  ; — Interruption  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
ib. ;— The  Begums  deprived  of  their  jagirs,  410 ;  —  Seizure  of 
their  treasures,  411  ; — Proceedings  of  Sir  El\jah  Impey,  412; — 
Reluctant*  of  the  Nawab,  413;— Manner  of  resumption  of  the 
jagirs,  414 ;  —  Lstter  of  Mr.  UastinaH  to  Mr.  Middleton  urging 
the  measure,  i6.;^Purity  of  British  justice,  416; — Storm  m 
Fjisbad  by  Mr.  Middleton,  417;— He  is  blamed  by  Mr.  Hastings 
for  allowing  time  to  the  Begums  to  treat,  ib. ; — Imprisonment 
of  the  Begums'  ministers,  418 ; — Treatment  of  the  family  of  the  i 
late  Nawab,  419 ;— Adiice  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Mr.  Hastings 
to  collect  affidavits  to  jnstiFjr  his  acts,  423 ;— Mirza  Saadat  Ali 
reflected  on  in  the  affidavits,  434 ; — Determination  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  Begums,  425 ; — Pretended 
rebellion  in  Oude,  426;^AbBence  of  proceedings  to  convict, 
427;  —  Order  of  the  Directors  to  restore  the  jaairs,  428;  — 
Minute  of  Mr.  Hastings,  429  ; — Criminality  of  Mr,  Hastings, 
430; — Pleas  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  justification,  432 ;— Conclusion, 
43*. 

Sfbkch  of  THE  Rlght  Hon.  Thomas  Pelmaji,  Makaoeb  for 
THE  House  of  Commons,  in  Support  of  the  Second  Article 
OP  THE  Charge,  relating  to  the  Beguus  of  Oude  ;  16th 
April,  1788. 

Present  charge  the  basis  of  the  Impeachment,  436; — InSuence 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  friends  in  his  favour,  43? ;— Assistance  of  Eng- 
d2 
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mption  of  the  ii 


An    inquiiy    proposed,    443; — Disindin&tioii  of  the  Duecton 


tpprovkl,   ' 
of  the  D 


»girt,4;     . 

Th«r  diMppr 
ropoaed,  443; — Disindin&tioii  of 
Haatiaga,  i&. ;— Aixmsatioii  by  Mr.  Haatinga  <^ 
Middleton  and  Johnson,  ib. ; — Evidence  of  Middleton  nsunM 
Mr.  HsstinKa,  444  ;— Mr.  HMtinsa'  secret  order*  to  Middletan, 
445 ; — Pubfio  feelintr  in  faTOur  of  Mr.  Hutin^a,  446  ;~CkiBnoter 
of  his  Defence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  447 ; — Asc^ons  in  hia 
Drfence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  448 ; — His  reBponsibility  ftw 
the  acts  of  hia  BAentB,  449;— C&use  of  the  first  removal  of 
Middleton,  450;^The  two  English  brigades  in  the  sernoe  of  the 
Natntb,  ib. ; — The  Nan^b's  minister  &  dependant  of  Mr.  Haatinga, 
462; — Rssponsibilitf  of  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  transactions  in 
Oude,  44.3; — Mr.  Hastinga' visit  to  Oude,  4&4; — His  unwilling* 
neaa  to  see  the  Nawab,  455 ; — Absence  of  proof  of  rebellion  in  Oa(U^ 
466 ;— Treaty  of  Chunar,  45? ;— His  adrice  to  the  Nawab  to  make 
the  resumption  of  the  jagirs  general,  458 ; — Unwillingness  of  the 
Nawab  to  seize  the  jagirs,  460 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  disappointnunt 
of  the  booty  of  Bitljey  Ghiir,  463  ;^He  covets  3ie  treasures  of  the 
Beguma,  464 ; — Suspicions  of  the  B^[ums*  encouragement  of 
Cheyt  Sing's  rebellion,  465 ; — Mr.  Hastings'  plea  of  incomplete 
pducation,  46S; — Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Begums,  ib.; — 
Nature  of  the  affidavits  taken  by  Sir  Elyah  Impey,  468; — Letter 
of  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hastings,  charKing  the  Begums  with 
resistance  to  the  resumption  of  the  j^rs,  470; — Appeal  of  the 
Begum  to  Middleton  for  protection,  471 ; — Remonstrances  of  the 
Beguma  conatrued  into  rebellion,  473 ; — Withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish guarantee,  4/4; — Sums  taken  ttom  the  Beguma,  ib.; — 
Sufferings  of  the  family  of  the  late  Nawab,  475 ; — CompwisMi 
with  cruelties  practised  dj  the  Spanish  in  Mexico,  479. 


Spehcb  of  Richard  BoiHaLEY  Shebidah,  Esq.,  Manaoer  for 

TBH    HODSE    OF   COUUOHS,    IN    SUUUIKG  T7P    THE   EtIDEIICE 

OH  THE  Second  Article  of   ChargEi   sei^tino  to  the 
BEauMS  OF  OuDE  ;  3rd  Jomx,  1788. 

Absence  of  ]>ersonal  motives  in  the  prosecution,  482 ;  — 
Justification  of  severe  terms  used  by  the  Managers,  483 ; — 
Necessity   of  remedy   of  misgovemment   in    India,  484  ; — Full 

Sroof  of  the  charges,  486 ;  —  Nature  of  the  evidence,  ib. ; 
Ir.  Hastings'  Defences,  487; — Prejudices  of  natives  of  India 
respecting  their  women,  492;^SacredneBsof  the  zantuio,  493; — 
Fihat  duty  highly  r^^rded,  494  ;^The  Nawab's  oblig^ons  to 
his  mother,  li. ;— The  Bow  Beoum  left  bv  the  late  Nawab  to 
Mr.  Haatingg'  protection,  495; — The  claim  disregarded  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  496; — Disputes  between  the  Bow  Begum  and  her 
son,  the  Nawab,  ib. ; — Her  toana  to  the  Nawab,  49? ; — Tre»^ 
between  the  Bow  Begum  and  the  Nawab  respecting  the  beasure*, 
498 ;— Part  of  tlie  sum  to  be  paid  in  goods,  499 ;— The  goods 
claimed  by  the  Nawab  as  his  own,  ib. ; — The  Begum's  right  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Hastings,  500; — Her  right  to  the  treasures  not 
questioned,  5I}2 ; — Self-contiadictions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. ; — His 
plea  of  nou'reaponsibility  by  being  in  the  minority  at  the  Board, 
SIM  ; — The  Begum's  right  to  the  treasures  guaranteed  by  tct»,^. 
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COHTBim  or  THE  BFIECHia.  liU 

£07i— HMNawKb*!  igmwMice  of  the  ptetasnded  rebellMHi,  •&.  »— 
Dnft  of  thft  Nftwab  on  the  tre*siuw,  ib,; — Denikl  by  Mr.  !!•■• 
Hagi  of  hii  own  Defencee,  509 1 — His  denial  of  the  gaanaiee,  ib.; 
— Hiddkton'a  diBtiuaion  of  the  Begum  firom  a  pilgrinutgs  to 
Hmm,  510; — Compkinta  of  the  Begum  agunsttiteNurabiSll ; 
— ReoommendBtion  by  Middleton  of  tiu>  reception  of  the 
Begmn'e  dbuim,  ib.  ;—Dtttt»uA»  of  the  Begum  for  pioviiian  for 
the  kte  Nnrab's  fiunilf ,  613 ; — Letter  of  the  Conndl  on  the  mib* 
ject,  £14 ;— The  Xwnb's  traits  wiOi  the  Bc^nm,  ib.  t— Middletou'i 
Hgmtuntothetnafy,  517,— Dateof  the&mar.Sl!*!— Guwan- 
tee  in  &voui  of  the  dder  Beffum,  520; — Mr.  Hastings'  Muution 
4rf  the  guarantee,  621 ; — ETiaenoe  of  Mr.  Puriing  on  ibe  two 
taittv  beatiea  for  protection  of  the  Bwunu,  622; — Dqwiture 


5Si6 ; — Silence  of  Mr.  Hutings  on  the  sutqcct,  628 ; — Hi*  nibofr- 
tjuent  report  to  the  Directors,  ib. ; — Statsnent  that  the  monef 
was  not  paid  at  the  time,  630 ; — Contradictions  respecting  Gk 
tnnMetion,  531  ;— Plea  of  state  necessity,  533;— Tnaty  of 
Chonar,  534 ; — Engagement  to  relieve  the  Nawab  from  the 
Rqiport  of  the  CoropAnf's  officers,  536;~Rap«dty  of  the  English 
unaj  in  Onde,  540; — Stipulation  for  the  resumption  of  the 
jagin,  641 ; — Engagement  of  the  Nawab  to  lurrender  the  nianage- 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  EDMUND  BUBKE, 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN 
OPENING  THE  IMPEACHMENT  ;  ISFiBEnABT,  1788. 


Mt  Lords, — Tbc  gentlemeii  who  have  it  ia  commaiid  to 
Bupport  the  impeachment  agiunst  Mr.  Hastings,  late  Grovernor 
General  of  Bengal,  have  directed  me  to  open  a  general  vietr 
of  the  grounds  npon  which  the  Commons  nave  proceeded  in 
their  .cIuit^  against  him;  to  open  a  general  view  of  the 
extent,  the  magnitude,  the  nature,  the  tendency  and  effect, 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  have  charged  him ;  and  thej 
have  also  directed  me  to  give  such  an  explanation,  as,  with 
their  lud,  I  may  be  enabled  to  nve,  of  such  circumstances, 
preceding  or  concomitant  with  the  cnmea  with  wluch  they 
charge  him,  as  may  tend  to  explain  whatever  may  be  found 
obscure  in  the  charges  as  they  stand.  And  they  have  further 
commanded  me,  and  enabled  me  I  hope  and  trust,  to  give  to 
your  Lordships  such  an  explanation  of  anything  in  the  laws, 
customs,  opinions  and  manners,  of  the  people  concerned,  and 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  charge 
him,  aa  may  tend  to  remove  all  doubt  and  ambiguity  from 
the  minds  of  your  Lordships  upon  tbeae  subjects.  The 
several  Articles,  as  they  appear  before  you,  will  be  opened 
by  the  other  gentlemen  with  more  distinctness,  and  without 
doubt  with  inSnitely  more  particularity,  when  they  come  to 
apply  the  evidence  that  they  adduce  to  eadi  charge.     This 
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2  Opmatg  of  the  Impeachment: 

u  FM.iTga.  Jb  tiiQ  plan,  my  Lords,  tliat  we  mean  to  puTBue  on  the  great 

ehaiKe  which  ie  now  before  your  Loi'dshipB. 
ijDuiimJty        My  Lords,  I  confess  that  in  this  business  I  come  before 
Hu^^    your  Lordships  with  a  considerable   degree   of   aDimatioD, 
i^if*^'  because  I  think  it  ie  n  most  auspicious  circumstance  in  a 
HcotiMi.      prosecution  like  this,  in  which  the  honour  of  this  kingdom 
and  that  of  many  nations  is  involved,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  onr  preliminary  process  to  the  hour  of  this  solemn 
trial,  not  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion  has  ansen  between 
the  two  bouses.    My  X^ords,  .there  were  persona  who,  looking 
i;ftther  upon  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  joum&ls  of  Parlia^ 
ment  than  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  public  justice  ot 
Parliament*   had   formed   hopes  consolatory    to    them    and 
unfavourable  to  ua     There  were  persons  who  entertained 
hopes  that  the  corruptions  of  In(£a  should  have  escaped 
amongst  the  dissensions  of  Parliament:  but  they  are  ais- 
i^ipoioted.    They  will  be  disappointed  in  all  the  rest  of  their 
expectations  which  they  had  formed  upon  ererythiuj;  except 
the  merits  of  the  cause.     The  Commons  will  not  have  the 
melancholy  and  unsocial  f^lory  of  having  acted  a  right  part 
in  an  imperfect  work.     What  the  greatest  inquest  of  the 
nation    has    begun,   its   highest  tribunal    will   acconmlish. 
Justice  will  be  done  to  India.     It  is  true  your  Lordlsbipa 
will  hare  your  full  share  in  this  great  and  glorious  work ; 
but  we  shall  always  consider  that  any  honour  that  ia  divided 
with  your  Lordships  will  be  more  than  doubled  to  ourselves. 
My  I<ordd,  I  muat  confess  that,  amongst  all  these  encourag- 
ing prospects,  the  Commons  do  not  approach  your  Lordships' 
Impadaiioe  bar  without  some  coneiderable  degree  of  anxiety.     I  hope  and 
the  HouMc^  trust  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  we  have  in 
^^^I^JJ^hand  will  reconcile  some  degree  of  solicitude  for  the  event 
«M»-  with    the    undoubtii^    confidence   with   which   we    repose 

ourselves  upon  your  Lordships'  justice.  For  we  are  so  made» 
my  Lords,  that  it  is  not  only  the  greatness  of  the  danger  but 
the  value  of  the  stake  that  excites  our  concern  in  every 
undertaking;  and  I  do  assure  your  Lordships — for  I  am. 
authorised  to  say  it — that  no  standard  is  sumcieat  to  esti- 
mate the  value  which  the  Commons  set  upon  the  fate  of  the 
ca^e  which  they  now  bring  before  you.  For,  my  Lords, 
cannot  be  conceived— God  forbid  that  it  should  be  conceived. 
— that  the  business  of  this  day  is  the  business  of  this  man. 
The  question  is,  not  solely  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
be  found  innocent  or  be  found  guilty,  but  whether  millions' 
of  mankind  shall  be  miserable  or  happy.     You  do  not  decide 
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the  odfleonly;  you   fix  a   rule.     For  your  LordshipB   will  uPxaiTsg. 
undoubtedly  see,  in  the  course  of  this  cause,  that  there  is  not  , 

only  a  long,  connected,  ayGtematic,  couree  of  miBdemeanoure, 
bat  an  equally  connected  system  of  maxims  and  principles 
tDvented  to  justify  them,  upon  which  your  Lordships  must 
judge.  Tt  ie  according  to  the  indgmeot  that  you  shull  pro- 
nounce upon  the  past  transactions  of  India,  connected  with 
iboee  prinoples,  that  the  whole  rulci  tenure,  tendency  and 
lAianicter,  of  our  future  government  in  India  is  to  be  finally 
decided.  My  Lords,  it  will  take  its  course  and  work  its 
whole  impression  from  the  business  of  this  hour.  My  Lords,  Thecradu 
it  is  not  only  the  interest  of  a  great  empire  which  is  concerned,  "th^^J^ 
which  is  now  a  most  considerable  part  of  the  British  empire,  E^^ 
but,  my  Lords,  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  British  nation 
will  themselves  be  decided  by  this  decision.  My  Lords,  they 
will  stand  or  fidl  thereby.  We  are  to  decide  by  the  case  of  this 
gentleman  whether  the  crimes  of  indiriduals  are  to  be  turned 
into  public  guilt  and  national  ignominy,  or  whether  this 
nation  will  convert  these  offences,  which  have  thrown  a 
transient  shade  on  its  glory,  into  a  judgment  that  will  reflect 
a  pennanent  lustre  on  the  honour,  justice  and  humanity,  of 
thu  kingdom. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  oonuderation  which  has  caused  Tbeooniti- 
aolicitude  to  the  Commons,  equal  to  those  other  two  great  SirSSJl'S' 
interests  that  are  affected — I  mean  the  interest  of  our  "ri^'V; 
empire  in  India  and  the  interest  of  the  national  character — 
something  that  if  possible  comes  more  home  to  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  every  Englishman — I  mean  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  itself,  which  is  deeply  involved  in  the  event  of 
this  cause  For  the  consequence  and  purport  of  an  impeach- 
ment for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  before  the  Peers  of 
this  kingdom,  upon  a  charge  of  the  Commons,  will  very  much 
be  decided  by  your  decision.  For,  my  Lords,  if  this  tribunal 
should  be  found,  as  I  hope  it  will  always  be  found,  too  great 
for  toifling  and  petty  causes ;  if  it  should  at  the  same  time 
be  found  incompetent  to  one  of  the  greatest  which  can  come 
before  you ;  if  the  lesGer  from  their  smallncps  escape  you, 
and  the  greatest  from  their  magnitude  oppress  you ;  it  is 
impossible  that  the  high  end  of  this  juaicature  can  be 
answered. 

My  Lords,  X  do  not  know  whether  tt  is  owing  to  the  polish  lunt;  of 


of  our  times,  less  fertile  perhaps  in  great  offences  than  those  SSd^eS" 
I  before  us,  or  whether  it  is  from  a  sluggish  ^J^o' 
apathy  which  boa  dulled  and  enervated  public  justice  1  am 


that  have  gone  1 

' "  '   '    !  dulled  an 
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»  TBB.17S8.  not  called  upon  to  determine,  but,  whatever  the  cause  is,  it  is 
now  sixty-three  years  since  any  impeachment,  grounded  on 
an  abase  of  authority  and  misdemeanour  in  ofGce,  has  been 
brought  berore  this  tribunal.  The  last  that  I  recollect  is  that 
of  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the  year  1725.*  So  that  the  oldest 
process  known  to  the  constitution  of  this  country  has  now 
upon  its  revival  some  appearance  of  novelty.  And  at  this 
time,  when  all  Europe  is  perhaps  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion, when  antiquity  has  lost  all  its  effect  and  reverence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  when  novelty  still  retains  the  sus- 
mdons  that  always  will  be  attached  to  novelty,  we  have 
been  very  anxious  indeed,  in  a  business  like  this,  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  that  nothing  in  the  revival  of  this  great 
parliamentary  process  should  afford  an  excuse  for  its  future 
^■huMd  disuse.  Wliatever  does  not  stand  with  credit  cannot  stand 
<?E^t^  long ;  and  if  the  constitution  should  be  deprived — I  mean  not 
1^5?°'^  in  form,  but  virtually — of  this  resource,  we  should  certainly 
be  deprived  of  all  its  other  valuable  parts;  because  this  is 
the  cement  which  binds  it  all  together,  this  is  the  individuat- 
ing principle  that  makes  England  what  England  is.  This 
it  IS  by  wluch  the  magistracy  and  all  other  things  are  direct- 
ed, and  must  be  tried  and  controlled.  It  is  by  this  tribunal 
that  statesmen  who  abuse  th^r  power  are  tried  before  states- 
men and  by  statesmen,  upon  solid  principles  of  state  mora- 
lity. It  is  here  that  Uiose  who  by  on  abuse  of  power  have 
polluted  the  spirit  of  all  laws  can  never  hope  for  the  least  . 

Protection  from  any  of  its  forms.  It  is  here  that  those  who 
ave  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  the  protection  of  law 
can  never  hope  to  escape  through  any  of  its  defects.  Your 
Lordships  have  great  and  plenary  powers;  you  do  not  super- 
sede, you  do  not  annihilate,  any  subordinate  jurisdictions ;  on 
the  contrary  you  are  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  them 
all.  Here  it  is  that  no  subject  in  any  part  of  the  empire  can 
be  refusetl  justice.  Here  it  is  that  we  provide  for  that  which 
is  the  great,  substantial,  excellence  of  our  constitution — I 
mean,  that  great  circulation  of  responsibility,  bv  which, 
excepting  the  supreme  power,  no  man  in  any  condition  can 
escape  his  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
ModemUm  '^y  Lords,  impressed  as  we  were  with  the  weight  and  con- 
iii-  sequence  of  this  mode  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  resolving 
lay  hold  on  this  great  security,  the  Commons  have  con- 

*  Seen  "  Report  from  the  Lords'CctQmittee  appointed  10  eiBmiae  PrecedmU 
relative  (o  the  State  of  the  Impeachmenl  sguust  Wwren  Hutingi,  Etquire." — 
OKIered  lo  be  printed  19th  April,  1791. 
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dncted  themselTes  with  buc^  care,  without  losiog  the  spirit  uPn.i788. 
and  zeal  of  a  public  prosecution  they  have  comported  them- 
■elves  in  this  prosecution  with  such  moderation,  with  auch 
temper  and  sacb  decorum,  as  would  not  ill  become  the  final 
jnd^nent — if  with  them  rested  the  final  judgment — of  this 
great  cause. 

M7  Lords,  we  say  that,  with  very  few  interruptions  indeed, 
the  afi^rs  of  India  have  conatantly  engaged  the  attention  oi' 
the  House  of  Commons  for  more  than  fourteen  years.  We 
eay  that  we  tried  every  method  of  legislative  provision  before 
we  had  recourse  to  anything  that  was  a  mode  of  punishment. 
We  say,  my  Lords,  that  we  came  forward  in  the  year  1774 
and  paBoed  an  act  for  putting  an  end  to  tJiese  disorders. 
Finding  that  that  act  of  Parliament  did  not  answer  all  the 
ends  that  were  expected  from  it — finding  that  that  act  of 
Parliament  fell  short  of  our  expectations — we  had  in  the 
year  1782  recourse  to  a  body  of  monitory  resolutions.  But 
when  we  found  that  our  laws,  when  we  found  that  our 
admonitions  were  despised,  that  enormities  were  increased  in 
proportion  to  what  was  to  be  effected ;  when  we  found  that; 
legal  authority  seemed  to  skulk  and  conceal  its  head  like 
outlawed  guilt ;  when  we  found  that  those  who  were 
^pointed  by  Parliament  to  assert  the  authority  [of  the  Uwa] 
of  this  kingdom  were  the  moat  forward  and  most  active  in 
oppo^tjon  to  them ;  then  it  was  time  for  the  justice  of  the 
naUon  to  exert  itself.  To  have  forborne  any  longer  would 
not  have  been  patience,  but  collusion — a  participation  in 
guilt,  and't making  ourselves]  almost  parties  with  the  crimi- 
nal. When  we  found  ourselves  in  that  altuation,  we  raised 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  occasion ;  we  attempted  everything 
in  order  to  know  whether  we  could  find  and  feel  our  way,  if 
poBuble,  to  avoid  a  painful  duty  without  betraying  a  sacred 
tirust     My  Lords,  we  found  it  imposrible. 

Having  therefore  resolved  on  the  mode  of  appeal  and 
proceeding,  it  was  our  next  businees  to  find  something  that 
was  wor^y  of  long  deliberation.  We  have  proceeded 
accordingly.  We  have  proceeded  with  calm  selection  ;  and  we 
have  chos«n — we  trust  it  will  appear  to  your  Lordships — such 
a  crime,  auch  a  criminal,  suca  a  body  of  evidence,  such  a 
mode  of  process,  as  would  have  recommended  this  proceed- 
ing to  posterity,  even  if  it  hod  not  been  supported  by  the 
example  of  our  ancestors. 

First,  to  speak  of  the  process  which  we  use.     Besides  that  The  proccn 
longpreviousdeliberationoffourteeuyear8,when  we  examined  S^^^ 
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<^  every  oircumatance  that  conld  prove  favourable  to  the  delin- 
quent whom  we  resolved  to  prosecute,  there  was  no  precedent 
to  be  found  in  the  journals  favourable  to  him  that  was  not 
applied  to;  andanumberofthingsutteriy  unknown  to  former 
parliamentary  proceediDga,  which  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
favour  the  party  that  was  to  be  prosecuted,  were  resorted  to  on 
that  occasion.  My  Lords,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  proceedinea 
the  criminal  desired  to  be  beard.  My  Lords,  he  was  henrd; 
and  he  produced  before  the  bar  of  ^e  House  of  Commons 
that  indecent  and  unbecomii^  paper  which  lies  on  our  table^ 
deliberately  given  in  by  his  own  hand  and  signed  with  hie 
own  name.*  But,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  passed  by  every- 
thing in  that  paper  with  a  magnanimity  that  became  them. 
They  considered  that  the  facts  he  alluded  to  must  be  main- 
tained ;  and,  having  used  all  manner  of  previous  deliberation, 
having  given  a  large  scope,  even  beyond  former  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  to  everything  that  could  be  said  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  suggested  in  his  &vour,  then  we  pro- 
ceeded with  confidence  to  your  Xiordships'  bar.  So  far  as 
to  the  process ;  which,  though  I  mentioned  it  last  in  the  line 
of  order  in  which  I  stated  things,  I  thought  it  best  to 
despatch  first 
I  My  Lords,  in  the  next  place  I  observe,  with  respect  to  the 
e.  crime  which  we  chose,  we  chose  one  which  we  contemplated 
in  its  nature,  with  all  its  circumstances,  with  all  its  exte- 
nuations, and  with  all  its  aggravations  ;  and,  on  that  review, 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  the  crimes  with  which  we  chaise  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  are  substantial  crimes ;  that  they  are 
no  errors  or  mistakes,  such  as  wise  and  good  men  might 
possibly  fall  inta     They  are  crimes,  my  Lords — truly,  and 

firoperly,  and  emphatically,  crimes.  The  Conunons  are  too 
iberal  not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  great  and  arduous 
public  eituation.  They  know  too  well  that  domineering 
necessities  will  frequently  occur  in  all  great  affairs.  They 
know  that  the  exigencies  of  a  great  occasion,  in  its  preci- 
pitate career,  do  not  give  time  to  have  recourse  to  fixed 
principles,  but  that  they  oblige  men  frequently  to  dedde  in 
a  manner  that  calmer  reason  would  certainly  have  rejected. 
We  know  that,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by  men,  the  persona 
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who'  eerre  us  must  be  tried  ae  men,  aod  that  tbere  is  a  very  uPn.iTsa. 
large  B,Uowai)oe  indeed  dae  to  buman  infirmity  and  human 
error.  This,  my  Lords,  we  knew  and  had  weighed  before  we 
came  to  your  Lordships'  bar.  But  the  crimes  which  we 
charge  in  these  Articles  are  not  the  lapses  and  defects  and 
errors  of  common  human  nature  and  frailty,  such  as  we 
know  and  feel,  and  can  allow  for.  They  are  crimes  which 
have  their  rise  in  the  wicked  dispositions  of  men ;  they  are 
crimes  that  have  their  rise  in  avarice,  rapacity,  pride,  cruelty, 
ferocity,  malignity  of  temper,  baughtmess,  insolence ;  m 
short,  my  Lch^  in  everythii^  that  manifests  a  heart  black- 
ened to  the  very  blackest — a  heart  dyed  deep  in  blackness^ 
a  heart  corrupted,  vitiated  and  gangrened,  to  the  very  core. 
If  we  do  not  plant  the  crimes  tiiat  we  charge  [him  with  in] 
those  vices  which  the  breast  of  man  is  made  to  abhor  and  its 
laws  to  protect  gainst,  we  desire  no  longer  to  be  heard  on 
this  occasion.  Let  everything  be  pleaded  that  can  be 
pleaded  on  the  score  of  error  and  infirmity ;  we  give  up  the 
whole.  We  stand  on  crimes  that  were  crimes  of  delihe- 
raticMi.  We  chaise  him  with  nothing  that  he  did  not  commit 
upon  deliberation,  that  be  did  not  commit  against  remon- 
strance. We  charge  lum  with  nothing  that  he  did  not 
oc«nmit  against  command.  We  cbaive  him  with  nothing 
that  he  did  not  commit  contrary  to  the  advice,  contrary  to 
the  admonition  and  reprimand,  of  those  who  were  authorised 
by  the  laws  to  reprove  and  reprimand  him.  They  were 
crimes,  not  agunst  forms,  but  agwnst  those  eternal  laws  of 
justice  which  you  are  assembled  here  to  assert;  which  fojms 
are  made  to  support  and  not  to  aupereede  in  any  instance 
whatever.  They  were,  not  in  formal  and  technical  language, 
but  in  real  and  absolute  effect,  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. 

So  far  as  to  the  crimes.  Now  as  to  the  criminal.  We  chanctcrof 
have  not  chosen  to  bring  before  you  a  poor,  puny,  trembling  *f  "'*"'" 
delinquent,  misled  perhaps  by  the  example  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  kept  him  in  awe,  and  afterwards  oppressed  by 
their  powers  in  order  to  make  his  punishment  the  means  of 
screening  the  greater  offences  of  those  that  were  above  him. 
We  have  not  brought  before  your  Lordships  one  of  those 
poor,  obscure,  offent^re,  in  an  inferior  situation,  who,  when 
ois  insignificance  and  weakness  are  weired  against  the 
power  of  the  prosecution,  gives  even  to  public  justice  some- 
thing of  ibe  appearance  of  oppression.  Ko,  my  Lords;  we 
have   brought  before  your  Lorasbips  the  first  man  io  rank. 
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16  ym.  17S8.  anthority  and  station.  "We  have  broagbt  before  you  tbe  head, 
the  chief,  the  captain^eneral  in  iniquity — one  in  whom  all 
the  frauds,  all  the  peculations,  all  -  the  violence,  all  tbe 
tyranny,  in  India  are  embodied,  disciplined  and  arrayed. 
This  is  the  pereon,  my  Lords,  that  we  bring  before  yon. 
Then,  if  we  have  brought  before  you  such  a  person,  if  you 
strike  at  him  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  great  many  more 
examples !  you  strike  at  the  whole  corps  if  you  strike  aX 
the  head. 
NMureof  My  Lords,  so  far  as  to  the  crime,  and  so  far  as  to  the 
tobcDTO*  criminal.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  shall  say  a  few  w<n^s  relative 
duoBi  jQ  jjiQ  evidence  ihat  we  have  to  bnng  to  sapport  euch  a 
charge,  and  which  we  think  will  be  equal  to  the  onai^  itself. 
And  we  say  that  the  evidence  that  we  have  determined  to 
bring  before  you  is  evidence  of  record,  of  weighty,  officual, 
anthentic,  record,  and  ugoed  by  the  hand  of  the  criminal 
himself  in  many  instances.  We  have  to  bring  before  you 
bis  own  letters,  authenticated  by  his  own  hand.  We  shall 
bring  before  you  also  numbers  of  oral  living  witnesses,  com- 
petent to  speak  to  the  points  to  which  they  are  brought 
This,  my  Lords,  we  are  ready  to  bring  before  you ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  evidence  will  be  found  such  as  cannot  leave 
the  least  doubt  in  your  minds  of  the  (acta.  And  when  yon 
consider  them,  when  the  &ct8  are  proved,  I  believe,  from 
their  nature  and  effects,  yon  can  have  no  doubt  of  their 
criminality. 

My  Lords,  when  we  consider  the  late  enormous  power  of 
the  prisoner,  when  we  consider  his  criminal  and  mdefati- 
gable  assiduity  in  the  destruction  of  evidence,  when  we  con- 
rider  the  power  tliat  he  had  over  aH  testimony,  I  believe 
your  Lordships,  and  I  believe  the  world,  will  be  astonished 
that  so  much,  so  clear,  so  solid,  and  so  conclusive,  a  body  of 
evidence  has  been  obtained  against  him.  My  Lords,  this  I 
say,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  it 
would  satisfy  the  narrow  precision  which  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vail, and  which  really  does  prevail  to  a  degree,  in  all  subord- 
inate and  delegated  jurisdictions.  But  your  Lordships  \rill 
muntain,  what  we  assert  and  claim  as  the  right  of  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  that  you  are  not  bound  by  any  rules  what- 
ever, except  those  of  natural,  immutable  and  substantial, 
justice.  God  forbid  that  the  Commons  should  come  before 
your  Lordships,  and  dewre  that  anything  should  be  received 
as  proof  which  is  not  in  its  own  nntnre  adapted  to  prove  the 
matter  in  question  I    God  forbid  that  they  should  do  so  I  for 
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tley  would  then  overtnm  the  Teryprinciplea  of  that  justice  itVra.im. 
which  they  reeort  to  yoor  Lordships  to  obtain  in  fiiyour  of 
tbeir  oonstitaents,  and  in  favour  of  the  people  of  India  ;  they 
vonld  be  giving  an  evil  example,  that  would  redound  to  their 
own  injury  luid  bring  mischief  upon  the  heads  of  themselves 
and  aU  their  posterity.  God  ibrbid,  os  the  other  hand,  that 
yonr  Lordships  should  ever  reject  evidence  on  any  pretended 
nicety ! — ^which  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  I  have  too  mnch 
confidence  in  the  leaming  with  which  you  will  be  advised,  and 
the  liberality  and  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
yon  were  bom,  to  suspect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that  you 
would,  by  any  abuse  ot  the  forms  and  technical  course  of 
proceedings,  deny  justice  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  .that 
claims  it  at  your  hand.  For  your  Lordships  always  had  a 
boundless  power — I  mean,  always  within  the  linuts  of  jusUce. 
Tour  Loroships  always  had  a  boundless  power  and  unlimited 
jurisdiction.  You  have  now  a  boundless  object.  It  la  not  Greatnni  of 
frcHn  this  country  or  the  other,  from  this  district  or  the  tOT^''^ta 
other,  that  relief  is  applied  for,  but  from  whole  tribes  ofdL'won^ 
mflnriog  nations — various  descriptions  of  men,  differing  in  th«  hoow. 
language,  in  manners  and  in  rights — men  separated  by  every 
means  from  yon.  However,  by  the  providence  of  God,  they 
are  come  here  to  supplicate  justice  at  your  Lordships'  bar ; 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will  be  no  rule,  formed  upon 
municipiu  maxims,  which  will  prevent  the  imperial  justice 
irtu<&  you  owe  to  the  people  that  call  to  yon  mim  all  parts 
of  a  great,  disjointed,  empire. 

Sitnated  as  this  kingdom  is — an  object,  thank  God  I  of  envy 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  greatness  and  its  power — its 
conduct,  in  that  very  elevated  ntuation  to  which  it  has  arisen, 
will  undoubtedly  be  scrutinised  It  is  well  known  that  great 
wealth  has  poured  into  this  country  from  India ;  and  it  is 
no  derogation  to  us  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  that  by  which  great  empires  have  been  corrupted, 
and  by  which  assemblies  almost  as  respectable  and  venerable 
as  your  Ijordships'  have  been  known  to  be  indirectly  shaken. 
Hy  Lords,  when  I  say  that  forty  millions  of  money  hare  Neceait;  or 
eome  from  India  to  England,  we  ought  to  take  great  care  £^^'ta» 
that  corruption  does  not  follow ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  ^^'^2e 

that  the  best  way  to  secure  a  man's  reputation  is,  not  by  a  if^, 

proud denance  ot  pubuc  opmion,  but  by  guiding  one's  actions  i>xu». 
ia  such  a  way  as  that  public  opinion  may  afterwards  and 
not  previously  be  defied.     In  audi  a  situation,  it  is  necessnry 
that  notliing  in  your  Lordships'  proceetUngs  should  appear  to 
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isFu-iTaa-haTe  the  slighteat  trace,  the  faintest  odour,  of  ohioone     God 
'       forbid  that,  when  you  tiy  the  cause  of  Ada  in  the  preaenoe 
of  Europe,  there  should  be  the  least  suspicion  that  the  cause 
of  Aeis  IS  not  aa  good  with  you,  because  the  abuae  is  com- 
mttted  by  a  British  eubjeot  I — that  it  should  be  eopposed 
that  ihat  narrow  partiality,  so  deetructive  of  justice,  should 
guide  U8,  that   a  British    subject    in   power  should   have 
rights  which  are  denied  to  our  humble  aUiea,  to  our  detached 
dependents,  to  those  who,  at  such  a  distance,  depend  ujran 
the  breatii  of  British  justice  aoA.  have  deprived  themselreB 
of  eve^  other  resoorce  under  heaven  I 
^J^y^      My  Lords,  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  fear,  doubt  or  heaita- 
SnSSSf'  ^^^'  "  *®  what  your  Lordships  will  do — none  in  the  world. 
biAjE  God  forbid  I  should !     But  I  say  it  on  account  of  what  you 

niogtin^    all  kaow,  what  is  disseminated  abroad  among  the  public — 
*"-  that  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves  upon  th^r  merits 

and  their  actions  may  defend  themselves  behind  those  fences 
and  intrenchments  that  are  made  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  that  power  and  the  abusers  of  power  should 
cover  themselves  by  those  things  which  were  made  to  secure 
liberty.  But  God  forbid  it  should  be  bruited  abroad  that 
the  laws  of  England  are  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful ;  bat 
that  for  the  poor,  the  miserable  and  dePeucdess,  they  afford 
no  resource  at  all  I  God  forbid  it  should  be  said  that  we  in 
this  kingdom  know  how  to  confer  the  most  extravagant  and 
inordina^  power  upon  public  ministers,  but  that  we  are 
poor,  helpless,  deficient  and  impotent,  in  the  means  of  calling 
them  to  account  for  it  I  God  forbid  it  should  be  said  that  no 
nation  under  heaven  equals  the  British  in  substantial  violence 
and  in  formal  justice!  It  shall  never  be  said — and  I  trust 
that  this  cause  will  put  an  end  to  all  conjectures  of  that  kind, 
which  have  been  diKeminated  with  so  much  industry  through 
this  kingdom,  and  through  foreign  nations  too — that,  in  order 
to  cover  our  connivance  and  participation  in  guilt,  and  our 
<K)nuQon  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  East*  we  have  invented 
a  set  of  scholastic  distinctions,  abhorrent  to  the  general 
sentiments  of  mankind,  by  which  we  are  to  deny  ourselves 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  knows,  and 
what  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  both  knows  and  feels. 
Ood  forbid  any  appearance  of  that  kind  t  I  do  not  deprecate 
it  from  any  suspicion  of  the  House  ;  but  I  deprecate  it  from 
knowing  that  hitherto  we  have  moved  within  the  circle  of 
muuici^  justice.  I  am  afraid  of  moving  within  that  circle. 
It  may  be  suspected  that   we   should   endeavour  to   force 
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natnre  into  that,  and  DOt  endeaTour  to  enlat^e  the  circle  ofMPm.iT 
jostice  to  the  neeeseities  of  the  empire  that  we  have  obtained. 
This  ifl  the  only  thing  which  doea  create  any  doubt  or 
difficulty  in  the  miadB  of  the  people.  But  if  sacb  a  thing 
should  happen,  in  my  humble  opioion  it  would  be  better  a 
thoneand  times  to  give  the  short  aoewer  the  Dey  of  Algiers 

five  to  a  British  ambassador,  representing  the  rest  of  the 
rideh  merchants,  — "  My  friend,  says  be,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  "  do  not  you  know  that  my  subjects  are  a  band 
ofrobbere,  andthati  am  their  c^t^n?"*  Better  far  it  would 
be — a  thousand  times  more  manly — than  an  hypocritical 
prooees  which,  under  a  pretended  reverence  to  punctilious 
ceremonies  and  observances  of  law,  abandons  mankind  withoat 
help  and  resource  to^  all  the  desolating  consequences  of 
arbitrary  power.  No,  my  Lords,  I  hare  not  the  least  suspioioo 
that  such  a  thing  will  or  can  prevail  in  this  House,  nor 
prevul  ID  this  kingdom.  Your  Lordships  will  exercise  the 
great  plenary  powers  with  which  you  are  invested  in  a 
r  tliat  will  do  honour  to  your  justice,  to  the  protecting 
B  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  great  people  who  are  subjeotea 
to  it  It  shall  not  be  squared  by  any  rules,  bat  by  their 
necessities,  and  by  that  law  of  common  justice  which  cements 
them  to  ns  and  us  to  them.  No,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think — 
though  such  opinions  have  been  spread  abroad,  and  been 
^read  abroad  thus,  because  many  persons  have  observed 
at  the  Old  Bailey  and  many  subordinate  tribunals  that  great 
criminals  have  sometimes  esc^ted,  acquitted  and  stigmatised — 
that  they  who  have  no  hope  at  all  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  can  have  any  hope  that,  by  soma  subtleties  of  form, 
some  mode  of  pleading,  by  something,  in  short,  different 
from  the  merits  of  the  canse,  they  may  prevail  Your 
Xtordships,  as  well  as  I,  are  abundantly  apprised  of  those 
reports  that  have  been  spread  abroad  with  such  uncommon 
industry;  bat  which  have  only  got  abroad  to  be  defeated  and 
entirely  overturned  by  the  humanityf  simplicity,  dignity 
and  nobleness,  of  yonr  Lcndships' justice. 

Having  sud  all  that  1  mean  to  say  and  am  instructed  to 
say  concerning  the  process  that  the  House  of  Commons  have 

•  "For  (be  answer  that  -wm  once  madt!  by  the  Dey  lo  consul  Cole,  od  hit 
onnpbiiiing  td  the  injuriei  whid  the  British  Tesnla  had  met  with  from  h!i 
cnuien,  most  always  be  looked  upon  ai  &ir  and  iDgennont.  '  The  Algerioea,' 
mjihe,  'area  cMnpany of rognet, and  lam  tbehreaptaiD.'" — Traoeft or O&ki^ 
valkyiu  rtiatatff  lo  aeeval  Faru  of  Barbars  and  Ac  Ltoant.  By  TuoiUB 
Sh*w,  D.D.     and  edition.    I/mdoo,  4(0.  1757,  p.  2S7. 
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B.  naed,  concerning  the  crimfl  tliat  thej  have  chosen  for  prose- 
cution,  concerning  tbe  criminal  upon  whom  they  attach  the 
crime,  and  concerning  the  evidence  which  they  mean  to  pro- 
duce, I  must  obaei've  that  they  feel  this  day  no  want  of 
evidence  in  the  cause  to  satiafy  any  measure  or  any  mode  of 
justice  that  shall  be  choaen.  What  I  have  siud  I  mean 
rather  as  a  protest  relative  to  any  future  cause  &om  India 
that  may  come  before  you. 
J^«!*«  <*j  I  am  now,  my  Lords,  to  proceed  to  open  the  charge.  I  hope 
tOOitm.  and  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  be  so  good  as  to  suppose 
that  the  business  which  falls  to  my  share,  which  id  rather 
explanation  of  the  circumstancee  than  inforcement  of  the 
criine,  is  not  a  thing  that  occurs  every  day  in  the  ordinary 
round  of  municiptU  affitirs;  that  it  hue  relation  to  many 
things,  that  it  touches  many  points,  in  many  places,  whicli 
are  wholly  removed  from  the  ordinary  beaten  orbit  of  our 
English  business.  In  other  a&irs  every  alludou  immediately 
meets  its  point  of  reference ;  nothing  can  be  started  that 
does  not  immediately  waken  your  attention  to  something  of 
your  own  laws  which  you  meet  with  every  day  in  the  ordinuy 
transactions  of  life :  but  here  you  are  caught  as  it  were  into 
another  world;  here  you  are  to  have  the  way  pioneered 
before  you.  Your  Lordships  will  see  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is  of  having  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it.  As  it 
IS  new,  the  business  must  be  explained  ;  as  it  is  intricate  as 
well  as  new,  that  explanation  can  be  but  comparatively  short : 
and  therefore,  knowing  you  to  be  possessed,  along  with  all 
other  judicial  virtues,  of  the  first  and  foundation  of  them  all, 
judicial  patience,  I  hope  and  trust  that  your  Lordships  will 
not  grudge  a  few  hours  to  the  explanation  of  that  which  has 
cost  the  Commons  fourteen  years  assiduous  a^mlication  to 
acquire — ^that  your  Lordships  will  not  disdain  a  few  hours  to 
wiiat  has  cost  the  people  of  India  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  their  innate,  inveterate,  hereditary,  patience  to  endure. 
Deriraiion  My  Lords,  the  pewers  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  charged  with 
tha^Blrt'  having  abused  are  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  ^e  East 
^dtacom-  jjjj^  Company.  The  East  India  Company  itself  acts  under 
two  sorts  of  powers,  derived  from  two  sources.  The  first 
source  of  its  power  is  under  a  charter  which  the  Crown  was 
authorised  by  act  of  Parliament  to  grant.*     The  next  is  from 


*  The  £wt  Ivdis  Companj  was  fbnnded,  under  the  title  of  "  The  GoTemor 
tnd  Cmnpanj  of  Uerchtott  of  I«iidon  tnding  into  the  Eut  Indies,"  by  rojal 
eharter,  d»i«d  tbe  aitt  of  Decemter,  16O0. 
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MTCral  Knmts  and  charters  indeed,  aa  well  as  that  great  fun-  mT»i-i7aa. 
duaental  charter  which  it  derived  from  the  Emperor  of  tfaa 
Hogals,  the  person  with  whose   dominions   thej  are  chiefly 
conversant;  particulnrly  the  great   charter  by  which  they 
acquired  the   high  atewardship  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal, 
Bdur  and  Orissa,  in  1765.      Under  those  two  charters  they 
act.     As  to  the  first,  it  is  from  that  charter  that  they  derive 
the  capacity  by  which  they  can  be  considered  as  a  public  body 
tt  aU,  or  capable  of  any  public  function :  it  is  from  thence 
tbey   acquire    the  capacity  to  take  any    other  charter,  to 
aeqmre  any  other  offices,  or  to  hold  any  other  posseseions. 
Tub  beinj;  the  root  and  origin  of  their  power,  it  makea  them 
responrible  to  the  party  from  whom  that  power  is  derived. 
As  diey  have  emanated  from  the  supreme  power  of  this  king- 
dmn,  they  themselves  are  responsible — their  body  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  themaelvcB  as  individuals — and  the  whole  body 
and  train  of  their  aemmts  are  responsible,  to  the  high  justice 
of  tliis  kingdom.     In  delegating  great  power  to  the  India 
Company,  tbis  kingdom  has  not  released  it^  sovereignty.    On 
the  contrary,  its  responsibility  is  increased  by  the  greatness 
and  sacredncBs  of  the  power  given.     For  this  power  th^  are 
and  must  be  responsible ;  and  I  hope  this  day  your  Lord&hipa 
trill  show  that  this  nation  never  did  give  a  power  without 
imposing  a  proportionnble  degree  of  responsibility. 

Ab  to  the  otner  power,  which  they  derived  from  the  Mogul  ^J3J^ 
empire  by  various  charters  from  that  crown,  and  par-  tha  hosdI 
ticularly  by  the  charter  of  1765,  by  which  they  obtamed  *"""*'■ 
the  office  of  lord  high  steward)  as  I  said,  or  diwiin, 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  by  that 
charter  they  bound  themselves,  and  bound  inclusively 
all  their  servants,  to  perform  alt  the  duties  belonging  to  th^ 
new  office.  And  by  the  ties  belonging  to  that  new  relation 
they  were  bound  to  observe  the  hiws,  rights,  usages  and 
costoms,  of  the  natives,  and  to  pursue  their  benefit  in  all 
things  ;  which  was  the  nature,  institution  and  purpose,  of  the 
office  which  they  received.  If  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
from  whom  they  derived  these  powers  should  be  by  any 
misfortune  in  human  nffitirs  annihilated  or  suspended,  the 
duty  to  the  people  bdow,  which  they  acquired  under  his 
charter,  is  not  suspended,  is  not  annihilated,  but  remains  in 
all  its  force ;  and,  for  the  responsibility,  they  are  thrown 
back  upon  that  country  from  whence  their  original  power, 
and  along  with  it  their  responsibility,  both  emnnnted  in 
one  and  the  same  act.    For  when  the  Company  acquired  that 
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B-iTsa.  office  in  India,  an  English  coiporalion  became  an  integral 
~  part  of  the  Mogul  empire.  When  Great  Britain  assented  to 
tbat  grant  virtiially,  and  afterwards  took  advantage  of  it, 
Great  Brittun  made  a  virtual  set  of  union  with  that  couutrj^, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  as  eeourities  for  their  sub- 
jects, to  preserve  the  people  in  all  rights,  laws  and  liberties, 
whitji  their  natural  onginal  sovereign  was  bonud  to  infopce, 
if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  inforee  it  So  that  the 
two  duties  flowing  (h}m  two  different  sources  are  now  united 
in  one,  and  come  to  have  justice  called  for  them  at  the  bar 
df  this  House,  before  the  supreme  royal  justice  of  thie  king- 
dom, from  whence  originally  their  powers  were  derived. 
-  It  may  be  a  little  necessary,  when  we  are  stating  the 
powers  tiiiey  have  derived  from  their  charter,  and  whi(^  we 
state  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  abused,  to  state,  in  as  short  and 
as  comprehensive  words  as  I  can  (for  the  matter  is  lai^e 
indeed)  what  the  constitution  of  the  Company  is,  and  parti- 
cularly what  its  constitution  is  in  reference  to  its  Indian 
service ;  where  the  great  theatre  of  the  abuse  was  situated, 
and  where  those  abuses  were  committed, 
jtn-  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  East  India  Com- 
i^  pany — and  therefore  I  shall  spare  you  a  long  history  of  that, 
hoping  and  trusting  that  your  Lordships  will  think  it  is  not  to 
inform  you,  but  to  revive  circumstances  in  your  memory,  that 
I  enter  into  this  detail — the  East  India  Company  had  its 
origin  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period 
when  all  sorts  of  companies,  inventions  and  monopolies,  were 
in  fashion.  And  at  that  time  the  Company  was  sent  out 
with  large,  extensive,  powers  for  increasing  the  commerce  nnd 
the  honour  of  this  country  :  for  to  increase  its  commerce  with- 
out increasing  its  honour  and  reputation  would  have  been 
thought  at  that  time,  and  will  be  thought  now,  abad  bargain 
for  the  country.  But  their  powers  were  under  that  charter 
confined  merely  to  commercial  affairs.  By  degrees,  as  the 
theatre  of  the  operation  was  distant,  aa  its  intercourse  was 
with  many  greal,  some  barbarous,  and  all  of  them  armed 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sovereign  but  the  subjects  were 
also  armed  in  all  places,  it  was  found  necesiiary  to  enlarge 
their  powers.  The  first  power  they  obtuned  was  a  power  of 
naval  discipline  in  their  snips — a  power  which  has  been  since 
dropped.  The  next  was  a  power  of  law  raartiaL  The  next 
was  a  power  of  civil,  and  to  a  degree  of  criminal,  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  factory,  within  their  own  settlements,  over 
their  own  people  and  their  own  servants.     The  next  was— 
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and  there  was  a  stretah  indeed — the  power  ofpeace  imd  war ;  isfju.: 
those  great,  high,  prert^Uvea  of  sovereigntj-  which  never 
were  known  before  to  be  parted  with  to  any  subjects.     But  Thetrao 
thne  high  sovereign  powers  were  given  to  the  East  India  "^p° 
C{»npany.    So  that  when  it  bad  acquired  them  all,  which  it 
did  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,*  the 
East  India  Compuiy  did  not  seem  to  be  merely  a  company 
formed  for  the  eztenaion  of  the  British  commerce,  but  in 
reality  a  delegation  of  the  whole  power  and  sovereignty  of 
this  kingdom  sent  into  the  East.     In  that  light  the  Company 
began  undoubtedly  to  be  considered,  and  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  a  subordinate  sovereign  power ;  that   is,  sovereign 
with  regard  to  the  objects  which  it  touched,  subordinate  with 
rq;a>d  to  the  power  from   whence   this   great   trust  was 
derived. 

.  When  the  East  India  CcMupauy  once  appeared  in  that  li^t, 
tlungB  happened  to  it  totally  mfferent  from  what  has  happened 
in  aU  other  ordin&ry  afbirs,  and  from  what  has  happened  in  all 
the  remote  mysteries  of  politidana,  or  been  dreajued  of  in  the 
world.  For,  in  all  other  countries,  a  political  body  that  acts 
M  a  omnmoa wealth  is  first  settled,  and  trade  follows  as  a  neces- 
auy  consequence  of  the  protection  obtained  by  political 
power.  But  here  the  affiiir  was  reversed  :  the  constitution  of 
ib.e  Company  b^an  in  commerce  and  ended  in  empire ;  and 
where  powers  of  peace  and  war  are  given,  it  wants  but  time 
and  mrcomstance  to  make  this  supersede  evety  other,  and  the 
•ffiurs  of  commerce  fall  mto  their  proper  rank  and  situation. 
And  accordingly  it  did  Jiappen  that,  the  possession  and 
power  of  assertion  of  these  great  authorities  coinciding  with 
the  improved  state  of  Europe,  with  the  improved  state  of 
arts  and  the  improved  state  of  laws,  and  (what  is  much  more 
material)  the  improved  state  of  military  discipline ;  that 
ecnncidinff  with  the  general  fall  of  Asia,  with  the  relaxation 
and  dissolution  of  its  governments,  with  the  fall  of  its  war- 
Uke  spirit,  and  the  total  disuse  almost  of  all  parte  of  military 
^sdpline ;  those  coinddinf^,  the  India  Company  became 
what  it  is,  a  great  empire  carrying  on  subordinately  under 


*  The  pover  of  mskiug  peace  or  vsr  nith  any  prince  or  people  "  not 
Cbriitiuu  "  wm  conferred  on  the  Company  hy  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  fint 
jen  of  bU  rettontion.  The  date  of  the  chnrter  it  3rd  .\pnl,  I6G1.  In  the 
Jew  1698  Baecoiidaiiddi«lincteompaii;«MuiconioratedbyI'arliBnient,by  the 
name  of  ■*  lie  General  Society  of  Traden  to  the  Eait  Indies,"  The  tiro  com- 
paaie*  wtt*  tinitcd  In  the  year  ITOS,  and  were  completely  iDcorporated  in 
I7(W. 
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u  ^^'"^  the  public  oathority  a  grent  commerce ;  it  became  that 
thing  which  was  Bupposed  by  the  Roman  law  so  unsuitable— 
the  same  power  was  a  trader,  the  same  power  was  a  Lord. 

In  this  situation,  the  India  Company,  howerer,  still  prs- 
served  traces  of  its  original  mercantile  character,  and  the 
whole  exterior  order  of  its  service  is  stilt  carried  on  upon  a 
mercantile  plan  and  meroantile  principles :  in  fact,  it  is  a 
state  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  a  great  public  office  in 
the  disguise  of  a  counring-hoase.  Accordingly  the  whole 
order  luid  aeries,  as  I  observed,  is  commercial ;  while  ibe 
principal,  inward,  real,  part  of  the  Company  is  entirely 
political.  Accordingly  tne  Company's  service — of  which 
the  order  and  discipline  is  necessary  to  be  explained  to  yonr 
liordships,  that  you  may  see  in  what  manner  the  abuses  have 
affected  it — is  commerciaL 
ojjj'"**  In  the  first  place,  all  the  persons  who  go  abroad  in  the 
tbe^H^  Company's  service  enter  as  clerks  in  the  connting-houBe^ 
ofa  aetrkn.  ^^^  ^^^  called  by  a  name  to  correspond  to  it — writers.  Lj 
that  condition  they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years.  The  next 
step  is  that  of  a  factor,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve 
three  years.  The  next  step  they  take  is  that  of  a  junior 
merchant,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve  three  years 
more.  Then  they  become  a  senior  merchant,  which  is  the 
highest  stage  of  advance  in  the  Company's  service,  as  a 
rank  by  which  they  had  pretensions,  before  the  year  1774, 
to  the  Council,  to  the  succession  of  the  Presidency,  and  to 
whatever  other  hononrs  the  Company  has  to  bestow.  There- 
fore the  Company  followed  this  ideain  the  particulars  of  their 
service;  having  originally  established  factories  in  cert^n 
places,  which  factories  by  d^^rees  grew  to  the  name  of 
Presidencies  and  Council,  in  proportion  as  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Company  increased,  and  as  the  political 
began  to  predominale  over  the  mercantile.  And  so  it  con- 
tinned  till  the  year  1773,  when  the  legislature  broke  in,  for 
proper  reasons  urging  them  to  it,  upon  that  order  of  the 
service,  and  appointed  to  the  superior  part  persona  who  were 
not  intitled  to  it — however  some  might  have  been  by  the 
course  and  order  of  serrice,  such  as  Mr.  Hastings  was. 
But,  whatever  title  they  had  from  thence,  their  [legal]  title 
was  derived  from*  an  express  act  of  Parliament,  nominating 
them  to  that  Presidency.  In  all  other  respects,  the  whole 
course  of    the  service   denominated  by  act  of  Parliament 

*  "  the  title  tber  derived  wh  trout,"  &c.— MS. 
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does  remain  upon    tiiat   footing  —  that   is,   a    commemalisFBB.iTS8. 
footing. 

Your  LordBbips  see  here  a  r^^lar  system,  a  regular  order, 
a  regular  coarse  of  gradatioD,  which  requires  eleven  years 
before  persons  con  arrive  at  the  highest  truata  and  situations 
in  the  Company's  service.     You  will  therefore  be  utterly 
astonished  when  yon  know  that,  after  ao  long  a  service  and 
80  long  a  probation  was  required,  things  very  different  have 
b^pened,  and  that  in  a  much  shorter  time  persons  have 
been  seen  returning*  to  this  kingdom  with  great  and  affluent 
fbrtunes.     It  will  be  necessnry  for  you  to  consider,  and  it  will  or^er  of  the 
be  a  great  part  of  your  inquiry,  when  we  come  before  you  ^^^ 
to  Bub&tantiate  evidence  Against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  know  how  aSS^i^'' 
that  order  came    to  be  broken  down   completely,   so  that 
scarce  a  trace  of  it  for  any  good  purpose  remuns.     For, 
dioogh  I  will  not  deny  that  any  order  in  a  state  may  be 

a>erseded  by  the  presidency,  when  .any  great  parte  and 
ents  upon  superior  exigencies  are  called  forth,  yet  I  must 
say  the  order  of  that  aervice  was  formed  upon  wise  prin- 
aples.  It  gave  the  persona  who  were  put  in  that  course  of 
probation  an  opportunity,  if  circumstasces  enabled  them,  of 
acquiring  experience ;  it  gave  those  who  watched  them  a 
constant  inspection  upon  them  in  all  their  progress ;  it  gave 
them  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  character  in  proportion  to 
their  standing,  tlmt  all  they  had  gained  by  years  abould  not 
be  lost  by  misconduct.  It  was  a  great,  substantial,  regula- 
tion fit  to  be  observed ;  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  remains  to 
be  discovered.  For  Mr.  Hastings  first  broke  through  that 
service  by  making  offices  which  had  no  reference  to  grada- 
tion, hut  which  were  superior  in  profit  to  those  which  the  . 
highest  gradation  might  have  acquired.  '  He  established 
whole  Bystems  of  offices,  and  especially  the  systems  of  offices 
established  in  1781,  which  being  new  none  of  the  rules  of 
gradation  applied  to  them,  and  he  filled  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  suited  best  his  own  views  and  purposes ;  so  that 
in  effect  the  whole  of  that  order,  whatever  merit  was  in  it, 
was  by  him  broken  down  and  subverted.  The  consequence 
was  that  persons  in  the  most  immature  stages  of  life  have 
been  put  to  conduct  affiiirs  which  required  the  greatest 
maturity  of  judgment  and  the  greatest  possible  temper  and 
moderation ;    and  eifecte  consequent   have    followed   upon 
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isFBB.i}«s.it.      So  for  with  respect  to  that   order  of  the    Ccmpany 

aervice. 
Fwiuliari-  My  Lords,  I  most  remark,  before  I  go  farther,  that  there  is 
atnpKatt  something  peculiar  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
*^™''  and  different  from  that  of  any.  other  nation  that  haa  ever 
transferred  its  power  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
East  India  Company  in  India  ia  not  the  British  naUon. 
When  the  Tartars  entered  into  China  and  into  Hindustan — 
when  all  the  Goths  and  Vandals  entered  into  Europe — when 
the  Normans  came  into  England — they  came  as  a  nation. 
The  Company  in  India  does  not  exist  as  a  nation.  Kobody 
can  go  there  that  does  not  go  in  its  service.  The,refore  the 
English  nation  in  India  is  nothia;;  but  a  seminary  for  the 
succession  of  officers.  They  are  a  nation  of  place-men.  They 
are  a  republic,  a  commonwealth,  without  a  people.  They  are 
a  state  made  up  wholly  of  magistrates.  The  oonsequenoe  of 
which  is,  that  there  is  no  people  to  control,  to  watch,  to 
balance  against,  the  power  of  office.  The  power  of  office,  so 
far  as  the  English  nation  is  concerned,  is  the  sole  power  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  corrective  upon  it  whatever.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that,  being  a  kingdom  of  magietratea, 
the  esprit  du  corps  is  strong  in  it — the  spirit  of  the  body  by 
which  they  consider  themselves  as  having  a  common  interest, 
and  a  common  interest  separated  both  from  the  country  that 
sent  them  out  and  from  the  country  in  which  they  are,  end 
where  there  is  no  control  by  persona  who  understand  theix 
language,  who  understand  their  manners,  or  can  apply  their 
conduct  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Such  control  doea  not 
exist  in  India.  Therefore  confederacy  is  easy,  and  has  been, 
general  among  them ;  and  therefore  your  Lordships  are  not 
to  expect  that  that  should  happen  in  such  a  body  which 
never  happened  in  the  world  in  any  body  or  corporation, 
namely,  tbat  they  should  ever  be  a  proper  check  and  control 
upon  themselves :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  is- 
a  monopoly  with  an  esprit  du  corps  at  home,  called  the  India 
Company,  and  there  ia  an  esprit  du  corps  abroad  ;  and  both 
those  systems  are  united  into  one  body,  animated  with  the 
same  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  corporate  spirit,  which  never 
was  a  spirit  which  corrected  itself  in  any  time  or  drcumetance 
in  the  world,  and  which  is  such  a  thing  as  has  not  happened 
to  the  Moors,  to  the  Portuguese,  to  the  Bomane — to  go  to 
any  old  or  new  examples.  It  has  not  happened  in  any  one 
time  or  circamstance  in  the  world,  except  in  this.  And  out 
of  that  has  iseued  a  series  of  abuses,  at  the  bead  of  which 
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Hr.  Hastings  has  pat  himself,  agunet  the  authority  of  theuPss-iTSB. 
East  India  Cooipany  at  home  and  every  authority  ia  this 
coDntry. 

My  Lords,  the  next  circumstance  la — and  which  is  curious  Emoin- 
too — that  the  enwlumenta  of  o£Bce  do  not  in  any  degree  cor-  ^3^  n't 
respond  with  the  trust  For,  under  the  name  of  junior  mer-  JSJ^th™^' 
chant,  and  senior  merchant,  and  writer,  and  those  other  little  S^^'"'"'" 
nunes  of  a  oounting-houae,  you  have  great  ma;>istrates ;  you 
have  the  administrators  of  revenoes  truly  royal ;  you  have 
judges  mvil,  and  in  a  great  degree  criminal,  who  pass  judg- 
ments upon  the  greatest  properties  of  the  country.  You 
have  all  these  under  these  names  ;  and  the  emoluments  that 
belong  to  tbem'  are  so  weak,  so  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  character,  that  it  ia  impoasible — I  may  say  of  that 
service  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible— for  the  subordinate 
parts  of  it  to  exist,  to  hope  to  exist,  as  Englishmen  who 
look  at  their  home  as  their  ultimate  resource — to  exist  in  a 
state  of  incomiption.  In  that  service  the  rule  that  prevails 
in  many  other  countries  is  reversed.  In  other  countries, 
often  the  greatest  situations  are  attended  with  but  little 
emoluments  ;  because  glory,  fame,  reputation,  the  love,  the 
tears  of  joy,  the  honest  applause  of  their  country,  pay  those 
great  and  weighty  labours  which  in  great  situations  are 
sometimes  required  irom  the  commonwealth  ;  bat  all  other 
countries  pay  in  money  what  cannot  be  pnid  in  fame  and 
reputation.  But  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  India  Company. 
All  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  gradation  are  officers,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  offices  and 
dignities  entrusted  to  thetn,  are  miserably  provided  for ;  and 
the  beads,  the  cluefe,  have  great  emoluments,  securing  them 
against  every  mode  of  temptation.  And  this  is  the  thing 
Mr.  Hastings  has  abused.  He  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  aervioe.  ^Jl^^*° 
He  has  corrupted  bis  hands  and  sullied  bis  government  with  Kr.  Umi- 
bribea.  He  has  used  oppression  ani  tyranny  in  the  place  ot  ""^ 
l^al  government ;  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find 
honeet,  honourable  and  adequate,  rewards  for  the  persons 
who  served  the  public,  he  has  left,  them  to  prey  upon  itwith- 
ont  the  smallest  degree  of  control.  He  has  neither  supplied 
nor  taken  care  to  supply,  with  that  unbounded  licence  which 
be  used  over  the  public  revenues,  an  honest  scale  of  emolu- 
ments, suited  to  the  vastness  of  the  power  given  to  the 
Company's  service.  He  has  not  employed  the  public  revenue 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  has  left  them  at  large  to  prey  upon 
the  country,  and  find  themselves  emoluments  as  they  could. 
B  2 
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IS  FBB.1T88.  These  are  the  defects  of  that  service.  There  is  no  honest 
TetDptation  emolument,  in  much  the  greater  part  of  it,  correspondent  to 
pimidar.  the  nature  and  answerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  people 
who  serve  There  is  an  nobonnded  licence  in  almost  oil 
Dther  respects ;  and,  as  one  of  the  honeetest  nnd  ahleet  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  atud  to  me,  it  resembled  the  serrice  of 
the  Mahrattas — little  pay,  but  unbounded  licence  to  plunder. 
This  is  the  pay  of  the  Company's  service ;  a  service  opened 
to  all  dishonest  emolument,  shut  up  to  ^1  things  that  are 
honest  nnd  fair.  I  do  not  say  that  the  salaries  would  not 
sound  well  here  ;  but  when  you  consider  the  nature  of  the 
trusts,  the  dignity  of  the  situation,  whatever  the  name  of  it 
is,  the  powers  that  are  granted,  and  the  hopes  that  every 
man  has  of  establishing  himself  at  home,  it  is  a  source  of 
infinite  grievance,  of  infinite  abuse  ;  and  we  charge  Mr. 
Hastings,  instead  of  stopping  up,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
regulate,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  correct,  eo  grievous  and 
enormous  an  error,  with  having  increased  every  part  of  it. 
J™^**  My  Lords,  the  next  circumstance  which  distingniahes  the 

«npi<7ad.  East  India  Company  is  the  youth  of  the  persoos  who  are 
employed  in  the  system  of  that  service^  They  have  almost 
nniversnlly  been  sent  out  at  that  period  of  life,  to  begin  th^ 
progress  and  career  in  active  life  and  in  the  use  of  power, 
which  in  all  other  pkces  has  been  employed  in  the  course  of 
a  rigid  education.  They  have  been  sent  Uiere  in  fact — to  put 
it  in  a  few  words — with  a  perilous  independence,  with  too 
inordinate  expectations,  and  with  boundless  power.  They 
are  schoolboys  without  tutors;  they  are  minors  without 
guardians.  The  world  is  let  loose  upon  them  with  all  its 
temptations ;  and  they  are  let  loose  upon  the  world,  with  all 
the  powers  that  despotism  can  give.  This  ia  the  situalioD  of 
the  Company's  servants. 
™ti'  "^  There  is  one  thing  that  is  remarkable.  They  are  to  exe^ 
drcjudicu  ciae  what  your  Lordships  are  now  exercising — high  judicial 
'**"*  powers — without  the  smallest  study  of  any  law,  either  general 
or  municipal.  It  is  made  a  rule  in  the  service,  a  rule  con- 
firmed even  by  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  regulate  it — 
I  mean  confirmed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  when  he  undertook 
to  be  legislator  for  India — that  the  judicial  character,  which 
ie  the  last  in  study  and  the  last  in  professional  experience, 
that  to  which  all  professional  men  ultimately  look  up,  is 
the  first  experimental  situation  of  a  Company's  servant ;  and 
it  is  exprenly  said  that  the  office  and  situation  of  a  judge  are 
to  be  filled  by  the  junior  eervanta  of  the  Compimy.    And,  as 
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the  emolument  is  not  eqiwl  to  that  of  other  Bituations,  theisFEB.in§. 
judicial  service  la  to  be  taken  ae  in  transitu — na  a  pnssage  to  '~~~ 
other  tlungs ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  supplied  the  defects 
of  his  education  by  the  advantage  of  experience,  he  is  imme- 
diately translated  to  another  situation,  and  another  young 
man  is  sent  there  to  learn,  at  the  expense  of  the  properties 
of  India,  to  fill  a  eitustion  which  he  is  not  to  fill.* 

So  with  regard  to  the  other  utuatione.  They  are  the  sumtjora 
ntuations  of  great  statesmen,  which  undoubtedly,  according  ^  tnUuiwc 
to  the  practice  of  the  world,  require  rather  a  lame  converse  ^^^ 
with  men,  to  fill  properly,  and  much  intercourse  in  life,  than 
tbe  study  of  books — ^though  that  has  its  eminent  service. 
We  know  too  that,  in  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  in  cultivated 
society,  there  is  imbibed  by  men  a  good  denl  of  the  solid 
practice  of  government,  of  the  true  maxims  of  state,  and 
everything  that  enables  a  man  to  serve  his  country.  But 
these  men  are  sent  over  to  exercise  tunctions  at  which  n 
statesman  here  would  tremble,  without  any  study,  without 
any  of  that  sort  of  experience  which  forms  men  gradunlly  and 
insenubly  to  great  a^rs.  These  men  are  sent  over  to  India 
without  maturity,  without  experience,  without  knowledge  or 
habits  in  cultivated  life,  to  perform  such  functions  as  1  will 
venture  to  say  the  greatest  etatcemen  are  hardly  equal  to. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  himself,  in  his  Defence  before  the  House  «r.ii««t. 
of  Commons,  and  in  the  Defences  he  has  made  before  your  im'^JI^'* 
Lordships,  lamented  his  own  situation  in  this  particular.     It  ^nS*^!"" 
vas  much  to  be  lamented  indeed.     How  far  it  will  form  aperioaco. 
justification  for  his  conduct,  when  we  come  to  examine  that 
conduct,  will  be  seen  ;  how  far  it  will  fiimish  either  extenu- 
ation or  palliation  will  likewise  be  seen.     But  so  is  the  fact^ 
andsowemust  lament  it,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  are 
sent  out  young,  are  sent  out  with  incompetent  emoluments, 
are  sent  out  to  a  body  that  forms  them  into  an  esprit  du  carps  ; 
sent  out  in  that  situation  without  nny  control  upon  them, 
irithoat  that  which  is  the  best  thing  in  education,  discipline, 
zestrunt,   order  and  subordination,   which   are    education, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  but  subordinate  to  this  great  point. 

My  Lords,  by  means  of  this  bad  system  of  things  it  has  so 
happened,  and  does  happen,  that  the  very  laws  we  have 
made,  the  covenants  the  Company  has  got  its  servants  to  '^'^"'» 
alter  into,  and  the  orders  that  have  been  given,  have  proved,  vithiha 

Compuiy. 

•  "  vhJclt,  wbBn  b«  tOMg  be  qgalified  (o  fill,  he  fa  no  longer  lo  hold."— 
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uFBB.iTas.a£thiiigB  have  tumed  out,  moat  noxious  and  mischievoua  to 
~~'  the  country,  instead  of  beneficial.  For  the  servants  of  the 
Company  are  obliged,  when  the;  enter  into  the  service,  to 
enter  into  it,  not  only  with  the  general  duty  which  attaches 
upon  all  servants,  but  they  enter  into  a  specific  eovenant  with 
their  masters  to  perform  all  the  duties  described  in  that  cove- 
nant, under  heavy  penalties.  They  are  bound  by  them ;  and 
at  every  step  of  their  progress,  from  writer  to  factor,  from 
factor  to  junior  merchant,  and  from  junior  merchant  to  senior 
merchant,  tliey  are  bound  to  renew  these  covenants  by 
something— I  speak  without  offence — which  may  be  said  to 
resemble  confirmation  in  the  church.  They  are  obliged  to 
renew  their  obligation.  This  covenant  would  have  been  wise 
Orders  and  proper  if  itnad  been  enforced.  The  orders  of  the  Com- 
glSUrtii  ^"y  ^'^^  forbidden  them  to  take  any  unUwful  emoluments. 
raioiu-  The  act  of  Parliament  has  fulminated  agtunat  them.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  is  that,  there  being 
clear,  positive  laws,  clear,  positive  covenants,  and  positive 
engagements  having  no  exception  of  circumstances  in  them 
or  difference  quoad  majui  et  minus,  hut  every  one  who  offends 
against  the  law  being  liable  to  the  law,  he  who  has  taken  bnt 
one  penny  of  unlawful  emolument — and  all  have  taken  mimy 
pennies  of  unlawful  emolument — dare  not  complain  of  the 
most  abandoned  extortion  and  cruel  oppression ;  and  he  who 
has  taken  a  penny  to  do  a  good  act  is  obliged  ta.be  silent 
when  he  sees  whole  nations  desolated  about  him.  /The  great 
criminal  has  the  laws  in  his  hand ;  he  is  always  able  to  prove 
the  small  offence  and  crush  the  person  entirely  who  has  com* 
S^uaed  mitted  it]  In  consequence  of  which,  Mr,  Hastings  has  not 
Jhitinssto  only  obtained  a  vast  power  by  this  grand  defect  in  the  Oom- 
pair«oTOT  puny's  service,  but  by  distributing  liberally  the  emoluments 
nalei'*"^"  *^^  ^^  Company,  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
rise  but  through  his  favour,  he  has  such  a  hold  of  corruption 
that  he  has  linked  it,  got  it  bound  above,  below,  and  on  all 
sides  about  him,  by  one  common  participation  and  connivance. 
And  accordingly  ne  has  bad  no  complaint  from  the  service 
against  him.  He  states  it  as  one  of  his  merits  that  there 
has  been  no  such  complaint.  No  such  complaint  can  exist. 
The  esprit  du  corps  forbids  it,  in  which  an  informer  is  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  of  all  characters,  and  is  hunted 
down,  and  has  always  been  hunted  down,  as  a  common  enemy 
of  the  common  profit.  He  cannot  do  it ;  because  as  nobody 
is  free  from  small  offences,  the  great  offender  can  always  crush 
the  small  one.     And  accordingly,  what  is  singular,  ifyouex- 
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amine  the  corre^wndence  of  Mr.  Hostaaga,  yon  would  ima^e,  u  Fn.  ins. 
from  many  expreawons  very  deliberately  need  by  him,  that 
the  Company'a  service  was  made  out  of  the  very  filth  sad 
dregs  of  mankind,  the  most  degenerate  public  bod^  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world;  but,  if  you  ezunine  his  conduct 
towards  them,  you  would  imagine  he  had  Uved  in  the  specu- 
lative schemes  of  visionary  perfection.  He  was  fourteen 
years  at  the  iiead  of  that  service,  and  there  is  not  one  single, 
instance  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  detect  comqition, 
in  which  he  ever  attempted  to  punish  it;  but  the  whole 
service  with  that  whole  mass  of  enormity  slept,  as  it  were, 
at  onoe  under  his  terror  and  his  protection — lus  protection  if 
they  did  not  dare  to  move  against  him,  his  terror,  [from  his 
power]*  to  pluck  out  individuals  and  make  a  pubUo example 
of  them  whenever  he  pleased. 

And  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  OmMmfiy 
is  a  service  of  oonfederaoy,   a   service    of  connivance,   atioa. 
service  of  various  systems  of  guilt,  of  which  Mr.  Haatibogs 
was  the  head,  protector  and  conniver.    Not  only  as  protector 
and  oonnivw,  but  we  ehall  prove  to  your  Lordships  that, 
when  the  Company  were  driven  by  ahame — not  by  incli- 
nation, but  by  sWne — to  order  several  prosecutions  against 
the  d^inquents,  Mr.  Hastings,  not  satisned  with  the  general  ^«db»i 
connivance,  directly  contrary  to  the  duty  of  hia  office,  and  muwI^ 
directly  contrary  to   the  express  and   poeilive  law  of  the  ^^"^ 
court  of  Directors,  which  law  Parliament  had  bound  Ujpon 
him  aa  hia  duty — not  satisfied  with  that  connivance,  before 
be  went  away  passed  a  general  pardon,  which  he  was  not 
anthoriaed   to  give,  and  at  once  ordered  the  whole  body  of 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Company  to  be  discharged     XbcDr 
having  had  fourteen  years'  connivance,  and  then  a  general  ^^^^ 
release  of  all  chaises  and  actions  of  the  Company  bung  support 

Tenby  usurpation,  jraud  and  madness,  in  him,  be  nowtiona^^^ 
puts  himself  at  the  head,  and  expects  the  support  of"*'*''^ 
that  body  which  he  fully  discharged  from  all  prosecutions. 
You  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  buainesa  that,  whenever, 
by  means  that  have  been  fortunately  used  but  unfortunately 
stopped,  these  chafes  have  been  brought  agunst  him  of  any 
bribery,  corruption  or  malversation,  his  point  has  been  never 
to  answer  one  word  to  that  bribery,  corruption,  malversation, 
but  to  inquire  of  the  whole  service  whether  there  was  any  ■ 
one  man  in  it  that  would  give  him  an  ill  word.     He  is  just 
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isFxB.iT8B.ia  that  Bituution  in  which  he  may  well  call  witnesses  to  his 
character  ;  but  he  will  find  himself  utterly  incapable  of 
justifying  hie  conduct.  So  far  with  r^ard  to  that  part  of 
the  service. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  part  of  the  service  which  I 
really  omitted,  bat  whether  I  should  put  it  first  or  last  I 
must  confess  I  am  at  some  loss  to  decide ;  because,  though  it 
appears  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  service,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  coDsiderable  and  the  most  efficient ;  without  a  full  oon- 
^deiation  and  explanation  of  which,  no  part  hardly  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  listings,  and  of  many  others  that  may  be 
in  hie  eitoEtion,  can  be  well  understood.  X  have  given  you 
an  account  of  writers,  factors,  merchants,  who  exercise  the 
offices  of  judges,  chancellors,  ministere  of  state,  and  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer,  and  managers  of  great  revenues. 
I  have  given  yon  some  description  of  them.  But  there,  is 
another  description  of  men,  whether  in  the  Company's  service 
or  not,  that  is  of  more  importance  than  them  all ;  that  is,  a 
description  of  character  you  have  often  read  of,  but  which 
^wuiternrhag  not  been  sufficiently  explained — I  mean  the  character  of 
ornuiro  '  a  banya.  When  the  Company's  service  was  nothing  bat 
mercantile,  and  they  were  utterly  unacquunted  with  the 
country,  they  used  the  intervention  of  certun  factors  among 
the  natives,  who  were  called  banyas.  We  called  them  so. 
They  were  of  the  tribe  or  caste  of  the  yeisjaa*  or  merchants, 
the  Indians  bung  distributed  into  tribes;  aod  the  IDngliah 
employed  them  as  their  factors  in  their  dealing  in  the  country; 
and  the  name  still  continues  when  the  fimotiooe  of  the  banyas 
have  become  totally  different.  A  banya  has  other  names  too. 
He  is  called  diwan  or  steward  :  and  indeed  that  ia  a  term 
with  more  propriety  applied  to  him  in  several  of  the  func- 
tions which  he  occupies.  He  is  by  his  office  the  steward  of 
the  household  of  every  European  gentleman,  and  has  the 
care,  management  and  ordering,  of  his  serrants.  He  is  a 
domestic  servant.  He  ie  generally  chosen  out  of  that  class 
of  natives  who,  by  being  habituated  to  misery  and  subjection, 
can  submit  to  any  orders,  and  are  fit  for  any  of  the  basest 
eervices.  Having  been  themselves  sabject  to  oppression, 
they  are  fitted  perfectly — for  that  ie  the  true  education — to 
oppress  others.  They  serve  aln  apprenticeship  of  servitude  to 
qualify  them  for  the  trade  of  tyranny.  They  are  peraons 
without  whom  an  European  can  do  nothing.     They  know, 

■  IheOuidprinutiTetMftaortheHiiidD^exeTcinngtndeKtdagricuhDre. 
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Aey  themselves  being  tnuned  in  tliat  wnj,  all  the  ways,  all  uFra.ifa& 
the  little  frauds,  all  tne  defenaive  armour,  all  the  artifices  and 
coDtrivancee,  by  which  abject  slavery  secures  itself  against 
the  violence  of  power.     They  know  all  the  lurking-holes,  all 
die  winding  recesses,  of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  they  hunt  out 
distress  and  naisery  even  to  their  last  retreats.     They  know 
the  way  they  have  suffered  themselves,  and,  far  from  being 
taught  by  these  sufferii^  to  abstain,  they  have  only  learned 
the  way  of  afflicting  others.    Without  them,  Europeans,  with  Thciner- 
all  their  pompous  names,  with  all  their  consideration,  are  ^{^bieto 
nothing.     The  moment  a  Company's  servant  comes  there —  Suropeuu. 
and  they  have  the  beet  intelligence  of  what  is  done  at  home 
—that  class  of  people  immediately  make  application  to  the 
gentleman  who  comes  to  India.  They  take  possession  of  him> 
as  if  he  were  their  inheritance.    They  have  snowledge  of  the 
country ;    they  have  money  ;    and  they  have  the   arts   of 
making  money.     The  gentlemsn  who  comes  from  home  has 
none  of  them :  he  has  nothing  but  simplidty;  he  has  nothing 
but  a  desire  of  wealth,  great  indigence,  and  a  disposition  to 
relieve  himself.     These  banyas  have  all :  they  have  money, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  country ;  and  they  know  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth.     Accordingly  they  take  possession  ofBTiieier. 
bim  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  do  continue  a  th«irindu< 
granny  not  only  over  the  people  but  over  the  master,  who  ""^ 
does  nothing  but  give  them  the  ticket  of  his  name.     So  that 
the  man  is  connected  and  supported  by  an  European  who  is 
well  supported  at  homCj  and  m>m  that  moment  forward  it  is 
not  the  Englishman,  but  it  is  the  black  banya,  that  is  the 
master.     He  keeps  the  EngUehman  alive. 

We  know  how  young  men  are  sent  out  of  this  country.   We 
know  how  happy  we  are  soon  to  know  they  are  no  longer  a 
burden  to  their  friends  and  parents,  but  are  in  a  situation  of 
thriving.     The  banya  knows  it  too.      He  supplies  him  with 
money.    But  the  chief  way  in  which  he  is  paid  is  the  use  of  his 
master's  name  and  power ;  and  thus  he  goes  into  the  country 
with  a  commission  in  his  hand  which  nothing  can  resist. 
Tins  banya  thns  empowered  has  not  only  the  people  under 
his  sabjection,  but  his  master  also.     The  way  he  has  him  Thafr  wnr«r 
nnder  Us  subjection  is  this — he  has  that  dreadful  power  over  £,Si^^i^ 
lum  which  every  creditor  has  over  his  debtor.     The  maeteris  '°****^- 
BO  longer  a  master ;  he  is  the  tool  in  the  hands  of  this  man. 
Actions  the  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature  he  must  see  done 
before  bis  face — and  thousands  and  thousands  worse  are  done 
in  hk  abaeoice — and  he  dare  not  oomplain  of  them.    The 
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uFu.iTt8.b&n7a  extorts,  robs,  marders,  and  gives  him  trhat  propordoD 
~~~  of  [the  spoil]  he  pleases.  If  he  should  murmur  at  hiiii,  the 
Tery  power  that  was  sent  over  to  protect  the  people  of 
England,  the  very  laws  of  England — the  very  best  things 
being  perverted  when  put  into  situations  not  fit  for  them — 
tlie  very  lawa  of  Englsmd,  which  make  the  reoovery  of  debts- 
more  easy,  ^ve  ten  thousand  times  more  power  to  the  banya 
over  his  master ;  and  the  court  [of  justice]  becomes  a  col- 
lateral security  for  that  abominable  tyranny,  ezecated  over 
Guropeana  as  well  as  natives.  So  that,  while  we  are  here 
boasting  of  British  power,  we  are,  in  more  than  half  the  service 
nothing  but  the  inferior  tools  and  miserable  instmmenta  of  the 
tyranny  which  the  lower  part  of  the  natives  exerdse,  to  the- 
disgrace  of  the  British  power  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  is 
respectable  among  their  own  countrymen.  They  have  sub- 
verted the  first  houses ;  totally  ruined  and  undone  the 
oountry ;  cheated  and  defrauded  the  revenue ;  and  kept 
peo[de  in  India  under  a  miserable  state  of  beggary;  until 
something  or  other  ha«  relieved  them  irom  this  servitude.' 
Which  is  the  tme  reason  that  the  Company's  servants  in 
India,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  horrid  and 
atrocious  servitude,  are  obliged  to  become  the  tools  of  men 
in  power  to  get  some  office  that  may  enable  them  to  make, 
money  to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  be  the  tools  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Their  cuts.  It  is  tTUC  that  these  people  were  originally  the  lowest  castes 
in  the  country;  but,  after  seeing  the  profit  which  these  men 
make,  and  tluit  there  is  neither  power,  profession  nor  oooo- 
potion,  to  be  had  that  a  reputable  person  could  have,  men 
horn  to  better  things,  men  of  higher  castes,  have  thrown, 
themselves  into  that  disgraceful  servitude,  have  become 
menial  servants  to  Englishmen,  that  they  might  rise  by  their 
degradation.  But  they  have  prostituted  their  integrity; 
they  have  equally  lost  their  character;  and  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  ^orst. 

My  Lords,  this  system  Mr.  Hastings  has  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, increased,  and  made  the  instrument  of  the  greatest 
tyranny  that  ever  was  exercised,  of  the  basest  peculations^ 
and  the  most  scandalous  and  iniquitous  extortions  upon  the 
country.  You  must  distinguish  this  situation  which  I  have 
deeoribed  of  the  bonyaS)  of  the  servants  in  subordinate 
situations,  from  that  of  the  banyaa  who  we  such  to  persona 
in  higher  authority.  In  that  case  the  bonya  is  in  sabordina- 
tion,  because  he  can  be  ruined  by  his  superior ;  whereas  he 
can  always  .ruin  hia,  nooiinitl  saperior  jji  the.  oUier  CAe9> 
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Mr.  Hastings  has  brought  forward  his  banya;  seated  him  In  the  ispbb.i7SS. 
houses  of  the  principal  nobility ;  invested  him  with  revenues,  eii  promo- 
and  given  him   enormous  jobs.     He  has  put  him  over  the  ijl2|i^ '^ 
heads  of  the  nobility,  who  really,  for  their  grandeur,  antiquity 
And  dignity,  might  almost  be  matched  with  your  Lord^ips. 
He  has  put  him  over  their  heads ;  made  him  the  supreme 
jui^e  even  of  that  very  caste  in  which  they  exist ;  and  he  has 
under  him,  and  by  him,  and  by  bimyas  of  vaiious  kinds, 
confirmed  that  power  in  such  a  way  as  will  require,  not  only 
great  jostice  npon  him,  hut  great  and  wise  provisions  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  that  evil  in  future.' 

Such  13  that  first  or  last  —I  do  not  kuow  which  to  call  it — 
order  in  theCompany'e  service,  called  a  banya.  Your  Lordships 
will  see  hereafter  the  necessity  of  describing,  in  the  opening 
of  this  case,  the  situation  of  a  banya.  You  will  see  that  no 
Englishman,  properly  speaking,  acts  by  himself;  that  he 
must  be  made  responsible  for  that  person  called  hie  banvo, 
for  the  power  he  either  uses  under  him  or  the  power  he  has 
acquired  over  him;  that  these  are  the  people  through  whom 
all  bribery,  peculation,  extortion,  is  practised  with  impunity ; 
because  they  escape,  iu  the  night  of  their  complexion  and 
sitaation,  the  inquiry  that  a  white  man  dare  not  stand  in  this 
country.  Through  the  banyas  he  receives  his  bribes; 
through  them  he  decides  falsely  against  the  titles  of  the 
people  of  the  country ;  through  them  Mr.  Hastings  has  i^ynamke 
exerciaed  oppressions  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  hie  own  Mr.HMt- 
oame,  in  hw  own  character,  daring  as  he  is— and  he  is  the^g^^^™*'' 
most  daring  criminal  that  ever  existed — he  dare  never  have 
entered  into.  Therefore  we  shall  show  you  that,  both  for 
the  sake  of  robbing  with  more  force,  with  the  stronger  hand, 
and  at  tie  same  time  for  concealing  that  robbery,  most  of  bis 
iniqaities  have  been  done  through  these  banyas ;  and  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  one  of  them,  but  has  had  one,  two, 
three,  others ;  not  confiding  his  secrets  to  Europeans,  and 
hardly  any  two  of  them  knowing  the  secrets  of  each  other. 
This  is  the  system  of  banyaism  and  of  ooncealment  which 
Mr.  Hastiaes,  instead  of  eradicating  out  of  the  service,  has^ 
propagated  oy  example,  by  support  and  by  abuses,  in  the 
most  monstrous  way  in  which  power  can  be  abused. 

My  Ijorda,  having  mentioned  these  circumstances  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Company's  service  from  beginning  to  end, 
i  now  shall  mention  to  your  Lordships  one  mercantile  con-  Eictncniw 
stitutioQ  of  the  Company,  eo  great,  so  excellent,  so  perfect,  tii^i^^a. 
that  I  will  Teature  to  say  uutt  human  wisdom,  has  nevecc^f^^ 
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10  F»B.iT8e.  exceeded  it,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  guardianship,  not 
0DI7  of  the  East  India  CompaD^,  but  of  all  the  pdWers  of 
this  country.  It  does  so  happen  that  there  the  counting-house 
gave  lessons  to  the  state ;  and  it  will  always  happen  thnt, 
if  you  can  apply  the  regulations  which  priTate  wisdom  makes 
for  private  interest  to  the  concerns  of  the  state,  you  will 
then  find  that  active,  awakened  and  enlightened,  principle  of 
self-interest  has  contrived  a  better  system  of  things  for  the 

Kard  of  that  interest  than  the  droning  wisdom  of  people 
iking  for  good  out  of  themselves — I  mean  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind — ever  contrived  for  the  public.    And  there- 
fore I  repeat  it,  that  the  regulations  made  by  mercantile 
men  for  their  mercantile  interest,  when  they  have  been  able, 
as  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  state,  have  produced  a  discipline  and  order  which  no  state 
should  be  ashamed  to  copy,  and  without  which  such  a  state 
cannot  exist.     It  is  perhaps  the  best  contriviuice  that  ever 
has  been  thought  of  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  government 
of  a  remote,  large,  disjointed,  empire.    For  merchants,  having 
lactors  abroad  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  have  obliged 
them  to   carry  out   a  minuteness   and  Etrictness  of  corre- 
spondence which  no  state  has  ever  used  with  regard  to  its 
TiuiTeo-      public  ministers.     And  accordingly  the  Company  has  made 
^J!^?*^     it  a  fundamental  part  of  their  constitution  that  their  whole 
JS^^""*  government    shall   be  a  written   government      You   will 
observe  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding   the   proprieW  of 
my  now  opening  this  to  you.     The  government  of  the  tndia 
Company  is  a  government  of  writing  and  a  government  of 
recora.     The  strictest  court  of  justice  in  ita  proceedings  is 
not  more  a  court  of  record  than  the  India  Company  in  all 
its  proceed  inge. 
Their  kt-         In  the  first  place,  they  oblige  their  servants  to  keep  a  diary 
^i^^io     of  all  their  transactions;  they  are  bound  to  it  by  their  cove- 
imJieiS*  "*"*•     Then  they  oblige  them,  as  a  corrective  upon  that 
'™>^         diary,  to  keep  a  little  book  in  which  all  their  letters  are 
entered  ;  and  they  are  bound  to  produce  those  books  upon 
requisition.     Although  they  should  he  mixed  with  affurs 
concerning  their  own  private  negotiations  and  transactions 
of  commerce,  or  their  closest  and  dearest  concerns  in  private 
life,  these  books  are  to  be  produced.       But,  as  the  great 
l»*^"«niJ  corrective  of  all,  they  have  oraered  that  even'  proceeding  in^ 
£^IS^^  public  council  shall  be  written.     No  verbal  denites :  all  shall 
SaSj.'"    M  writing  and  all  shall  he  record.     All  other  bodies — the 
Houses  or  Lorda  and  Commons,  the  Privy  Council — having 
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eecret  state  deliberationg,  6nter  only  resolvea,  discussions,  isTn-iTSS. 
and  final  resolutions  of  aflaira:  the  ailment,  the  discussion, 
the  dissent,  does  not  appear.  But  the  East  Indiu  Company 
has  proceeded  much  farther  and  >3one  much  more  wisely ; 
because  they  proceeded  upon  mercanti  e  principles ;  and  they 
have  ordered  that  all  ehaU  be  written — the  proposition,  the 
a^ument,  the  dissent,  the  whole  course  of  ailment;  and, 
not  only  in  their  great  couodl,  but  in  every  provincial 
coundl  and  provincial  derivation,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
ramification  of  their  services.  So  that  these  books,  up  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  Presidency,  are  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted, duplicate  and  triplicate  as  they  are,  by  every  ship  that 
comes  to  Europe.  Therefore  an  able  servant  of  t3ie  Com- 
pany) and  high  in  their  service,  has  mentioned  to  the  Directors 
bow  sacred  this  rule  ought  to  be  held.    He  says : — 

"  It  should  be  Kmembered  that  the  haaia  upon  which  you  rose  to 

Cs  and  have  beeo  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  refieated  convulsions 
been  the  eccunK^  and  simplicity  of  the  mercantile  method,  which 
makes  every  trmnsaction  in  your  serrica,  and  every  expenditure,  a  matter 
of  record,"* 

My  Lords,  this  method  not  only  produced  to  them  a  more  Adrsntogw 
accarate  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  affairs  and  the  nature  oltlm.^"^ 
their  expenditure,  bat  it  gave  them  no  mean  method  of 
knowing  the  characters  of  their  servants,  their  capacities, 
their  ways  of  thinking,  the  turn  and  bias  of  their  minds ;  so 
that  that  happened  (if  tbis  were  well  used)  to  the  East  India 
Company  which  never  happened  to  the  chief  of  a  remote 
government  before,  that  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  world, 
and  with  reference  to  the  minutest  ports  of  their  service,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  man  sitting  in  London  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  everything  that  happened  upon  the 
Ganges.  And  the  use  of  this  was  not  only  in  discovering 
what  the  nature,  obaracter  and  capacity,  of  their  servants 
was,  but  it  found  a  means  of  detecting  their  wickedness,  and 
of  proving  it  too,  and  of  giving  evidence  and  testimony  of  it 
under  their  own  hands.  For  your  Lordships  will  observe 
that  in  all  evil  practices  no  uniform  method  of  proceeding 
will  serve.  JEnnocence  is  plain,  direct  and  simple;  guilt  is  a 
crooked  thing.  The  job  of  iniquity  to-day  may  be  covered 
l^  speoDUs  reasons  ;  but,  when  the  job  of  iniquity  to-morrow 
comes,  the  reasons  that  support  the  job  of  to-day  expose  the 
iniquity  of  to-mortow.     The  man  falls   into  contradiction, 

•  Tb«  writer  quoted  is  ptobkUy  J.  Z.  HolwelL 
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i  preTorication,  confusion ;  and  this  tastena  \a  delectionj 
This  ie  the  method  hj  which  these  things  can  come  to  Be 
diecOTered.  They  see  that  the  same  false,  specioas,  reasona 
will  not  aerve  for  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  gaiit ;  and 
the  resource  of  one  moment  becomes  the  deetmction  of  the 
vice  of  another.  Beaides,  the^  have  not  time  to  corrupt  the 
recordd.  They  are  drawn  out  of  their  hiuids ;  the^  are  in 
Europe ;  they  are  the  records  of  the  CompaDy ;  perhaps 
before  Parliament — before  they  have  time  to  invent  an 
excuse  for  a  directly  contrary  conduct.  Thia  ia  a  great,  a 
material  part  of  the  conatitution  of  the  Company ;  and,  aa  I 
B^d  to  your  Lordships — and  I  am  not  aabatned,  or  think  it  to 
be  much  apologised  for,  in  repeating  it — this  ia  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Company's  service,  and  which,  if  first 
preserved  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  used  as  it  ought  to  be, 
would  afford  such  a  mode  of  governing  a  foreign  empire  as,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  few  countriea  possess  in  govemiag  the 
most  limited  and  narrow  jurisdiction. 
ShiwSd"  ^''"  ^^  *''^'  great  fundamental  institution  of  the  Com- 
by  Mr,  pany's  service.  Mr.  Hastings  subverted  it  and  destroyed  it 
"^^  He  first  destroyed  it  by  sending  agents  whom  he  ordered  to 
deliver  their  correspondence  to  him,  in  order  to  be  suppressed 
and  destroyed — public  agents,  i)aid  by  the  Company  and  its 
servants.  He  has  called  upon  them  for  their  correspondence 
with  tho  Company's  correspondents;  he  has  taken  it  into  his 
own  hands  and  he  has  destroyed  it — correspondence  upon  the 
most  momentous  affiiirs.  He  has  destroyed  it  by  making  a 
fatal,  mischievous,  diatinction  between  public  and  private 
correspondence ;  whereas  the  Company  made  none.  Be  bas 
said : — "  There  are  thousands  of  occasions  in  which  it  ia  not 
proper  to  divulge  your  private  correspondence,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  in  which  it  ia  not  necessary  to  communicate 
your  correspondence  to  those  who  are  above  you."  These 
are  the  distinctions  he  has  thou^t  proper  to  make. 
Employ-  xbe  next  way — without   entering  into  all  the  ways  in 

Mr.  Hast     whtcb   he  has  attempted  to   evade  this   regulation — is,  by 
■ecret         appointing  spies  and  under-agents,  who  shall  carry  on  the 
^^uct"     real  state  business,  while  there  ore   public   and  ostensible 
new.'"  *""'    ^g^otfl  who  am  not  in  the  secret     And  the  correspondence  of 
those  private  agents  he  has  stopped  and  secreted ;  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  shell  and  husk  of  a  dry  official 
correspondence,    which    neither   means    anything   nor   was 
intended  to  mean  anything. 
t^S'iT"       '^^^  •*  t!*6  way  in  which  be  has  defeated  this  excellent 
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insUtatioD.     But  he  bas  taken  a  mode  of  doing  it  hy  dele-  uVn-iTw. 
gating  out  of  hifl  own  hands  the  whole  powers  of  the  Company-,  povwto 
which  he  was  bound  to  execute,  into  hands  where  they  were  E^dic"' 
not  bound  to  record  their  deliberation,  where  they  were  not  JJ^2,^Jjr 
bound  to  record  their  assent  or  dissent  ouless  they  chose  it, 
and  where,  as  in  a  gulf,  a  most  important  part,  as  we  shall 
pcovet  of  the  C<»npany'fl  transactions  has  been  buried.     And 
vet  some   precious   fragments    are    left,   which   we    onght 
mfiuHely  to  valne,  and  which  the  nation  will  have  reason  to 
nine,  while  they  lament  the  loss  of  what  is  gone.     But,  if  it  ^^'"^^  P' 
were  not  for  those  inestimable  fragments  and  wrecks  of  the  pnctioea'' 
recorded  government  of  the  country  which  have  been  saved  SUSTwr'*' 
from  the  destruction  Mr.  HasUngs  intended  for  them  all,  all  JJ^^^j. 
the  moBt  shameful   eoormitiea  that  have  ever  disgraced  a 
government  or  can  ever  vex  a  people  would  only  be  known 
lo   this   countiy  by    secret   whispers   and  unauthenticated 
anecdotes;  and  the  moat  ahameful   actione  which  disgrace 
government  and  which  disgrace  mankind,  instead  of  being 
Uought  before  a  pnblic  tribunal,  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  highest  dtstinctione  and  rewards  which  this  country 
has  to  give ;  and  sordid  bribery,  base  peculation,  wretched 
extortion  and  cruel  tyranny,  might  have  been  invested  with 
Umse  sacred  robes  of  justice  b^re  which  they  have  now 
cause  to  tremble. 

Mr.   Hastings,  therefore,   endeavouring  to  discredit  and  S^^'^^'^ 
ruin  what  remains   of  this  correspondence,  refuses,  in  his  inn  to  b» 
Defence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  letters  to  the  court  of  o«^^^u- 
IMrectors,  and  in  various  acta  and  muniments,  to  be  tried  by  ^nT'""' 
hia  own  recorded  declarations — by  his  own  opinions  delivered 
under  his  own  hand.  He  knows  that  what  remains  of  the  writ- 
ten couBlitutioD,  which  he  has  not  destroyed,  is  enough  to  de- 
stroyhim.   Thereforeheresolves  to  invalidate  it ;  herefusesto 
be  tried  by  it ;  rejects  it  totally.     He  desires  to  claim  a  privi- 
lege of  prevarication,  a  privilege  of  contradiction  ;  not  only  to 
caaoge  nie  conduct,  but  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  whenever 
it  suits  his  occasion.   He  knows  that  he  and  that  record  cannot 
exist  tt^ether.     But  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  show  the 
destroyers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  destroyers  of  those 
lecords  which  are  to  discover  iniquity,  that  whoever  destroys 
the  discoverer  establishes  the   iniquity ;  and  that  therefore 
your  Lordships  will  bind  him  to  his  own  declarations  given 
under  his  own  hand,  and  that  you  will  say  to  him,  what  waa 
■lid  to   another   person   upon  a  less  occasion   by   greater 
aotbori^ — "  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee." 
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uFn.  1738.  Your  Lordships  shall  have  hie  own  words  from  his  own  moath 
to  judge  him  for  this  conduct. 

Having  gone  through  what  I  thought,  and  what  I  was 
instructed,  might  be  necessary  to  state  to  ;^our  Lordshipa  con- 
cerning the  Company's  constitution — I  mean,  the  real  inaide, 
and  not  the  husk  and  shell  of  its  constitution — having  stated 
the  abuses  that  existed  in  it,  having  stated  how  Mr.  Hastings 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  and  increase  and  make  use  of 
these  abuses,  and  how  he  has  destroyed  everything  that  was 
excellent — aad  many  things  were  truly  excellent  in  that 
constitution — having  stated  this,  if  I  have  strength,  If  your 
Lordships  are  desirous  of  it,  if  I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in 
explanation  of  matters  that  I  have  already  acquainted  you 
with,  I  shall  next  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the  abuse  which 
he  has  made  of  the  other  part  of  the  public  authority,  which 
the  Company  acquired  over  the  natives,  in  virtue  of  the 
roval  charter  of  the  present  Mogul  £mperor,  in  the  year 
1766  [1765]. 

My  Lords,  it  is  necessary  for  you,  that  you  may  the  better 

judge  of  the  abuse  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  of  the  powers 

vested  in  him,  to  know  who  the  people  are  over  whom  he 

has  abused  those  powers.     This  is  a  little  out  of  the  way, 

bat  it  will  be  necessary  for  roe  to   explain   it,  and  I  shall 

explain  it  with  as  much  bre^ty  as  is  consistent  with  the 

distinctness  with  which   1  mean  to  bring  the  whole  before 

*Tta?I?Sr  y*°'  Lordships,     And  I  b^  to  observe  to  yon  that,  with 

bajrap-        respect  to  this  previous  matter,  which  is  rather  explwia- 

£^d^^     tory  than  accusatorial — if  I  may  use  the  expression— rather 

to  explain  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  come  before  you  in 

regular  charges,  than  as  proof  of  the  charges  themselves — I 

shall  hold  myself  bound  to  support  by  evidence  this  matter, 

09  I  know  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  which  is  not  supported. 

I  know  it  is  allowed  to  advocates,  when  opening  a  cause 
in  a  private  court,  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  display  of 
matter  leading  to  the  charges  they  intend  to  bring.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  allowed  to  them  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  they  please,  and  they  are  not  always  called  to 
the  strictest  account  for  the  matter ;  because  the  court,  when 
they  come  to  judge,  sifl  from  it  such  matter  as  is  proved  and 
is  relative  to  the  cause.  But  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  know 
that,  with  the  high  opinion  I  have  of  your  gravity — and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  conceive  a  higher — and  sensible  of 
the  weight  of  those  I  repreaedl  at  this  place,  namely,  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  one 
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eubetatitial  fact  or  colour  of  thinga  was  alleged  by  me  in  this  is  Fn.i!m» 
place  which,  when  called  upon,  I  should  not  be  ready  to 
make  good  to  you  bj  proof  adapted  to  its  nature,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  with  regard  to  the  other  matter  which 
hecomea  more  substantial  matter  in  the  cause.  I  mean  to 
prove  matter  to  which  record  is  applicable  by  record ;  that  to 
vhicli  public  opinion  is  applicable  by  public  opinion ;  that  to 
which  oral  testimony  is  applicable  by  oral  testimony ;  and, 
last  of  all,  that  which  is  matter  of  historic  proof  by  historic 
evidence.  I  shall  hold  myself  bound  to  account  for  this  pre- 
liminary explanation  upon  the  same  grounds  as  I  shall 
account  for  the  chaise  itself — allowing  for  human  infirmities 
or  some  slight  errors  or  mistakes  that  may  happen  in  any 
case.  Subetantial  parts  I  think  myself  bound  to  state 
[prove  ?]. 

Then,  my  Lords,  thereare  twodistinct  people  in  India,  totally  Baoea  af 
distinct  from  each  other  in  characters,  lives  and  manners,  ^■""^ 
for  both  of  whom  Mr.  Haetings  was  bound  to  provide  equally, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  Company  received 
from  the  Uwful  governing  power  of  the  country  ;  which  it 
had  received  at  its  own  solicitation ;  which  waa  not  forced 
apon  it  by  a  superior  power,  but  given  at  the  immediate 
solicitation  of  the  princi^l  servant  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  accepted  by  the  Company,  and  bj  it,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  eay,  little  regarded,  or  at  least  by  its  principal  servants. 

The  first  set  of  people  who  ore  subjected  vu'tuaUy  to  the  Th<i~a«iitua 
British  empire,  through  those  mediums  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you,  ore  Uie  original  inhabitants  of  Hindustan, 
who  have  inhabited  in  all  time  and  bejrond  all  the  eras  which 
we  use — I  mean  always  the  grand  era  excepted — have  lived 
and  been  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  that  country,  with 
manners,  religion,  customs  and  usages,  appropriate  to  them- 
sdves  and  no  ways  resembling  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Those  persons  are  commonly  called  Geatus.  The  system 
and  principle  of  th^  government  is  local;  their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  religion,  are  locaL  Their  legislator,  whoever 
he  was — for  that  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  veiy  obscure 
antiquity — had  it  as  the  great  leading  principle  of  his  policy 
to  connect  the  people  with  their  soU ;  and  accordingly,  by 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  time  daily  discovers,  and  whi<»L 
periiaps  reflection  would  explun  in  the  nature  of  man,  these 
people,  who  are  the  softest  in  their  manners,  approaching 
ahnost  to  feminine,  who  are  the  most  benevolent  and  of  a 
higer  dnde  of  b^evolence  than  our  morab  take  in,  who 
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UFHB.1T8S.  extend  their  beoevolence  to  the  whole  aDimal  creatisn — ^ 
these  people  are  the  most  unalltable  to  any  other  part  of  the 
creation.  They  cannot,  the  highest  ordera  of  them,  touch 
that  bond  which  is  the  bond  of  life,  aad  which  by  supporting 
the  individual  unites  them,  in  other  cases — I  mean  con- 
'viviality.  That  bond  of  life  cannot  be  had  with  these 
'tiair  repwr  people.  And  there  are  some  oircumstauces  relative  to  them 
■M.  that  exclude  them  still  more  than  I  have  mentioned  from  all 

immediate  ciMnmercfl  with  this  nation,  namely,  that  that  very 
element  which,  while  appearing  to  dieoonnect,  unites  man- 
kind—'I  mean  the  sea — ie  to  them  a  forbidden  element. 
None  of  their  high  castes  can  without  great  danger  to  hie 
situation— perhaps  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  some  of 
them — ever  pass  the  eea.  If  it  could  be  truly  a^d  that  a 
great  gulf  IB  fixed  between  you  and  them,  it  is  that  gulf 
created  by  manners,  opiniooa  and  laws,  radicated  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  people,  and  which  you  cau  never  effiice 
from  them.  This  forbids  for  ever  all  imme^te  ccnnmunica- 
NeceKttjrof  tioQ  between  that  country  and  this.  And  that,  my  Jjorda, 
fbem"cm  molces  it  ten  times  more  necessary  for  us  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
""""  upon  all  persons  who  go  there,  a<id  so  to  conduct  ourselves  io 

our  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  that  country 
and  all  its  afikira  oa  may  be  conformable  to  their  necessities 
and  not  to  our  inventions  ;  that  we,  if  we  must  govern  8u<^ 
a  country,  must  govern  them  upon  their  own  principles  and 
maxims  and  not  upon  ours  ;  that  we  most  not  think  to  force 
them  to  our  narrow  ideas,  but  extend  ours  to  take  in  theirs ; 
because  to  say  that  that  people  shall  change  their  maxims, 
lives  and  opinions,  is  what  cannot  be.  We  know  that 
empire  of  opinion  is,  I  had  almost  said,  human  nature  itself. 
Xt  IS,  however,  the  strongest  part  of  human  nature  ;  and  more 
of  the  happiness  and  unhappiiess  of  mankind  resides  id 
opinion  thtm  in  all  other  external  circumstances  whatever. 
And,  if  it  resides  in  us  in  opinion,  much  more  does  it  reside 
in  them  in  opinion.  For  sometimes  our  laws  of  religion  difier 
"from  our  laws  of  the  land,  sometimes  our  laws  of  the  land 
difisr  froni  our  laws  of  honour ;  but  in  that  country  the  laws 
qF  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  honour,  ar« 
all  united  and  consolidated  in  one,  and  bind  a  man  eternally 
to  the  rules  of  what  ia  called  his  casto. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  your  Lordships  what  a  caste 
is.  These  people,  from  the  oldest  time,  have  been  distributed 
into  various  orders,  alt  hereditary,  which  are  called  castes. 
These  castes  are  the  fundamental  part  of  the  oonstitutioi) 
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oF  that  commonwe^tJi,  both  ia  their  church  and  ia  their  iiPis-ifw'. 
state.  — 

Your  liOrdshipa  are  bom  to  hereditary  hoDoure  in  the 
chief  of  year  bouaee;  the  rest  mix  with  the  people.  But  in 
the  COM  of  the  Hindus  those  who  were  bom  noble  can 
nerer  fell  into  any  second  rank.  They  are  divided  into 
four  orders — ^the  bnthmaDa,  the  chhetri,  the  vfusyas  and  the 
Budras.  They  are  divided  into  four  commonw^ths.  Hie 
h^er  cannot  pa«a  into  the  lon-er ;  the  lower  cannot  rise 
into  the  higher.  They  have  all  their  appropriate  raaki 
place  and  situation,  and  their  appropriate  religion  too, 
which,  though  they  all  go  under  one  definition  of  religion, 
yet  is  di&rent  in  its  ntes  and  ceremonies  in  each  of  Uiose 
castes ;  and,  if  a  man  who  is  in  that  caste  which  at  odcc 
nnitea  what  we  should  call  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  this 
cooDtry  and  the  sanctity  of  episcopacy — the  brahmaue— 
fidls  out  of  it,  he  does  not  fail  into  the  next  order,  the 
dihetri,  the  vaisyas,  or  the  sudras,  but  he  falls  out  of  all 
nnkaof  society — ia  excluded — an  outcast — the  most  infiunooa 
of  all  mankind. 

Hiese  people,  bound  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  to  cbeanf 
those  priwnples  of  caste  which  inveterate  usage  has  grafted  ^^^ 
m  them,  in  a  manner  in  which  no  known  prejudice  in  the  <*■*«■ 
world  has  been  known  to  exist — these  people  are  affected  iii 
their  caste,  not  only  by  the  crimes,  the  voluntary  crimes, 
by  which  they  may  lose  it,  but  likewise  by  certain  involun- 
tary sufferings  and  involnntary  disgraces,  utterly  out  of 
their  own  power,  which  affect  them  in  iJiat  caste  which 
is  their  everything.  For  speak  to  an  Indian  of  his  caste, 
and  you  speak  to  him  of  his  all;  when  they  lose  that 
caste  they  lose  eve^thing.  The  loss,  as  I  soid,  is  not 
only  by  voluntary  onmee,  but  by  the  acta  of  other  people 
So  diat  these  miserable  castes  give  one  pledge  more 
to  fortnne  than  any  other  nation  was  ever  known  to  do. 
Hey  are  bound  by  new  ties.  Tyranny  oppresses  upon 
Aem.*  And,  accordingly,  those  who  have  stood  imprison- 
ment, those  who  have  stood  whips,  those  who  have  stood 
tortures,  those  who  have'  stood  the  menaces  of  death  itself, 
without  any  impression,  have  instantly  given  way  when  it 
has  been  attempted  to  bring  upon  them  any  of  those  pollu- 
tions by  which  they  lose  caste. 

*  "  Tymmy  u,  therefore,  umed  aguDit  Ihem  vill>  »  gnatei  varied  cf 
TTirfim  tttw"  are  flnmd  In  b»  ordiiuti]'  ttom."— ^if«vu«f  copy. 

o  i 
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IS  FBB.i7as.      ThiB  ahowa  ub  in  what  manner  we  onglit  to  b&ndle  people 
00  delicate  in  these  respects.     Kow  we  ahail  ehow  you  that 
Mr.  Hastings   made   the  full  use,  through  aeveral  of  his 
wicked  and  abominahle  instruments  in  that  country,  chosen 
from  the  natives  themselTes,  of  not  only  all  the  wicked  means 
of  oppressing  and  abusing  them,  but  striking  at  that  which 
goes  beyond  life,  which  seems  to  affect  them  in  other  worlds. 
This  power  has  been  used  to  the  destruction  of  that  people. 
A  menui      I  shall  pfOTe  that  he  has  put  his  own  menial  domestic  servant 
^ted  tv    — a  wretch  dependent — a  wretch  ignorant — a  wretch  vicious 
^^^    and  corrupt — the  instrument  of  his  briberies — into  that  seat 
^J^pon     of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  was  to  decide  upon  the 
castes  of  all  those  people,  which  contuned  their  rank,  thor 
family  and  honour,  their  happiness  here  and  their  salvation 
here^er.     He  put  bb  own  servant  to  judge  over  them,  and 
to  get  a  new  hold  by  which  he  brought  the  people  under  his 
tyranny ;  and  nobody  dare  complain  of  him.     Accordingly 
he  says — "  Who  complains  of  me  ?     Who  dare  C(»nplain  of 
me  I" — "  No !   your   menial   servant   has   my   caste   in   his 
power."     I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  mentiomng 
others.    It  was  enough  that  Cantoo  Baboo,  and  other  names  to 
which  your  Liordsbips  are  to  be  familiarised  hereafter,  had  the 
caste  and  character  of  the  people  in  their  hands  ;  and  by  this 
means  Mr.  Hastings  has  taken  care  effectoally  that  theee 
people  shall  never  complain. 
HindniOT       My  Lords,  I  am  to  mention  to  you  circumstances  relative 
iiotm.       '  to  these  people.     They  were  the  original  people  of  Hin- 
dustan.    They  are  still  infinitely  the  most  numerous  ;  I  take 
for  granted,  twenty  to  one.     The  Mussulmans  are  nothing 
like  them.     They  are  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
still  more  numerous.     Whatever  faults  they  may  have,  God 
fcorbid  we  should  go  to  pass  judgment   upon  people  who 
formed  then:  laws  and  institutions  prior  to  our  insect  ori^ 
of  yesterday  !     They  have  two  great  principles  which  ought 
to  be  respected — that  is  to  say,  great  force  and  stability,  and 
Tbdriiabi-  great,  glorious  and  excellent,  effects.     Their  stability  has 
""■  been  proved  by  their  holding  on  for  a  time  and  duration 

commensurate  with  all  the  empires  which  histoiy  has  made 
i]s  acquainted  with  ;  and  still  they  exist  in  a  green  old  age, 
with  all  the  reverence  of  antiquity  and  with  im  the  affection 
to  their  own  institutions  that  ouier  people  have  to  novelty 
and  change.  Accordingly  they  have  stood  firm  in  their  own 
country  and  cast  their  roots  deep  in  their  native  soil,  because 
they  cast  them  nowhere  else  tlum  in  their  native  soil,  and 
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fixed  their  opinions  in  thdr  natire  emt,  and  bound  them  ib  f^  nse. 

together.  Their  religion  has  made  no  coDTerts,  their 
dominion  no  conqnests ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  were  con- 
centred within  and  hindered  m>ni  spreading  abroad,  tliey 
have  grown  to  double  force,  and  have  existed  against  bigotry, 
againat  persecution,  against  all  tlie  fury  of  foreign  conquest^ 
sad  ahnost  against  the  fury  and  avarice  of  the  English 
d<HDimoii  established  among  Uiem. 

Ihavespokennow,  my  Lords,  of  what  their  principles  were, 
and  what  their  laws  and  religious  institutioas  were,  in  point 
(^  force  and  stability.  I  have  siven  an  instance  of  their 
force,  by  the  way,  in  a  thing  in  which  all  the  institutions  of 
mankiDd  in  other  respects  show  their  weakness ;  for  they 
have  shown  their  force  in  the  revolutions  of  the  state.  When 
the  country  has  been  totally  subdued,  the  institutions  have 
existed ;  winch  is  a  strong  proof  that  there  must  be  some 
strong,  powerful,  influence  resulting  from  them  beyond  all 
our  paltry  means  of  jud^ng  of  men.  But  the  stability  of 
them  is  the  true  test  of  inquiry.  That  form  of  religious  Htodu  rdl- 
iofltitn^n  connected  with  government  and  policy  that  makes  ^'** 
a  people  happy  and  a  government  flourishing — putting 
&rther  confflderations  out  of  the  way,  which  are  not  now  our 
bosinees — is  nndoabtedly  the  test  of  any  goyemnient ;  and  I 
most  appeal  to  the  whole  force  of  observation  that,  wherever 
the  Hmdu  religion  has  been  established,  that  country  has 
been  flourishing.  We  have  seen  some  remuning  to  this  very 
day.  This  very  country  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you  is  an 
instance  of  what  an  entire  change  of  government  and  institu- 
tion— what  the  rapacity  of  a  foreign  hand,  rather  than  the 
paternal,  lenient,  protecting,  arm  of  a  native  govemment — ■ 
does  for  the  people  ;  and  I  shall  quote  it  from  a  hook  which 
shows  that  the  very  destruction  of  all  this  goTemmeot  is  the 
great  object  of  the  author,*  and  to  invade  with  the  hand  of 
rapadty  what  has  escaped  all  former  ravages. 

The  aathor  divides  the  country  into  different  provinces. 
He  supposes  what  they  pay  to  the  supreme  government ;  he 
■opposes  what  the  country  is  enable  of  yielding ;  and  his 
project  is  to  change  entirely  the  application  of  the  revenues 
<rf  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  whole  into  the  hands 
of  government  At  last  he  comes  to  the  province  of 
Bmrdiran. 


•  TIm  uttbor  q;iK>ted  U  Mr.  HcdwdL    Bm  Be*iMd  Copj. 
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ip  FiB.iTsa.  "  Ii>  truth,"  Fays  this  Buthor,  "  it  would  be  &lniMt  cruelU  to  moWt 
^"Vr,  this  h»pi)7  people ;  for  in  this  district  are  the  only  vestines  of  the  beautj, 
JJv^g^t  purity,  piety,  regultuitj,  equity  and  strictness,  of  the  ardent  Hindostan 
HiudDRo-  ffovamuient.  Here  the  propoty  as  well  u  ihe  libert?  of  the  people  are 
JjJ^[J™J^  iQviolatfi.  Here  no  robberies  are  heard  of,  eithor  poldic  or  prirate,  The 
'  traveller,  cither  with  or  without  merchandise,  becomes  the  immediate  care 
of  the  government;  which  allots  him  guards,  without  any  expense,  to 
conduct  him  from  staf^e  to  Stage;  Mid  tnese  are  ftccountable  for  the  safety 
and  accommodation  of  his  person  and  eflbcts.  At  the  end  of  the  Srst 
stage  he  is  delivered  over  with  certain  benevolent  fonnalitiefl  to  the  niards 
of  the  next,  who,  after  interrogating  the  traveller  as  to  the  usage  he  bad 
recdved  in  his  journey,  dismiss  the  first  guard  with  a  written  certifioate 
of  their  behaviour,  and  a  receipt  for  the  traveller  and  hia  effkia ;  which' 
deitificate  or  reocdpt  is  returnable  to  the  commanding  offioer  of  the  fi»t 
stage,  who  registers  the  same  and  regularly  reports  it  to  Ihe  Saga.  In  this 
form  the  traveller  is  passed  through  the  country.  And  if  he  only  pass^ 
he  is  not  suffered  to  be  at  any  expense  for  food,  accommodation,  or 
carriage  for  his  merchandise  or  baggage.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  he  is 
{Mvmitted  to  make  any  residenoe  in  one  phice  above  Uuee  days,  unless 
oonwoned  by  aickoeas  or  any  unavoidable  accident  If  anything  is  lost 
in  this  district — for  instance,  a  bag  of  money  or  other  valuable — the  pf  raon 
who  finds  it  hangs  it  upon  the  next  tree,  and  gives  notice  to  the  nearest 
cbauki  or  place  of  guard ;  the  offico'  of  which  orders  immediate  publica- 
tion of  the  same  by  bMt  at  tom-tom  or  dram." 

Now,  m;  liOrds,  this  ia  the  state  of  thinge  which  universally' 
preTwled  throughout  that  whole  empire  before  it  was  dis- 
Anetont  go-  turbed  hj  the  barbarism  of  foreign  conquests,  and  of  which 
iS^^L  apme  ohoice  reserved  spots  continued  to  the  year  1756;  of 
SS^bj  which  some  remained  till  Mr.  HaBtinge  had  the  means  of 
Kr^Hut-  defacing  them.  Such  was  the  prospect  of  Benares  in.  the 
bappj  reign  and  govemmeut  of  Bulwaut  Sing:  such  was 
the  happy  state  of  Benarea  in  the  happy  dajB  of  Cheyt  Sing ; 
till  Mr.  Hastings  introduced  his  reform  into  that  country, 
■  Having  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  manners  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  having  stated  the 
general  principles  of  the  subdivision  of  the  country,  having 
qtated  those  laws  of  th^r  religion  which  relate  to  ue,  and  which 
either  prohibit  connexion  or  oblige  us  to  a  connexion  very 
different  from  what  we  have  hitherto  used  towards  them, 
I  shall  now  pees  them,  and  leave  to  your  Lordslups'  judgment 
seriously  to  consider  the  sitnation  of  men  in  sutji  a  place, 
and  the  obligation  which  these  facta  impose  upon  you  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  and  limite  of  your  justice,  and,  if  not  of 
your  justice,  of  your  mercy  to  them,  and,  not  to  suffer  each 
fair  monuments  of  the  human  mind  to  be  de&ced  by  the 
rapacity  of  your  governors.  I  hope  I  have  not  said  a  word 
straining  the  subject,  to  bring  before  you  any  part  of  their 
religion  and  manners,  farther  than  as  relates  to  oar  govem- 
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meet  over  them ;  for/though  there  never  was  such  food  for  u  rm.m», 
the  curiomt^  of  the  homan  mind,  I  pass  it  totally  over.  — 

Now,  coDBidering  that  as  the  firet  era  in  which  wb  are 
to  view  the  faistorj  of  the  East,  the  next  era  is  am  era  of 
great  miefortune  to  that  country  and  to  the  world  in  general 
— 1  mean  the  era  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  who  haa  HohauDed- 
eztended  his  dominion,  influence  and  reli^n,  over  that  part  "'''°**''- 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enthunaam 
widoh  animated  his  first  followers,  the  deepotism  that  was 
connected  with  his  relwion,  and  the  adTantagea  -that  hu 
followers  had  over  the  oroh^,  disunited,  countries  of  the 
world,  extended  ita  influence  vastly.  This  I  wish  you  to 
consider  and  remark  as  the  en  of  the  Arabs.  These  people 
made  a  great  impreaeion  in-  India.  They  had  soTereigns  in 
ail  parts  of  it.  They  had  particularly  the  Ungdoia  of 
Bengal,  i^ch  is  now  the  object  of  our  inquiry ;  and  they 
held  it  for  a  series  and.  a  dynasty  of  thirty-uiree  Kings, 
having  begun  and  founded  their  seats  in  it  very  early  after 
the  time  of  the  prophet 

These  people  when  settled  in  the  oonntry  tried  at  flrst, 
with  the  ferocious  arm  of  their  prophetic  sword,  to  change 
the  religion  and  manners  of  that  couotrr  ;  but,  soon  per-  UodsraUoii 
eeiving  that  their  cruelty  wearied  out  itself  and  never  could  MahuuMd- 
tondi  the  constaney  of  the  nifierers,  they  pemutted  the  IS^oT"^ 
people  of  the  country  to  retnun  in  quiet,  and  suffered  tiuxi 
religion  to  operate  upon  them  as  it  could,  by  amieating  to 
their  ambition  or  avarice,  or  by  tiddng  the  people  who  had 
tgst  ^eir  castes  into  and  increasing  the  bounds  of  the  Mo- 
bimmedan  rdigion.  Bnt  they  letl  the  ancient  people  in 
possession  of  the  country ;  they  left  the  ancient  nobility  in 
poasessiua  of  their  estates ;  and  they  left  the  ancient  sove- 
mrna  of  the  country  possessed  of  an  inferior  soverdgnty ; 
and,  where  the  nature  of  the  country  would  pennit  it^  they 
nffered  them  to  continue  in  a  separate  state  of  soverdgnty 
fnmi  them.  The  Mohammedans,  during  the  period  ot  the 
Arabfl>  never  destroyed  the  native  nobility,  gentn,  or  the 
hodholders  of  the  country ;  they  all  remained  fixed  in  their 
plaoes,  as  they  did  till  very  near  our  time. 

The  next  era  is  an  era  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  state,  im  Twtar 
because   Mr.  Hastmgs  has   made  many  api^icationa  to  it ;  '''°*^- 
namely,  the  history  of  the  Tartars,  or  the  era  of  Tamerlane. 
Tkej  came  in  not  by  destroying  the  Hindus ;   their  oon- 
qnests  were  over  the  other  Mohammedans.     For  Tamerlane, 
combg  into  that  aonntry   as  the  gceat   refcmner  of  the 
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IS  F>B.iT8&  Mohammedan  religion,  to  succeed  to  tlie  rights  of  the  prophet 
upon  a  divine  right  and  divine  title,  struck  at  all  the  Moham- 
medan princea  who  were  there  at  that  time^  a^  persons  who 
were  tjrants,  abusing  their  power  in  the  several  coantriea ; 
and  he  came  often  into  a  composition  with  the  people  of  the 
country  upon  the  ruin  of  those  tyrants.  He  had  neither 
time,  means  nor  inclination,  to  disiwssess  the  uicient  Rajas 
of  the  country.  And  to  give  your  Lordships  an  idea  of  the 
equity  or  policy  of  that  time,  and  not  a  history  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  country — because  ancient  historians  generally  inform 
us  of  everything  hut  what  we  wish  to  know,  stating  that 
India  was  conquered  by  Tamerlane  in  ench  a  year — and  the 
year  will  be  found  to  coincide  somewhere^  I  bdlieve,  with  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  ceotnry  —  thinking  the  chronology 
nothing,  and  thinking  what  was  done  to  be  everything,  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  here  a  rery  remaAable  circumatanoe  in 
the  same  book,  written  by  no  friend  to  these  people ; — 

CondltUmi  "  When  tike  Hindu  R^u  or  princM  of  HindoitkD  submitted  to- 
^j^^^^  Tamerlaae  it  wu  on  theae  capital  itipulationi— that  the  emperor  ahonld 
t«  Hindu  jnarrj  a  daaghter  of  B^a  Jeet  Sing's  houH ;  that  the  head  of  this 
'■lu-  houM  ahould  be  in  perpetui^  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Agn  and  anoint 

the  king  at  hia  ooronation ;   and  that  the  empeion  ihould  never  impoie 

the  jeMuah  (or  poll  tax]  upon  the  Hindus." 

Here  was  a  conqueror,  aa  he  is  called,  coming  in  upon  the 
terms  of  mixing  his  blood  with  that  of  the  native  nobility  of 
the  country,  putting  them  in  consequent  succession  upon  the 
throne  of  the  country,  making  hereditary  constables  of  the 
capital  of  his  country  of  the  native  ptinces  of  the  country, 
and  freeing  the  Hindus  for  ever  firom  that  tax  which  the 
Mohammedans  have  laid  upon  every  country  over  which  the 
eword  of  Mohammed  prevailed,  namely,  a  capitation  tax  upon 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Hindus  by  profess  charter  were  excepted  -from  that. 
They  were  no  conquered  people.  They  carried  the  evident 
marks  of  a  noble  independency,  of  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
good  government,  as  compared  with  other  countries  where 
the  pnnce  is  armed  with  supreme,  entire,  authority,  and  where 
tlie  great  people  have  no  privileges  at  all,  or  having  privi- 
leges are  nothmg  but  subjects, 
v^fi^  ^ut  the  modes,  ^e  degrees,  the  drcumstauces,  of  subjec- 

ui^^au    tion  varied  infinitely  :    in  some   places  there  was   hardly  a 
^rtin,       trace  at  all ;  in  some  the  B^as  were  almost  assesBors  of  the 
throne,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Baja  Cheyt  Sing.    Theae  circum- 
stances mark  that  Tamerlan^  however  he  may  be  called 
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fmta  Yob  name  b  Tartar,  waa  no  barbamn ;  that  the  people  uraB-iTse. 
irtw  sabmitted  to  him  did  not  BQbmit  with  the  abject  Bub- 
misraOQ  of  slaves  to  the  Bword  of  the  conqueror,  but  admitted 
UL  emperor  who  was  just,  prudent  and  politic,  instead  of  the 
ferodoiis,  oppressive,  Mohanunedans  who  had  forced  their 
wword  into  uie  coun^. 

That  cotintrj  resembled  more  a  republic  of  princes  with  Power  of 
a  great  chief  at  their  bead  than  a  country  in  absolute,  uni-  ""^"■ 
form,  systematic,  subjection,  &om  one  end  to  the  other,  in 
vhicji  way  it  has  of  late  been  considered.  So  that  if  a 
prince  like  Cheyt  Sing  waa  not  readv  to  pay  any  exorbitant 
line  vrhich  wonld  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  will  of  the 
person  who  called  'robbery  a  fine,  and  who  took  from  him 
without  other  consideriiig  bis  means  or  his  delinquency — 
why,  if  such  persons  there  were,  the  Kajas  of  that  country 
were  armed,  tbey  had  imperial  fortresses  for  their  eeoarity, 
tbey  had  troops  and  the  means  of  a  revenue  to  do  themselves 
jostice.  But  the  policy  of  the  prince  never  was  to  push  that 
people  to  such  exb^mity,  as  it  is  supposed  that  uose  who 
were  tlie  subjects  of  their  conquest  were  actually  pushed. 

"  In  tbe  unfortniuite  w&m  which  follonrd  the  death  of  Muis-o-Dia 
SCTBJee,  Cheyt  Singh,  with  a  select  bodj  of  Rhi^apoots,  hj  a  weU-coudoctcd 
ntrest,  leooreted  Agra,  and  wu  soon  after  leconcdled  to  the  kmj[  and 
admitted  to  his  favour,  confonnihlj  to  the  stead;  poUcj  of  thia  gorcm- 
molt  in  keeping  a  Kocd  anderatandiiig  with  the  principal  Bwaa,  and 
more  eapedallj  with  the  bead  of  this  honse,  who  is  ever  capable  of  niaing 
and  fomenting  a  very  formidable  partj  upon  way  inteaded  revolution  in 
Oaa  despotic  and  precarious  monarchj."  * 

Kow,  my  Lords,  during  this  reign  of  Tamerlane's  and  under 
hie  sncceesors  and  government,  which  we  consider  a  deepot- 
isiD,  these  principal  Bajaa,  instead  of  being  called  wretches  and 
tieated  as  such,  were,  even  when  they  were  in  arms  against 
thdr  sovereign,  admitted  to  easy  reconciliatiooB  -,  because  in 
reality  they  were  not  rebellious  subjects,  but  princes,  often 
asserting  their  natural  liberty  and  the  just  constitution  of  the 
conntiy.  Iliis  idea,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  the  world,  of  the  abject  situation  in  which  the 
people  were,  has  nothing  in  it  in  the  government  of  Tamer- 
une  or  his  successors. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  era,  that  of  Akbar  Khan.  He  j^or 
was  the  £nt  who  got  Bengal  into  his  possession.  I  can  show  Khao. 
that  his  conquest  over  Bengal  was  over  the  last  Mohammedan 

*  Qaotatkm  from  Holwell, 
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It  FM.178S.  dynaaty ;"  that  he  conquered  t^eprinoe,iiot  dieoonntry;  and 
that,  till  ^e  entered  into  it — which  is  a  certain  mark  that 
it  vas  not  a  conquered  country  in  the  sense  in  whidi  we  caU 
conquered — the  nativea,  great  men  and  Umdholdere,  were  in 
every  part  in  the  pOBsesBion  of  &e  oonntry.  It  is  tm^ 
severe  revenges  were  taken  hy  the  princes  in  that  country, 
whit^  bore  reeembUnoe  to  t»e  wa<8  ot  the  roses  in  thiB 
oonntry,  where,  in  the  heat  of  blood,  the  cry  vras, 

"  Off  with  fail  head— BO  mwdi  fnr  Buckingham  f 
Yet,  where  the  govwnment  ever  took  form  uid  settlement; 
whatever  vigour  was  used  with  r^ard  to  the  adventnrerB  and 
Blaveaofthe  emperor  from  Persia,  Turkey,  and  all  other  parts, 
Thaf^dui  the  Hindus"  were  a  fiivoored,  protected,  gently-treated,  pe0[da 
This  is  the  way  in  which  it  continued  in  the  era  of  Tameitt- 
lane,  and  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  that  empire 
stood  and  was  governed. 

The  next  era  is  a  troubled  and  vexations  era  indeed,  And 
ap]m>acheB  near  to  what  we  have  conndeiBd,  which  is  th« 
^^oF^e  era  of  the  independent  Bnbobdars  of  that  country.  Ther« 
«te££i^  were  five  of  .them,  who  governed  from  about  the  year  1717 
or  thereabouts;  These  viceroys  grew  into  independence 
partly  by  the  dreadful  calamifjea  and  concusaiona  of  that 
empire,  which  happened  during  the  dleputeB  of  the  successors 
of  Tamerlane,  and  partly  by  £e  great  concussion  it  received 
when  Akbar  Khan  entered  into  that  country,  and  shook  the 
throne,  and  massacred  almost  all  the  prindpal  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Then  the  princes  be^me  independent:  but 
their  independence  led  to  their  ruin.  Those  who  had  usurped 
iipon  their  masters  had  servants  who  usnrped  upon  t^em } 
In  the  same  way  as  Aliverdy  Khan,  who  murdered  bis  master 
and  let  in  a  body  of  foreign  invaders  into  that  country,  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  Mahrattas  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. By  a  sum  which  is  supposed  to  amount  to  five 
millions  sterline  he  secured  the  exhausted  remains  of  an 
exhausted  kingdom,  and  left  it  to  his  grandson  Soraj-ud- 
Dowla  in  peace  and  poverty:  and  Siiraj-ud-Dowla  in  17fi8 
gave  way  to  the  era  of  the  British  empire. 

All  llmt  I  have  to  do  with  this  dynasty,  whidi  makes  the 
fifth  era  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  your  Lwd- 
tTtac  Hindui  ships,  IB,  that  the  Hindus  were  everywhere  found  in  posses- 
Bnmoieaied.  gj^^  of  the  countrv  ;  that  though  this  cruel  tyrant,  this  aban- 
doned usurper,  this  man  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  neces- 
«lieB  by  foreign  invamona,  racked  and  tormented,  contrary  to 
duty,  but  uiged  through  an  apparent  necessity  from  an  army 
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oflOO,ODQ  horse  being  io  his  dommioos,  the  people  under  uFbritss. 
him,  jet  etill  they  reranined-r-Bttll  they  preserved  their  rank,       ~~" 
their    digoity;  their  ooatles,  their  houses*  their  seignoriea. 
All  the  insignia  of  their  situations,  nad  the  power  and  mmaB^ 
of  subordinating  tbcar  people,'  remained  ttU  the  '  anfortunate 
moflTde. 

So  here  I  state  that,  tiurough  ill  -these  revolations  and 
dMngefl  of  (BTOniDetcooes,  a  Hindu  policy  and  a  Hindu  go- 
Temmant  existed  in  that  coantcy  till  giren  up  finally  to  be 
destroyed  by  Mr.  Hastings.  ... 

Having  gone  through  the  history  and  come  to  that  era  ^^ 
which  ia  the  era  of  the  BrilAah  power,  and  in  which  all  Mr.  poirsr. 
Hastings'  education  was  hod — for  he  existed  before  that  era ; 
he  was  an  antediluvian  with  regard  to  Bengal ;  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  Company  before  that  great  revolution  hap- 
pened; he  was  co-«xtenBive  with  all  the  acts  and  all  the 
abuses,  and  had  a  lai^e  part  in  all  the  abuses,  that  happened 
in  that  time  to  the  moment  of  his  government :  but  as  m  that 
tiote  all  those  abuses  had  their  origin,  you  cannot  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  them  without  an 
explanation  of  all  the  events  that  happened  from  the  year 
X756  till  Mr.  Hastings' government — if  I  find  it  agreeable  to 
yonr  Lordahipa,  if  I  find  that  you  wish  to  know  the  annals 
and  horrible  series  of  all  the  transactions  Jrom  1756  to  the 

Eeriod  of  Mr.  Haatingd'  government,  that  you  may  know 
ow  far  he  promoted  what  was  good,  how  far  he  rectified 
what  was  evil,  how  far  he  abstuned  from  innovaling,  and 
bringing  in  new  miaohiafs  -upon -the  oeuntry — your  Lord- 
^ps  will  have  the  goodness  to  consult  the  strength  which 
be^ns  almost  to  fail  me — and,  if  you  think  the  explanation 
is  not  time  lost  in  this  new  world  and  in  this  new  business, 
I  shall  venture  to  make  out  to  your  Lordships  that  eventful 
history  which  preceded  Mr.  Hastings'  government ;  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  cause,  of  the  descrip- 
tione  of  people  in  the  country,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  all 
tiiat  has  happened  abuseful  in  the  country  since  Mr.  Hast- 
ings went  into  it;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  fully 
and  explicitly  into  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

Whether  this  is  necessary  or  not  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships. I  thought  it  was,  I  poured  out  before  the  committee 
my  poor  ideas  upon  the  subject.*     They  were  so  good  as  to 

*  Beferance  ii  bere  made  to  Bpeechei  io  committee  of  the  Boiue  of  Com- 
in  Jniw  1786  lid  April  1787,  on  motiooi  for  hnpMchment  of  Wuren 
cm  tbe  STtklM  of  charge  diawu  np  by  Mr.  Burke. 
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uPi&iTss.  think  Buch  an  explanation  neoessaiy.  Their  knowledge  ena- 
bles me  to  do  it ;  and  I  should  rauier  hope  that  it  Trill  pave 
the  way  and  make  eveiything  easy  for  your  eulweqaent 
joBtioe. 

I  therefore  wish  to  stop  at  thia  period,  in  which  Mr.  Haat- 
inga  vaa  alive,  was  actire  in  the  serrioe,  and  pretty  nearly 
the  time  when  he  b^an  his  political  career.  And  here,  my 
Lords,  I  pause,  wishing  your  indulgence  to  follow,  at  such 
time  as  will  suit  your  c<HtTenience,  for  pursuing  the  rest  of 
this  eventful  history. 
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CONTINUATION  OP  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  EX.  HON. 
EDMUND  BUBKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  IN  OPENING  THE  IMPEACHMENTj 
16  Fkbruabt,  1788. 


Mt  Lords, — In  what  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  DMtoetirai 
yooT  Lordahipa  yesterday,  and  in  what  I  may  farther  trouble  eipiuiatoiT 
yoa  with  to-day,  I  trust  and  hope  your  Lordships  will  observe  !l^to?'futa> 
a  distinction,  which  if  I  did  not  lay  down  as  perfectly  as  I  "*"'* 
ought  yesterday,  I   hope   I  shall  be  able  to  mark  it  out 
peculiarly  and  distinctly  this  day. 

First,  that  which  I  shall  think  necessary  to  state  aa  matter 
of  e^lanatiou,  in  order  to  give  your  Lordships  a  true  idea 
of  the  scene  of  action,  of  the  mstmments  which  Mr.  Hastings 
employed,  and  the  effects  that  they  produced — that  I  wish  to 
be  distinguished  from  matter  brought  to  criminate.  The 
matter  brought  by  me  to  criminate  is  in  a  great  measure  only 
illustrative ;  and  your  Lordships  are  to  depend  for  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  crimination  upon  the  moment  when  the 
evidence  is  going  to  be  produced  to  you. 

My  Lords,  with  this  caution,  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  Tha  crimn 
that,  when  I  have  stated  or  shall  hereafter  state  any  historical  £^ted  br 
nutter,   even   that    preliminarr   matter  will  lead   perhaps  £1?,^^ 
to  a  laiger,  foUer  and  more  judidal,  investigation  than  iS'*^'*- 
the   crimes  should  stand  distinct  from  the  previous  facts. 
For  instance,  if  I  stated  yesterday  to  your  Lordships — as  Z 
did — the    tyranny,   cruer^   and  iniquity,    of  one  of  the 
DBurinnE  viceroys,  whose  usurpation   led  the   way  to  our 
power,  it  is  not  that  I  chaise  Mr.  Hastings  with  any  part 
of  that  guilt     What  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  is,  having 
avowedly  looked  to  such  a  man  as  his  example  and  followed 
him  with  a  servile  fidelity.     When  I  have  spoken — as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  to  your  Lordships — of  anything 
abusive  or  leading  to  abuse  from  its  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company's  service,  I  have  not  meant  to  criminate 
Mr.  Hastings  with  any  part  of  that^  any  farther  than  as  he 
used  the  weakness  of  the  institution  to  let  in  his  abuse  of 
the  power  with  which  he  was  entrusted.    For  instance,  if  I 
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1SFEB.178S.  have  stated  that  the  geoerat  rua  of  the  service  of  the  India 
Company  waa  weak  m  legal  emolument  and  powerful  in  the 
means  of  illegal  emolument,  I  did  not  state  that  as  a  defect 
owing  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  I  stated  it  as  a  crimination, 
or  leading  to  that  crimination  which  we  shall  more  partica- 
larly  hring  before  yau,  numely,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  taking 
advantage  of  that  defect,  did  fraudulently,  corruptly,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition,  take  advantage  of  it 
under  a  pretended  reformation,  to  make  aii  illegal,-  partial, 
corrupt,  advance  of  emoluments  to  certain  persons,  even  to 
increasing  the  disorder  of  the  rest  of  the  service  as  well  as 
loading  w.e  Company  with  many  ezpaues. 

Having  therefore  wished  your  Lordships  to  keep  steady 
in  your  minds  these  circumstances — whitm  I  trust  and  hope 
you  would  do,  even  without  my  taking  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting it  to  you— ^I  shall  beg  leave  to  proceed  to  tlwt  peciod 
at  which  I  closed — that  great  and  memorable  period  which 
has  given  occasion  to  the  trial  of  tUs  day — a  day  which  I 
hope,  for  the  honaiir  of  the  justice  of  Great  Bntain,'  will 
ebuie  in  the  future  aonala  of  onr  history. 
Oiarf  of  My  Lords,  to  obtain  empire  has  been  a  common  thing ;  to 

ab^or^    govern  it  well  has  been  more  rare.    But  to  chastise  the  guilt 
f™"'-        of  those  who  have  abused  the  power  of  the  country  by  the 
high  justice  of  it  is,  I  hope,  a  glory  more  peculiarly  reserved 
to. this  nation,  to  this  time,  and  to  this  boose, 
introduo-         '^he  year  1756  is  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
^^       world. '  It  introduced  a  new  power,  with  new  maimers,  new 
^*^i>>to    customs,  new  opinions,  new  laws,  into  India;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  iKautiful,  a  brilliant,  thing  for  the  history  of 
this  country  if  it  had  shown  its  virtue  upon  ^lat  occasion  to 
be  fdtogether  equal  to  its  fortune. 
opiHHtu-     '    My  Lords,  if  in  Asia,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
ii«  gi^^^  liad  its  native  government  broken  up,  which  had  fallen  into 
^^ot'  *  Bceoe  of  confueioa  from  being  the  prey  and  ^>ort  of  the 
indiit.         infernal  amUtion  of  its  own  gnmdeee,  if  at  that  time  a  star 
4iad  risen  from  the  west  tliat  would  have  pn^^nosticated 
otdec,  peace,  happiness  and  security,  to  the  uiUvef)  of- that 
country — and  indeed  eometbing  tni^t  have  been  ^xpectal 
of  the  kind,  when   it  was  to   come   from   a  learned  and 
enlightened  part  of  Europe,  in  the  most  eoGgliteBcd  period 
of  its  time ;  when  it  was  to  come  from  a  nation  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe — it  would  have 
oeen  a  great  deal  to  say,  that  they  came  mm  the  bdsotn  of 
a  fteeooDnt7y>-.«hich  carried  with  it,  at  least,  to.acoqoUy 
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tbat'had  not  tlie  benefit  of  its  fbnas,  all  the  ailvantage  of  Mn^nss. 

the  liberty  and  epirit  of  tbe  Britieb  constitution.     It  would 

have  been  glorious  to  this  country,  and  would  have  saved 

the  tronble  of  this  diy,  in  some  measure  at  leaat,  it  woold 

h«Te  been  glorious  to  us  too,  that,  in  on  enlightened  state  of 

^  world,  poaaessing  a  religioQ  an  improved  form  of  the 

bwt  religion  of  the  world — I  mean  the  reformed  reli^on — 

we  hod  done  honour  to  Europe,  to  our  laws,  to  our  r^igicoi, 

done  honour  to  all  the  t^rcumetaiices  of   which  we  boast 

and  pride  oareelrea,  at  the  moment  of  that  revolution. 

My  liOfds,  it  has  happened  otherwise :  it  is  now  for  us  to 
think  how  we  are  to  repur  it.  And,  therefore,  resuming 
where  I  broke  off,  with  your  indulgence  to  my  weak- 
nees,  yeat^iday,  I  shall  b^  leave  to  restate  to  you  that  orsnr^^ui- 
-SuTBJ-ud-Dowla  was  the  adopted  grandson  of  Aliverdy  ^&  or 
£ban,  a  xsruel  and  ferouous  tyrant,  the  manner  of  whose  ^°'^- 
•oquidtioa  of  power  I  hare  stated.  He  came  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  that  throne  of  usurpation.  It  was  a 
asurpation  yet  green  in  the  country ;  tbe  country  felt 
uneasy  under  it.  It  had  not  the  advaati^;e  of  that  prescript 
tive  usage,  that  inveterata  habit  and  opinion,  which  a  long 
OTfltem  of  any  government  secures  to  it.  The  only  security 
nat  it  had  was  the  eecurity  of  an  army.  The  prince  of  the 
country  had  endeavoured  to  supply  the  weakness  of  his 
government  by  the  greatness  of  his  purse  and  amaeaed 
treasure.  But,  with  all  the  more  treasures  they  amassed, 
tbe  more  they  felt  the  effects  of  poverty.  For  putting  the 
money  in  the  plaoe  of  force,  the  conseqaencee  were  that 
their  armies  ^rere  unpaid;  and,  being  unpaid  or  weakly 
feid,  were  tmdisciplined,  disorderly  and  uniiiithfnL  In 
this  «tuati(Hi,  a  young  prince,  confiding  more  id  the  i^pear- 
anoee  than  in  the  reahty  of  things,  undertook — from  motivea 
whid)  Hie  House  of  Commons,  with  all  their  industry  to 
bcorer  the  circumstances,  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
makit^  out — to  attack  a  little  miserable  ti-ading  fort  that  we 
had  erected  at  Calcutta.  He  succeeded  in  that  attempt, 
because  aucoeas  in  that  attempt  was  easy ;  and  there 
happened,  in  oooeequence  of  it,  an  imprisonment,  not  owing  Theinack 
I  Deliove  to  the  duect  will  of  the  prince,  but — what  wiS  ^^^ 
always  happen  when  the  will  of  the  prince  is  but  too  much 
the  Iaw~uiat  there  was  an  abuse,  a  gross  abuse,  of  his 
power  by  his  lowest  servants,  by  which  one  hundred  ood 
twen^  or  more  of  your  countrymen  perished  mis.enibly  in  a 
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le  PBB,i7sg.  dungeon  in  that  place,  by  a  story  too  tragical  for  me  to  tell, 

too  well  known  for  mo  to  need  mention  iL 

^^^^||^l«>       When  the  event  happened,  there  happened  at  the  same 

by  tha        time  a  concurrence  of  other  events  which,  in  the  midst  of 

'''^       that  weakness,  displayed  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  in 

Asia.     For  soote  years  before,  upon  the  coast  of  Coromon- 

del,  the  French  and  English  troops  began  to  exhibit  the 

power,  force  and  efficacy,  of  European  discipline  in  that 

Cof  the  world ;  and,  as  we  daily  looked  for  a  war  with 
ice,  the  country  was  to  a  degree  armed  there.  Accord- 
ingly, my  Lord  Pigot,  the  preserver  and  the  victim  of  the 
Briti^  dominion  in  Asia,  detached  a  strong  force — such  of 
the  Company's  force  as  could  be  collected  aad  such  of  His 
Majesty's  ships  as  were  on  that  station — to  the  assistance  of 
that  place.  Aud  accordingly — to  make  short  of  this  history — 
the  daring  and  commanding  genius  of  a  Clive,  the  patient, 
firm  ability  of  a  Watson,  the  treachery  of  Mir  Jaffier, 
and  the  battle  of  Plassy,  gave  us  the  patronage  of  a  hing- 
N^^i^f'  dom  and  the  command  of  all  its  treasures.  We  n^^tiat^ 
^"•vt.  with  Mir  Jaffier,  the  viceroy,  for  the  throne  of  his  master ; 
upon  which  throne  we  seated  him,  and  obtuned  immediately 
immense  sums  of  money — a  million  sterling  for  the  Company, 
upwards  of  a  million  for  individuals — in  tJie  whole,  a  sum  of 
about  two  millions  three  hundred  Uiousaud,  for  various 
purposes,  from  the  prince  of  the  country.  We  obtained  too 
the  town  of  Calcutta  more  completely  than  we  had  it,  and 
the  twenty-four  districts  adjoining;  which  was  the  first 
small  seminal  principle  of  the  great  territoiial  acquisitions 
we  «nce  made  in  India. 

Many  circumstances  of  this  acquiution  I  pass  by.  There 
is  a  secret  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the  beginnings  of  all  govern- 
ments. They  had  their  origin — as  the  beginning  of  all  such 
things  have  had — in  some  matters  that  had  as  good  be 
covered  by  obscurity.  Time,  in  the  origin  of  most  govern- 
ments, has  drawn  this  myfte'iious  veil  over  them.  Prudence 
and  discretion  make  it  necessary  to  draw  something  of  that 
veil  over  a  business  in  which  otherwise  the  fortune,  the 
genius,  the  talents  and  military  virtue,  of  this  nation  never 
sboue  more  conspicuously.  But  a  wise  nation,  when  it  has 
made  a  revolaUon  itself  and  upon  its  own  principles,  there 
rests.  The  first  step  is  revolution  to  give  it  power ;  the 
next  is  good  laws,  good  order,  to  give  it  stability.  I  am 
Borry  to  say  that  the  piinciple  upon  which  the  gentlemen  in 
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india  acted,  at  that  time,  was  such  as  tcndecl  to  make  the  i»  fbd-itss. 
new  government  aa  unstable  aa  possible.  Tor,  by  the  vast  EQc^TragB. 
gums  of  money  acquired  by  individuals  upon  this  occasion —  fSTOikSLis 
the  immense,  sudden,  prodigious,  fortunes — it  ivaa  discovered  V^™"" 
that  a  revolution  in  Bengal  was  a  mine  much  more  easily  puv?  "^ 
worked  and  infinitely  more  productive  than  the  mines  of 
Potosi  and  Mexico.  But  they  found  that  the  work  was,  not 
only  very  lucrative,  but  not  at  all  difficult.  While  CUve 
forded  a  deep  water  upon  an  unknown  bottom,  he  leflt  a 
bridge  for  hU  successors  over  which  the  lame  could  hobble 
and  the  blind  might  grope  their  way.  Tliere  was  not  at 
^ttime  a  knot  of  clerks  in  a  counting-bouse,  there  was  not 
a  captain  of  a  band  of  ragged  topaaes,  that  looked  for  any- 
thbg  less  than  the  deposition  of  subahdars  and  the  sole  of 
kingdoms.  Accordingly,  this  revolution,  that  ought  to  have 
precloded  other  revolutions,  unfortunately  became  fruitful  of 
them;  aud,  when  my  Lord  Clive  returned  to  Europe,  to 
enjoy  his  fame  and  fortune  in  this  country,  there  arose 
another  set  of  people,  who  thought  a  involution  upon- that 
revolution  might  be  mode  as  lucrative  to  them  as  this  was 
to  the  first  projector.''.  Accordingly,  scarce  was  this  Mir 
Joffier  seated  upon  his  throne  than  they  immediately,  or  in  a 
short  time,  projected  another  revolution — a  revolution  which 
was  to  vinsettle  all  the  former  revolution,  to  make  way  for 
new  wars  and  disturbances,  nnd  for  that  train  of  peculation 
which  ever  since  has  vexed  and  oppressed  that  country. 

My  Xords,  there  was  in  the  house ,  of  Mir  Jafficr,  in  his  iiitri«i«i  of 
court  and  in  his  family,  a  man  of  a  daring,  intriguing,  fero-  Khut. 
cious,  subtle,  bloody,  character,  called  Cossim  Ali  Khan, 
who  wns  the  son-in-law  of  Mir  Jaffier,  and  who  made  no 
other  use  of  his  approximation,  of  his  nearness  of  affinity,  to 
his  &ther,  but  to  endeavour  to  dethrone  him  and  to  murder 
him.  He  was  an  instrument  fit  for  the  persons  who  under- 
took this  second  mercenary  revolution ;  which  could  not  be 
covered  with  the  smallest  plausible  appearance  of  advantage 
or  necessity,  from  the  discovery  of  any  faults  or  infirmilies 
that  might  have  been  in  the  first  revolution.  This  wicked 
man  was  not  Long  without  finding  persons  who  observed  bis 
talents  with  admiration,  and  who  thought  fit  to  employ  him. 

To  give  your  Lordships  an  idea  of  the  persons  and  the  Coutm  ah 
state  of  things,   I  have  first  stated  who  Cossim  All  Khan  b^^nUoi- 
was;  I  will  now  state  the  other  parties.     Mr,  Hoiwell  was  *"|)ij^",^ , 
by  seniority,  not  appointment,  at  the  head  of  the  Presidency,  {"i^J,"^'' 
and  waited  for  the  coming  of  Mr.  Vanuttart.     He  con-  J>s:r, 
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MPsB.iT88.8idered  himself,  and  was  coaaidered  by  otberB,  as  only  tem- 
porarily  in  that  place ;  but  he  was  therefore  resolved  to  make 
good  use  of  hiB  Ume.    The  terrible  example  of  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta  had  not  cured  him  of  ambition.     He  had  deter- 
mined upon  another  revolution.     But  at  the  same  time,  he 
CoiiBtitD-     had  in  liis  Council  Mr.  Sumner  and   Mr.  Macguire.     The 
oSSn'Si'Irf    Council  waa  divided,  for  the  convenience  and  arrangement  of 
**'*""*      buslnefc.},   into  two  parte ;  one  the  Coundl  in  general,  the 
other  a  select  committee,  which  they  bad  arranged  for  the 
better  carrying  on  their  political  affairs.     But  the  select  com- 
mittee had  no  power  of  acting  wholly  without  'the  Council, 
at  least  finally  and  conclusively.     The  committee  thought 
otherwise:  but  between  these  litigant  parties  for  power  I 
shall  not  determine,  thinking  of  nothing  but  troubling  your 
Beroiniteii   Lordships  with  the  use  that  was  made  of  it.     This  secret 
Ihe  secret     Council  then,  without  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
'^°*""''-       Council,  formed  the  plan  for  a  second  and  entirely  mercenary 
revolution.     The  persons  that  I  have  stated    [were]  of  toe 
Council ;  [and,  besides]  these.  General  Calliaud,  that  now  is 
— he  was  then  a  major  who  commanded  in  the  fort  for  the 
British  troops — was  a  person  high  in  situation,  and  by  his 
situation  might  claim  a  seat  in  the  Council     There  was  a. 
Hr.  Bhi-    young  gentleman,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  at  that  time  Eeai- 
aHi^tkt  denb  at  the  court  of  Ali  Khan,  then  allied  to  this  country- 
teeNawBb'i  under  the  most  solemn  treaties  that  can  bind  men,  and  for 
which  he  had  paid  and  was  then  paying  immense  sums  of 
money.     This  Mr.  Wnrren  Hastings  was  the  pledge  in  his- 
hands  for  the  honour  of  the  BritJah  nation  and  their  fidelity- 
to  their  engagements,  in  the  place  of  Kesident  at  his  court 

These  are  the  parties  which  were  concerned  in  the  revolu- 
tion.  Mr,  Holwell  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Buggester^ 
mover,  and  most  active  person  in  it.  Mr.  Sumner  followed 
him  in  the  Council.  Mr.  Macguire  concurred  and  co- 
operated. But  they  could  do  nothing  by  themselves;  for 
force  was  necessary  to  effect  this  revolution,  and  Major 
Culliaud  was  necessary  to  this  force.  Treachery  was  neces- 
sary to  effect  it,  and  Warren  Hastings  was  necessary  to- 
accomplish  that  treachery.  Major  Callutud  was  the  Genend 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Holwell  considered  himself  only  as  in 
ijossesaion  of  temporary  power,  as  he  was  waiting  for  Mr- 
Vansittart;  but  he  was  urged  strongly  that,  if  Mr.  Voneittart 
should  come  before  his  plot  could  be  finally  put  into  ezecution» 
he  would  have  all  the  prior  advantages  of  it,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
well be  considered  only  as  a  secondary  instrument ;  -and 
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therefore  Mr.  Holwell,  who  originally  conceived  thia  plan—  wPuMTsa 
aa  far  as  the  House  of  Commone  were  able  to  discover — > 
wished  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Vansittart.     But  Major  Calliaud  wished  to  keep  it  back,  Eaioruar 
He  concurred  inwardly,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  all  the  cJ^ui  to 
prindplcfl  of  this  revolutioa,  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  KJ'SSSu- 
it ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  undertake  it  till  Mr.  Vansittart  *'™- 
shoald  arrive,  who  was  to  be  the  permanent  Qovernor ;  who 
was  to'  give  weight,  firmness  and  character,  to  the  whole. 
And   accordingly,   while  Mr.  Holwell  endeavoured  by  his 
correspondence  to  stimulate  him  forward  to  this  enterprise, 
which  without  him  could  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  he  eave 
him  such  reasons,  not  for  postponing,  hut  for  totally  abnndon- 
ing  that  enterprise,  showing  the  mtility,  the  injustice  and 
the  danger,  of  it,  and   the  impossibility  of  mending   their 
condition  in  any  respect  by  it,  as  must  have  damned  it  in 
the  minds  of  all  rational  men  whatever :  at  least,  it  ought  to 
for  ever  have  damned  it  in  his  own.     But  you  will  see  they 
persevered  in  this  plan,  nnd  that  General  Calliaud — I  call 
him  so  now  from  his  present  situation  ;  hut,  Major  or  Colonel 
Calliaud — thought  two  things  necessary ;  first,  not  wholly 
to  destroy  the  scheme,  which  he  tells  us  he  always  approved, 
hut  to  postpone  it,  and  in  the  meantime  to  delude  the  itfawab 
by  the  most  strong,  direct  and  sanguine,  assurances  of  friend- 
ship and  protection  that  it  was  possible  to  give  to  a  man. 

At   this  time — and   I  go  into  the  circumstances  of  this  Haxmi  ror 
revolation  the  more   fully  because   they   not  only  open  a  ehSSraSm- 
mischievous  licence  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  in  shaking  JSiIrwS' 
all  establishments  the  most  permanent  and  most  guaranteed  tion- 
by  the  Company's  ffuth,  but  because  they  show  at  the  same 
time  the  perfidy,  the  fraud  and  treachery,  with  which  they 
nre  accompanied ;  they  show  a  suppression  of  correspondence, 
and  the  bold,  assuming,  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  their 
superiors ;    because    they    show    the    eollusive    practices, 
the  mock  trials  and  the  scandalous  acquittals,   and  finally 
the  general  collusive  decision  of  the  East  India  Company 
upon  the    worst   transactions,    and   that  which   ihey  have 
moat  condemned  in  their  service ;    it  is    for    that    reason 
—  whilst    this   event    stood    suspended,   whilst    Mr.   Hol- 
well  urged  it   forward,  and  Mr.   Vansittart   was  expected 
every  day  to  give  it  effect — if  he  would  give  it  effect — there 
happened  sudi  an  event,  which  gives  such  light  into  the 
trbolc  proceeding,  that  your  Lordships  will   not  blame  me 
whea  yoii  have  beard  it  for  dilating  it  more  fully  -  and 
»  2 
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wrBB.i78a.  particularly,  and  bringing  it  before  you  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  stopping  the  rarratiTe  of  the  revolution  that  you  may 
see  the  whole  together,  that  by  it  you  may  judge  of  the 
state  and  condil^on  things  were  in,  in  the  country,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  waa  gent  for  the  express  purpose  of  reforming 
that  state. 
8^^^^  The  business  is  commonly  known  by  the  story  of  the  three 
seals.  It  la  in  the  Appendix  No.  10  to  the  First  Heport  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  East  India  Company,  made  in 
1773.  But  the  word  Report  is  aometimes  a  little  eciuivocal, 
and  may  signify  sometimes  what  is  not  reported  but  remaing 
in  obscurity.  For  moat  people — and  I  may,  among  them,  take 
shame  to  myself — hare  not  ezaminecl  to  the  end  all  the 
Appendix;  audit  is  not  till  within  this  year  that  I  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  atory  of  that  memorable 
history  of  the  three  seals. 

The  story  is  this ;  that,  while  they  were  in  the  camp,  and 

this  negotiation  for  the  destruction  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal 

''"u""'"  '"'^  g**'"?  °°>  t^6  Nawab's  son,  Meeran — a  youth  in  Hie 

'  flower  of  his  age,  bold,  vigorous  and  active,  and  full  of  the 

politics   which   those   who   deal    in   usurpations   never   are 

wanting  in — commanded  the  army  at  this  time.     About  the 

15th  of  April,  1762,  the  Nawab  himself,  exactly  what  time 

before  I  cannot  say,  was  at  the  camp  in  which  his  son  acted  as 

Commander-in-chief,  and  in  which  General  Cnlliaud,  underbim, 

acted  ns  commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces  for  the  Company. 

On  that  diiy,  the  15th  of  April — for  I  am  to  tell  it  from  the 

jj-iguof     parties  themselves  concerned — the  Nawab  came  into  the  tent 

tomurdec    of  General  Calliaud,  and,  with  n  countenance  of  the  utmost 

LuiKcom^     embarrassment,  big  with  something  that  was  too  large  and 

""QoiionJ    burdensooie  to  conceal  and  yet  too  critical  to  be  told,  appeared 

ciiiiiuid.      to  be  in  great  distraction.     The  General,  seeing  him  under 

this  embarrassment,   kindly,   gently,  like   a  fast   and   sore 

friend,  employed  (to  use  his  own  expression)  forms  of  those 

assurances  that  tend  to  make  men  fully  open  their  hearts. 

And  accordingly,  fortified  by  hia  assurances,  and  willing  to 

disburden  himself  of  this  secret  that  oppressed  him,  he  opens 

his  heart  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  new  friends,  allies 

and  protectors ;  and  he  tel&  him,  too,  I  should  mention  to 

your  Lordships — which  I  onght  to  have  mentioned  before — 

that  the  present  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  at  this  time — then 

the  prince  royal,  called  Shah-zada,  that  is,  the  King's  son 

— escaping  from  the  confinement  of  his  father,  had  put  himself 

at  the  head  of  eeveral  chiefs,  and  had  peaetrated  into  the 
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prorinceofBeliarmcoDridenibleforcej  andagaiDBt  tIioBepar-uVB&iT«s. 

tiea  [they]  were  then  id  war.     Whether  they  ought  to  have 

been  eo  or  no   is   not  now   the  question — but  there   they 

were  in   war.       The    Nawab    informed    General    Calliaud 

ihat  he  had   received  a  message  from  the  Frince  or  Shah- 

nd»'B  principal    minister,    informing    him    that    he     hod 

an  intention — as  indeed  well  he  mighty  supposing  that  we 

were  as    well  dispORcd  to  him    as    we   showed   ourselves 

afterwards — to  surrender  himself  into  the  bands  of  him,  the 

Kawab ;  hut  at  the  same  time  wished  for  a  guarantee  that 

the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  should  give 

faim  security  for  his  life  and  his  honour,  when  he  had  in  that 

manner  eurrendered  himself  to  the  Xawab.     I  do  not  mean 

by  surrendering,  surrendering  himself  prisoner  of  war,  but 

as  a  sovereign  would  to  hie  faithful  subjects  and  to  those 

Sersons  who  claimed  to  derive  under  his  power.  Accordingly, 
e  stated  to  the  General  that,  without  this  security,  the  Prince 
would  not  deliver  himself  into  his  hands,  but  that  he  had  a 
farther  view  that,  when  the  Prince  had  delivered  himself  into 
his  hands,  his  intention  was  in  plain  terms  to  murder  him  ; 
which  act  could  not  he  accomplished  without  the  General,  iiiauppii- 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Prince  without  his  security  would  g^^°^ 
not  deliver  himself  info  his  hands,  and  without  Iiia  con-  ^I^^J^' 
corrence  he  could  not  be  murdered.  These  were  difficulties 
that  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Nawnb.  The  General 
heard  this  astonishing  proposition  without  any  apparent  or 
considerable  emotion,  being  a  man  habituated  to  grent  affairs, 
Tersed  in  revolutions  and  with  a  mind  fortified  against  grand 
events ;  and  he  heard  it  and  answered  it  without  showing 
any  signs  of  abhorrence  or  detestation,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  protestations  that  he  would  serve  the  Nawab,  but  it 
iliould  be  upon  such  terms  as  honour  and  justice  could 
support.  And  he  told  him  that  an  assurance  for  the  Prince 
could  not  be  given  by  him,  till  he  had  consulted  Mr.  IlolweU, 
who  was  then  Governor  at  Calcutta. 

This  conversation  passed  in  the  morning.    On  the  day  of  that  The  uropo- 
morning  General  Calliaud  writes  to  Mr.  Holwell  an  account  ^Mr["iS^ 
of  this  conversation  and  of  this  proposition ;  and  says  that  he  '"'"■ 
made  an  inquiry,  without  stating  from  whom,  but  inquired 
fiom  some  persons,  who  aseured  him  that  there  was  no  pro- 
babiJity  of  the  Prince's  intention  to  deliver  himself  to  him  at 
aJI     However,  the  whole  transaction  of  the  morning  of  the 
I5th  of  April  was  not  very  discoursing  to  the  Nawab ;  not 
nich  as  would  induce  faim  to  quit,  and  to  consider  this  most 
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iaFaB.iT8s.  detestable  of  all  propoaitiona  as  n,  thing  utterly  unfeasible. 
General  Culliaud  came  that  evening  to  bifl  tent,  to  arrange 
Bome  matters  relative  to  the  eubaequent  camptugo.  There 
the  business  soon  ended  with  regard  to  the  eubsequent 
campugn:  but  the  business  of  the  morning  was  resumed 
in  another  form,  and  then  the  persons  stated  it  as  it  was 
first  represented ;  and  your  Lordships  will  see  what  alterations 
were  made  in  it  afterwards. 

In  the  evening  scene  the  persons  were  General  Calliaud, 

Mr.  Lusbington,  Mr.  Knox  and  Warren  Hastings.     On  the 

part  of  the  Nawab,  himself,  his  son,  a  Persian  mnnshi  and  his 

bead  spy,  an  officer  well  known  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

And  these  were  the  persons  in  this  drama  in  the  evening 

scene.     When  the  Nawab  revived  his  proposition,  the  Prince 

surrendering  himself  into  his  hand  was  a  point  be  no  loiter 

stated :  so  that  one  act  of  treachery  is  saved  to  him.     But 

another    happened   of  a   much   more   eztraordinaiy   kind; 

toe^Uwin'  ^hich  is,  that  a  gierson  called  Conery,  who  was  diwan  or 

afkcbiet     principal  steward  to  [Camgar  Khan,  a  chief  in  the  service 

Mogul's       of  the]"  Prince,  now  the  great  Mogul — a  sovereign  under 

d^^htm  whom  the  Company  holds  their  chai-ter   of  this  country — 

oSp«mj>'»   '""^  made  a  proposition  that  if  this  territory — a  large  and 

h^^OT^     considerable  territory  held  by  his  master— was  assured  to 

him,  and  he  assured  a  payment  upon  the  perpetration  of  his 

act  of  a  lac  of  rupees — ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds — ho 

would  for  that  consideration  deliver  the  Mogul  alive  into 

their  hands,  if  he  could;  or,  if  not,  that  he  would  murder 

him  ibr  this  reward.     This  proposition  wa£  made   to   the 

English  commander :  what  discourse  happened  upon  it  is  a 

IJttJe  uncertain.     Mr.  Hastings  is  stated  here  to  have  acted 

^^^^  as  interpreter  in  that  scene.     General  Calliaud  i^eed  to  it 

odiiuid.     without  any  difficulty :  and,  accordingly,  an  instrument  was 

drawn  by    the  Persian   munshi,    who   was    in   the   place, 

securing  to  the  party  the  reward  of  this  wicked,  perfidious 

""■''""'  and  murderous,  act.     Accordingly,  first  the  Nawab  put  his 

own  seal  to  it;  the  Nawab's  son,  Meeran,  put  bia  seal  to  it ; 

the    third   seal   was    wanting — it    was   not   present     But 

Mr.  Lnshington  was  sent,  near  half  a  mile,  to  come  and  put 

it  to  it ;  and,  accordingly,  the  instrument  wae  accomplished. 

The  three  seals  ivere  put  to  it ;  and  it  was  known  by  the 

business  or  the  afi'^r  of  the  three  se^s. 

This  business  of  the  three  seals,  by  some  means  not  quite 

•  Bevited  copy. 
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fnllT  explained,  bat,  as  suspected  hy  the  parties,  hy  ineaDai8Fn.ine. 
of  the  informatioti  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who  came   home,   was  conduct  of 
ooDTeyed  to  the  ears  of  the  court  of  Directore ;  and  the  JSS^^ 
eonrt  of  rMrectors  declared  and  wrote  out,  under  the  date  JSJ^^;^ 
of  the  7th  of  October,  1761 — which  was  within  a  little  more  theUom 
than  a  year  of  this  extraordinary  transtiction — that,  in  con- 
jnnction  with  the  Ifawah,  General  Calliaud  had  ugned  a 
paper  offering  a  reward  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  some  such 
mm,  to  sereral  black  persons  for  the  aasaeaination  of  Shah- 
zada,  which  paper  was  offered  to  the  then  chief  of  Patna 
to  sign,  but  which  he  refused  aa  a  most  infamous  measure : 
and,  accordingly,  it  appearing  to  be  so,  the  India  Company 
ordered  a  etnct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  this,  which  it  con- 
sidered as  a  most  infamous  measure.     But  the  India  Com- 
pany, who  did  their  duty  with  apparentmanliness  and  vigour, 
were  resolved  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  could  not  procure 
any  serious  mischief.     For  the  commission  of  inquiry  they 
directed  to  the  very  clan  and  set  of  people  who  were  in  awe 
of  one  another;  namely,  in  effect,  to  the  persons  themselves. 
And  therefore,  without  a   prosecutor,  without  a   director, 
they  led   it  to  those  persons  to  try  one  another  for  their 
common  act.     And  here,  coming  upon  the  prindple  which 
I  wish  to  mark  to  your  Lordships — the  manner  of  the  col- 
lusive trials  and  collusive  acquittals  in  this  business — when 
this  matter  came  to  be  examined  before  the  Council,  which  ^"'t  into 
was  on  the  4tb  of  October,  1762,  the  Council  then  consisted  .ctiol^^ 
of  Peter    Maguire,  Warren   Hastings   and   Hugh  Watts.  "^'=^''«"- 
Mr.  Hastings  had  by  tlua  time  acoompli&hed  the  business  of 
the  place,  and  had   taken  the  seat  to   which  his  seniority . 
indtled  him,  I  believe,  in  the  Council.    But  here  a  difficulty 
arose  in  limine;  that  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  represented  to^fflc^^r 
have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this  business,  was  not  a  fit  per-  to  »r/wZ 
son  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  the  affair.     It  likewise  appeared  ufoS^*^ 
that  there  might  be  some  objection  to  some  of  the  witnesses.  "«i«tilr. 
For  with  respect  to  Mr,  Lushington,  who  might  have  been 
concerned  in  that  occasion,  there  were  two   circumstances 
unlucky ;  he  had  put  hie  seal  to  it,  and  be,  it  seems,  had 
made  an  affidavit  at  Patna  that  he  had  put  his  seal  and  that 
Warren  Hastings  was  interpreter  in  that  transaction.     The 
question  was  how  to  get  the  interpreter  ont  of  hie  interpre- 
tation and  to  put  him  upon  the  seat  of  judgment     Why,  tlie 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected  was  something  curious ;  it 
was  this — that  Mr.  LushiRgton,  who  by  this  time  was  got 
completely  over,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  you,  by  conferences 
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Mrm^iTSS.  with  General  CRllinud  and  by  w^umenta  find  reasona  by 
him  delivered,  persuaded  to  unsay  Iiie  swearing ;  to  declare 
tlmt  he  believed  that  that  affidavit  which  he  made  bePoi'e  and 
while  the  transoclion  was  recent,  or  nearly  recent,  must  be  a 
mistake*;  that  he  believed  that  not  Mr.  Hiutinga  but  he  him- 
self interpreted.  In  a  company  [an  interval?]  no  larger  than 
that,  Mr.  Luahington  therefore  completely  loses  his  memory, 
accepts  a  given,  an  offered,  memory — [offered]  to  liim  by  a 
party  in  the  transaction ;  and  Mr.  Hostinge  is  at  once  put 
into  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  and  declared  not  to  have  been 
an  interpreter  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Hnetings  is  himself 
uonof  ur  examined,  and — what  your  Lordships  will  look  at  at  your 
Hwtiiiss.'  leisure,  and  consider  as  a  pattern  of  inquiries  of  this  kind — 
Mr.  Hastings  is  examined  and  he  does  not  recollect — he 
thinks  he  was  not  there ;  for  that,  if  he  had  been  there  and 
acted  as  interpreter,  he  could  not  have  foi^ot  it.  And  there- 
fore, upon  that  kind  of  answer  given  by  Mr.  Hastinge  (I 
think  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  I  state  it:  if  I  have  fallen  into 
any  error  or  inaccuracy  it  is  easily  rectified ;  for  here  is  the 
state  of  the  transaction  given  by  the  parties  themselves),  he, 
upon  this  inaccurate  memory  of  hia  not  venturing  to  say 
positively  Uiat  he  was  not  the  interpreter,  that  be  was.  not 
there,  is  discharged  from  being  an  accomplice.  He  is  removed 
from  the  bar  and  sits  upon  the  seat  of  judgment.  Then 
Ciiitoad'i  General  Calliaud  comes  manfully  forward  to  make  his 
d(4«iiccor  defence.  Mr.  LushiDgtoo  is  taken  off  his  back;  and  no 
in  tiia  mrnir  one  person  remains  but  Captain  Knoz.  Now,  if  he  was 
%ti».  ^'"^  there  and  assenting,  he  is  an  accomplice  too.  Captain  Knox 
Ja  made  to  soy — though  General  Calliaud  does  not  quite 
believe  him — Captain  Knox  is  made  to  say  that  he  said  it 
was  a  pity  to  cut  off  so  fine  a  young  fellow  in  such  a  man- 
ner; meaning  that  fine  young  fellow  the  Prince,  the  de- 
Ecendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  present  reigning  Mogul,  from 
whom  the  Company  derive  their  present  charter. 

The  defence  that  was  set  up  by  General  Calliaud  was  this 
— that  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  Nawab  was  alarmed  at 
the  violent  designs  that  were  formed  against  him  by  Mr. 
Holwell,  and  that  therefore,  to  quiet  his  mind  with  an 
opiate  made  up  of  murder  and  treason — it's  an  odd  kind 
of  mind  he  had  that  waa  to  be  quieted  by  such  means — bnt, 
to  quiet  bis  mind  and  show  that  they  were  willing  to  go  all 
lengths  with  him  and  sell  body  and  soul  to  him,  he  put  his 
seal  to  this  extraordinary  agreement — he  put  hia  seal  to  ^tis 
wonderful  paper.    He  likewise  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion 
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ihai  nothing  at  all  could  happen  from  it;  that  no  anchu^B-i'^ 
murder  was  likely  to  tak&  place,  whatever  might  be  the 
intention  of  the  parties  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  had  very 
luckily  awd  in  a  letter  of  hie,  wrote  the  day  after  the  setting 
the  flc»l,  "  I  think  nothing  will  come  of  this  matter,  but  it 
is  no  harm  to  try."  This  experimental  treachery  and  these 
essays  of  conditional  murder  appeared  to  him  good  enough  to 
make  a  trial  of;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  afraid  nothing 
would  come  of  it.  And,  in  general,  the  whole  point  is  to 
permat  that  his  mind  is  clear — "  my  hands  are  guilty,  but 
my  heart  is  free."  He  conceived  that  it  was  very  improper 
nndonbtedty  to  do  such  an  act,  if  he  suspected  anything 
could  happen  from  it.  Bot,  however,  he  let  the  thing  out 
of  his  hands,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  he  put  the 
cmnmiseion  into  the  hands  of  a  murderer.  This  was  brought 
before  them.  But  his  extenuation  was  the  purity  of  his  heart, 
the  bad  situation  of  the  Company's  affairs — the  perpetual 
plea  in  such  situations,  wliich  your  Lordships  are  to  hear 
of  and  will  hear  of  for  ever :  and,  if  it  will  justify  evil 
actionfl— that  prodigality  will  betray  people  into  difficulties, 
and  that  those  difficulties  will  justify  nefarious  and  wicked 
acts — if  your  Lonlsliips  are  as  indulgent  (which  I  am  sure, 
with  all  your  goodness,  you  will  not  be)  as  this  inquisition, 
trying  their  accomplices  and  friends,  your  Lordships  will  have 
little  to  do  in  this  business.  But  he  calls  upon  his  life,  his 
chamcteri  and  all  those  things,  to  oppose  to  his  seal ;  and, 
accordingly,  upon  these  declarations  and  upon  declaring  that 
Mr.  Holwell  mid  intended  ill  to  the  Nawab,  and,  though  he 
Improved  of  these,  but  only  postponed  them,  yet  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Nawab ;  that,  from  this 
motive,  he  did  an  act  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  and  which,  he 
lays,  he  expressed  hia  abhorrence  of  the  morning  after  he 
^ned  it — not  that  he  did;  but,  if  he  had,  I  beheve  it 
would  only  have  made  the  thing  so  many  degrees  worse : — 
(Your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  in  this  conference,  as 
stated  by  himself,  those  reasons  and  apologies  for  it  did  not 
appear,  neither  in  the  letter  nor  anywhere  else,  till  next  year, 
when  ho  came  upon  his  trial.  Then  it  was  immediately 
recollected  that  Mr.  Hoi  well's  designs  were  so  wicked 
they  certainly  must  be  known  to  the  Nawab,  though  he  never 
mentioned  them  in  the  conference  of  the  morning  or  the 
e?eniiig  of  the  16th  ;  yet,  such  was  the  weight  and  prevaleQCe 
of  them  upon  his  mind,  that  he  calls  upon  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  know  whether  the  Nawab  was   not  informed  of 
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i.  those  deeigiiB  of  Mr.  Holwell  against  lum.    Mr.  HaatingB' 

memory  was  not  quite  correct  opon  the  oceasion.     He  does 

not  recullect  anything  of  the  matter.    He  certainly  seems  not 

to  think  that  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  the  Nawab,  or  the  Nawab 

to  ^im  ;  but  he  does  recollect,  he  thinks,  speaking  something 

to  some  of  the  Xawab'a  attendants  upon  it — and  further  this 

^h^uUoa   deponent  sayeth  not) — upon  this   state  of  things,  namely, 

opuncfion    the  purity  of  intention,  the  necessities  of  the  C<»npany,  the 

oroeneni    propriety  of  keeping  the  Nawab  in  perfect  good  humour  and 

*'*'''"*^      removing  suspicions  from  his  mind — which  suspicions  he  had 

never  expressed — they  came  to  the  resolution  I  shall  have  the 

honour  to  read  to  you : — "  That  the  representation  given  in 

the  Biud  defence  of  the  state  of  the  tiSatn  of  the  country  at 

that  time  " — that  is,  about  the  montlt  of  April,  1760 — "is 

true  and  just" — that  is,  the  bad  state  of  the  country;  that 

we  shall  consider  hereafter ; — "  that  in  snch  ciroumatances, 

the  Nabob's  urgent  account  of  his  own  distresses,  the  Colonei's- 

desirc  of  making  him  eaay" — for  here  is   a  recapitulation 

of  the  whole  defence — 

"  Hie  Colonel's  deaire  of  making  him  easj,  u  the  fint  thing  ceoeBaaiT 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  mJ  the  suddeoneat  of  the  thing  propoaed, 
might  deprive  hirn  for  a  moment  of  his  reoollectioo,  uid  surprite  him  into 
a  neaiure  which,  as  to  the  measnre  itself,  he  could  not  Approve.  That 
auch  oulf  were  the  motives  which  did  or  could  influence  Colonel  Calliaud 
to  uaent  to  the  proposBl  is  fuUy  evinced  bj  the  deposition  of  Captun 
Knox  and  Mr.  Lusbington.  Tbat  his  conscience,  at  the  tdrne,  never 
Tcproached  him  with  &  bad  dengn." 

Your  Lordships  have  heard  of  the  testimony  of  a  person  to 

his  own   conscience ;  but  the  testimony  of  another  man  to 

one's  conscience — this  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  ever 

.  appeared  in    a  judicial  proceeding.     It  is  better  to  say — 

"My  conscience  acquits  me  of  it ;"  but  they  declare  that  "  his 

consdence  never  reproached  him  with  a  bad  design,  and  there* 

fore,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  intention  was 

good,  tnough  he  erred  in  the  measure." 

Tha  Nftmb      I  beg  to  state  one  thing  that  escaped  me,  that  is,  that  the 

^cwcutu   jj^^gt^  ^1,0  was  one  of  the  partJes  to  the  design,  was  at  that 

'°^"^'       time  a  sort  of  prisoner  or  an  exile  at  Calcutta;  that  his 

muDshi  WAS  there,  or  might  have  been  had ;  and  that  his 

spy  was  likewise  there ;  and  that  they  who  were  parties  to 

this  transaction  were  never  called  to  an  account  for  it  in  any 

sense  or  in  any  degree,  or  to  show  bow  far  it  was  neceeaary 

Observe-      to  reconcile  it  to  his  mind.     But  the  good  court  of  Directors, 

^du°"  or*  ^ho  ^^■'^  ^'^  easily  satisfied,  so  ready  to  condemn  at  the  first 

tb^Dine-    proposition    and  so    ready  afterwards  to  acquit,  not  only 
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iicquttted  in  the  manner  mentioned  before,  dieapproving  the  hphb-itw. 
measure  but  receiving  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  but 
they  take  up  the  ground  and  honourably  acquit  him,  and 
give  him  a  testimony  that  the  whole  arose  from  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  their  service. 

The  great  end  and  purpose  for  which  I  produce  this  to  S^SJ^ta' 
your  Lordships,  is  to  show  you  the  necessity  tiiere  is  for  other 
inquiries — othertrials — other  acquittals — of  parties  than  those 
made  by  a  collusive  clan  ;  the  Directors  requiring  the  parties 
to  inquire  of  themaelves  and  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  ooa- 
ttiences  of  the  parties,  at  second  hand,  respecting  acts  which 
neither  they  nor  any  man  living  can  look  upon  but  with  horror. 

These  proceedings  I  mention  as  one  piece  of  unbroken 
continuity,  in  order  to  see  ia  what  nn  horrible  condition  our 
government  stood  at  the  end  of  1761,  when  Mr.  Hastings 
b«^n  his  political  campaign. 

The  story  of  the  three  seals,  interrupted  for  a  while — 
though   it  was  a  continuity  of — the  business.    For  it  was 
stated  to  accomplish  one  necessary  part  of  the  plot;  which 
was,  to  lull  the  Nowab  into  perfect  security  of  the  designs 
that  were  carrying  on  against  hiiu.     Now' the  plan  proceeds,  coutinua- 
They  continued  in  the  camp.  But  there  wns  another  rrmora  ;  S^of  nlo 
liecauae  buuneaa  of  this  kind  is  not  easily  got  rid  of     To  ^J^^^JJ" 
remove  a  Kawah'  and    to  create  a  rcYolution  is  not   easy.  N»nt>. 
Houses  are  strong  who  have  eldest  sons  grown  up,  with 
vigour  and  fit  for  the  command  of  armies  m  them.     They 
are  likewise  not  ea^ly  overturned  in  the  principal  unless 
the   secondary  person  is  got  rid  of.      But  this  plan   now 
began — that  is,  about  the  month  of  July — to  get  into  great 
ripeness  and  forwardness;  General  Calhaud  urging  forward; 
Mr.  Yansittart  hourly  expecled;  the  thing  going   on  in  a 
happy  way,  if  this  remora  could  he  removed.    Things  were 
goiug  on  in  a  happy  way,  in  the  business,  and  so  they  state, 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  state  a  thing — 
though  it  is  upon  the  records — which  will  not  look  to  have 
too  theatrical  an  appearance  for  the  grave  state  in  which  we 
are  ;  but  here  they  are,  recorded  by  the  parties  themselves — 
the  difficulties,  the  knots,  itnd  solution,  [as  they]  occurred 
in  this  affiiir.  For  the  bargain  was  to  be  made  with  this 
person — this  bold,  decorate,  designing,  man,  Coaaim  All  ^Jd*;ts^ 
Khan,  who  aimed  at  everything  and  who  scrupled  nothing  Khan, 
in  attaining  what  he  aimed  (d.  His  point  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed during  the  life  of  Jaffier  Ali  [hia  lieutenant],  with  a 
design  of  mordering  him,  though  to  get  possesion  of  his 
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0gEB.iT8&  office  under  the  name  of  hia  lieutenant ;  which  ]ieutenimC7, 
according  to  many  usages  of  that  country,  especially  if  sup- 
ported hj  power,  totally  supersedes  the  authority  of  the  first 
magistrate,  renders  him  a  cypher  in  his  band,  and  gives  the 
administration  of  his  adaira  and  his  troops  to  the  lieutenant. 
It  wns  a  part  of  his  plan  that  he  was,  after  his  present 
lieutenancy,  to  be  named  to  the  aucceasion  of  the  Nawab, 
[who  bad]  several  other  children.  But  this  eldest  son  stood 
in  the  way  in  succession.  To  be  successor  to  the  Kawab — 
such  was  tJie  condition  of  this  obligaUoD. 

s^Kiee  There  happened  just  in  this  time  of  difficulty  the  most 

NiwabiKiD,  eztraordinaxy  event  that  I  believe  is  recorded  in  history. 

''*°™°'  This  Prince,  lying  asleep  in  his  tent^  suddenly,  without  any 
one's  knowing  it,  without  any  alarm  or  menace  m  the  heavens 
that  ever  was  heard  or  mentioned,  without  any  one  whatever 
being  hurt  or  even  alarmed  in  the  camp,  is  killed  with  a  Sash 
of  lightning.*  My  Lords,  thus  was  tne  Qordian  knot  cut. 
The  Prince  dies  of  this  fiaah  of  lightning ;  and  Mr.  Lushing* 
ton,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  cornea  in  the  morning,  with 
his  hfur  standing  erect,  comes  frightened  into  the  presence  of 
General  Calliaud,  and,  with  the  utmost  alarm,  telle  him  of  n 
circumstance  that  woa  afterwards  to  give  them  bo  much 
pleasure.  The  alarm  was  inunediately  communicated :  the 
General  was  seized  with  the  some  fright,  and,  fearing  that 
the  army  should  mutiny  upon  the  death  of  their  chief,  it  was 
contrived  (in  a  manner  that  I  believe  has  been  the  most 
difficult  to  contrive)  that  what  would  have  given  Ae  general 
alarm  was  concealed,  by  the  ability,  the  good  conduct  and 
dexterity,  of  General  Calliaud,  for  seven  days  together,  till 
he  led  the  army  out  of  the  place  of  danger  and  got  them  out 
of  all  the  torpidity  that  would  have  mltowed  such  an  act 
ThuB  a  judgment  fell  upon  one  of  the  inteutional  murderers 
in  the  scene.  This  man,  who  was  probably  guilty  both  in 
his  conscience  and  act,  thus  fell  by  that  most  lucky,  providen- 
tial and  most  useful,  flash  of  lightning. 

»»»thof  There  were  at  that   time,  it  aeems,  in  Calcutta  a  widced, 


trlbul«dto  ^_____ 

OoniinAU    ~ ■ 

^U^  •  The  following  note  by  Mr.  Bnrte  ocean  in  tbe  M&     "  Colonel  Ironride 

feSenka?"''  ^'^  since  infbnned  Mr.  Bnrke  that  there  wbb  a  Tiolent  Etonn  of  tfaonder, 
lightning  and  rein,  on  that  night  Hr.  Stable*  iafonned  him  of  the  lame ;  biit 
with  leu  certainty  as  to  the  preciie  day.  So  there  leeint  to  be  an  error  in  ibia 
■tatement.  Bat  General  Calliaad**  own  narnttiTe  before  the  select  committee 
in  1 7  7S  makes  no  mention  of  this  storm,  and  it  was  on  that  anihoritf  that  the 
above  statement  waa  made.  Many  beliered  at  that  time  (aa  appears  by  that  re- 
port) that  the  Nawab  had  been  mmdered — probably  by  i~~ 
Cosliffl  All  Kban," 
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ecepUcal  set  of  people  who,  eomehow  or  other,  believed  that  wf^itss. 
human  agency  was  coQcemecI  is  ttU ;  and  bo  thej  dissemi- 
nated tlungB  which  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  chnrge  or 
prove,  leaving  the  effect  of  things  to  you — very  dishonourable, 
I  believe,  to  Coesim  Ali  Khan  in  the  busineae,  and  to  some 
Snglishmen  who  were  concerned :  but  they  did  disseminate 
euuk  notions — of  which  I  have  no  sort  of  proof!  And  there  it 
remains ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  the  parties,  namely,  the 
setting  rid  of  Meeran,  was  removed  by  the  interposition  of 
beavea 

Xlieo  Mr.   Vansittart  comes   upon  the  stage.      I  verily  chmciar 
believe  he  was  a  man  of  good  intentions,    and  mther  de-  si'tSrt.^*"" 
bauched  by  that  amazing  £>cd  of  iniquity  that  prevailed  at 
that  time — hurried  and  carried  away  with  it     In  a  few  days 
they  sent  for  General  Colliatid,  all  whose  objections  vanish 
in  an  instant.      Like  that  flash  of  lightning,  everything  is 
instant.    The  General  agrees  to  take  his  part    They  send  for 
Cossim  Ali  Khan  and  Mr.  Hastings;  they  open  a  treaty 
with  him  and  conclude  it  with  him,  and  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  it  to  two  persons,  Mr.  Hoi  well  and  another  person  huusb- 
we  have  heard  of,  an  Armenian,  called  Coja  Petruse.     They  ^fuHm* 
are  Christians,  but  he  is,  according  to  their  way  of  calling,  JS'SK^fw- 
called  Coja  Petruse;  a  person  ^vho  afterwards  played  his-^iu^ 
part  in  another  illustrious   scene.     By  this   Petruse  [and]  tmie. 
Mr.  Holwell  the  matter  is  settled.   The  moment  Mr.  Holwell 
is  raised  to  be  a  secretary  of  state  the  revolution  is  accom- 
plidied.     By  it  Cossim  Ali  Khan  is  to  have  the  succession  of  Wijeetttf 
the  present  lieutenancy ;  everything   is  put  into  his  hands ;  uoo. 
and  he  is  to  make  for  it  large  concessions,  whichyou  will 
hear  of  afterwards,  to  the  Company.     Coesim  Ali  Khan  pro-  Pn^Mwi  of 
posed  what  would  have  been  no  bad  supplement  to  the  flash  tomiirder 
of  li^tning — he  proposed  to  Holwell  to  murder  the  Nawab,  »'»''■"»'>■ 
Bat  Holwell  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour  and  conscience 
to  suffer  that.     He  flew  out  in  an  instant  at  it,  and  declared 
the  whole  would  stop  unless  the  affair  of  the  murder  was 
given  over.     But  if  he  gave  him  over  to  an  intended  mur- 
derer)   and  delivered  his  person,  treasure  and  everything, 
into  his  hands,  Cossim  Ali  Khan  might  have  had  no  great 
reason  to  compltun  of  being  left  to  the  execution  of  his  own 
prtgecte  in  his  own  way.     Accordingly,  when  it  was  settled, 
the  treaty  was  made.     The  treaty  amounted  to  this ;  that  JjJJ^'tato 
the  Company  was  to  receive   three  great  provinces: — for "lUi Oowta 
her^  aa  you  go,  yoa  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
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iBr«B.iTw.  with  the  progreesof  these  plots,  one  thingwhich  has  conatantly 
and  uniformly  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Companj'ti  projects, 
aod  which  [their  servants?]  have  avowed  as  &  principle  of  their 
action — that  they  were  first  to  take  care  of  the  Company's 
interest,  then  of  their  own;  that  is,  first  to  secure  to  the 
Company  an  enormous  bribe,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  that, 
to  tiuce  all  the  tittle  emoluments  they  could  to  themselves. 
There  were  three  great,  rich,  maritime  or  nearly  maritime, 
southern  provinces,  B[urdwan],  M[idoapore],  and  C[hitta- 
goiig]j  great,  rich,  powerful,  provinces,  to  be  dissevered  from 
the  subah  and  to  be  given  to  the  Company.  There  were 
other  minor  stipulations,  which  it  is  not  neceeeory  at  present 
to  trouble  you  with,  signed,  sealed  and  executed,  at  Calcutta 
between  theie  parties,  with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy. 
The  lieutenancy  and  the  succession  were  secured  to  him 
[Cossiro  AH  Khan],  and  he  was  likewise  to  give  somewhere 
about  the  sum  of  200,000^.  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
cerned, as  a  reward  for  serving  him  so  effectually  and  for 
serving  their  country  so  well.  And,  accordingly,  upon  these 
stipulations,  actually  or  so  understood,  but  which  were 
effected,  Mr.  Hastings  being  then  nt  the  durbar  and  having 
^^^^  everything  prepared  and  the  ground  smoothed,  a  commission 
bme'*f  iT"^  of  delegation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Mr.  Vanaittart  and  General 
i«Toiuiion.  Calliaud,  went  up  into  the  country,  and  there,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  a  visit  from  the  Governor  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the 
Nawab,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  respects  which  a 
new  Governor  coming  into  place  would  do,  and  to  get  him 
respect,  in  a  manner,  the  detail  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trouble  you  with,  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Nawab 
to  deliver  himself  in  this  way — to  deliver  over  the  power  so 
negotiated  for  into  the  hands  of  their  friend  Cosaim  Ali 
Khiui.  But  when  the  man,  frightened  out  of  his  wita  at  il, 
asked,  "  What  is  it  he  has  bid  for  me  ?  "—and  added  to  it, 
"  I  will  give  half  as  much  again  to  save  myself;  pray  let  me 
know  what  my  price  is?'' — he  desired  in  vain.  They  were 
true,  firm  and  faithful,  to  their  word  and  their  engagement : 
they  were  resolved  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
Cossim  Ali.  He  surrenders  nt  once  the  whole  to  him. 
They  graisp  at  it  in  a  moment.  He  throws  himself  into  a 
boat :  will  not  stay  at  home  an  hour ;  but  hurries  down 
to  Calcutta,  to  leave  his  blood  at  onr  door  if  we  had  a 
mind  to  take  it.  But  it  was  too  good  a  stake — partly  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  Cossim  Ali  Khnn — that  the  Nawab 
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ebould   be  destroyed,  or  left  in  tho  hands  of  a  man  w1ioi*v>d.hs3. 
would  murder  him.     Coesim  AH  Khan  was  very  angry  at 
being  refused  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law. 

The  expense  of  that  second  revolution  was,  according  to 
their  shares  of  it — I  believe  I  have  it  here — somewhere  about 
200,000^  This  little  effusion  of  private  interest  settled  the 
matter  ;  and  here  ended  that  Bccond  revolution  in  this 
country.  Which  revolution  was  effected  indeed  with  no  blood 
but  with  infinite  treachery,  with  infinite  expense  to  the 
Company,  and  the  dismembering  of  the  country,  which  now 
bad  got  two  Eovereigna;  while  before,  however  assignments' 
might  have  been  granted  upon  different  provinces,  here  and 
there,  yet  the  baas  remained  in  the  country  government. 
It  now  was  severed.  There  were  three  of  the  great  pro- 
nncea  to  the  south  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  whose 
capital  was  Calcutta ;  the  rest  were  in  the  hands  of  Cossim 
All  Khan,  whose  capital  was  Allahabad. 

This  Prince  had  scarcely  got  upon  the  throne,  earned  bycoodaatof 
oar  public  spirit  and  his  iniquities,  than  he  began  directly  on  hifaotw- 
and  instantly  to  fortify  himself  against  those  who  were  or  ^Jj."^ 
oould  be  the  donors  of  such  fatal  gifts.     He  removed  from 
Moonhedabad,  which  is  the  capital  up  higher  in  the  country, 
to  Monghyr.     In  a  short  time,  in  order  to  be  more  out  of 
oar  view,  he  kept  bis  word  pretty  well  t)ut  not  altogether 
&ithfully  with  the    gentlemen  ;    and,  though    he   had   no 
money,  for    his  treasury  was  empty,   he   gave   obligations 
which    are    known    by    the   name   of    [japs; — the   Indian 
TOOabulaTy]  by  d^rees  will  become  easy  to  your  Lordships, 
•8  we  develope  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country. 
And  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  this  business  was  negotiated. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  began  to  rack  and  tear  the  hu  ator- 
jtfovinces  that  were  left  to  him ;  to  get  as  much  from  those  |)^bai^ 
jvovinces  ae  should  compensate  him  for  the  revenues  of  tho^ 
great  provinces  be  had  lost  And  accordingly  he  began  a 
(cene  of  extortion,  horrible,  nefarious,  without  precedent  or 
example,  upon  almost  all  the  landed  interest  of  that  country. 
I  mention  this  because  be  is  one  of  the  examples  which  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  a  paper  called  his  Defence,  has  delivered  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  precedents  and  examples 
of  government  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  follow,  and  which 
be  thought  would  justify  him  in  the  conduct  he  has  pursued. 
This  Coaaim  Ali  Kban,  after  he  had  acted  the  tyrant  upon  the 
landed  intereet,  fell  upon  the  moneyed  interest  in  the  country. 
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16  ^B.  1788.  There  was  a  pereon  called  Juggut  Seit,    There  were  several 
His  datmo-  pf  the  fainily,  who  were  hankers,  to  stich  a  magnitude  as  was 
SSJt^rf*    never  heard  in  the  world — receivers  of  the  public  revenue. 
gW!f^      Their  correapondence  extended  all  over  Asia ;  and  there  are 
buiier,        those  who  are  of  opinion  that  that  house,  all  of  them,  were 
not  worth  less  than  six  or  seven  millions  of  money.     This 
house   became   the   prey  of  Cossim  All  Khan.     But  Mr. 
Holwell  had  predicted  that  that  house  should   be  delivered 
over  to  Satan  to  be  buffeted.     It  was  the  pious  expression 
of  Mr.  Holwell  that  the  house  of  the  Seita  should  be  deli- 
vered over  [to  Satan]  to  be  buffeted.     He  predicted  the 
miefortanes  tnat  should  befall  them.  And  they  have  chosen  a 
Satan  to  buffet  [them],  and  who  did  bo  buffet  tliem  by  the 
morder  of  the  principal  persona  of  the  hoaae,  and  by  robbing 
them  of  the  great  sums  of  their  wealth,  that  I  believe  such  a 
scene  of  nefarious  granny,  destroying  and  cutting  up  the  root 
of  public  credit  in  that  country,  was  scarce  ever  known.    In 
the  mean  time  he  was  extending  his  tyranny  over  every  other ; 
and  the  persons  he  first  sought  were  those  traitors  who  bad 
been  frieada  to  the  English.     Several  of  the  principal  of  these 
Torture  mi  he  murdered.     There  was  in  the  province  of  Benar  a  man 
rJ^^^^    named  Bomarain.     He  had  got  the  most  positive  assurances 
of  English  faith  ;  but  Mr.  Macgaire,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, delivered  him  up,  on  the  receipt  of  5,000  gold  muhars, 
or  something  more  than  8,0002^  sterling.     He  delivered  hun 
np  to  be  first  imprisoned,  then   tortured,  then  robbed   in 
consequence  of  the  torture,  and  finally  murdered  by  Cossim 
Ali  Khan.      In  this  way  Cossim    Ali  Khan   [acted],  our 
government  looking  on. 
VMpoit,  I  hardly  choose  to  mention  to  you  [the  fate  of  a  native.  In 

?|!rtMce  consequence  of  a  dispute  with]*  a  Mr.  Mott,  a  friend  of 
Moft.*''  ^^-  ft^tiogs,  which  is  in  this  record — we  have  records, 
but  which  from  the  magnitude  of  them  have  almost  been 
buried  from  the  [knowled^re  of  the]*  country — in  a  contest 
with  him  for  his  house  and  property.  Some  soufSe  having 
happened  between  the  nrvrties,  he  attempting  to  seize 
and  the  other  party  to  defend,  he  made  a  complaint  to 
the  Nawab,  who  was  in  an  entire  subjection  at  that  time 
to  the  Gngliith  ;  and  lie  ordered  this  unfortunitte  man,  from 
this  very  scuffle  aiiaing  from  defending  his  property,  to  be 
blown  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.     In  short  I  atn  not 
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'  able  to  tell  your  Lordships  of  all  the  nefarious  transactioDs  i(iFEB.iTsa. 
of  tUs  man,  whom  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Holweli  and  Mr. 
Hastings  had  set  upon  the  throne  of  Bengal. 

Bat  there  is  a  circumstance  in  this  business  thatcomes  across  Abun  or  tbo 
here,  and  will  tend  to  show  another  grievance  that  vexed  that  ^^"ti, 
country,  which  vexed  it  long,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  JJJS^^of 
chief  disaster^  aad  which  I  doubt  is  not  so  wholly  extirpated  ^u^- 
that  some  part  of  its  roots  may  not  remain  in  the  ground  at 
this  moment  —  that  is,   commerce,   which   enriches    every 
oountry  in  the  world,  was   bringing  that  country  to  total 
ruin.     The  Company,  in  former  times,  when  it  had  no  sove- 
reienty  and  power  in  the  country,  had  large  grants  to  have 
under  their  dastack,  or  their  permit,  their  goods  pass  without 
duties  through  the  country.     The  servants  of  the  Company 
made  use  of  this  dostaok  for  their  private  trade,  which  while 
it  was  used  with  moderation  the  government  winked  at  in 
some  degree ;    but  when  it  got  more  into  private  hands  it 
was  more  like  robbery  than  trade.     They  appeared  every- 
where ;    they  eold  at  their  own  prices  and  forced  the  people 
to  sell  to  them  at  their  own  prii^e.     It  appeared  more  like 
an  army  going  to  pillage  the  people  under  pretence  of  com- 
merce than  anything  else.     In  vam  the  people  claimed  from 
the  country  courts  protection.     The  English  army,  marching 
through  the  country,  ravf^ed  worse  than  a  Tartarian  con- 
queror.    The  Prince  did  his  best  to  prevent  it ;  but  he  was 
afrud,  if  this  trade  went  on  longer,  that  there  would  be  little 
for  him  to  get,  either  by  confiscadon  or  extortion,  out  of  his 
oountry.     Therefore,  think  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
ravaged  by  such  a  tyrant  as  Coesim  Ali  Khan,  ravaged  by 
such  a  set  of  people  under  the  dastnck.    The  lower  provinces, 
which  were  delivered   over  to  the  English,  were  torn   to 
pieces  by  their  rapacity.     This  appeared  to  be  too  Btrong; 
and  a  depatatioa  was  sent  to  his  capital,  to  Monghyr,  at  a 
distance,  to  form  a  treaty  to  give  some  relief  against  this 
cruel,  cursed  and  oppressive,  trade,  which  was  worse  even 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign.    This  trade  Mr.  Vanaittart 
made  and  agreed  by  a  treaty,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trait* 
treaty  of  Monghyr,  very  much  to  suppress,  and  to  put  within  SJ!'^. 
those  bounds  Oiat  trade  ought  to  be  put.     There  never  was  ^tri^,'^ 
a  doubt  upon  the  face  of  that  treaty  that  it  was  a  just,  proper,  J'l]^'"*^'* 
fur,  trading  [transaction]*  ;  hut,  as  it  was  never  believed  in 
that  country   that    rapacity  in  trade  could    be   exceeded 
[forborne]*  but  by  bribery  and  corruption,  the  persons  who 
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UFBB.iTSB.lo8t  every  advantage  by  the  treaty  of  Mongh^r,  and  were  like 
to  see  tlieir  trade  crippled  by  Cossim  AH  Khan,  fell  into  n 
most  violent  fury  at  this  treaty,  made  without  the  reat  of  the 
Council.  The  servants  grew  divided,  and  one  part  were  the 
advocates  of  the  treaty,  the  other  of  the  trade.  They  were 
universally  of  opinion  that  the  trade  [treaty]*  was  bought 
for  a  great  enm  of  money.  Whether  [it  were  so  I  am 
imcertain]  ;  the  evidence  we  have  upon  our  records  of  the 
sums  of  money  stated  to  have  been  pud  never  having  been 
investigated  to  the  bottom,  as  it  ougut  But  we  have  upon 
our  records  that  a  great  sum — 70,000?. — was  paid  to  persona 
concerned  in  that  negotiation.  The  rest  were  exceedingly 
wrath  to  see  themselves  not  profiting  by  the  negotiation,  and 
losing  by  the  trade  or  like  to  be  excluded  from  it ;  and  they 
were  the  more  so,  for  we  have  it  upcn  our  journals  that  all 
that  time  the  trade  of  the  negotiators  was  not  proscribed,  but 
a  parwana  was  issued  by  Coseim  Ali  Khan  that  the  trade 
M^"-  of  hia  friends  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Hastings  should  not 
Hr.  Hut-  be  subject  to  those  general  regulations.  This  filled  the 
Sf^raotSe  whole  settlement  with  ill  blood  ;  in  which  undoubtedly  Mr. 
TotrietioDi.  Hoeticgs  and  Mr.  Vansittart  were  on  the  right  side — I  put 
the  motive  aud  the  secret  history  out  of  the  case — and  they 
showed  to  a  demonstration  the  mischief  of  this  trade.  But, 
however,  as  the  other  party  were  strong  and  did  not  readily 
let  go  their  hold  of  this  great  advantage,  first  dissensions, 
murmurs,  various  kinds  of  complaints  and  ill  blood,  arose,  and 
Cossim  Ali  Khan  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  and,  having  at 
the  same  time  made  what  he  thought  eood  preparations,  a 
war  broke  out  at  last  And  how  did  it  br^  out  P  This 
Cossim  Ali  Khan,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  pot  upon  the  throne 
of  Bengnl,  signalised  his  first  acts  of  hostility  agiunst  the 
faith  of  treaties,  aguost  the  rules  of  war,  agiunst  every 
principle  of  honour.  This  intended  murderer,  who  was  put 
upon  the  throne  well  knowing  his  character  and  his  dispo- 
sition, though  knowing  very  well  what  such  a  man  was 
M»Mj^^  capable  of  doing,  this  man  massacred  the  English  wherever 
i»  Con^  he  met  them.  There  were  two  hundred  or  thereabouts  of 
^'*°'  the  Company's  servants  or  their  dependents  slaughtered, 
with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty : 
their  limte  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  tyrant  Mr.  UastiDgs 
set  up  cut  and  hacked  the  limbs  of  British  subjects  in  the 
most  cruel  and  perfidious  manner ;  threw  them  into  wells ; 
and  polluted  the  waters  of  the  country  with  British  blood. 
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Immediately  war  is  declared  agunst  him  in  form.     That  war  i«Fn.iTS8,' 
Beta   the  whole  country  in  a  hiaze,  and   the   other   parties  ward^ 
begin  to  appear  npon  the  scene,  whose  buMness  you  will  find  ^J^t  him. 
yourselvea  deeply  concerned  in  hereafter. 

But  as  Boon  aa  war  was  declared  agunet  him,  it  .was 
necessary  to  resolve  to  put  up  another  Nawab,  and  to  have 
another  revolution.  And  where  do  they  resort,  but  to  the  Batituttou 
man  who,  for  his  pretended  tyranny,  for  his  incapacity,  for  Knrkb. 
the  numberless  iniquities  he  was  said  to  have  committed, 
and  for  his  total  unfitness  and  disinclination  to  all  the  duties 
of  government  [they  had  dethroned]?  Thia  very  man  they 
take  up  again,  to  put  him  upon  the  throne  from  whence  they 
bad  about  two  years  before  dethroned  him,  and  for  the  effect'- 
ing  of  which  [dethronement]  they  had  committed  so  many 
iniquities.  This  revolution  was  not  made  without  being  somiot 
bought.  First — according  to  the  usual  order  of  procession  SJtoTf™! 
in  which  the  youngest  wait  first — comes  the  Company.  And  "°^ 
the  Company  had  secured  to  it  in  perpetuity  those  provinces 
which  Cossim  AH  Khan  had  given,  as  it  was  thought,  rather 
in  the  way  of  mortgage  than  anything  else ;  and  then,  under 
the  name  of  [compensation  for]  suffering  to  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  trade,  in  the  name  of  donation  to  an  army  and 
a  navy  who  had  little  to  do  in  this  affiiir,  they  tax  him — 
what  Bum  do  you  think  ? — they  tax  that  empty  and  undone 
treasury  of  the  miserable  and  undone  country  500,000/r,  for 
a  private  emolument  to  themselves,  for  the  compensation 
for  this  iniquitous  trade,  for  the  compensation  for  all  these 
supposed  abusca  They  tax  this  miserable  Prince,  who  had  no 
share  in  either  forwarding  or  backing  it,  500,000^^  That  sum 
was  given  to  individuals.  Now  comes  the  Company.*  The 
Company  upon  hearing  thia  were  all  infiamed.  TTie  Directors 
were  on  fire,  and  they  were  shocked  at  it ;  and  particularly 
at  this  donation  to  the  army  and  navy.  They  resolved  they 
would  give  it  no  conntenance  and  support.  In  the  meantime 
the  gentlemen  did  not  trouble  their  heads  upon  that  subject, 
but  meant  to  exact  and  get  their  500,000^  as  they  could. 

Here  was  a  third  revolution  bought  at  this  amazing  sumj  ThcNav^b 
and  this  poor,  miserable  prince,  dr^ged  from  Moorshedabad  di^tha-" 
to  Cfdcntia,  dragged  back  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshedabad,  '^'r- 
the  sport  of  fortune  and  the  plaything  of  avarice,  this  poor 
man  a  neain  eet  np  and  is   left  no  authority — his  troops 
limited — 3iia  person,  everything,  in  a  manner  subdued — 
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ieFBB.iT3«.a  Brilieh  Kesideat  the  master  of  hia  court.  He  is  put  up 
then  as  a  pageaat  upon  thie  throne,  and  left  no  kind  of 
authority  but  what  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  Countenance 
to  presents,  gifts  and  donations.  That  authority  they  always 
had  when  deprived  of  eyerything  else.  In  that  condition 
he  was  left. 

This  revolution  one  would  have  thought  might  have 
eatisfied  [these  gentlemen]* — that  the  money  that  was  got 
upon  this  would  have  been  sufficient  No  I  the  partisans 
of  Cossim  All  Khan  wanted  another ;  the  partisans  of  (he 
other  side  wished  to  have  something  more  done.  Now  they 
began  to  thiuk  that  to  depose  him  instantly  and  to  sell  bim 
to  another  was  much  too  much  at  that  time  ;  esj>ecially  aa 
Cossim  All  Khan  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  resolution, 
cnrtTJng  on  a  fierce  war  against  them.  But  what  do  you 
think  they  did  ?    They  began  to  see,  from  the  example  of 

sdcoftiw    Cos^m  Ali  Khan,  that  the  lieutenancy,  the  ministry  of  the 

UK?.  King,  was  a  good  thing  to  be  sold,  and  the  sale  of  that  might 

turn  out  as  good  a  thing  as  the  sale  of  the  Prince.     There 
were  two  persons  at  that  time   of  great  consideration   in 

c>*nwt«r  of  Bengal;  one  a  principal  Mohammedan,  called  Mohammed 
utu.  fieza  KhaD,a  man  of  great  rank,  much  authority,  great  piety 
in  his  own  religion,  great  learning  in  the  law,  of  the  very 
first  doss  of  rank  of  the  Mobammei^n  nobility  in  the  country. 
But  at  the  same  time,  for  all  these  considerations,  he  was 
dreaded,  abhorred  and  feared,  by  tlie  Nawab,  who  necessarily 
considered  all  such  persons  more  intitled  than  himself  and 
fitter  for  his  seat.  There  was  on  the  other  side  another 
Brofman,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Baja  Nundcomar. 
'  This  man  was  accounted  the  highest  of  his  caste,  and  held 
the  same  rank  among  the  Gentus  that  Mohammed  Beza 
Khan  did  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  prince  upon  the 
throne  had  no  jealousy  of  Nundcomar,  because  he  knew  that 
as  a  Gentu  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  ofBce  of  subahdar. 
For  that  reason,  he  was  attached  to  him  firmly,  he  might 
depend  completely  upon  his  services,  and  he  was  natur^y 
against  Mohammed  Beza  Khan  and  the  whole  world. 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  dreaded  him ;  for  he  found  there 
was  a  flaw  in  his  own  title,  that  if  ever  the  queation  should 
come  of  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of  that  empire  he  was 
a  Said,  as  they  call  it  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  a 
descendant  of  Mohammed,  who,  though  the  only  acknow- 
ledged nobility  among  Mussulmans,  is  1^  that  means  ex- 
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duded  by  the  known  \avs  of  tlie  Mogul  empire  from  being  isPiaitss. 
eubahdor  in  nny  of  the  Mogul  proviDcea. 

Immediatelj  an  auction  was  opened  Mohammed  SezaThoosicear 
Ehan  bid  largely;  Nundcomar  bid  largely.  But  the  pre- mU t™'*'' 
ponderating  merits  of  Rcza  Khan,  and  the  subjection  in  which  SSS^SbS 
De  was  likely  to  keep  the  Nawab  and  make  him  fitter  for  their 
purpose,  induced  the  Council  to  take  his  money,  which 
smounted  to  about  200,000/. ;  but  be  it  what  it  may  it  was 
%  lai^  sum  of  money.  In  consequence  of  which,  tliey 
invested  or  attempted  to  invest  Uohammed  lleza  Khan  with 
the  office  of  naib  eubah.  As  to  Nundcomor,  they  fell  u[>on 
him.  He  fought  his  battle  as  well  as  he  could,  opposing 
bribe  to  bribe,  eagle  to  eagle ;  and  as  far  as  Mohammed  Bezn 
Ehan  bid  on  the  one  hand, Nundcomar bid  on  the  other;  but 
at  length  he  was  pushed  to  the  wall.  Some  received  his 
money ;  others  refused,  as  he  states,  to  receive  it.  And  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  miseral  Nawab  to  tear  Nundcomar, 
his  only  support,  from  his  side,  and  to  put  Keza  Khan  in  his 
place. 

Thus    began    a  diriaon    that  split  the  Company  into 
factions :  but  the   smaller  faction  undoubtedly  adhered  to 
Nundcomar.     In  this  struggle,  that  miserable  man  Jafiier  Ali  DMthortba 
Khan,  clinging  as  to  the  lost  pillar  of  support  to  Nundcomar,  jJSbot  aii 
trembling  at  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  died.      Considering  ^^^"^ 
himself  in  the  jaws  of  death  he  fell  at  once,  and  perished  a 
miserable  victim  to  all  the  revolutions]  to  nil  the  successive 
changes  and  versatile  politics  at  Calcutta.     In  this  manner 
that  gigantic  frame  of  a  man — for  he  was  seven  feet  high — 
oppressed  wHh  losses  and  distresses,  fell  at  that  battery. 

As  soon  as  he  fell,  the  same  system   continued.      The 
SDCcession  was  sold;  and  the  oldest  of  the  issue  of  Munny  The nnii«- 
B^um — a  harlot,  of  whom  you  will  hear  much  hereafter—  fiSTeSSt" 
was  chosen.     The  offspring  of  Munny  Begum,  clinging,  as  jJJ,5^ 
his  father  did,  to  Nundcomar,  they  tore  Nundcomar  from  his  Bejcum. 
mde,  and  carried  him  down  to  Cidcutta ;  where,  having  had 
the  weakness   in  the  first   instance    to   become   the   first 
informer,  be  was  the  first  to  be  made  an  example  of ;  for 
he  was  afterwards  hanged  by  those  incorrupt  judges,  whoHtaraocu- 
were  sent  to  India  by  Parliament  to  protect  the  natives  "°''- 
&om  oppression. 

Mohunmed  Reza  Khan  was  then  acknowledged  Nawab,  Hahunmed 
the  money  pud,  and  this  revolution  completed,  by  which  uipoioted' 
this  new  safe  of  the  office  of  minister  succeeded  to  the  sale  ><>**>>- 
of  that   of  Nawab.     All  these  things  shook  the  country ;  grnj^Mor 
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.  and,  as  if  that  misentblej  exhausted,  country  wae  to  be  cured 
by  phlebotomy,  Cossim  Ali  Kban  was  racking  it  below  and 
the  Company  above.  For  Cossim  Ali,  after  having  been 
defeated  by  the  great  military  genius  of  our  country — for 
the  Adamses,  Monroes,  and  others  of  tha(  period,  I  believe 
showed  OS  much  military  ekill  and  bravery  as  any  men — 
fought  every  inch  of  his  way,  carrying  out  of  the  country 
three  millions  in  money,  jewels  or  e^ts,  the  exhaustions 
occasioned  by  his  unheard-of  exactions.  Be  fought  his  way 
like  a  lion,  turning  his  face  to  his  pursuers.  He  still  fought 
along  his  frontier,  drawing  along  with  him  the  eubahdar  o£ 
Oud&  The  Mc^ul  entered  into  these  wars,  penetrating  the 
lower  provinces  on  one  u6e,  while  Bulwant  Sit^,  the  Kaja 
of  Benares,  entered  them  on  another:  and,  alter  various 
changed  of  party  and  changes  of  fortune,  that  which  began 
in  the  treacnerr  of  the  <»vil  service  was  redeemed  by  the 
hand  of  military  merit.  Many  examples  of  the  same  sort 
have  since  been  seen. 

But  the  Company,  hearing  of  all  these  changes,  hearing 

le  of  such  an  incredible  body  of  perfidy,  knowing  that  there 
was  a  general  market  made  of  the  country  and  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  the  dame  of  war  spread  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, that  in  proportion  as  it  spread  the  flame  kindled,  and 
that  the  rapacity  which  originally  gave  rise  to  it  was  follow- 
ing it  in  all  its  progress, — the  Company,  my  Lords,  alarmed 
lest  their  very  being  should  be  destroyed,  and  finding  them- 
selves sinking  by  every  victory  they  obtained,  thought  it 
necessary  to  come  to  some  settlement.  After  having  com- 
posed their  differences  with  Lord  Clive,  they  sent  him  out 
to  that  country  about  the  year  1765,*  in  order  by  hia  name, 
credit,  authority  and  weight,  in  that  country,  to  rectify  the 
innumerable  abuses  which  previuled  in  it,  and  particularly 
that  abuse  which  is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  whole,  the 

■  abuse  of  presents.  For  all  these  bribes,  all  these  rewards, 
had  not  the  name  of  conditions  or  stipulations,  but  of  pre- 
sents ;  they  were  gratuities  given  afterwards  to  the  parties. 
They  may  give  them  what  names  they  please,  and  your 
Ijordships  will  think  of  them  what  you  please,  but  they  were 
the  donations  of  misery  to  power,  the  gifts  of  wretchedness 
to  the  oppressors ;  and,  comequently,  left  neither  property 
nor  secunty  in  permanence  to  any  person  in  the  country. 


u  Qoreraor  utd  Conuntiider-iii-ohief,  and  •nived 
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Lord  CliTe  went  out  with  new  coTenanto.     He  went  out  i8P«s.iT88. 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  receiving  presents.     He  ot^ecMof 
himself  had  been  a  large  receiver  of  them ;  yet,  as  it  was  JS^S^, 
in  the  moment  of  a  revolution,  the  Company  would  hear  no  "hi?^? 
more  of  it.     They  sent  him  out  to  reform.    Whether  they  »»«■ 
chose  well  or  ill  does  not  signify  :  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
they  chose  well;  becausehisname,  authority  and  weight,  would 
do  a  great  deal.     They  sent  him  out  to  rdbrm  the  grievaacea 
of  that  country,  with  such  ama^g  powers  aa  no  servant  of 
the  Company  ever  liad  before.     My  I^ords,  I  would  not  be 
imderstood  her%  in  my   own  ohaiacter,  much  less  in  my 
deWated  character,  to  stand  up  for  any  man  in  the  totality 
of  his  conduct.     I  think  iJiat  some  of  the  measures  whica 
Lord  Clive  took  were  injudicious,  and  that  some  of  them 
cannot  be  defended.     But  I  do  say  that  the  plan  which  he 
l^d  down  aad  the  course  which  he  pursued  were  in  general 
great  and  well  im^ined ;  that  he  settled  great  founcuitions, 
if  they  had  been  adhered  to.      For  he  first  took   strong 
measures  below  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  many  of  the  abuses 
that  prevailed  in  the  country ;  and  then  he  w^it  up  and  did, 
for  a  military  man,  an  act  which  will  ever  have  great  civil 
and  political  merit — be  put  a  bound  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the    Company — be  limited   its   conquests,   and   prescribed 
bounds  to  its  ambition.     "  Quiet,"  says  he,  "  the  minds  of 
the  country;  and  what  you  have  obttuned  regulate  witlun. 
Make  it  luiown  to  the  country  that  you  resolve  to  acquire 
no  more."     Accordingly  be  settled  every  prince  that  was 
concerned  in  a  happy  and  easy  settlement.     He  settled  the  Hb  rein- 
snbahdar  of  Oude*  who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  jSbS^or 
by  the  military  arms  and  the  great  military  merit  of  the  ^'''^ 
British  commander.     He,  with  a  generosity  that  astonished 
all  Asia,  reinstated  this  enemy  of  hb   country  peaceably 
D|>on  bis  throne ;  wluch  did  more  towards  quieting  toe 
minds  of  the  people  of  Am  than  any  act  that  had  been  ever 
done  by  the  English  be&re.     For  the  Mogul,  the  head  of 
the  Mussulman  religion  there,  and  likewise  of  the  empire,  a 
head  honoured  and  esteemed  even  in  its  ruins,  he  obtuued 
recognition  by  all  the  persona  that  were  concerned.     He  got  ^r<x^ 
from  him  the  diwani ;  wluch  is  the  great,  grand,  period  of  or  bou?' 
the  constitutional  entrance  of  the  Company  into  the  affiurs  ^^j 
of  India,     He  quieted  the  minds  of  the  people.     He  gave  to  EDpm>r. 
the  settlement  of  Bengal  a  constitutiomil  form  and  a  legal 
right,  acknowledged  and  recognised  now  for  the  first  time 
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UFSD.17SB.  by  all  the  princes  of  the  country,  because  given  by  tbe  charter 
jDtffi^  of  the  eoTereiffD.  He  took  care  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the  Raja  of 
i^^ottho  Benares,  who  imd  taken  our  part  in  the  war.  The  Mogul 
BjJ*'"  J  had  before  granted  us  the  superiority  over  Bulwant  Sing, 
which  the  Company  had  ordered  to  be  restored;  and  Lord 
Clive  re-established  Bulwant  Sing  in  a  secure,  easy,  quiet, 
independency.  The  rents  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
Wazir  of  the  empire  he  gave  to  the  warirat  The  country 
was  secured  to  him ;  and  he  paid  large  suina  for  it  at 
different  times,  amounting  to  about  150,0002  :  for  from  the 
be^nning  of  our  connection  with  that  part  of  the  country 
we  have  been  great  gainers.  Our  allies  and  our  enemies 
were  quieted  by  the  restitution  of  the  Nawab  of  Onde  ;  and 
all  Asia  was  concilinted  by  our  settlement  with  the  King. 
That  unhappy  furtive  King,  who  was  now  deposed  and 
wandering  aoout,  the  sport  of  fortune,  he  settled  iu  an 
honourable  way,  and  with  a  decent  share  of  regal  dignity. 

In  this  manner  he  settled  all  the  powers  of  Hindustan  with 
which  we  were  concerned,  and  gave  the  country  peace  and 
The  >tMe  of  form.  He  did  not  take  for  the  Company  the  vice-royalty,  as 
upheld.  Mr.  Holwell  would  have  persuaded;  but,  to  satisfy  the 
prejudices  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  country  was  nominally 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  subahdar,  or  viceroy,  who  was  to 
administer  the  criminal  justice  and  the  exterior  forms  of 
royalty.  'The  Company  took  the  diwani,  or  stewardship, 
which  gave  them  the  whole  mant^ement  of  the  revenue,  and 
made  them  appear  not  the  oppressors  but  the  protectors  of 
the  people.  It  had  all  the  real  power,  without  any  invidious 
appearance  of  it.  It  gave  them  the  revenue  without  the 
appearance  of  sovereignty.  The  Nawab  had  indeed  fallen 
from  any  real  and  effective  royalty  or  vice-royalty,  and  was 
stripped  of  the  power  of  mdntaining  any  troops,  which  we 
maintained  for  him  by  contract ;  yet  the  dignity  of  the  court 
was  maintained,  and  die  prejudices  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
particularly  of  their  great  nobility,  who  suffered  more  by  this 
great  revolution  even  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  removed.  For  there  was  a  revenue  of  500,000?.  which 
might  provide  for  the  great  families.  The  Company  likewise, 
in  order  to  enjoy  more  securely  their  revenues,  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  whom  Lord  Clive 
found  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  did  not  displace ;  and 
he  was  now  made  deputy  steward,  as  he  had  before  been 
made  lieutenant  viceroy ;  and  a  British  Resident  was  now 
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estaUUhed  in  Bengal.     The  Company  exercised  tbeir  powers  le  Fu.im. 
thToagh  the  natives ;  bat  the  British  Reudent  was  the  retil 
controlling  power. 

M7  Lords,  the  fault  in  this    settlement — which  makes  Giicnocw 
another  period  in  our  history — was,  that  Lord  Clive  did  not  ft^Jj,. 
stay  long  enough  in  that  country  to  give  consistency  to  the  ^^^™"' 
settlement  that  he   made:  and   the   men  that  followed — ciiTe-smi;- 
thoogh  I  believe  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  honeetest  men 
that  ever  served  the  Company,  I  mean  Governor  Verelst — 
had  not  weight  enough  to  keep  down  and  poise  the  country. 
Consequently  many  grievances  arose ;  not  such  grievances  as 
the  sale  and  extirpation  of  a  people  ;  not  such  grievances  as 
entirely   subverting  great  and   ancient  families ;  not   such 
grievances   as   changing  instantly   the    settlements   of  the 
people  ;  not  the  setting  to  farm  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
a  oonntry — none  of  these ;  hut  certainly  such  grievances  ns 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Company  to  send  out  a  commis- 
sion in  1769,  composed  of  Mr.   Vansittart-,  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Scrafton.     The  unfortunate  end  of  that  commission  is 
known  to  all  the  world*  :  but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  state 
the  grievances  which   then  prevailed  in  India — to  state  that  Prohibition 
the  great  order  they  gave  the  supervisors,  with  a  view  to  give  ^^  of 
a  force  to  the  service,  was,  that  they  should  upon  no  account  p'^^"'^ 
whatever  take  presents.     As  soon  as  that  commission  unfor- 
tunately perished — as  every  one  knows  they  did,  and  also  the 
manner  of  it — tiie    Company    was  preparing   to    send  out 
another  commission  for  the  rectification  of  these  grievances. 
But  Parliament  thought  it  necessary  to  supersede  that  com-  commisdon 
misraon,  to  take  the  matter  into  ^eir  own  hands,  and  to  b^'!^^ 
appoint   another   commission   in  a    parliamentary   way — ''fS^^^n? 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  one — for  the  better  government  of  ofii"<i». 
that  coantry.     Mr.  Hastings,  on  account  of  his  local  know-  Hr.  Hut- 
ledge,  on  account  of  the  number  of  friends  he  had  here —  '"**' 
for  I  am  to  mention  to  your  Lordships  that,  soon  after  the 
depoation   and  restoration  of  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  and  before 
Lmd  Ctive  arrived  in  India,  Mr.  Hastings  had  returned  to 
Etwland,  and  here  he  stayed  fortifying  his  interest — went  out 
to  India  with  great  power  indeed. 

When  this  government  was  settled,  Moorshedabad  still 
ciMitinued  the  seat  of  the  native  government  and  of  all  the 

*  The  commiwioiien  niled  from  England  in  the  Aurora  frigate,  in  the 
sualh  of  SetTtember ;  but  Ibe  veatel,  villi  ill  she  bore,  irai  lott  throD:gh  an 
mm  niicluuiM,  in  her  ptuMge. 
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^  collections.  Here  ths  CompBiiy  vas  not  satisfied  with  patting  a 
Reaident  at  the  durbar,  which  was  thefirst  step  toourassumine 
the  gOTerninent  in  that  couDtr;.  These  steps  must  be  tracea 
by  your  Lordships;  for  I  should  never  have  given  you  this 
trouble,  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  possess  yon  clearly  of  the 
several  progressive  steps  by  which  the  Company's  govern- 
ment oame  to  be  established  and  to  supersede  the  native. 
The  next  step  that  was  made  was  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors in  every  provinoe,  to  oversee  the  native  collector.  The 
third  was  to  establish  a  general  council  of  revenue  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  to  superintend  the  great  steward,  Mohammed  Ileza 

Khan.     In  1772,  that   council  by  Mr.   Hastings  wag  ovef- 

^'oi'um''  turned,  and  the  whole  revenue  brought  to  Calcutta.  Moham- 
"'**B'>^ '  mod  Keza  Khan,  by  orders  of  the  Company,  was  turned  out 
of  all  his  offices,  and  turned  out  for  reasons  and  principlee 
which  your  Lordshipa  will  hereafter  see.  And  at  last  the 
diwani  was  entirely  taken  out  of  the  native  hands,  and  settled 
in  the  supreme  Council  and  Premdency  itself  in  Calcutta.  And 
so  it  renudned  until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr.  Hastii^s  made 
another  revolution,  took  it  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  Council, 
in  which  the  orders  of  the  Company,  an  act  of  Parliament 
and  their  own  aot,  had  vested  it,  and  put  it  into  a  subordinate 
Council ;  that  is,  it  was  entirely  vested  in  himself. 
Bfivievor  Now  your  Lordahips  see  the  whole  of  the  revolutions.  Ihave 
stated  them,  I  trust,  with  pers[Hcuity  ;  stated  the  grounds  and 
princuples  up<Hi  which  they  were  made ;  stated  the  abusee 
that  grew  upon  them,  and  that  ev^  revolution  produced 
its  wose.  You  saw  the  native  government  vanish  away  by 
degrees,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  utuation  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  Decomc  a  private  perquisite,  as  it  has  been,  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, to  be  granted  to  whom  he  pleased.  The  English  go- 
vernment succeeded.  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  to  it  by 
an  act  of  Parliament,  having  been  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dency before,  to  reform  abuses.  And  in  those  two  periods  of 
.  his  Prendency  and  his  appointment  by  act  of  Parliament  were 
those  crimes  committed  of  which  he  now  stands  accused.  All 
this  histor}'  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  His  crimina- 
tion begins  with  his  nomination  to  the  Preudeacy,  and  hia 
subsequent  nomination  by  Parliament. 

The  troubled  period   between   the  year    1756   and   the 

settlement  made  in  the  year  1774  being  passed,  Mr.  Hastings 

having  the  government  in  his  bands,  we  are  to  consider  how 

he  comported  himself  in  it     My  Lords,  the  first  thing  in 

it  of  considering  the  character  of  any  Governor  is  to  have  some 
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test  by  which  it  may  be  tried  Aiid  we  concdive  here  thftt  uPhkirs. 
when  a  British  Governor  ie  aeut  abroad,  he  is  Bent  to  poraue 
the  good  of  the  people  as  much  as  poe^hle  in  the  epirit  of 
the  laws  of  this  country,  which  intend  in  all  respects  their 
eonserration,  their  happiness  and  their  prosperity.  These 
are  the  prindples  opon  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  hound  to 
govem,  and  upon  which  he  is  to  account  for  his  conduct  here. 

The  rule  upon  which  you  are  to  try  him  is  this — wliat 
should  a  British  Governor  in  such  a  situation  do,  or  forbear 
to  do?  If  he  has  done  and  if  he  has  forborne  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  British  Govemor  ought  to  do  and  to  forbear,  be 
has  done  his  duty,  and  he  is  honourably  acquitted.  He 
resorts  to  other  prindples  and  to  other  maxims ;  but  thia 
oountry  will  force  him  to  be  tried  by  its  lawa  The  law  of 
this  country  recognises  that  weil-loiown  crime  called  mis- 
conduct in  ofiSoe.  It  is  a  head  of  the  law  of  England ;  and, 
so  far  as  inferior  courts  are  competent  to  try  it,  it  may  be 
tried  there  Here  your  Lordships  are  competent  to  ereiy- 
thii^ ;  and  as  you  are  competent  in  the  power  you  are  com- 
petent in  the  knowledge  of  the  offence.  And  here  I  am  Pi^iJo 
bound  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  by  the  directions  of  those  biMu 
whose  directions  I  am  bound  to  follow,  the  principles  upon  ** 
which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  has  conducted  his  govern- 
ment; which  principles  be  declares,  first  in  several  letters 
written  to  the  JSast  India  C<nnpany,  next  in  a  paper  of 
Defence  delivered  to  the  House  of  ComnHms  explicitly, 
and  more  explicitly  in  his  Defence  before  your  Lonluiipe.* 

I  am  diluted  firsttocleartbe  way  of  all  those  grounds  and 
principles  upon  which  he  frames  ins  Defence ;  for,  if  those 
grounds  are  good  and  valid,  they  carry  off  a  great  deal  at  least* 
tfnot  entirely,  the  foundation  of  our  charge.  My  Xiords,  we  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  British  governor,  ought  to  govern 
upon  British  prindples,  not  by  British  forma  God  forbid  I 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  letter  kills  and  the 
qiirit  gives  life,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  introduce  British 
forms  and  the  substance  of  despotic  prin<upleB  together  into 
any  country.     No  I    We  call  for  that  sprit  of  equity,  that 

*  Hr.  Hutiogi  wn  heard  U  tlie  b*r  of  the  Hook  of  Commoiu  in  bte 
defence  on  the  Ist  &Dd  Snd  of  May.  1786  ;  the  minutes  of  hii  Defence  -wire 
ddiTered  in  by  permJsdon  of  the  Houie,  and  they  are  printed  at  length  in  the 
HioDle*  «f  Eridence  at  tlie  IVial,  pa^  17.  His  anivera  to  the  (eveitd  chargea 
of  the  impeachment  were  read  in  the  Hodk  of  Lordi  cm  the  !9lh  of  November, 
l'S7,  and  are  printed  in  thejoninalt  of  the  houe.  Both  act*  of  Article*, 
with  the  DeftnM,  were  pnblUhed  hi  a  leparate  form ;  the  former  by  Debrett, 
n  8n>.  1786  j  the  latter  by  Hurray  and  Stockdale,  in  Svo.  1788. 
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iePra.i788.Bpirit  of  justice,  that  spirit  of  safety,  that  spirit  of  protection, 
that  spirit  of  lenity,  wlucli  ought  to  characterise  every  British 
subject  in  power;  and  upon  these,  and  these  priadples  only, 
he  will  be  tried. 

But  he  has  told  your  Lordships  in  his  Defence,  that  actions 
•""^r*  in  Asia  do  not  bear  the  same  moral  qualities  aa  tlie  same 
suuidwdof  actions  would  bear  in  Europe.  My  Lords,  we  positively 
'"°^"''  ■  deny  that  principle.  I  am  authorised  and  called  upon  to 
deny  it  And  having  stated  at  large  what  he  means  by 
saying  that  the  same  actions  have  not  the  same  qualities  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  we  are  to  let  your  Lordships  know  that 
these'  gentlemen  have  formed  a  plan  of  geographical  morality, 
by  which  the  duties  of  men  in  public  and  in  private  situations 
arenottobegovemedby  their  relations  to  the  great  Governor 
of  the  universe,  or  by  their  relations  to  men,  but  by  climates, 
d^rees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  parallels  not  of  life 
but  of  latitudes ;  as  if,  when  you  have  crossed  the  equi- 
noctial line,  all  the  virtues  die,  as  they  say  some  animals  die 
when  they  cross  the  line;  os  if  there  were  a  kind  of  baptism, 
like  that  practised  by  seamen,  by  which  they  unbaptise 
themselves  of  all  that  they  learned  in  Europe,  and  commence 
a  new  order  and  system  of  things. 

This  geographical  morality  we  do  protest  against.  Mr. 
Hastings  shall  not  screen  himself  under  it.  And  I  hope  and 
trust  not  a  great  many  words  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
your  Lordships — but  we  think  it  necessary,  in  justification  of 
ourselves,  to  dechire — that  the  laws  of  morality  are  the  some 
everywhere,  and  that  there  is  no  action  which  would  pass 
for  an  action  of  extortion,  of  peculation,  of  bribery  ana  of 
oppression,  in  England,  that  is  not  an  act  of  extortion,  of 
peculation,  of  bribery  and  oppression,  in  Euroi>e,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  all  the  world  over.  This  I  contend  for,  not  in  the  forms 
of  it,  but  I  contend  for  it  in  the  substanoe. 
Mr.  HMt-  Mr.  Hastings  Comes  before  your  Lordships  not  as  a  British 
tS^fewfiB  Governor  answering  to  a  British  tribunal,  but  a&  a  subahdar, 
SrtSltw-  as  a  Pacha  of  three  twls.  He  says  :— "  I  hod  an  orbitary 
trvy  power,  power  to  cxerdse ;  I  exercised  it.  Slaves  I  found  the  people ; 
slaves  they  ore.  They  are  so  by  their  constitution ;  and 
if  they  are,  I  did  not  nuke  it  for  them.  I  was  unfortunately 
bound  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power,  and  accordingly  I  did 
exercise  it.  It  was  disagreeable  to  me,  but  I  did  exercise  it, 
and  no  other  power  can  be  exercised  in  that  country." 
This,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  plea  in  bar.  But  I  trust  and  hope 
your  Lordships  will  not  judge  bylaws  and  institutions  which 
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you  do  not  kaow,  agamet  those  lawa  and  ioBtitutioDa  whiclL  ieFn.1788. 
you  do  fenow,  and  under  whose  power  and  authority  Mr. 
Hastinss  went  out  to  India.  Can  your  Lordships  patiently 
hear  what  we  have  heard  with  indignation  enough,  and  what, 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  call  actions  which  are 
jaetified  upon  such  principles  to  your  Lordships'  bar,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  the  Peers  of  England  do  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  Commons  in  their  detestation  of  such  doctrine  ? 
Think  of  an  Eogltah  Governor  tried  before  you  as  a  British 
subject,  and  yet  dechuing  that  he  governed  upim  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitrary  power  I  This  plea  is,  that  ne  did  govern 
tliere  upon  arbitrary  and  despotic,  and,  as  he  supposes, 
Oriental  principles.  And  as  thb  plea  is  boldly  avowed  and 
maintained,  and  as,  no  doubt,  all  his  conduct  was  perfectly 
correspondent  to  these  prindples,  these  principles  and  that 
conduct  must  be  tried  together. 

If  your  Lordships  will  permit  me,  I  wiU^  state  one  of  the  inMums  at 
many  places  in  wmch  he  has  avowed  these  principles  as  the  Jlfth^niil 
basiB  and  foundation  of  all  his  conduct :—  tn^g^ 

"  Hie  Boverdfnit;  which  they  auDined,  it  fell  to  mjlot,  Terr  unexpect- 
edly, to  exert ;  and  whether  or  not  mch  pcnrtr  or  powers  of  Vttti  nature 
were  delegated  to  me  bj  ai^  provisiona  of  U17  act  of  Parliament,  I  con- 
fcM  myself  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  pronounce.  1  only  knotr  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  •0TeTei(nity  of  Benarea,  tee.,  is  not  acknowledged  or 
adniitted  bj  any  act  of  Parliament ;  and  yet,  by  the  particular  inter- 
ftfCDca  of  UM  mt^iority  of  the  council,  the  Company  is  clearly  and  India* 
patablj  seited  of  that  sorerngn^." 

So  that  this  gentleman,  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  nor 
clothed  with  those  robes  which  distinguish  and  well  distin- 
guish the  learning  of  this  country,  is  not  to  know  anything 
of  his  duty ;  and  whether  he  was  bound  by  any,  or  what 
act  of  Parliament,  is  a  thing  he  is  not  lawyer  enough  to 
know.  Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  suffer  the  laws  to  be 
broken  by  those  that  are  not  of  the  long  robe,  I  am  afnud 
those  of  the  long  robe  will  have  none  to  punish  but  those  of 
tbdr  own  profeewon.  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore,  goes  to  a 
Uw  which  he  knows  better,  that  is,  the  law  of  nrbitrary 
power  and  force,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  by  any  such 
name.     "  If,  therefore,"  says  he, — 

"  the  MiTereignty  of  Benares,  aa  ceded  to  ui  hy  the  Vi»er,  have  any 
lilthta  whatever  annexed  to  it,  and  be  not  a  mere  empty  word  without 
meanins,  those  rights  must  be  such  u  are  held,  countenanced  and  estab- 
lished, by  the  law,  custom  and  usage,  of  the  Mo^l  empire,  and  not  hy 
IIm  proviaiona  of  any  British  act  of  Poriiament  hitherto  enacted.  Those 
rigfaUi  and  uooB  other,  I  have  been  the  iaroluntaiy  instrument  of  in- 
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i-  fbrdiiK-  Aad  if  any  ftitore  act  of  PBrliuneDt  shall  positivelj,  or  br 
implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  very  riRhta  or  their  exertion,  a»  I 
have  exoted  them,  I  much  fear  that  the  hoaated  sovereignty  of  Benues, 
which  was  held  up  as  an  acquisition  ahuest  obtruded  upon  the  CompaDv 
Bgunst  m;  consent  and  opinion — for  1  ockDowledge  that  even  then  I 
foMsaw  monv  difficnilties  ana  inconveniences  in  its  fiiture  exemse— I  fear, 
I  say,  that  tnis  soverognty  will  be  found  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit, 
a  he&vy  clog  rather  than  a  predous  ^em  to  its  present  possessor* ;  I  mean, 
unless  the  whole  of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shall  be  rounded  and 
made  an  uniform  compact  body  oy  one  grand  and  systematic  arranKe- 
ment,  suoh  an  arrangement  as  shall  do  away  all  the  mischiefs,  doubts 
aad  inconveniences,  both  to  the  governors  and  the  governed,  arimng  from 
the  variety  of  tenures,  rights  and  claims,  in  all  cases,  of  landed  property 
and  feudal  jurisdiction  in  India,  from  the  informality,  invalidity  and 
instability,  of  all  enfiagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state  of 
sodety,  and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  oonfiision  of  difFerent 
lairs,  religions  and  prtgudices,  moral,  civil  and  political,  all  jumbled 
together  in  one  unnatural  and  discordant  moss. 

Every  part  of  Hindustan  has  been  constantly  exposed  tu  these  and  similar 
disadvantages  ever  since  the  Mohammedan  conquests.  The  Hindus,  who 
never  incorporated  ^tfa  their  oooquerore,  were  kept  in  order  only  bj  the 
Btiong  htxih  of  power.  The  constant  neces^t;  of  similar  exertions  would 
increaseat  once  their  energyand  extent;  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  the  parent 
and  promoter  of  despotism.  Sovereignty  in  Indiairaplies  nothing  else;  for 
Iknow  not  how  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  powers  but  from  its  visible 
effects,  and  those  ore  everywhere  the  some  from  Kabool  to  Assam.  The 
whole  history  of  Asia  is  nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the  in- 
variable exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  To  all  this  I  strongly  alluded  in  the 
nunuteg  I  delivered  in  council,  when  the  tr«iQ'  with  the  new  Vizier  was 
on  faotinl77Si  and  I  wished  to  make  Cheit  Sing  independent,  beouiae 
in  India  dependence  Included  a  thouaand  evils,  many  of  which  I  enume- 
rated at  that  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the  first 
section  of  tiiis  charge.  1  knew  the  powers  with  which  an  Indian  save- 
ragnty  is  armed,  ono  the  dangers  to  which  tributaries  are  exposed.  I 
knew  that,  from  the  history  of  Ana,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  mankind, 
the  subjects  of  a  despotic  empire  ore  always  vi^lant  for  the  moment  to 
rebel,  and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentjons.  A  zemin- 
dar is  an  Indian  subject,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  common  lot  of  his 
fellows.  '  The  mean  and  depraved  state  of  a  moe  zemindar '  i*  therefore 
this  very  dependence  above  mentioned  on  a  despotic  government,  tiiit 
very  tironecesa  to  shake  off  his  allegiance,  and  this  very  exposure  to  con- 
tinual danger  from  his  sovereign's  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the 
poUtioal  state  of  Hindustanic  governments.  Bulwant  Sing,  if  he  had 
oeen.and  Cheit  Sing,  as  long  as  he  was,  a  cemindor,  stood  exaotW'  in  this 
'  mean  and  depraved  state '  by  the  constitution  of  his  countiy.  I  did  not 
nuke  it  for  him,  but  would  have  secured  him  from  it.  Yhom  who  mode 
him  a  aemindar  entuled  upon  him  the  consequences  of  so  mean  and 
depraved  a  tenure.  Aliveroi  Kban  and  Cossim  Ali  fined  oil  their  xemin- 
dais,  on  the  necessities  of  war  and  on  evei?  pretence,  either  of  court 
necessity  or  court  extravagance." 

Bsi^Moris  My  Lorda,  you  have  now  beard  the  principles  upon  which 
Butinn-  Mr.  Hastings  governs  the  port  of  Asia  subjected  to  the 
^1^^^°,  British  empire.   You  have  hewrd  his  opinion  of  **  the  mean 
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and  depraved  state  "  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  You  »  p^b- itss. 
btve  heard  his  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power,  which  he  states 
to  be  the  constitution  of  Asia.  You  bear  the  application 
that  he  makes  of  it ;  and  you  bear  the  practices  which  he 
employs  to  justify  it,  and  who  the  persons  were  the  authority 
ofwhose  examples  be  professes  to  follow.  Do  your  Lordships 
really  think  that  the  nation  would  bear,  that  any  human 
creature  would  bear,  to  hear  an  English  Governor  defend 
himself  upon  such  principles  ?  For,  if  he  can  defend  himself 
upon  such  principles,  no  man  has  any  security  for  anything 
but  by  being  totally  independent  of  the  British  government. 
Here  he  has  declared  his  opinion  that  he  is  a  despotic  prince, 
that  he  is  to  use  arbitrary  power ;  and  of  course  all  bis  acts 
are  covered  with  that  shield.  '*  I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  con- 
stitution of  Asia  only  from  its  practices."  Will  yonr  Lord- 
ships ever  bear  the  corrupt  practices  of  mankind  made  the 
prindples  of  government  ?  It  will  be  your  pride  and  glory 
to  t«ach  men  that  they  are  to  conform  their  practices  to 
principles,  and  not  to  draw  their  principles  from  the  corrupt 
praetices  of  any  man  whatever.  Was  there  ever  heard,  or 
could  it  be  conceived,  that  a  man  would  dare  to  mention  the 
practices  of  all  the  villEuns,  all  the  mad  usurpers,  all  the 
tlueves  and  robbers,  in  Asia,  that  he  should  gather  them  all 
np,  and  form  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  into  one  code,  and. 
call  it  the  dnty  of  a  British  Governor  ?  I  believe  that  till 
thie  time  so  auda^nous  a  thing  was  never  attempted  by 
mankincL 

He  have  arbitrary  power  I  My  Lords,  the  East  India  Com-  impoai- 
pany  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  the  King  has  iHiiJ^ 
no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  Lordships  have  not ;  p*^*'- 
nor  the   Commons ;   nor  the  whole  le^slature.      We  have 
no  arbitraiy  power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power  is  a  thing 
which  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can  give  away. 
Ko  man  can  govern  himself  by  his  own  will,  much  less  can 
he  be  governed  by  the  will  of  others.     We  are  all  bom  in  iA«Df 
subjection)  all  bom  equally,  high  and  low,  governors  and  *"*^"^""'" 
governed,  in  subjection  to  one  great,  immutable,  pre-exiatent, 
mw,  prior  to  all  our  devices  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances, 
paramount  to  our  very  being  itself,  by  which  we  are  knit 
and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe,  out  of 
wUch  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or 
compacts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and 
«oiDp«ot«  alt  the  force  and  sanctioa  they  can  have ;  it  does 
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isTn^lgg.  not  arise  from  our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  ^ft  is  of 
Qod,  all  power  is  of  God ;  nnd  He  who  has  given  the  power 
and  from  whom  it  alone  originates,  will  never  suffer  the 
exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  sn;  less  solid  foundation 
than  the  power  itself.  Therefore,  will  it  be  imagined,  if  thi« 
be  true,  that  He  will  suffer  this  great  gift  of  goveniment> 
the  greatest,  the  best,  that  was  ever  given  by  God  to  mao- 
kind,  to  be  the  plaything  nnd  the  sport  of  the  feeble  will  of 
a  man,  who,  by  ft  blasphemous,  absurd  and  petulant,  usurpa- 
tion, would  place  his  own  feeble,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
will  in  the  place  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  justice?  No, 
my  Lords.  It  is  not  to  be  hod  by  conquest ;  for  by  conquest, 
which  is  a  more  immediate  designation  of  the  band  of  God. 
the  conqueror  only  succeeds  to  all  the  painful  duties  and 
eubordination  to  the  power  of  God  which  belonged  to  the 
Hovereign  that  held  the  country  before.  He  cannot  have  it 
by  succession  ;  for  no  man  can  succeed  to  fraud,  r^ine  and 
violence;  neither  by  compact^  covenant  or  eubmission,  nor 
by  any  other  means,  can  orbitraiy  power  be  conveyed  to  any 
^^J^"  man.  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary 
p™"  criini-  power  are  alike  criminal,  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to 
resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  itA 
face  to  the  world.  Nothnig  but  absolute  impotence  can 
■justify  men  in  not  resiatiog  it  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  at  eternal  enmity,  Name 
me  a  m^atrate,  and  I  will  name  property ;  name  me  power, 
nnd  I  will  name  protection.  It  ia  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
it  is  blasphemy  in  religion,  it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say 
that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power.  Judges  are  guided 
and  governed  by  the  eternal  lawa  of  justice,  to  which  we  are 
all  subject.  We  may  bite  our  cbaina  if  we  will,  but  we  shall 
be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man  is  bom 
to  be  governed  by  law  ;  and  he  that  will  substitute  will  in 
the  place  of  it  is  an  enemy  to  God. 

This  idea  of  arbitrary  power  has  arisen  from  a  gross  con- 
fusion and  perversion  of  ideas,   which  your  Lordafaipa  well 
?r"u™S   '""*^*'  ^°^  *°  distinguish  and  to  separate.    It  does  so  happen, 
pmri^mw-  ^^  ^"^^  neceasity  of  the  case,  that  the  supreme  power  in  every 
cution.        country  is  not  legally  and  in  any  ordinary  way  subject  to  a 
penal  prosecution  for  any.  of  its  actious :  it  is  unaccoim table. 
And  it  is  not  merely  so  in  thia  country  or  that  country,  hut 
in  all  countries.     The  King  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly 
unaccountable  for  his  actions.     The  House  of  Lords,  if  it 
should  ever  exercise — God  forbid  I  should  suspect  it  would 
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ever  do  what  it  has  never  done  I — ^but  if  it  ehould  ever  abuse  t6PsB.iTss. 
ito  judicial  power,  and  give  such  a  judgment  as  it  ought  not, 
whether  irom  fear  of  popular  clamour  on  the  one  band,  or 
predilection  to  the  prisoner  on  the  other,  if  they  should 
abuse  their  judgments,  there  is  no  calling  them  to  an  account 
for  it  And  so,  if  the  Commons  should  abuse  their  power, 
nay,  if  they  should  have  been  so  greatly  deliaquent  as  not  to 
have  prosecuted  this  offender,  they-  could  not  be  accountable 
for  it.  There  is  no  punishing  them  fbr  their  acta,  because 
they  exercise  a  part  of  the  supreme  power.  But  are  they 
less  criminal,  less  rebetliouB  against  the  Divine  Majesty? 
Are  they  less  hateful  to  lanu',  whose  opinions  tbey  ought  to 
cultivate  as  for  as  they  are  just?  No  I  Till  society  fall  into 
a  state  of  dissolution,  they  cannot  be  accountable  for  their 
acts.  But  it  is  from  coafouuding  the  unacconntable  cba- 
raeter,  inherent  to  the  supreme  power,  with  arbitrary 
power,  that  all  this  confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen. 

If,  my  Lords,  you  were  to  suppose  an  arbitrary  power,  which  PrathBr  at- 
1  deny  totoUy — and  your  Lordships  will  be  the  first  and  S^^'lrbi. 
proudest  to  deny  it,  when  absolute  supreme  dominion  was  '"^  p"*** 
never  given  aor  conferred  and  delegated  from  you — but  if 
you  euppoee  such  a  thing,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  an 
intermediate  arbitrary  power,  where  the  people  below  are 
subject  to  its  possessor,  but  he  is  irresponsible  to  the  power 
above,  is  a  monster  that  never  existed  except  ia  the  wild 
imagination  of  some  theorist.  It  cannot  be,  because  it  is  a 
perversion  of  the  principle  that  that  power  which  is  given 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  below  should  be  responsible 
to  the  power  above.  It  is  to  suppose  that  the  people  shall 
have  no  laws  with  regard  to  him,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  be 
tried,  he  shall  claim  the  security  of  those  laws  that  are 
made  to  secure  the  people  from  his  violence ;  that  he  shall 
chum  a  fair  trial)  an  equitable  hearing,  every  advantage  of 
counsel — God  forbid  he  should  not  have  them ! — yet  that 
the  people  under  him  shall  have  none  of  those  advantages. 

Uy  LfOrdfl)  I  will  venture  to  say  of  the  governments  ofo°'"^- 
Asia  that  none  of  them  ever  had  an  arbitrary  power ;  and  Asia  not 
if  any  government  had  an  arbitrary  power  they  cannot  delegate  '^*'"^' 
it  to  any  persona  under  them ;  that  is,  they  cannot  bo  delegate 
it  as  not  to  leave  them  accountable  upon  the  principles  upon 
which   it   was  given.    As  this  is  a  contradiction  m  t«rms, 
a  gross  absurdity   as  well  as  a  monstrous  wickedness,  let 
me   say,   for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  although 
Dndoobtedly,  we  may    speak    it  with  pride  of  England, 
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ePsB.iT8S.  ire  tiare  better  inBtitutions  for  the  preEerration  of  the  rights 
of  men  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  yet  I  will 
venture  to  ear  that  no  conntry  has  wholly  meant,  or  ever 
meant,  to  give  up  this  power. 

I  am  to  Bpei^  of  Oriental  goTemmenta,  and  I  do  insist 
upon  it   that  Oriental  govemmenta  know  nothing  of  this 
arbitrary  power.     I  have  taken  as  much  p^ns  as  I  can  to- 
examine    into    the   eonstitutions   of    them.     I   have   beea 
endeavouring  to  inform  myself  at  all  times  to  a  certain  degree ; 
of  late  my  duty  has  ted  me  to  a  more  minute  inspection  of 
them  ;  and  I  do  challenge  the  whole  race  of  man  to  show  m& 
any  of  the  Oriental  govemora  churning  to  themselves  a  right 
to  act  by  arbitrary  will. 
Hohuomed-      My  Lorda,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  under  Mohammedaa 
mentn-      governments.     To  name  a  Mohammedan  government  ia  to 
iL«.  n^me  a  government  by  law.    It  is  a  law  enforced  by  stronger 

sanctjone  than  any  law  that  can  bind  an  European  sovereign, 
exclusive  of  the  Grand  Seignior.     The  law  is  given  by  God, 
and  it  has  the  double  sanction  of  law  and  of  religion,   with 
which  the  prince  is  no  more  to  dispense  than  anyone  else- 
■irtiitTM?     And,  if  any  man  will  produce  the  Kuran  to  me,  and  will  but 
authoriwd    show  me  one  text  in  it  that  authorises  in  any  degree  an 
SfuSn.        arbitrary  power  in  the  government,  I  will  declare  that  I  have 
read  that  book  and  been  conversant  in  tlie  afl&irs  of  Asia  to 
a  degree  in  vain.     There  is  not  such  a  syllable  in  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  against  Oppressors  by  name  every  letter  of 
that  law  ia  fulminated.     There  are  interpreters  to  explain 
that  law  ;  I  mean  that  great  priesthood  eetablished  through- 
out all  Asia,  whom  they  call  men  of  the  law.     These  men 
are  conservators  of  the  law  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  preserve- 
it  to  perfection,  they  are  secured  from  the  reeentment  of  the 
sovereign  ;  for  he  cannot  touch  them.    lA  man  of  the  law 
is  secured  and   indemnified  againat   the  sovereign,   acting, 
executive,  power. 
Gorennnent      My  Lords,  to  bring  this  point  a  little  nearer  home,  since 
iffiiorof'^  we  are  challenged  thus,  aince  we  are  led  into  Awa,  since  we 
'^         are  called  upon  to  make  out  our  case  on  the  principles  of  the 
governments  there  rather  than  of  those  here — which  I  trust 
your   Lordships  will   oblige   Mr.    Hastings   finally   to    be 
governed  by,  puffed  up  as  be  is  with  the  insolence  of  Aaia — 
the  neareat  to  us  of  the  governments  he  appeals  to  is  the 
government  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks. 
He   an   arbitrary   power  I    Why   he  baa  not  the  eupreme 
powra  of  fais  country.     Every  one  ^owa  that,  the  Grand 
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Seignior  is  exalted  higli  in  titles,  as  our  prerogative  lawyers  i8Pbb.itb8. 
exalt  an  abstract  sovereign,  and  they  cannot  exalt  him  too 
high  in  our  books;  but  I  say  he  misses  the  first  character  of 
Bovereign  power — he  cannot  lay  a  tax  upon  his  people.  The 
next  part  in  which  he  misses  of  a  sovereign  power  is,  that  he 
cannot  dispose  of  the  life,  of  the  property  or  of  the  liberty,  of 
any  of  his  subjects,  but  by  what  is  oatied  the  fatwa,  or  sentence 
of  the  law.  He  cannot  declare  peace  or  war  without  the  same 
sentence  of  the  law ;  so  much  is  he,  more  than  European 
sovereigns,  a  subject  of  strict  law,  that  he  cannot  declare  war 
or  peace  without  it.  Then,  if  he  can  neither  touch  life  not 
prcqterty,  if  he  cannot  lay  a  tax  upon  his  subjects,  or  declare 
peace  or  war,  I  leave  it  to  your  Lordships  to  say  whether  he 
oan  be  called,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  constitution, 
an  arbitrary  power.  A  Turkish  sovereign,  if  he  should  be 
judged  by  the  body  of  that  law  to  have  acted  against  its 
principles — unless  he  happens  to  be  secured  by  a  taction  of 
the  soldiery — is  liable  to  be  dei>o«ed  upon  the  sentence  of 
that  law  ;  and  his  successor  comes  in  under  the  strict  limit- 
ations of  the  ancient  law  of  that  country.  '  Neither  can  he 
bold  his  place,  dispose  of  his  succession,  or  take  any  one  step 
whatever,  without  being  bound  by  law.  So  far,  I  say,  when 
gentlemen  talk  of  the  afiairs  of  Asia,  as  to  the  nearest  of 
Asiatic  sovereigns ;  and  he  is  more  Asiatic  than  European. 
He  ia  a  Mohammedan  sovereigu ;  and  no  Mohammedan  is 
bom  who  can  exerdse  any  arbitrary  power  at  all  agreeably 
to  their  constitution :  and  that  mi^ietrate  who  is  the  greatest 
executive  power  among  them  is  the  person  who  is  by  the 
constitution  of  the  country  the  most  fettered  by  law. 

Corruption  is  the  true  canse  of  the  loss  of  all  the  benefits  carr 
of  the  constitution  of  that  country.     The  practice  of  Asia,  ^ 
fu  the  gentleman  at  your  bar  has  thought  flt  to  say,  is  what  ^"^ 
he  holds  to;  the  constitution  he  flies  away  from.    Undoubtedly 
mncb  blood,  murder,  false  imprisonment,  much  peculation, 
eruellT  and  robbery,  are  to  be  found  in  Asia ;  and  if,  instead 
of  going  to  the  sacred  laws  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hastings 
choMes  to  go  to  the  iniquitous  practices  of  it,  and  practices 
aathoriaed  only  by  public  tumult,  contention,  war  and  riot, 
he  will  find  as  dear  an  acquittal   in  the  practices  as  he 
would   find   condemnation  in   the  institutions.     But  if  ha  Ht,  Hast- 
disputes,  as  he  does,  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  not  lurtiM 
let  him  state  to  me  that  law  to  which  he  means  to  be  subject,  ^^  '"''  '■"'■ 
or  any  law   which  he  knows  that  will  justify  his  actiooe. 
I  am  not  aatfaorised  to  eay  that  I  shiUl,  even  ia  that  case, 
F  2 
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iaPni.iTss.  give  np  what  U  not  in  me  to  give  ap ;  because  I  represent 
~~  an  authority  of  which  I  muat  etond  in  awe ;  but,  for  myself, 
I  shall  confess  that  I  am  brought  to  public  shame  and  am 
not  fit  to  mnnage  the  great  interests  committed  to  my  charge 
before  your  Lordships.  I  therefore  say  of  that  government 
which  we  best  know,  which  has  been  constituted  more  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Mohammed  than  any  other,  that  the 
sovereign  cannot,  agreeably  to  that  constitution,  exercise 
any  arbitrary  power  whaterer. 
^'™J'''^  The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  or  no  the 
(trb)tnr7  Constitution  of  India  authorises  that  power.  The  gentleman 
the^^tu-  at  your  Lordships'  bur  has  thought  proper  to  say  that  it  will 
V^'  be  happy  for  India  [the  inhabitants  of  Asia] — though  soon 
after  he  tells  you  it  is  a  happiness  they  can  never  enjoy — 
"  when  the  despotic  institutes  of  Genghis  Khan,  or  Tamer- 
lane, shall  give  place  to  the  liberal  spint  of  a  British  legisla- 
ture ;  and,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied  in  my  present 
prosecuttoD,  if  it  shall  tend  to  hasten  the  approach  of  an 
event  so  beneficial  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind."* 
My  Lords,  you  have  seen  what  he  says  about  au  act  of  Par- 
liament Do  not  you  now  think  it  rather  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  any  British  subject  should,  in  vindication  of  the 
authority  which  he  has  exercised,  quote  here  the  names  and 
iustitutee,  as  he  calls  them,  of  those  men  who  were  the 
scoui^es  of  mankind — whose  power  was  a  power  which  they 
held  by  great  [brute?]  force? 
Jn^t^  As  to  the  institutes  of  Genghis  Khan,  which  he  calls 
Khui.  institutes,  I  never  saw  them.  If  he  has  that  book  he  will 
oblige  the  public  by  producing  it^  I  have  seen  a  book  exist- 
ing called  Yassaf  of  Grenghis  Khan ;  the  other  I  never  saw. 
If  there  be  any  part  of  it  to  justify  arbitrary  power,  he  will 
produce  it.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  those  ten  precepts  of 
Genghis  Khan  that  we  have,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  Institutes  of 
arbitrary  power  I  Why  if  there  is  arbitrary  power  there  can 
be  no  institutes.  This  unknown  book  of  Genghis  Khan,  which 
Mr,  Hastings  says  oontuns  arbitrary  institutes,  I  have  not 


*  "  The  Minates  of  -what  vu  offend  by  Wirrcn  Hulings,  Eaqnire,  tt  the 
Bv  <tf  the  House  of  Commoiu,  apoD  the  nutter  of  the  leveral  Cbirges  of 
nish  Crimec  ind  Miideiaeanours  preieQled  agajiut  him  id  the  year  1786." — 
Pnnted  for  Debrett,  Sto.,  17SS,  p.  97. 

t  Fragmeiita  of  the  Code  of  Genghii  Khan  are  printed,  in  PersiBO,  with  a 
French  tniiulatioD  by  M.LuiglN,  in  the  "  Koticei  et  Extraiti  de*  Uannacriu 
de  la  BibUolh^qne  da  Boi,"  toL  r^  p.  SOS. 
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yet  seen;  bnt  it  Beems  to  be  one  of  the  books  -which  he  iaF«B.iT88. 
quotes  Bad  approves. 

With  regard  to  the  institates  of  Tamerlane,  here  they  are  Eulogy  of 
in  their  original,  and  here  is  a  tmnBlation,  I  have  carefully  tutea^f"  • 
read  every  part  of  those  institutes ;  and  if  any  one  shows  T»™^ri»i'o. 
me  one  word  in  them  in  ^hich  the  prince  claims  in  himself 
arbitrary  power,  I  shall  for  my  own  part  confers  I  have 
brousht  myself  to  great  shame.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
world,  I  believe,  which  contains  nobler,  more  just,  more 
manlvi  more  pious,  principles  of  government  than  this  book 
called  the  Institutes  of  Tamerlane :  nor  is  there  one  word 
of  arbitrary  power  in  it,  much  less  of  that  arbitrary  power 
which  Mr.  Hasting  supposed  himself  jostified  by  ;  namely, 
a  delegated,  subordinate,  arbitrary  power.  So  fiir  are  those 
great  princes  from  permitting  this  gross,  violent,  arbitrary, 
power,  that  I  will  venture  to  say  the  chief  thing  by  which 
they  have  recommended  themselves  to  posterity  was  a  most 
direct  declaration  of  all  the  wrath,  indignation  and  powers, 
of  the  government  t^iunst  it. 

This,  my  Lords,  la  a  l^acy  left  to  posterity  by  the  great  Badui  ot 
Emperor  Tamerlane*:—  "" 

"Be  it  koown  to  mj  fortaDatBaonB,  tlic  conquerors  of  kingrloms,  ton  , 
ipightT  deaccnduita,  the  lords  of  the  eeith,  that,  wnce  I  have  hope  in 
Almighty  Gi>d,  that  many  of  my  cluldren,  descenduits  and  posterity, 
iball  sit  upon  the  throne  of  power  and  regal  authority ;  upon  thia  account, 
having  established  lairs  luid  reguladons  for  the  well-governinf;  of  my 
dominiona,  1  hare  collected  together  those  r^^ilotions  ana  lawa  us  a  model 
fbr  others ;  to  the  end  that  eveiy  one  of  my  children,  deacendanta  and 
poaterity,  actinf^  agreeably  thereto,  my  power  and  empire,  which  I  acquired 
through  hardships,  and  difficulties,  and  perils,  and  bloodshed,  by  the 
Divine  faTOur,  uid  by  the  inSuence  oF  the  holy  reli^on  of  Mahummud 
(God's  peace  be  upon  him !),  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  powerful 
deacendftuta  and  illustriouB  folloners  of  that  prophet,  may  be  by  them 
preMTTed,  And  let  them  make  these  lejiulations  the  rule  of  their  con- 
duct ID  the  afilairs  of  tbor  empire,  that  the  fortune  and  the  power  which 
shall  descend  from  me  to  them  may  be  safe  from  discard  and  dissolution. 
Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  my  sons,  the  fortunate  and  the  itlustrious, 
to  my  descendants,  the  mighty  subduera  of  kingdoms,  that  in  like  manner 
as  I  by  twelve  maxims,  which  I  established  as  the  rule  of  mj  conduct, 
attained  to  regal  dignity,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  maxims  con- 
quered and  governed  kiagdoms,  and  decorated  and  adorned  the  throne  of 
my  emjnre,  let  them  also  act  according  to  these  regulations,  and  preserve 

*  The  instilatea  of  Tamerlane  had  been  printed,  in  an  EagUsh  ventoo,  a  few 
years  before  the  period  of  the  trial,  onder  the  folloving  title: — "iDslitatcs, 
VtJIltca]  and  Military,  written  originally  in  the  Uogul  Langna^  by  the  great 
llmiir :  £rst  translated  into  Persian  by  Aboa-Taulib.Al-Uaxscmi ;  and  thence 
into  Elfish  by  M^Jor  Davy  i  with  the  original  PerMan." — Oxford,  Clarendon 
Pm^-  178S,  4tek    l^e  qm^stion  is  ftom  the  second  bode,  p.  157. 
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1S7BB.1TSS.  the  Bplendour  of  mine  And  their  ilonuDions.  And,  ftmong  the  rnlea 
Beelur  f  '"^^^^  I  established  for  the  support  of  my  ((lory  and  empire,  the  first  was 
the  Instl-  this— that  I  promoted  the  tronhip  of  Almighty  God,  and  proiiagsted  the 
t"t""  of  religion  of  the  aacred  Mahnrnmud  throughout  the  world ;  aoaatall  times 
■-fSJt""     and  in  all  place*,  supported  the  traefyth. 

"  Secondly ;  with  the  people  of  the  twelve  ctssses  and  tribes  I  conquered 

and  governed  kingdoms,  and  with  ibem  1  strengthened  the  pillars  of  my 

fortune,  and  from  them  I  formed  my  assembly. 

"  Tbirdl/ ;  by  consuttstJon,  and  deliberation,  and  provident  meaaures,  by 

caution  and  by  vigilance,  I  vanquished  armies,  ana  I  ledneed  kingdoms 

to  my  authority.    And  I  cairied  on  the  business  of  mv  empire  by  com- 

E lying  with  times  and  occasions,  and  by  generosity,  ana  by  patience,  and 
y  policy ;  and  I  acted  with  courteousness  towards  my  Mends  and 
towards  my  enemies. 

"  Fourthly ;  by  order  and  by  discipline  I  regulated  the  concerns  of  my 
government  1  and  by  discipline  and  by  order  I  so  firmly  established  my 
authority,  that  the  ameers  and  the  viziers,  and  the  soidiers,  and  the 
subjects,  could  not  aspire  beyond  their  respective  degrees,  and  evtiy  one 
of  them  was  the  keeper  of  bis  own  station. 

"  Fifthly;  I  gave  encouragement  lo  myaoleers,  and  to  my  soldiers,  and 
with  money  and  with  jewels  I  made  them  slad  of  heart ;  and  I  permitted 
tbem  to  come  into  the  banquet ;  and  in  the  field  of  blood  they  baiardrd 
thnr  lives.  And  I  withheld  not  from  them  my  gold  nor  my  silver.  And 
1  educated  and  trained  them  to  arms.  And  io  alleviate  their  sufferings  I 
mvself  shared  in  their  labours  and  in  tbeir  hardships,  until  with  the  arm 
of  fortitude  and  resolution,  and  with  the  unanimity  of  my  chiefs,  and  my 
generals,  and  my  warriors,  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  I  obtained  possession 
of  the  thrones  of  seven  and  twenty  Kings ;  and  became  the  King  and  the 
ruler  of  the  kingdoms  of  Braun,  and  of  'I'ooraun ;  and  of  Room,  and  of 
Mugbrib,  and  of  Sbaum;  and  of  Missur,  and  of  Erauk-a-Airub,  and  of 
Ajjum  ;  and  of  Mausinduraun,  and  of  Kylaunant ;  and  of  Shnrvaunaut, 
and  of  Aiturbauejaun  ;  and  of  Pauris,  and  of  Khorausaun)  andirfthe 
Dusbt  of  Jitteh,  and  the  Dusht  of  Kipcbauk ;  and  of  Khaumzm.  and  of 
Khuttun,  and  of  Kauboolistaun ;  and  of  Hindostaun,  and  of  Banktur 
Zemeen.  And  when  I  cloathed  myself  in  the  robe  of  empire,  I  shut  my 
eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the  repose  which  is  found  on  the  bed  of  ease. 
And  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  travelled  over  countries  and  com- 
bated  difBculties,  and  formed  enterprises  and  vanquisbed  armies;  and 
eiperienced  mutinies  amongst  my  otKcers  and  my  soldiers,  and  was 
familiarised  to  the  language  of  disobedience ;  and  I  opposed  them  with 
policy  and  with  fortitude,  and  I  hazarded  my  person  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
until  in  the  end  I  vanquished  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  established  the 
glory  of  my  name. 

"  Sixthly  I  by  justice  and  equity  I  guned  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  God;  and  I  extended  my  clemency  to  the  guilty  as  well  as  to  the 
innocent;  snd  1  passed  that  sentence  which  truth  rcouired;  and  by 
benevolence  I  rained  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  by  rewards  and 

Cunishments  1  kept  both  my  troops  and  my  subjects  divided  between 
ape  and  fear.  And  I  compassionated  the  tower  ranks  of  my  people, 
and  those  who  were  distressed.  And  I  gave  gifts  to  tbe  soldiers.  And 
I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor;  and  afta 

Sroof  of  the  oppression,  whether  on  tbe  property  or  the  person,  tile 
eciaion  which  I  passed  between  them  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law. 
And  I  did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  another. 
Those  who  had  done  me  injuries,  who  had  attacked  my  pnson  in  battle, 
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«tid  k»d  otranteracted  mj  Hheinei  ud  eoterpniH,  whan  they  threw  uP«b.itbk. 
tliniiBelrea  on  jay  TOBKf,  1  raceiv«d  them  with  kindneM  i  I  conferred  on  s-^'TTaf 
them  ftdditianal  hoaoiira,  and  I  drew  the  pen  of  oblivion  ovel  their  evil  tbe  lutt- 
•ctioni;  »nd  I  treated  them  in  inch  sort,.thftt,  if  suBpidoD  remkined  in '"°«'°f 
their  heMta,  it  woa  jilacked  out  entirelj.  -SS?" 

"Sereirtbljr;  I  selected  out.  Mid  trotted  with  erteem  and  veoeratioo,  the  < 
poeterity  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  theologiana,  and  the  tochers  of  the 
true  faich,  and  the  philoaaphers,  and  the  historiana.  And  I  loved  men 
of  counme  and  valour;  for  God  Aimigh^  loveth  the  brave.  And  I 
aaaociated  with  good  and  learned  men ;  and  I  guned  their  affectiona, 
and  1  entreated  their  mpport,  and  I  sought  sucoeai  from  their  holy 
prayera.  And  [  loved  the  dervishes  and  the  poor;  and  1  oppressed  then) 
not ;  neither  did  1  exclude  them  from  my  favour.  And  I  permitted  not 
the  evil  and  the  malevolent  to  enter  into  my  council;  and  I  acted  Dot 
t^  their  advice ;  and  I  listened  not  to  thor  insinuations  to  the  pre- 
judice of  othen. 

"  Eighthly ;  I  acted  with  resolution ;  and  on  whatever  underikkiug  I 
resolv^,  I  made  that  undertaking  the  onlf  object  of  my  attention ;  and 
I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that  enterprise  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a 
condnsion.  And  1  acted  according  to  that  which  1  lud.  And  I  dealt 
not  with  Mveritj  towards  anv  one ;  and  1  wai  not  oppieeuve  in  any  of 
my  actions;  that  God  Almign^  miKbt  not  deal  severely  towards  me, 
nor  render  my  own  actions  oppressive  unto  me.  And  1  inquired  of 
learned  men  into  the  laws  and  regulations  of  ancient  princes,  Rom  the 
day*  of  Adam  to  those  of  the  Prophet,  and  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet 
down  to  this  lime.  And  1  weighed  their  institutions,  and  their  actions, 
and  thai  opiniom,  one  by  one ;  and  from  their  approved  manners,  and 
thdr  good  qualiti^  I  selected  models.  And  1  inquired  into  the  causee 
of  the  subversion  of  their  power;  and  1  shunned  those  actions  which 
t«nd  to  the  destroction  and  overthrow  of  regal  authority,  .^nd  from 
erudty  and  from  oppression,  which  are  the  destroyers  of  poateri^,  and 
the  Imngers  of  bmme  and  of  plagues,  I  found  it  waa  good  to  abstain. 

"  Ninthly ;  the  situation  of  my  people  was  known  unto  me ;  and  those 
who  were  great  among  them  i  considered  as  my  brethren ;  and  T 
rqiarded  the  poor  as  my  children.  And  1  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  tempers  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  every  country,  and  of 
every  city.  And  I  contracted  intimacies  with  the  dtisens,  and  the 
chiefs,  and  the  nobles ;  and  I  appointed  over  them  governors  adapted  to 
their  manners,  and  their  dispositions,  and  their  wishes.  And  I  knew  the 
circumstance*  of  the  inhabituits  of  every  province.  And  in  every 
kingdom  I  appointed  writers  of  intelligence,  men  of  truth  and  int«^ty, 
that  they  might  send  me  information  of  the  conduct,  and  the  behaviour, 
and  the  actions,  and  the  manners,  of  the  troops  and  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  every  occurrence  that  might  come  to  pass  amnngst  them.  And  if  I 
discovered  aught  contiair  to  their  information,  1  mflicted  punishment 
on  the  intelligencer.  Ana  every  circumstance  of  cruel^  and  oppression 
in  the  ftovemors,  and  in  the  troops,  and  in  the  inhabitants,  whic^ 
readied  mj  ears,  I  chastised  agreeably  to  justice  and  equity. 

"  Tentbly ;  whatever  tribe,  and  whatever  horde,  whetoer  Toork,  or 
Taucheek,  or  Arruh,  or  Ajjum,  came  in  unto  me,  I  recrived  their  chiefs 
with  distioction  and  respect,  and  their  followers  I  honoured  according  to 
tbei'r  degree*  and  thdr  stations ;  and  to  the  good  among  them  I  did  good, 
tad  the  evil  I  delivered  over  to  their  evil  actions.  Ana  whoever  attached 
himself  unto  me, ,  I  forgot  not  the  merit  of  his  attachment,  and  I  acted 
towarda  hitn  with  kindncM  and  generosity ;  and  whoever  hsd  rendered  me 
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B>  servioea,  I  repud  the  vvlue  of  thoae  wrviceB  auto  him.  And  whoever  had 
b«en  m;  eaemj,  and  was  aahiuiied  thereof,  and  flying  to  me  for  protection 
humblMi  himself  before  me,  I  forgot  bia  enmitT,  and  I  purcbaaed  him 
with  liberality  and  kindness.  In  such  manner  Sham  Behraam,  the  chief 
of  a  tribe,  was  along  with  me.  And  he  left  me  in  the  hDur  of  action;  and 
he  united  with  the  enemv,  and  he  drew  forth  bis  nrord  against  me.  And 
at  length  my  salt,  nhich  he  bad  eaten,  seiied  upon  him;  and  he  again 
fled  ta  me  for  refuge,  and  humbled  himself  before  me.  As  he  ivas  a  man 
of  illustriouH  descent,  and  of  braverj,  and  of  experience,  I  covered  tbij 
ejtt  from  his  evil  actions ;  and  1  magnified  him,  and  I  suited  him  to  a 
superior  ratik,  and  1  pardoned  his  disloyalty  in  consideration  of  hia 
valour. 

"  Eleventhly ;  my  children,  and  my  relations,  and  mj  associates,  and  raj 
neighbours,  and  such  as  had  been  connected  with  me,  all  these  I  distin- 
guished in  the  days  of  my  fortune  and  prosperity,  and  I  paid  unto  them 
flieir  due.  And  with  respect  to  my  family,  I  rent  not  asunder  the  bands 
of  Donaanguinity  and  mercy ;  and  1  .issued  not  commands  to  slay  them 
or  to  bind  them  nith  chains.  And  1  dealt  with  every  moo,  whatever  the 
judgment  I  had  formed  of  him,  according  tO  my  own  opinion  of  hia 
worth.  As  I  had  seen  much  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  bad  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  experience,  I  conducted  myself  with  caution  and 
with  policy  towards  my  friends,  and  towards  my  enemies. 

"Twelfthly ;  soldiers,  whether  associates  or  advErsaries,  I  held  in  esteem ; 
thoae  who  sell  their  permanent  happiness  to  perishable  honour,  and  throtr 
themselves  into  the  field  of  slaughter  and  battle,  and  baiard  their  lives  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  And  the  man  who  drew  hia  sword  on  the  aide  of  my 
enemy,  and  committed  hostilities  against  me,  and  preserved  his  fidelity  to 
his  roaster,  him  I  greatly  honoured.  And  when  such  a  man  came  unto  me, 
knowing  his  worth,  I  classed  him  with  my  faithful  associates,  and  I 
respected  and  valued  his  fidelity  and  his  attachment.  And  the  soldier 
who  forgot  hia  duty  and  his  honour,  and  in  the  hour  of  action  turned 
his  hce  from  his  master  and  came  in  unto  me,  I  conndered  as  the  moat 
detestable  of  men.  And,  in  the  war  between  Touktummish  Khaun,  hia 
ameeis  forgot  their  duty  to  Touktummish,  who  was  their  master  and 
my  foe,  and  sent  proposala  and  wrote  letbuv  to  me,  and  I  uttered  eiecra- 
tiona  upon  thero,  because,  unmindful  of  that  which  they  owed  to  theii 
lord,  they  had  thrown  aside  their  honour  and  their  duty,  and  came  in 
unto  me.  I  said  unto  myself.  What  fidelity  have  they  obsen'ed  to  their 
liege  lord?  What  fidelity  will  they  show  unto  me?  And  behold  it  was 
known  unto  me  by  experience  that  eveij  empire  which  is  not  established 
in  morality  and  religion,  nor  strengthened  by  regulations  and  laws,  from 
that  empire  all  order,  grandeur  and  nower,  shall  pass  away.  And  that 
empire  may  be  likenea  unto  a  nakea  man,  who,  when  exposed  to  view, 
commandeth  the  eye  of  modesty  to  be  covered;  and  it  is  like  unto  a 
house  which  hath  neither  roof,  nor  gates,  nor  defences,  into  which  who- 
ever willeth  may  enter  unmolested.  Therefore  I  established  the  founda- 
tion of  my  empire  on  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  Islaum;  and  by 
regulations  amTlaws  I  gave  it  stability.  And  by  laws  and  by  regulations 
I  executed  every  business,  and  every  tnmsaction  that  came  before  me  in 
the  course  of  my  govermnent." 

My  Lords,  I  need  not  read  any  further,  or  I  might  show 
your  Lordships  the  noble  principles,  the  grand,  bold  and 
manly,  maxime,  the  resolution  to  abstain  from  oppression 
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lumself  and  to  crush  it  in  every  governor,  which  are  to  beuPE8.i7B3. 
found  in  this  book,  which  Mr.  Hastings  haa  thought  proper 
to  resort  to  aa   contaimng  what   he  calla   aibitrary   prin- 
dples. 

But  it  is  not  here  only  that  I  must  do  justice  to  thcUonui^i^ 
East  I  assert  that  their  morahty  is  equal  to  ours  as  regards  the^n^  *" 
the  morality  of  goTemors,  fathers,  superiors ;  and  I  challenge 
the  world  to  show,  in  any  modem  European  book,  more  true 
morality  and  wisdom  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Asiatic  men  in  high  tmsta,  and  who  have  been  counsellors  to 
princes.  This  is  to  be  set  against  that  geographical  morality 
to  which  I  hftTC  referred. 

My  Lords,  I  have  here  a  matter  of  fact,  attested  by  a  tra-  PDniahment 
Teller  of  power  and  consequence,  which  is  very  material  at  goiemo^ 
this  point ;  for  it  shows  that,  in  almost  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  princes  of  the  country  have  used  any  of  tiiose 
cruel  and  barbarous  executions  which  make  us  execrate 
them,  k  has  been  upon  governors  who  have  abused  their 
trust ;  and  that  this  very  Oriental  authority  to  which  Mr. 
Eastings  appeals  would  have  condemned  mm  to  dreadful 
ponishment,  I  thank  God,  and  I  say  it  from  my  heart,  tliat 
even  for  his  enormous  offences  there  neither  ia,  nor  can  be, 
■aything  like  such  punishments.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
not  as  much  detest  out  of  the  way,  mad,  furious  and  unequal, 
punishments,  as  we  detest  enormous  and  abominable  crimes  I 
Because  a  severe  punishment  for  a  crime  of  a  light  nature  is 
ae  bod  and  iniquitous  as  -  the  crime  which  it  pretends  to 
ponish.  As  the  instances  to  which  I  refer  are  bo  curious, 
and  Bs  they  go  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings*  Defence,  I 
diall  beg  to  menUon  them. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  governor  who  did  what  Mr.  i 
Hastings  says  be  has  a  power  delegated  to  him  to  do;  he" 
levied  a  tax  without  the  consent  of  his  master: — 

"  Some  jeus  after  my  departure  from  Com  "  (sajs  TaverDiet*)  "  the 
goreraor  faod,  of  hU  own  accord,  uid  without  any  commiimca.tioii  with 
the  Bjng,  laid  »  Bmall  import  upon  every  pannier  of  fruit  brought  into 
tiie  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  neccHarj  reparations  in  the 
wtUa  and  bridges  of  the  town.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1632 
that  the  event  lam  going  to  relate  happened.    The  King,  being  iaformed 

•  "  Voyages  en  Tarqiiie,  en  Perie,  et  am  Indea,"  de  Bernier  Jean  Bap- 
tbcc  Tavemier:  trantlated  into  English  by  J.  Fjliilljpe],  under  the  title 
"A  Conectkm  of  tbeTraveltof  other  great  Men  throogh  Turkey  intoFerala 
and  the  Eaat  Indies  fbr  the  ipace  cf  Forty  Tean;  vilh  hii  relation  of  the 
Xii^dtan of  To^ey."    London,  StoIs.  ftlio,  1684.    BookL,  cbtp.  6,  p. 30. 
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UVwB.'vni.  of  the  impost  which  the  governor  bad  hud  upon  the  fruit,  wdered  him  to 
— -  be  broDKbt  ia  chaiaa  to  court.  The  Kioft  ordered  him  to  be  expoKed  to 
the  people  at  one  of  the  ^atea  of  the  palace ;  then  he  commanded  the  son 
to  pluck  off  the  miutachios  of  bia  fether,  to  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  to 
put  out  his  erei,  and  then  to  cut  off  his  head.  The  King  then  told  the 
eon  to  go  and  take  poaaesnon  of  the  govemmeDt  of  his  father ;  Baling, 
'  See  that  you  KOTcrn  better  than  thia  deceased  dog,  orthf  doom  stuUl 
be  a  death  more  exqujsitelj  totmenting.'  " 

Mj  Lords,  you  are  Btruck  with  horror,  I  am  struck  with 
horror,  at  thia  punishmeDt.  I  do  not  relat«  it  to  approve  of 
Buch  barbarous  puiuBhnient ;  but  to  prove  to  your  Lordfihips 
that,  whatever  power  the  princes  of  that  country  have,  they 
are  jealous  of  it  to  such  a  degree  that  if  any  of  their  gover- 
aore  ebould  levy  a  tax,  even  the  most  inugoificant  ftni  for 
the  best  purposes,  he  meets  with  a  cruel  punishmenL  I 
do  not  justify  the  punishment ;  but  the  greatness  of  it  shows 
how  little  of  their  power  the  princes  of  that  country  mean 
to  del^ate  to  their  servants,  which  the  gentleman  at  your 
bar  says  is  delegated  to  him. 

There  is  another  case,  a  rery  strong  one,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  presents,  which  I  understand  is  a  custom  admitted 
throughout  Asia  in  all  their  governments.  It  was  of  a 
person  who  was  raised  to  a  high  ofBce.  No  business  was 
suffered  to  come  before  him  without  a  previous  present: — 

"  One  morning,  the  Kinj;  being  at  this  time  on  a.  hunting  party,  the 
Nazarcame  to  the  tent  of  the  King,  but  was  denied  entrance  by  the  mef«r 
or  master  of  the  wardrobe.  About  the  same  time  the  King  came  forth,  and 
■eaog  tlie  Nafar,  commanded  bis  officers  to  take  off  the  bonnet  from  the 
head  of  that  dog  that  took  gifts  &om  hia  people;  and  that  he  ahould 
sit  three  days  bareheaded  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  man;  nighta 
in  the  air.  Afterwards  he  caused  biin  to  be  chuned  about  the  neck 
and  anna,  and  condemned  bim  to  perpetual  impriaonment,  with  a  ma- 
mondy  a  day  for  his  maintenance ;  but  he  died  for  grief  within  eight 
days  uter  be  was  put  in  prison."  * 

PuniiiinuTit  Do  I  mean,  in  reading  this  to  your  Lordships,  to  approve 
tU''of??°"  cither  of  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  or  the  coarse  bar- 
wlSiu'"^  bariam  of  the  language  ?  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  pro- 
Aii».  duce  it  to  your  Lordships  to  prove  to  you,  even  from  this 

example,  the  horror  which  that  government  feels  when  any 
person   subject  to   it    shall   assume   to   himself  to   receive 

fireaents.  The  cruelty  and  severity  of  these  cases  is  not 
Bvelled  at  the  poor,  unfortunate,  people  who  complain  at  the^ 
gates,  but,  to  use  their  barbarous  expressions,  to  dogs  that 

•  Tayemler's    "  TrayeU  through   Tmkej  into  Persia,   &c"— Book   V., 
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take  presents.  God  forbid  I  should  use  tliat  language  !  The  avm-rm. 
people,  when  they  complain,  are  not  called  dogB  and  seot 
aw&y,  hut  the  goTemors,  who  take  presents  of  the  people, 
they  are  called  dogs,  a.Qd  treated  in  that  cruel  manner. 
I  quote  this  case  to  show  that  no  governors  in  the  East,  upon 
any  principle  of  their  constitution,  or  any  good  practice  of 
their  government,  can  receive  presents.  And  when  they 
escape,  it  ia  by  bribery,  by  corruption,  by  forming  for 
themselves  factions  in  the  seraglio,  ui  the  country,  in  the 
army,  in  the  diTan.  But  how  they  escape  such  punishments 
is  not  my  business.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  the  constitution 
disavows  them,  that  the  princes  of  the  country  disavow 
them,  that  they  treat  them  with  the  most  horrible  expressions 
and  dreadful  punishments  when  they  are  called  to  answer  for 
these  things. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  laws  of  Asia.  That  the  people 
of  Aain  have  no  laws,  rights  or  liberties,  is  a  doctrine  that 
is  to  be  disseminated  wickedly  through  this  country.  But 
every  Mohammedan  government,  as  I  before  stated,  ia,  by 
its  principles,  a  government  of  law.  I  shall  now  state  that 
it  does  not  and  cannot,  from  what  is  known  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  delegate  (as  Mr.  Hastings  has  frequently 
declared)  the  whole  of  its  powers  and  authority  to  him.  If 
the  governments  are  absolute,  as  they  must  be,  in  the 
supreme  powei^— they  ought  to  be  arbitrary  in  none — they 
were,  however,  never  absolute  in  any  of  their  subordinate 
parte ;  and  I  will  prove  it  by  the  known  provincial  conati-  Provinoui 
tutiona  of  Hindustan,  which  show  that  their  power  is  never  tkin*  of 
delegated ;  by  the  proof  that  they  are  all  descended  of  Mo-  h"-- — '-• 
bammedans,  under  a  law  as  clear,  as  explicit  and  as  learned, 
as  ours. 

The  first  foundation  of  their  law  ia  the  Kuran.  The  next 
part  is  the  fatwa,  or  adjudged  cases  by  proper  authority, 
well  known  there.  The  next  is  the  written  interpretation 
(^  the  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  their  books  are 
as  numerous  upon  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  as  in 
any  eountry  in  Europe.  The  next  part  of  their  law  is 
what  they  call  the  kanun,  which  is  equivalent  to  acts  of 
Parliament,  being  the  ]aw  of  the  several  powers  of  the 
country,  taken  from  the  Greek  word  xavmi,  which  was 
brought  into  their  country,  and  it  is  well  known.  The  next 
is  the  rawaj-nl-mulk,  the  common  law  or  custom  of  the  king- 
dom, equivalent  to  our  common  law.  Therefore  they  have 
laws  from  more  sources  than  we  have,  exactly  in  the  same 
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order,  grounded  upon  the  eame  ftuthority,  fundamentally 
fixed  to  be  fidminlfitered  to  the  people  upon  these  principle?. 
^JJ|^'»-  The  next  thing  to  show  ie,  that,  having  this  law,  they  have 
Bub-delegated  their  power  by  parcels,  and  have  not  dele- 
gated the  whole  of  it  to  any  one  man,  who  therefore  cannot 
exercise  it.  In  every  province,  the  first  person  is  tlie  eufaah- 
dar  or  viceroy.  He  has  the  military  power,  and  the  admi- 
nistrafion  of  criminal  justice  only.  Then  there  is  the  diwan 
or  high  steward.  He  has  the  revenue  and  all  exchequer 
causes  under  him,  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  and  iastitutious  of  the  Uagdom. 

The  law  of  inheritances,  Buccessioos,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  them,  is  under  the  kazi,  who  judges  in  his  court- 
But  there  la  another  sub-division ;  that  is  to  say,  the  kazi 
cannot  judge  without  having  two  mufds  along  with  him. 
And  though  there  is  no  appeal,  properly,  in  the  Moham- 
medan law,  yet  if  they  do  not  agree  with  him  the  cause  is 
removed ;  it  is  tmnaferred  to  the  general  assembly,  that  is, 
the  whole  legal  body  united,  cousistiug  of  ail  the  men  of  law 
in  the  kingdom.  There  are  also,  I  will  venture  to  say,  odier 
divisions  and  sub-divifiians ;  for  there  are  the  kannngoes  in 
the  country,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  to  be  the  conser- 
vators of  the  canons,  customs  and  good  usages,  in  the 
country.  All  these,  as  well  as  the  kazi  and  the  mufti,  hold 
their  places  and  situations,  not  durinf^  the  wanton  pleasure 
of  the  prince,  but  upon  permanent  and  fixed  terms  for  life. 
NopKce-  These  powers  of  magistracy,  revenue  and  law,  are  all 
£utn^  different,  and  oonsequenUy  are  not  delegated  in  the  whole 
S^^vwn-  **•  ^^y  ^^^  ^  **y  therefore  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  no  refiige 
mooiiC  there.  Let  him  run  irom  law  to  law;  let  him  fiy  from 
the  common  law,  and  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  bom;  let  him  fly  from  acts  of  Parliament, 
from  which  his  power  originated;  let  him  plead  h^B  igno- 
rance of  them  or  fiy  in  the  face  of  them.  Will  he  fly  to  the 
Mohammedan  law  ?  That  condemns  him.  Will  he  fly  to  the 
high  magistracy  of  Asia  to  defend  the  taking  of  presents  ? 
The  Fadshah*  and  the  Sultan  would  condemn  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  Will  he  fly  to  the  Sophis,  to  the  Uws  of  Persia,  or 
to  the  practice  of  those  monarchs  ?  Oh !  I  cannot  say  the 
unutterable  things  that  would  happen  to  Urn  if  he  was  to 
govern  there.  Let  him  fly  where  he  will,  firom  law  to  law  ;— 
law,  thank  God,  meets  him  everywhere ;  and  the  practice  of 

•  The  king. 
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the  most  impiona  tynuite  -which  he  quotes  cannot  justify  hia  uFn-iTw. 
conduct.     I  would  as  willingly  have  him  tried  upon  the  law 
of  the  Kuran,  or  the  inetitutes  of  Tamerlane,  as  upon  the 
common  law  or  the  statute  law  of  thie  kingdom. 

My  Lords,  the  next  question  if,  whether  the  Gentu  laws  Arnitrur 
juBtity  arbitrary  power ;  and  if  Mr.  Hastings  finds  any  sane-  E^^l^^ 
tuary  there,  he  ahali  take  sanctuary  -wiUi  the  cow  in  the  ^^*'' 
pagoda.  The  Gentus  have  a  law,  accurately  written, 
positively  proscribing  in  magistrates  any  idea  of 'will;  a  law 
with  which,  or  rather  with  extracts  of  winch,  that  geotleman 
has  himself  furnished  us.  These  people  are  governed,  not 
by  the  arbitrary  power  of  any  one,  but  by  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  which  tjiere  is  the  substance  of  a  whole  body  of 
equity,  diversified  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
but  luving  in  it  that  which  makes  law  good  for  anything,  a 
snbetontial  body  of  equity  and  great  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, both  civil  and  criminaL  I  am  ready  to  say  that  tiiere 
are  very  few  books,  if  we  were  to  take  them  by  a  small 
body  of  estracta,  that  would  exceed  that  book.  I  have  giveB 
yonr  Lordships  some  instances  of  Tamerlane's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding;  but  everything  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  done,  I 
believe,  would  be  as  severely  punished  as  it  is  directly  pro- 
scribed by  the  law  of  Tamerlane.  In  short,  follow  him 
where  you  will;  let  him  have  eastern  or  western  law;  you 
find  everywhere  arbitrary  power  and  peculation  of  governors 
proecribed  and  honibly  punished — more  so  than  I  should 
ever  wiih  to  punish  any  human  creature.  If  this  then  is  the 
case,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  proved  to  your  Lordships — 
that  there  is  law  in  these  countries,  that  there  is  no  dele- 
gation of  power  which  exempts  a  governor  from  the  law — 
then,  I  say,  at  any  rate  a  British  governor  is  to  answer  for  bis 
conduct,  and  cannot  be  justified  by  wicked  examples  and 
bad  practices. 

Aaotber  thing  that  Mr.  Hastings  says  is,  that  he  was  left  i^-^^ 
to  himself  to  govern  himself  by  his  own  practice;  that  is  totiut&Binf 
say,  when  be  had  taken  one  bribe  be  might  take  another ;  gormibr 
wheo  he  bad  robbed  one  man  of  bis  property,  he  might  rob  ^J,^u^ 
another;  when  he  had  imprisoned  one  man  arbitrarily  and 
extorted  money  from  him,  he  might  do  so  by  another.     He 
reeorta  at  first  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  and  usurpers,  at 
last  be  comes  to  his  own.     Now  if  your  Xiordshipa  will  try 
him  upon  those  maxims  and  principles,  be  is  clear ;  for  there 
ii  no  manner  of  doubt  that  there  is  nothing  he  haa  practised 
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uFKH.iT8S.once  which  he  has  not  practised  agiua;  and  then  the  repe- 
tition  of  Crimea  becomes  the  means  of  his  indemnitj. 

HiapiMor  But,  my  Lords,  he  has  given  another  softening  to  this 
bueinesB.  He  says,  and  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  that  the 
ministiy  oF  this  country  have  great  l^^l  assistance ;  the 
lights  of  the  commerce  of  the  greatest  commensal  city  in 
Uie  world ;  the  greatest  generals  and  oflficers  to  guide  and 
direct  them  in  military  aSbirs ;  "  whereas  I,  poor  man,  waa 
sent  almost  a  schoiJboy  irom  England,  or  at  least  little 
better,  to  find  my  way  in  that  new  world  as  well  as  I  could." 
SutJi  n  declaration  would  in  some  measure  suit  persons 
who  hod  acted  much  otherwise  than  Mr.  Hastings.  When 
a  man  pleads  ignorance  in  justJficatioQ  of  his  conduct,  it 
ought  to  be  an  humble,  modest,  unpi'esiiming,  ignorance ;  an 
igDoiunce  which  may  have  made  him  lax  and  timid  in  the 
exercise  of  bia  duty ;  but  a  bold,  presuming,  dermatic,  fero- 
<^ous,  active,  ignonmce  is  itself  a  crime ;  and  the  ignomnce 
upon  which  it  is  founded  aggravates  the  crime.  Mr.  Has- 
tings, if  by  ignorance  he  left  some  of  the  Directors'  orders 
unexecuted  because  he  did  not  understand  them,  might  well 
say,  I  waa  an  ignorant  man,  and  these  things  were  above  my 
capacity.  But  when  he  understands  them,  and  when  he 
declares  he  will  not  obey  them,  jwsitively  and  dogmatically ; 
when  he  says,  as  he  has  said,  and  we  shall  prove  it,  that  he 
never  succeeds  better  than  when  he  acts  in  an  utter  defiance 
of  those  orders ;  I  believe  this  will  not  be  thought  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  an  ignorant  man.  But  1  beg  your  Lordships' 
pardon ;  it  is  the  language  of  an  ignorant  man ;  for  no  man 
wlio  was  not  full  of  a  bold,  determined,  wicked,  ignorance, 
joutd  ever  think  of  such  a  system  of  defence.  He  quitted 
Westminster  school  almost  a  boy.  We  have  reason  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  finish  his  education  in  that  seminary 
which  has  given  so  many  lights  to  the  church  and  ornaments 
to  the  state.  Greatly  have  we  to  lament  that  he  did  not  go 
to  one  of  the  univeraities — where  arbitrary  power  will  I  hope 
never  be  heard  of;  but  the  true  principles  of  religion,  of 
liberty  and  law,  will  ever  be  inculcated — instead  of  studying 
in  the  school  of  Cossim  AH  Khan. 

If  he  had  lived  with  us,  he  would  have  quoted  the  ex- 
ample of  Cicero  in  his  government ;  he  would  have  quoted 
several  of  the  sacred  and  holy  prophets,  and  made  them 
his  example.  But  he  quotes  every  name  of  barbarism, 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  lluit  is  to  be  found ;  and  "from  these," 
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be  says,  "  from  the  practice  of  one  part  of  Asia  or  other,  have  u  Fxb.i78s. 
I  taken  my  rule."  But  your  Lordships  will  show  him  that,  in 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  same  law  of  nations  prevails, 
the  same  principles  are  continoally  resorted  to,  and  the  same 
maxims  sacredly  held  and  strenuously  muntoined ;  and 
however  disobeyed,  no-mon  euffers  fr(«n  the  breach  of  them 
that  does  not  know  bow  to  complain  of  that  breach;  that 
Ana  is  enlightened  in  that  respect  aa  well  as  Europe ;  but, 
if  it  was  totally  blinded,  that  England  would  aend  out 
governors  to  teach  them  better ;  and  that  he  must  justify 
himself  to  the  piety,  the  truth,  the  fiuth,  of  England,  and 
not  justify  himself  by  having  recourse  to  the  barbsroiu 
granny  of  Aua,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  will  go  further  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  admit  that,  if 
there  is  a  boy  in  the  fourth  form  of  Westminster  school,  or 
any  school  in  England,  who  does  not  know,  when  these 
Articles  are  read  to  him,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  guilty 
of  gross  and  enormous  crimes,  he  may  have  the  shelter  of 
his  present  plea,  so  far  as  it  will  serve  him.  There  are 
Bone  of  us,  thank  God  I  ao  uninatrueted,  who  have  learned 
our  catechisms  or  the  first  elements  of  Christianity,  who  do 
not  know  that  such  oondnct  is  not  to  be  justified. 

There  is  another  topic   which   Mr.   Hastings   takes   up  pteof 
more  serioosly,  and   as  a  general  rebutter   to  the  charge.  nSib^e^ 
Says  he : — 

"  After  a  great  many  of  these  practicei  with  which  I  am  charged, 
Puitamoit   ^pointed  me  to  my  trust,   and   consequently  has   acquit- 

Has  it,  my  Lords  P  I  am  bold  to  8ay  that  the  Commons  are 
wiuJly  guiltless  of  this  charge.  If  they  had  re-appointed 
him  to  a  great  public  trust,  after  they  had  known  of  his 
mormities,  after  they  had  had  them  before  them,  they  would 
have  participated  in  the  guilt  with  him,  and  the  public  would 
have  great  reason  to  reprobate  their  conduct ;  and  I  admit 
that,  if  that  were  the  ease,  there  would  be  an  indecorum  in 
prosecuting  him.  But  the  House  of  Commons  stand  before 
your  Lordships  without  shame ;  because  they  know  that  these 
crimes  never  were  brought  and  proved  before  them.  Mo  ; 
they  lay  buried  in  the  records  of  the  Company.  Perh^s  if 
we  had  examined  them  strictly,  as  we  ought,  Mr.  Hastmgs 
would  not  have  been  re-appointed  to  that  trust ;  but  if  any 
one  wilt  show  any  part  of  the  chn^e  proved  before  the 
House  of  ConuRona  we  will  take  that  part  of  the  shame. 
-  My  Lord^  at  the  time  Mr.  Hastinga  was  re-appointed  we 
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ieP«B.iT8S.  had  not  any  knowledge  of  these  transactions.  Since  they 
^  came  to  our  knowledge  we  never  ceased  to  attack,  to  con- 
deiUD  and  prosecute,  t£em,  and,  aa  far  as  legal  power  was  ia 
ua,  to  call  him  home  to  answer  for  them.  Therefore  we  are 
as  free  from  indecorum  as  from  breach  of  duty  in  appointing 
such  a  person.  But,  even  if  that  which  he  states  were  true, 
it  does  not  rcbutthe  greatest  part  of  this  charge;  for  a  great 
number  of  these  enormities  and  wickednesses  were  committed 
since  his  last  appointment.  But,  supposing  it  were  true, 
think  of  the  audacity  of  a  man  who  will  fly  in  the  face  of 
his  country  and  say — "  You  trusted  me  when  you  ought  not, 
therefore  you  are  obliged  to  carry  me  through  tlus  matter, 
it  being  your  own  act."  No ;  we  return  it  upon  him  and 
say — "It  is  not  our  own  act;  the  wickedness  was  youra, 
the  trust  was  yours.  And  if  we,  in  a  moment  of  inad- 
Tertence,~or  even  from  a  breach  of  our  duty,  by  neglect, 
appointed  you,  that  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  you  to 
forbear  from  those  crimes  on  account  of  our  lenity."  But 
no ;  lie  has  made  use  of  that  trust  to  redouble  all  those 
crimes  and  offences  from  the  moment  of  his  appointment  to 
the  moment  of  quitUng  that  country,  as  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  prove  fnlly  before  your  tx>ra^ips. 
spproni  b7  ^^y  liOrds,  we  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the  general 
1°^;?°"*  topics.  But  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  bad  the  thanks  and 
approbation  of  the  India  Company  for  his  services.  We 
know  too  well  here,  I  trust  the  world  knows,  aud  you  will 
always  assert,  that  a  pardon  from  the  Crown  cannot  bar  the 
impeachment  of  the  Commons,  much  less  a  pardon  of  the 
East  India  Company;  though  it  may  involve  them  in  guilt, 
which  might  induce  us  to  punish  them  for  such  a  pardon. 

The  East  India  Company,  it  is  true,  have  thanked  him. 
They  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  thrir 
character  that  they  did  it.  But  if  you  come  to  this  geatle- 
mon's  actions,  they  are  all,  every  one,  censured  one  by  one  as 
they  arise.  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  transaction,  few -there 
are  I  am  sure,  in  the  whole  body  of  that  train  of  crimes 
which  is  now  brought  before  you  for  your  judgment,  in 
which  the  India  Company  have  not  censured  him.  Then  if 
for  auy  fresh  reasons  they  come  and  say,  "  We  thank  you, 
sir,  for  all  your  services,"  to  that  I  answer,  "  Yea,  aud  I 
would  thank  him  for  lus  services  too  if  I  knew  them ;  but 
I  do  not:  perhaps  they  do.  Let  them  thank  him  for  those 
services.  1  am  ordered  to  prosecute  him  for  these  crimes." 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  upon  a  balanee  with  the  India  Com- 
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ptny,  and  your  Lordahipa  may  perhape  think  it  Bome  addition  igrsKiTss. 
to  his  crimes  that  he  has  found  means  to  obtain  the  thanks 
of  the  India' Company  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  at  the 
E«ne  time  that  their  records  are  full  of  constant,  uniform, 
censure  and  reprobation  of  every  one  of  those  acts  for  which 
he  now  stands  accused. 

He  snys    filso   that  there    is    the    testimony  of   Indian  Teatinum; 
princes  in  his  favour.     But  do  we  not  know  how  seals  are  pri'loi^ 
obtiuned  tn  that  country  F    Do  we   not   know  how  those  °'*  ^""if' 
princes  are  imposed  upon  ?    Do  we  not  know  the  eubjectiou 
and  thraldom   in  which  they  are  held ;   and  that  they  are 
obGged  to  return  thanica  for  the  sufferings  which  they  have 
tAti  I  believe  your  Lordships  will  think  that  there  is  not> 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  princes,  a  more  dreadful  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  them  than  that  he  has  obtMued  their 
thanks.    I  onderstond  be  has  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
miserable  Frincefses  of  Oude,  whom  he  has  cruelly  impri- 
soned, whoee  treasure  he  has  seized,  and  whose  eunuchs  he 
has  tort  ored. 

These  native  princes  thank  him  for  going  away.  They 
tbsnk  him  for  leaving  them  the  smallest  trifle  of  their 
subsistence ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  if  be  wanted  a  hundred 
more  panegyrics  upon  him,  provided  be  never  came  again 
among  them,  he  might  have  them.  I  understand  that 
Modajee  Scindia  has  made  his  panegyric  too.*  Madajee 
Scindia  has  not  made  his  ranegyric  for  nothing ;  for,  if  your 
Lordships  will  suffer  Mr.  Hastings  to  enter  into  such  a  justifi- 
cation, we  will  prove  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  dignity  of 
this  country  and  all  its  allies  to  that  prince.  We  attack  him 
neither  with  panegyrics  nor  with  satire.  It  is  for  substantial 
crimes  that  we  bring  him  before  you.  We  bring  him  before 
you  for  having  cruelly  injured  persons  in  India ;  and,  when 
we  prove  that  he  has  cruelly  injured  them,  you  will  think 
the  panegyrics  either  gross  forgeries  or  most  miserable 
^gravations  of  his  offences,  since  they  show  the  dreadful 
state  into  which  he  has  driven  those  people.  For,  let  it  be 
proved  that  I  have  cruelly  robbed  and  treated  any  persons, , 
and  then  I  produce  a  certificate  from  them  of  my  good 
behaviour ;  would  not  that  be  a  corroborative  proof  of  the 
terror  that  those  persons  are  thrown  into  by  my  behaviour? 

My  Lords,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  general  grounds  of  our 
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uifhu.  ITU.  charge.  I  have  now  closed  completely,  and  I  hope  to  your 
Bevieiror  Lordsbipa'  satisfactioo,  the  whole  body  of  history  of  which 
to^oTthiB  J  ff iahed  to  put  your  I/Ordahipa  in  possesaioD.  I  do  sot  moan 
that  you  will  not  know  it  more  perfectly  by  your  own 
inquirica — that  many  of  your  Lordeh^e  may  not  have  known 
it  more  perfectly  by  your  own  previous  inquiiies;  but, 
bringing  to  your  remembrance  the  state  of  the,  circumstances 
of  the  persona  with  whom  he  acted,  tlie  persons  and  power 
he  has  abused,  I  have  gone  to  the  principles  he  maintuns, 
the  precedents  he  quotes,  the  laws  and  authorities  which  he 
refuses  .to  abide  by,  and  those  on  which  he  relies ;  and  at  last 
I  have  refuted  all  those  pleas  in  bar  upon  which  he  depends, 
and  for  the  effect  of  wluch  he  presumes  on  the  indulgence 
and  patience  of  this  country,  or  tiie  corruption  of  some  persons 
in  it 

And  here  I  dose  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject; 
wishing  and  hoping  that,  when  I  open  the  case  before  your 
Lordships  more  particularly,  eo  a^  to  state  rather  a  plan  of  the 
proceeding  than  the  direct  proof  of  the  crimes,  your  Lord^ps 
will  hear  me  with  the  same  goodness  and  indulgence  that  I 
ipoiDRjtor  have  hitherto  experienced;  tliat  you  will  conuder,  if  I  have 
■d^^°  detsined  you  long,  it  was  not  with  a  view  of  eiliausting  my 
own  strength,  or  putting  your  patience  to  too  eevero  a  trial, 
but  from  tlie  senee  I  feel  that  it  ia  the  most  di£BcuU  and  the 
moat  complicated  cause  that  was  ever  brought  before  any 
human  tribunal ;  therefore  I  was  resolved  to  bring  the 
whole  substantially  before  you.  And  now,  if  your  Loi^sh^ 
AviiJ  permit  me,  1  will  state  the  method  of  my  future  pro- 
ceeding and  the  future  proceeding  of  the  gentlemen  assisting 
me. 
uathod  of  I  mean  first  to  bring  before  you  the  crimes  as  they  are 
cee^n^^  classed,  and  which  are  of  the  same  specnes  and  genus,  and 
the  chargo.  ghow  how  tliey  mutually  arose  from  one  another.  I  shall 
first  show  that  Mr.  Hastings'  crimes  had  root  in  that  which 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,  I  mean  avarice;  that  avarice  and 
rapacity  were  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  all  his  other 
vicious  system  j  that  he  showed  it  in  setting  to  sole  tite 
native  government  of  the  coontry;  in  setting  to  sale  the 
whole  landed  interest  of  the  country ;  in  eettii^  to  sale  tlie 
British  government  and  his  own  fellow-servants,  to  the 
basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind.  I  shall  then  show  your 
Lordships  that  when,  in  consequence  of  such  a  body  of 
corruption  and  peculation,  he  justly  dreaded  the  vengeance 
and  indignation  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  la  order  to  rtu^e 
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lumsetf  a  Action  embojied  b^  the  aame  guilt  and  renurded  u  Pn.  irss. 
ID  tlie  tame  mnnoer,  ho  has,  with  a  moat  amudooed  profuBicm, 
thiovra  away  the  revenaes  of  the  coantry  to  form  auch  a 
fiutioQ  here. 

I  shall  next  show  yaur  Lordships  that,  having  exhausted 
the  country  sod  brouglit  it  to  extreme  difficaltie-i  wititin,  he 
has  looked  to  his  external  resources,  as  he  calls  them ;  he 
has  ftone  up  into  the  country.  I  will  show  that  he  has 
plundered)  or  attempted  to  plunder,  every  person  dependent 
upon,  connected  or  allied  with,  this  country.  I  shall  show 
v\iaA  infinite  mischief  h^  followed  from  it  in  the  case  of 
Benares,  upon  which  he  first  laid  his  hand^ ;  next  in  the  case 
of  the  Begums  of  Oude. 

I  shall  then  lay  before  you  the  wicked  system  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  oppress  that  country,  first  by  Residents, 
next  by  spies  under  the  name  of  British  Kesidente.  And, 
lastly,  that,  pursuing  his  way  up  to  the  mountains,  he  has 
found  out  one  miserable  chief,  whose  crimes  were  the  pros- 

Seiity  of  his  country,  and  him  he  endeavoured  to  torture  and 
ertroy — I  do  not  mean  in  his  body,  but  by  exhausting  the 
treasures  which  he  kept  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 

My  Lords,  this  is  uie  plan  on  which  I  mean  to  go.  If  I 
should  not  be  able  to  execute  the  whole  of  it  (as  I  fear  I 
shall  not),  I  shall  go  at  least  to  the  root  of  it,  and  so  prepare 
it  that  the  other  gentlemen,  with  ten  thousand  times  more 
ability  than  I,  will  be  able  to  t^e  up  the  part  where  I  leave 
off,  just  when  you  find  it  proper.  I  shall  show  your  Lord- 
shipe  Uuit  Mr.  Hastings*  principle  is,  that  no  mau  who  is 
under  his  power  is  safe  from  his  arbitrary  will ;  that  no  man, 
within  or  without,  friend,  ally,  rival,  anything,  has  been 
safe  from  lum.  Therefore  I  mean  to  bring  the  case  to  that 
point,  to  show  your  Lordships  the  system  of  corruption  which 
Mr.  Hastings  adopted,  and  the  willed,  villanous,  perfidious, 
meane,  which  he  calls  external  resources,  of  which  he  made 
use.  And  then,  if  I  am  not  able  in  my  own  person  imme- 
^tely  to  go  up  into  the  country,  and  show  the  ramificaUons 
of  the  system — though  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be  spared  to 
take  a  part  in  that  myself — some  other  gentleman  will  take 
up  each  part  in  its  proper  order.  And  then,  I  believe,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Managers  that  one  of  them  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards,  bring  forward  the  affair  of  Benares. 

The  point  I  mean  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  first,  is 

the  corruption  of  Mr.  Hostinge,  the  system  of  peculation  and 

bribery  upon  whJeh  he  went ;  and  to  show  your  Lordships 
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18  ?™-iT».  the  horrid  coneequences  which  resulted  from  it  For  though 
at  the  first  view  bribery  and  peculatioii  do  not  seem  to  be  bo 
horrid  a  matter,  but  may  seem  to  be  only  transferring  a  little 
money  out  of  one  pocket  into  another,  I  sh^l  ehow  that  by 
such  a  system  of  bribery  the  country  is  undone. 

I  shall  inform  your  Lordships  in  the  best  manner  I  cod,  and 
afterwards  submit  the  whole,  as  I  do  with  a  cheerful  heart 
and  with  an  easy  and  assured  security,  to  that  justice  which 
ia  the  security  for  all  the  other  justice  in  the  kingdom. 
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CONTEOJATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OP  THE  ET.  HON. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONa  IN  OPENING  THE  IlfPEACHMENT; 
18  Febbpabt,  1788. 


Mt  IjOrds, — The  geDtlemen  who  are  appointed  by  the  DeiermiM- 
Conimone  to  manage  thia  prosecution  have  directed  me  to  mwwSTio 
infonn  your  Lorcbhins  that  they  have  very  carefully  and  {^fjiiBo  pre- 
attentively  weighed  tne  magnitsde  of  the  subject  which  thej  p^^tf^ 
bring  before  you,  with  the  time  which  the  nature  and  """wn. 
drcumstancea  of  affairs  allow  for  their  conducting  it.  My 
Lords,  on  that  comparieon,  they  are  very  appreheosive  that, 
if  I  should  go  very  largely  into  a  preliminary  explanation  of 
the  several  matters  in  charge,  it  might  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
an  early  trial  of  the  substajitinl  merits  of  each  Article.  We 
have  weighed  and  considered  the  subject  maturely.  "We 
have  compared  exactly  the  time  with  the  matter,  and  we 
have  found  that  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  all  men  must  do 
who  would  manage  their  affairs  practicably — to  conform  onr 
opinion  of  what  might  be  most  advant^eous  to  the  business 
irith  the  time  that  ie  left  to  perform  it  in.  We  must,  as  all 
men  mnst>  submit  afihirs  to  times,  and  not  think  of  making 
time  conform  to  our  wishes.  And  therefore,  my  Lords, 
I  very  willingly  fiUl  into  what  is  the  wish — and  what,  I 
believe,  the  nature  of  aflaira  will  require — and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act ; 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  close  fighting,  and  to  grapple 
immediately  and  directly  with  the  corruptions  of  India ,  to 
bring  before  your  Lordships  the  direct  Articles ;  to  apply  the 
evidence  to  the  Articles ;  and  to  bring  the  matter  forward  to 
your  Lordships'  decision  in  that  manner  which  the  confidence 
we  have  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  absolutely  demands  from 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britfun. 

My  Liords,  these  are  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  act :  at  the  same  time  they  perfectly 
conoor  wiili  my  own.  For  I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to 
waste  uiy  of  yoor  Ltvdehips'  time  upon  any  matter,  merely 
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ufbb.1788.  upon  the  opinion  that  I  hare  of  the  nature  of  the  business, 

■  when  at  the  same  time  that  opinion  might,  in  the  opinion  of 

others,  militate  against  llie  full,  proper,  and,  if  I  may  eo  say, 

the  immediate,  effect  of  that  matter. 

Curtailment      It  was  my  design  to  class  the  crimes  of  the  late  Governor 

piuorthia  of  Bengal,  to  show  their  hearings  upon  each  other,  how  they 

'^iitn.       were  mutually  aided  and  grew  and  were  formed  out  of  each 

other.      I  think  I  shall  in    some  measure    be   obliged  tt> 

abridge  that  plan  ;  for  I  pi-opoaed,  first  of  all,  to  show  your 

Lordships  that  those  crimes  had  their  root  in  that  which  is 

the  origin  of  all  evil,  avarice  and  rapacity ;    to  show  how 

that   led   to   prodigality  of  the   public  money ;   and  how 

prodigality  of  the  public  money  wasted  the  treasuree  of  the 

East  India  Company,  furnished  an  excuse  to  th^  Governor 

General  to  break  the  Company's  f^th,  to  violate  all  its  most 

schema   engagements,   and   to  fall   with  a  liand   of  stem, 

ferocious  and  unrelenting,  rapacity  upon  aR  the  alUea  ami 

dependencies   of    the   Company.      But   as  your  Lordships 

already  possess,  from  what  X  had  the  honour  to  state  04 

Satui'day,  a  general  view  of  the  subject^  when  the  seTcral 

Articles  are  presented  you  may  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue 

it  everywhere  according  to  your  own  ideas. 

objectorthe      My  Lords,  I  have  to  state  to-day  the  root  of  all  theec 

pcoTspecu-  misdemeanours,  namely,  the  pecuniary  corruption  and  avarice 

^ISjSI^     — which  is  a  material  head — which  gave  rise  and  primary 

motion  to  all  the  rest  of  the  delinquencies  which  we  charge 

to  have  l>een  committed  by  the  Governor  Geaer^. 

My  Lords,  pecuniary  corruption  forms  not  only  a  hefid,  as 

your  Lordships  will  observe,  in  the  charges  before  you,  an 

Article  of  charge  by  itself,  but  likewise  eo  intermixes  with 

the  whole,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give,  in  the  best  manner  I 

am  able,  a  history  of  that  corrupt  system  which  brought  on  all 

the  subsequent  acts  of  corruption,  which  are  so  intermixed 

with  the  charges  that  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  one 

in  which  tyranny,  malice,  cruelty  and  oppression,  can  be 

charged  that  does  not  at  the  same  timo  cany  evident  naariis 

of  pecuniary  corruption. 

i™""*"  '''*^  ^^^  honour  of  stating  to  your  Lordships  on  Satur^y 

MbuTar  the  last  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  govemed  his 

queo^^    conduct  in  India,  and  upon  which  he  grounds  bis  defence,. 

^J][^^      which  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  short  word— arbitrary  power. 

My  Lords,  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  contended,  as  ail  the  rest  of 

men  in  tlie  world  contend,  that  the  system  of  gov^nm^nt 

which  he  patroniseB,  and  on  which  he  pretended  to  a(d,  was 
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agfioA  aystem,  tending  on  the  whole  to  the  blessing  AndiBPo-i'se. 
iecefit  of  maokind,  possibly  aoiuetfaiiig  might  be  said  for 
Jiini  for  setting  up  bo  wild,  absurd,  irrational  and  wicked,  a 
system ;  something  might  be  said  from  the  iateDtioa  to 
qoalify  the  aci  But  it  is  singular  in  this  man  that,  at  the 
time  Uiat  he  tells  you  he  acted  on  the  principles  of  arbitrary 
power,  he  takes  care  to  inform  you  that  he  was,  not  blind 
to  the  consequences ;  and,  if  you  look  at  his  Defence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  you  will  see  that  that  very  system 
upon  which  he  first  governed,  and  under  which  he  now 
jiutifies  his  actions,  did  appear  to  himaelf  a  system  pregnant 
with  a  thoosand  evils  and  a  thousand  laisohiefB. 

The  ntuit  thing  that  is  remarkable  and  singular  in  theHercUom 
printuples  upon  which  the  Governor  General  acted  is,  that,  ^laiS*" 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  vicious  system,  which  clearly  leads  ^J^J^. 
to  evil  consequences,  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  realise  all 
the  evil  consequences  involved  in  that  system.  All  other 
men  have  taken  a  directly  contrary  course.  They  have  sud  :— 
"I  have  been  engaged  in  an  evil  system,  tlmt  led  indeed 
to  abuure  consequences;  but  I  have  taken  care  by  my  own 
virtues  to  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system  under  which  I 
actetL"  Mr.  Hastings  foresees  the  abusive  and  corrupt  conse- 
qoenoes,  and  then  he  justifies  his  conduct  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  that  system.  These  are  things  which  are  new  in  the 
world.  For  there  never  was  a  man,  1  believe,  who  contended 
fi>r  arbitrary  power — and  there  have  been  persons  wicked  and 
foolish  enough  to  contend  for  it — that  did  not  pretend  either 
that  the  system  was  good  in  itself  or  that  by  his  conduct  he 
had  mitigated  or  had  purified  it,  and  that  the  poison  by 
puung  through  his  constitution  had  acquired  salutary 
^operties.  Mr.  Hastings  foresaw  that  the  consequence  of 
tins  system  was  corruption;  for  an  arbitrary  system  must 
alwaya  be  a  corrupt  one.  . 

My  Lords,  there  never  was  a  man  who  thought  he  had  no  Eepnc. 
law  but  his  own  will,  who  ^d  not  soon  find  that  he  had  no  bar?.''"' 
end  but  his  own  profit.  Corruption  and  arbitrary  power 
are  of  natural,  unequivocal,  generation,  necessarily  producing 
one  another.  We  not  only  say  that  he  governed  arbitrarily, 
but  corruptly ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  was  a  giver  and 
receiver  of  bribes,  and  formed  a  system  for  the  puipoie  of 
pving  and  receiviifg  theo^.  We  wish  your  Lordships  dis- 
tincfly  to  consider  that  he  did  not  only  give  and  receive 
bribtSB  accid^itally,  as  it  happened,  without  any  ^stem  and 
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1BFBB.1TSS.  deugn,  merely  as  the  opportunity  or  momentary  temptation 
of  profit  ui^ed  him  to  it,  but  that  he  has  formed  plans  and 
syatema  of  goyemment  for  the  very  purpose  of  accumulating 
brihes  and  presents  to  hinieelf  This  system  of  Mr.  Haetinga' 
^Twnment  is  such  an  one,  I  believe,  as  the  British  nation 
m  particular  will  disown,  for  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  which  distinguishes  this  nation 
eminently  nbove' another,  it  is  that  its  offices  at  home,  both 
judicial  and  in  the  state,  are  so  mantled  that  there  is  less 
snspicioQ  of  pecuniary  corruption  attached  to  them  than  to 
any  similar  offices  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  or  that  huTC 
existed  in  any  time.  So  that  he  who  would  set  up  upon 
these  principles  a  system  of  corruption  and  attempt  to 
justify  it  upon  utility,  that  man  is  staining,  not  only  the 
nature  and  character  of  office,  but  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  official  and  judicial  character  of  this  country ; 
and  therefore  in  this  house,  which  is  eminently  the  guardian 
of  the  purity  of  all  the  offices  of  this  kingdom,  he  ought  to 
be  called  eminently  and  peculiarly  to  account.  There  are 
many  things  undoubtedly  in  crimes  which  make  them  fright- 
ful and  odious;  but  bribery,  peculation,  filthy  hands,  a  chief 
governor  of  a  great  empire  receiving  bribes  from  poor,  mise- 
rable, indigent,  people — that  is  a  thing  that  makes  government 
base,  contemptible  and  odious,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Wgrfpieot  My  Lords,  it  is  certain  that  even  tyranny  itself  may  find 
niinioythe  Some  specious  colour,  and  may  appear  as  a  more  severe  and 
Bin^iuaent.  i^gid  cxecutiou  of  justice.  Religious  persecution  may  shield 
itself  under  the  guise  of  a  mistaken  and  over-zealous  piety. 
Conquest  may  cover  its  baldness  with  its  own  laurels,  and 
may  in  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart  cover  his  ambition  under 
a  veil  of  benevolence,  and  make  him  imagine  he  is  bringing 
temporary  desolation  upon  a  country  only  to  promote  its. 
ultimate  advantage  and  his  own  glory.  But  money  cannot 
do  it.  There  is  a  pollution  in  the  touch,  in  the  principle  of 
that  governor  who  makes  nothing  but  money  his  object. 
It  has  not  one  of  those  specious  delusions  that  look  like 
virtues,  to  veil  either  the  governed  or  the  governor.  If 
Mr.Hfl^  you  look  at  Mr.  Hastings'  merits,  as  he  calls  them,  what 
«?^  to  '  are  they  ?  Did  he  improve  the  internal  state  of  the  gorem- 
Bwit.  ment  by  great  reforms  ?  No  such  thing.  Or  by  a  wise  and 
incorrnpt  administration  of  justice  ?  J<  o.  Has  he  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  oar  government  ?  No ;  there  are  but  too 
Btrong  proofs  of  his  lessening  it.    But  his  pretensions  to 
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merit  are  that  he  squeezed  more  money  out  of  the  iDhabi-isFn.i7S8. 
tmits  of  the  country  than  other  pereons  could  hare  done — 
money  got  by  oppression,  violence,  extortion  of  the  poor, 
or  the  heavy  hand  of  power  upon  the  rich  and  great. 

These  are  his  merits.  Hia  demerits  are  all  of  the  same  Avarice  fata 
nature ;  for  though  there  is  undoubtedly  oppresfuon,  breach  ^picf " 
of  faith,  cruelty,  perfidy,  charged  upon  him,  yet  the  great 
mling  principle  of  the  -whole,  and  that  from  which  you  can 
never  nave  an  act  free,  is  money ;  it  is  the  vice  of  base 
avarice,  which  never  is,  nor  ever  looks  to  the  prejudices  of 
manUnd  to  be  anything  like,  a  virtue.  The  government  of 
India  undoubtedly  originated  first  in  ideas  of  safety  and 
necessity.  Its  next  step  was  a  step  of  ambition.  That 
ambition,  as  generally  happens  in  conquest,  was  followed  by 
guns  of  money.  But  afterwards  there  was  no  mixture  at 
all ;  it  was,  during  Mr.  Hastings'  time,  alt^ether  a  business 
of  money.  If  he  has  extirpated  a  nation,  I  will  not  say 
whether  properly  or  improperly,  it  is  because,  says  he,  "  You 
have  all  the  benefit  of  conquest  without  trouble ;  you 
have  got  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  yon 
may  leave  them  to  be  governed  by  whom  and  as  they  will." 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  prindples  of  conquerors. 
If  Mr.  Hastings  hns  at  any  time  taken  any  money  from  the 
dependencies  of  the  Company,  he  does  not  pretend  that  he 
has  increased  their  zeal  and  afiection  to  our  cause,  or  made 
their  snbmisaion  more  complete ;  very  far  ft«m  it.  He  says 
they  ought  to  be  independent,  and  all  that  yon  have  to  do  is 
to  squeeze  money  from  them.  In  short,  money  is  the 
b^finning,  the  middle  and  the  end,  of  every  kind  of  act 
done  by  Mr.  Hastings,  pretendedly  for  the  Company,  but 
really  ror  himself. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  origin,  the  first  principle, 
both  of  that  which  he  makes  his  merit  and  which  we  charge 
as  his  demerit,  the  next  step  is,  that  I  should  lay  open  to 
your  Lordships,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  what  the  sense  of  his 
employers,  the  East  India  Cfunpony,  and  what  the  sense  of 
the  legislature  itself,  has  been  upon  those  merits  and  demerits 
of  m<MieT. 

My    Lords,  the'  Company,   knowing  that   these   money  corenuita 
tiuunctions  were  like  to  subvert  that  empire  which  was  first  ?^^ri^- 
eatabliahed  upon  them,  did,  in  the  year  1765,  send  out  a^^uj^" 
body  of  the  strongest  and  most  solemn  covenants  to  their  JJj^Sj^ 
aemnts,  that  they  should  take  no  presents  irom  the  country  ^ute. 
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u)  I'lB.ifBS.  powers;  under  any  name  or  deeoription,  except  those  thinga 
^bich  were  publicly  and  openly  taken  for  the  use  of  tlia 
Company,  namely,  temtoriefl,  or  sums  of  money,  which 
might  be  obtained  by  treaty.  They  distinguished  those 
tUiDgs  which  were  taken  from  persona  privately  and  unknown 
to  them,  and  without  their  authority,  from  subsidies ;  and 
that  ie  th«  true  nature  and  construction  of  these  covenants, 
as  I  shall  contend  and  exphun  afterwards  to  your  Lordships. 
They  have  said  that  nothing  shall  be  taken  for  their  private 
use ;  for  in  that  and  in  every  state  there  may  be  subeidiary 
treaties — sums  of  money  to  be  received ;  but  they  forbid 
their  servants,  their  governors,  whatever  fnture  application 
they  might  pretend  to  make  of  them,  to  receive  under  any 
name  or  pretence  above  a  certain,  nmrked,  simple,  sum  of 
money,  and  even  this  without  the  consent  and  permission 
of  the  Presidency  to  which  they  belong.  Thb  is  the 
substance,  the  principle  and  the  spirit,  of  the  covenants; 
which  shows  your  Lordships  how  radicated  an  evil  this  of 
bribery  and  presents  is. 

When  these  covenants  went  out  to  India  the  servants 
refused  to  execute  them,  and  suspended  the  ezecuUon  of 
them  till  they  had  enri<^ed  themselves  with  presents.     Eleven 
months  elapsed  before  Lord  Clive  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  till  then  the  coveoaots  were  not  executed, 
and  they  were  not  executed  then  without  some  degree  of 
force.     When,  soon  afterwards,  the  treaty  was  made  witJi 
the    country   powers,    by    which  Suja-ud'Dowla    was    re- 
established in   the  province   of  Oude,  and   pud  a   sum   of 
500,000/.  to  the  Company  for  it,  it  was  a  public  payment^  and 
there  was  not  a  suspicion  that  a  single  shilling  of  private 
«r.  Hut-     emolument  attended  it.     But  whether  Mr.  Hastings  had  the 
mju^edto  example  of  others  or  not  does  nob  justify  his  bribery.     He 
^Sg^*'"'  was  sent  there  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  those  examples. 
JJ^^     The  Company  did  not  expressly  vest  him  with  that  power. 
They  d^lared  at  that  time  that  the  whole  of  their  service 
was  totally  corrupted  by  bribes  and  presents,  and  by  ex- 
travagance and  luxury,  which  partly  gave  rise  to  them ; 
and   these    enabled   them   to   pursue  those  excesses.     The 
ttr.Ha»t-     Compfmy    Hot    only    reposed    trust    ra    the    integrity    of 
tcndHi^-     Mr.  Hastings,  but  reposed  trust  in  his  remarkable  frugality 
thcciro'or°  and  order  in  his  aflairs,  which  they  considered  as  a  thin^ 
"'^'v-       that  distinguished  hia  character.     But  now  we  hare  him 
quite  in  another  character;  no  loi^^  the  frugal,  attentive. 
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seiTRDt,  bred  to  busmess,  bred  to  book-kee|>ing,  as.nll  theisFsi^im. 
Company's  servants  are ;  he  now  knows  nothing  of  his  "^ 
aRaire,  knowe  not  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  knows  not 
irbat  he  has  in  the  world.  Nay,,  there  are  people  who  say 
that  they  know  better  than  he  does  what  his  affairs  are.  He 
ia  not  like  a  carefnl  man  bred  in  a  counting-house,  and  hj 
the  Oirectore  put  into  an  office  of  the  highest;  trust  on 
account  of  the  regularity  of  his  affiurs;  he  is  like  one  buried 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
things  of  this  world.  It  was  on  account  of  this  idea  of  great 
integrity  that  the  Company  put  him  into  this  situation. 
Since  that  he  baa  thought  proper  to  justify  himself,  not  by- 
clearing  himself  from  receiving  bribes,  but  by  saying  that  no 
bad  consequences  result  from  them,  and  that  any  evil  that 
may  have  arisen  from  them  arose  rather  from  his  inattention 
to  the  care  of  money  than  from  his  acquiring  it. 

I  had  the  honour  of  stating  before  your  Lordships  that  the  ^^le*^ 
East  India  Company  not  only  sent  out  those  covenants,  but  ^tbeOom- 
ntlerwards,  when   they   found  their   servants  had    refused  f^^^"^ 
to   execute  them,    very    severely  reprehended  them  for  ap««nt«. 
moment's   delay   in   executing    them,   and    threatened   the 
exacting  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  performance  of  them  ; 
but  they  sent  a  commission  to  inforce  the  observance  of  them 
more  strongly,  and  that  commission  had  it  specially  in  charge    - 
never  to  receive  presents.     The  Company  never  sent  out 
.1  person  to  India  without  recognising  the  grievance,  and 
without   ordering  that  presents  should  'not  be  received,  aa 
the  main,  fundamental,  part  of  their  duty,  and  upon  which 
all  the  rest  depended,  as  it  certainly  must.     For  persons  at 
the  head    of   government   should   not    encourage   that   by 
example,  which  they  ought  by  precept,  authority  and  force, 
to  restrain   in  all  below  then>.     That  commission  failing, 
another  commis»on  was  preparing  to  be  sent  out  with  the 
same  instructions,  when  an  act  of  Parliament  took  the  nuitter  AEtorPar- 
np  ;   and   that   act,   which   gave  Mr.  Hastings  power,  did  >g»iTwt  re- 
mould  in  the  very  first  stamina  of  his  power  this  principie,  ^'£*'*^ 
in  word:i  ihe  most  clear  and  forcible  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  possibly  devise  upon  the  subject     And  that  act 
was   mode    not  only   upon   a    general    knowledge   of    the  . 
grievance  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  see,  in  the  reports  of  that 
time,  that  Parliament  had  directly  in  view  before  them  idl 
that  monstrous  head  of  comiptioa  that  lay  under  the  name 
of  presents,    and    idl    the    monstrous    consequences    that 
follofred  it.  ... 
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i8Fn.iT86.  Now,  my  Lords,  every  ofiGco  of  trust,  in  its  very  nature, 
forbids  the  receipt  of  bribes.  Mr.  Hastings  was  forbid  it, 
first,  by  hb  official  situation,  next  by  covenant,  and  lastly  by 
&ct  of  Parliament ;  that  ie  to  say,  by  all  the  things  that 
bind  mankind,  or  that  can  bind  them — first,  moral  obligation, 
inherent  in  the-  duty  of  their  office  j  next,  tbe  iwsitive 
injunction  of  the  legislature  of  the  country ;  and  uistly,  a 
man's  own  private  and  particular  voluntary  act  and  covenant. 
These  three,  being  tbe  great  and  only  obligations  that  bind 
mankind,  all  united  in  the  focus  of  this  single  point — that 
they  take  no  presents.  This  formed,  aa  it  were,  a  summary 
of  the  duty  of  a  governor,  at  least  of  his  positive  daty  in  his 
office. 
J^ijrert  I  am  to  mark  to  your  Lordships  that  this  law  and  this 

odTLt«  pre-  covenant  did  consider  indirect  ways  of  taking  presents,  taking 
""^  them  by  others  and  such  like,  directly  in  the  very  same 

way  as  they  considered  taking  them  by  themselves.  It  ia 
perhaps  a  much  more  dangerous  way,  because  it  adds  to  the 
crime  a  false,  prevaricating,  mode  of  concealing  it,  and  makes 
it  much  more  mischievous  by  admitting  others  into  the 
^  ™wB>  participation  of  it.  Mr.  Hastings  has  said  here,  and  it  is 
^torWio  one  of  the  general  complaints  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  is 
empiojcd  made  answerable  for  the  acts  of  other  men.  It  is  a  thing 
""  him.  inlierent  in  the  nature  of  his  situation.  All  those  who  enjoy 
a  great  superintending  trust,  which  is  to  regulate  the  whole 
flffiiirs  of  an  empire,  are  responsible  for  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  other  men,  so  far  as  tney  had  anything  to  do  with 
appointing  them  and  holding  them  in  their  places,  or  having 
any  sort  of  inspection  into  their  conduct.  My  Lords, 
Mr.  Hastings  not  only  by  that  general  duty  was  bound  to 
inspect  the  conduct  of  others,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
did  no  mischief  in  their  situations,  but  there  is  a  special 
order  pven  to  him  respecting  certain  great  officers  of  the 
state,  to  keep  a  watchnil  eye  upon  them,  and  observe  that 
they  did  not  transgress  the  line  of  their  duty.  For  the  acts 
of  every  one  of  them  Mr.  Hastings  is  responsible,  though  he 
did  not  appoint  these  persons  to  their  offices.  But  when  a 
Governor  presumes  to  remove  from  their  situations  those 
persons  whom  the  public  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Com- 
pany have  appointed,  and  obtrudes  upon  them  by  violence 
other  persons,  superseding  the  orders  of  his  masters,  he 
becomes  doubly  responsible  for  their  conduct  Then,  if  the 
persons  he  names  should  be  of  notorious  evil  character  and 
evil  prindples,  and  that  should  be  perfectly  known  to  faim- 
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self  and  of  public  notoriety  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  ^  f-^'m. 
another  strong  responsibility  attaches  on  him  for  the  acta  of 
other  persons. 

Governors,  we  know  very  well,  cannot  with  their  own  J^JJ^SVaa 
haoda  be  continually  receiving  bribee ;  for  then  they  mast  ™" 
have  as  many  hands  as  one  of  the  idols  in  an  Indian  temple,  luuuis  or 
in  order  to  receive  all  the  bribes  that  a  governor  generally  "'"^"* 
does ;  but  they  have  them  vicariously.  As  there  are  many 
offices*  so  he  lias  had  various  officers  for  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing his  bribes ;  he  has  a  great  many,  some  white  and 
some  bkck  agents.  White  men  are  loose  and  licentious; 
they  are  apt  to  hnve  resentments,  and  to  be  bold  in  revenging 
them.  Slack  men  are  very  secret  and  mysterious ;  they  are 
not  apt  to  have  very  quick  resentments ;  they  have  not  the 
snme  liberty  and  boldness  of  language  which  characterise 
Europeans ;  and  they  have  fears  too  themselves,  which  make 
it  more  likely  that  they  will  conceal  anything  committed  to 
tbem  by  Europeans.  Therefore  Mr.  Hastings  had  his  black 
agents — not  one,  two,  three,  but  many,  disseminated  through 
tne  country ;  no  two  of  them  hardly  appear  to  be  in  the 
secret  of  any  one  of  his  bribes.  He  has  had  likewise  hia 
white  agents — they  were  necessary — a  Mr.  Larkins  and  a 
Mr.  Crofts.  Mr.  Crofts  was  sub-treasurer,  and  Mr.  I^rkins 
accomptant  generaL  These  were  the  last  persons  of  all 
others  that  should  have  had  anything  to  do  with  bribes,  yet 
these  were  some  of  his  agents  in  bribery.  There  are  few 
iDfitances  in  comparison,  but  there  are  some,  where  two  men 
are  in  the  secret  of  the  same  bribe.  Kay,  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  bribe  divided  into  diflierent  payments  at 
dififerent  times ;  that  one  part  was  committed  to  one  black 
secretary,  another  port  to  another  black  secretary ;  so  far  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  make  up  a  complete  body  of 
all  his  bribery.  You  may  £ad  the  scattered  limbs,  some  here 
and  others  there ;  and,  while  you  are  employed  in  picking 
them  up,  he  may  escape  entirely  in  a  prosecution  for  tiie 
whole- 

My  Iiords,  when  Mr.  Hastings  first  went  into  Bengal,  the  Caua«o«uoD 
fint  of  his  acts  was  the  most  bold  and  extraordinary  that  I  u^^dti  in» 
believe  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man — I  will  say,  of  {^t^'b, 
■ny  tyrant.     It  was  no  more  or  less  than  a  general,  almost  {JL™*" 
exceptionless,  confiscation,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  of  all 
the  landed  property  in  Bengal,  upon  strange  pretences.    Odd 
as  that  may  appear  he  did  so  confiscate  it ;  he  put  it  up  to  a 
pretended  pubhc^  in  reality  tc  a  private,  corrupt,  auction ; 
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i8PBB.iT88.and  such  favoured  landfaoldera  oa  came  were  obliged  to  cod- 
Bidec  themselves  as  not  any  longer  proprietors  of  the  estates, 
but  to  recognise  themselves  as  fanners  under  government : 
and  even  those  few  that  were  permitted  to  stay  had  their 
payments  raised  at  his  arbitrary  disoretion;  and  the  rest  of 
the  price  given  for  the  lands  was  given  upon  the  same  arbi- 
trary discretion  to  the  formers  general  appointed  by  him  and 
his  committee. 

It  is  ncceisary  to  inform  your  Lordships,  that  the  revenues 
of  Seng^  are  for  the  most  part  territorial  revenues,  great 
quit-rents  issuing  out  of  lands.     I  shall  say  nothing  either  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  property,  or  the  nature  or 
mode  of  exaction,  till  that  great  question,  the  greatest  of  all 
that  we  have  to  bring  before  your  Lordehips,  shall  be  brought 
before  you  particularly  and  specially  as  an  article  of  charge. 
I  oidy  bring  it  in  now  as  an  exemphGcation  of  the  great 
principle  of  corruption  which  guided  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct. 
TbeUnciu         My  Lords,  wlwn  the  ancient  nobility,  the  great  princes — 
uutyMcen  for  such  I  may  call  them— a  nobility  perh^s  as  ancient  as 
JSdio?™    that  of  your  Lordships — and  a  more  truly  noble  body  never 
I*™"-  existed  in  that  character— ^when  all  the  nobility,  some  of 

whom  have  borne  the  rank  and  port  of  princes,  all  the  gentry, 
all  the  freeholders,  of  the  country,  hod  their  estates  in  that 
manner  confiscated,  and  ^ther  given  to  themselves  to  hold 
on  the  footing  of  formers  or  totally  confiscated ;  when  such 
an  act  of  tyranny  was  done,  no  doubt  some  good  was  pre- 
tended. The  lands  were  token  away  for  five  years,  and.  let 
to  those  formers  upon  an  idea  which  always  accompanies 
those  acts,  the  idea  of  moneyed  merit  He  adwited  this 
mode,  therefore,  of  oonfiscating  the  estates  and  lettmg  them 
to  farmers,  for  tiie  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  how  much  it 
was  possible  to  take  out  of  them  And  accordingly  he  set 
them  up  to  this  wild  and  wicked  auction,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been. a  real  one — corrupt  and  treacherous  as  it 
wa&  He  set  those  lands  up  for  that  discovery,  and  pretended 
that  that  discovery  would  yield  a  most  amazing  increase  of 
u  rent  And  for  some  time  it  appeared  so  to  do,  till  it  came 
to  the  touohstone  of  experience ;  and  then  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  defalcation  from  these  monstrous-nused  revenues, 
which  were  to  cancel  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  the 
wickedness  of  so  atrocious,  flagitious  and  horrid,  an  act  of 
treachery.  At  the  end  of  five  years  what  do  you  think  woa 
the  ^ure  F  No  leas  than  2,050,000^.  Then  a  new  source 
of  corruption  was  opened,  that  is,  how  to  deal  with  the 
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bitlaiiices  :  for  every  man  who  hod  engaged  in  thoae  traneiic-  ^  >*»■  iTse. 
tions  was  a  debtor  to  govercmeiit,  aiid  tlie  cemiseion  of  that 
debt  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  General. 
Tben  the  persons  who  had  to  compound  that  immense  debt,  Comipt 
Jiho  were  to  tee  how  much  was  recoverable,  and  how  much  5^£',^th 
not,  were  able  to  favour,  or  to  exact  the  last  ahtUing ;  and  ^™'' 
there  never  was  a  doubt  raised  in  the  minds  of  mankind  tJiat, 
not  only  upon  the  origieol  cruel  exaction,  but  upon  the 
remiasion  af^wards,  immense  gains  were  mada  This  will 
aooount  for  the  manner  in  which  those  stupendous  fortunes, 
which  astonish  the  world,  have  been  made.  They  have  been 
made,  first,  by  a  tyrannous  exaction,  by  suffering  the  people 
to  remain  in  poeseseion  of  their  land  aa  farmers ;  then,  eelling 
to  farmers  under  hopes  which  would  never  be  realised ;  and 
then,  getting  money  for  the  relaxation  of  their  debts.  And 
this  bunness  of  balances  is  that  nidus  in  which  have  been 
nestled,  and  bred  and  bom,  all  the  corruptions  of  India ; 
first,  by  making  extravagant  demands,  and  afterwards  by 
m^Dg  corrupt  relaxations  of  them.  However,  there  might 
have  been  some  sort  of  wicked  excuse  for  this  wicked  act ; 
namely,  that  it  had  carried  upon  the  face  of  it.  some  sort  of 
appeamnce  of  public  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  sort  of  public 
good  which  Or.  Hastings  so  oft^i  professed — of  ruining  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Beades  this  monstrous  failure  that  your  Lordships  find,  Th«  bnucm 
after  a  miserable  exaeUon  that  was  attempted,  to  force  from  nom^e 
the  country  more  than  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  and  that  by  ^^. 
the  way  of  experiment,  when  you  come  to  inquire  who  the 
fiumets  general  of  the  revenue  were,  you  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  them  to  be  the  men  in  the  several  countries 
who  had  the  most  interest,   the   greatest  wealth,  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  revenue  and  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
vhidt  they  were.     These  would  be  thought  the  natural, 
proper,  farmers  general  of  the  place.     No  such  thing,  my 
Lords.     They  are  fouud  in  the  body  of  people  whom  1  have 
mentioned  to  your  Lordships.     They  are .  almost  all  let  to 
Calcutta   banyaa.      Calcutta  bonyas   were   the   farmers   of 
ahnost  the  whole.     They  sub-del^ated  to  others,  who  had 
sab-delegates  under  them  ad  injinitum.     The  whole  formed  a 
system   together   through  the  successioo   of  black  tyrants 
scattered  trough  the  country,  in  which  you  at  last  find  the  who  autKiet 
£urc^>ean  at   the  end,   sometimes  not  bid    very  deepj  not  hvaur  of 
above  one  between  them,  his  banya  directly  or  some  other  EaropeMu. 
black  person  to  represent  him.    But  some  have  managed  the 
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IS  PgB.iT»8.  afbir  BO  that  after  you  have  inquired  who  the  farmer  was, 
"  Was  Bucli  ou  one  farmer  ?  " — "  No."    "  Cantoo  Baboo  ?  " — 
"No."     "Another?" — "No." — at  last  you  find  tliree  deep 
of  fictitious  farmers,  and  you  find  the  European  gentlemen, 
high  in  place  and  authority,  the  real  farmers  of  the  settlement 
So  that  the  zamladara  were  dispossessed,  and  the  country 
racked  and  ruined,  for  the  benefit  of  an  European  under  the 
name  of  a  farmer.     For  you  will  easily  judge  whether  these 
gentlemen  had  fallen  so  deeply  iu  love  with  the  natives,  and 
thought  so  highly  of  their  merits  and  services,  that  they 
chose  to  reward  them  with  all  the  possessions  of  the  great 
landed  interest  of  the  country  for  their  own  sakes.     Your 
Lordships   are  too  grave,  wise  and  discerning,  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  that  subject.     Tell  me 
that  the  banyaa  of  English  gentlemen,  dependents  on  [them 
at]*  Calcutta,  were  the  farmers  throughout,  and  I  believe 
I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
farmers. 
i!n%imL       ^^^  there  is  one  of  these  farmers  who  comes  so  near  and 
Outoo        precise  upon  this  occasion   that  it  is   impossible  for  me  to  . 
pass  him  by.     Whoever  has  heard  of  Mr.  Hastings'  name, 
with  any  knowledge  of  Indian  connection,  has  heard  of  his 
banya,  Cantoo  Baboo.    This  man  is  well  known  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Company  for  being  his   agent  for  receiving 
secret   gifts,  confiscations  and  preseots.     You  would  have 
imagined  that  Mr,  Hastings  would  at  least  have  kept  him 
out  of  these  farms,  in  order  to  nvc  the  proceeding  a  colour 
of  disinterestedness,  and   to  make  it  appear  that  ^is  whole 
system  of  corruption  and  pecuniary  oppression  was  carried 
Otteoribia    On  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.     An  ostensible  order 
2^^^        was  made,  by  which  no  collector  or  person  concerned  in  the 
mrnm*  °' revenue  ehould  have  any  connection  with  these  fitrms.     This 
*Mti"^  with  ^'^  "^^  include  the  Governor  General  in  the  words  of  it,  but 
ibcEunu.    more  than  included  him    in  the  spirit  of  it:  because  his 
power  to  protect  a  farmer  general  in  the  person  of  his  own 
servant  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  subordinate 
person.     Mr.  Hastings,  in  breach  of  this  order,  gave  farms  to 
his  own  banya.     You  find  him  the  farmer  of  great,  of  vast 
and  extensive,  farms. 
^Illation        Another  regulation  that  was  made  on   the  same  occasion 
boiding       was,  that  no  fu^mer  should  have;  except  in  particular  cases, 
Beeain?'     which  were  marked,  described,  and  accurately  distinguished, 
nwww. Z 
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a  greater  farm  than  what  paid  10,000/.  a  year  to  govern*  is  Veb.its8. 
ment.     Mr.   Hastings,  who  had   broken  tlie  firqt  regulation  inrtinKed 
by  giving  any  farm   at  all  to  his    banya,   finding  himself^^J^ 
bolder,  broke  the  second  too,  and  instead  of  10,000?.  gavowp*™")' 
him  fiirms  paj-lng  a  revenue  of  1 30,000i  a  year  to  govern- ho'nsiit  or 
ment.     Men  undoubtedly  have  been  known  to  be  under  the  uab™* 
dominion  of  their  domestics  i  such  things  have  happened  to  J^^** 
great  men:  they  never  have  happened  justifiably    in   my 
opinion ;  they  have  never  happened  excusably  :  but  we  aro 
acquainted  sufficiently  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
to  know  that  a  domestic  who  has  served  you  in  a  near  office 
long  and,  in  your  opinion,  faithfully,  does  become  a  kind  of 
relation  ;  it  brings  on  a  great  affection  and  regard  for  bis 
interest.     Now  was  this  the   case  with  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Caotoo    Baboo?     Mr.    Hastings    was   just   arrived   in  his 
government,  and  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  but  a  year  in  his 
service ;  so  that  he  could  not  in  that  time  have  contracted 
any  great  degree  of  friendship  for  him.     These  people  do  not 
live  in  your  bouse.    The  Hindu  servants  never  sleep  in  it ; 
they  cannot  eat  with  your  servants.     They  have  no  second 
table   in  which  they  can  be  continually  about  you,  to  be 
domesticated  wltli  yourself,  a  part  of  your  being,  as  people's 
servants  are  to  a  certain  degree.     These  persons   live  oil 
abroad.     They  come  at  stated   hours,  upon  matters  of  busi- 
ness,  and   nothing   more.     But  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
Mr.  Hastings'  connections  with  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  but 
of  a   year's   standing.     He   hod   served  in  that  capacity  to 
Mr.  Sykes,  who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings.     Then 
your  Loi"dsliips  are  to  judge  whether  such  outrageous  viola- 
lions  of  all  tlie  principles  pretended  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
settlement  of  these  farms  were  for  the  benefit  of  this  old, 
decayed,   affectionate,  servant  of  one  year's  standing  with 
Mr,  Hastings.     Your  Lordships  will  judge  of  that 

My  Lords,  I  speak  here  only  of  the  beginning  of  a  great,  Growth  .r 
notorious,  system  of  corruption ;  which  system  of  corruption  of^^^^ 
had  so  many  abuses,  branched  out  into  such  a  variety  of  ways,  ^^'^ 
and  has  afflicted  that  kingdom  with  such  horrible  evils,  from 
that  day  to  this,  that  I  will  venture  to   say  it  will  make 
one  of  the  greatest,  weightiest  and  most  material,  parts  of  the 
charge  that  is  now  before  you ;  as  I  believe  I  need  not  tell 
your  Lordships  that  an  attempt  to  set  up  the  whole  landed 
interest  of  a  kingdom  to  auction  must  be  attended,  not  only 
in  that  net  but  every  conseg^iicntitd  act,   with  mo!!t  grievous 
and  terrible  coosetiuences. 
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18  VBB.1T8S.      My  Lords,  I  will  now  come  to  a  ecene  of  peculntioo  of 
aaiaoT      Miothcr  kind ;  namely,  a  peculation  by   the  direct  sale  of 
iMto."'      offioee  of  justice  ;  by  the  direct  sale  of  all  the  Buceesj-ions  of 
^j^^     families;  by  the  Bale  of -guardianships,  and   whatevei-  trusts 
inisu.         are   held  most  sacred  among  the   people  of  India ;  by   tbe 
sale  of  them,  not  as  before  to  farmers,  not  as  you  might 
imagine   to  near  relations  of  their  families,  but  a  sale   c^ 
them  to  the  unfaithful  servants  of  those  fimiliee,  their  own 
perfidious  servants,  who  had  ruined  their  estates,  ivho  had 
been  the  means  of  all  their  debts,  if  any  balances  hnd  accrued 
to  the  government     Those  very  servants  were  put  in  power 
over    their  estates,    their  persons    and    their   familit;s,   by 
Mr.  Hastings  for  a  shameful  price.     It  will  be  proved  to  your 
Lordships  in  the  course  of  this  business  that  Mr.  Hastings 
has  done  this  in  another  sacred  trust,  the  moat  sacred  trust 
that  a  man  can  have,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  those  vakils,  as 
they  call  them-r— agents  or  attornies — who  had  been  eent  to- 
assert   and  support  the    rights   of  their  miserable  masters 
before  the  Council  General.     It  will  be  proved  that  those 
vakils  were  by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  put 
in  possession  of  the  very  power,  situation  and  estates,  of  those 
masters  who  sent  them  to  Calcutta  to  defend  them  from 
wrong  and  violence.     Theselling  offices  of  justice,  the  selling 
masters  to  their  servants,  and  to  the  attornies  whom  they 
employed  to  defend  themselves,  were  all  parts  of  the  same 
system ;  and  these  were  the  horrid  ways  in  which  he  received 
bribes  much  out  of  the  common  rate. 
Order  of  tbe      The  Company  knowing  the  former  corrupt  state  of  their 
Mr?i[2l'°  service,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  in  the  year  1773* 
S«!'c^ii  *<>  b«  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  together  with  Mr.  Barwell, 
tato  ^^     General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mouson  and  Mr,  Francis,  it  was 
«ons  in       an   express    order  to   them — the  whole  corrupt    system  of 
Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  not  being  known  or  even  suspected 
at  home — it  was  given  to  them  in  sacred  charge,  without  the 
exception  of  any  persons  whatever,  in  dischai^e  of  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  all  manner 
of  corruptions  and  malversations  in  office  by  any  personti 
whatever.     Your  Lordships  are  to  know  that  the    act  did 
give  an  express  order  to  the  court  of  Directors  to  form  a  body 
of  instructions,  and  to  give  orders  to  the  new  servants  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  Parlmment,  le^t  it  should  be  sup- 

*  Mr.  Eastingg,  the  first  Gorenior  General,  yru  nomiDiitnd  hy  tbe  Act  ot 
Farliament  of  1773,  reforming  the  CMittituCioii  of  the  Comptnf. 
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posed  that  they,  hy  the  appointmetit  under  the  act,  could  is  FBB.i7a8. 
Buparasde  the  authority  of  the  Directors.  The  Directors, 
Benaible  of  that  power  left  in  them  over  their  aervanta  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  after  their  nomination  was  taken  from 
them,  did,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  that  act,  give 
this  order. 

The   Council  consisted  of  two  parts,  Mr.  Hoatiogs  and  '"^'gi? 
Mr.   Barwelt,  who  were  chosen  and  kept  there  upon  the  tbe  Coondi. 
idea  of  their  local  knowledge,  and  the  other  three  on  account 
of  their  great  parts  and  known   integrity.       And   I  will 
Tenture  to  eay  tnat  those  three  gentlemen  did  so  execute 
their  duty,  in  all  the  substantial  parts  of  it,  that  they  will 
serve  as  a  shield  to  cover  the  honour  of  England  when  this 
country   is   upbraided   there.      Those   genSemen   found   a  iM*joTery  ot 
rnmour  running  through  the  place  of  great  peculations  and  ruptton™ 
omreasion?.     Soon  after,  when  their  instructions  were  made  *''*  "^i^- 
public,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Council  were  ready  to 
receive — which  is  the  first  duty  of  all  governors  if  there  is 
no  express  order — complaints  against  its  own  oppression  and 
corruption  in  any  part  of  it,  they  found  such  a  body — and 
that  body  shall  be  produced  to  your  Lordships — of  corruption 
and  peculation,  in  every  walk,  in  every  department,  in  every 
eituation  of  life,  in  the  sale  of  the  most  sacred  trusts,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  country, 
as  I  believe  in  so  short  a  time  never  was  unveiled  since  the 
world  bejran. 

Yoar  Lordships  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  ?^?f«t\ 
at  least  ostensibly  have  taken  some  part  in  endeavonring  to  ^Syimpu- 
bring  these  corruptions  before  the  public,  or  that  he  would  **'*^ 
at  least  have  acted  with  some  little  management  in  it.     But 
alas !  it  was  not  In  his  power ;  there  was  not  one,  I  think, 
but  I  am  sure  very  few,  of  those  general  articles  of  corrup- 
tion in  which  tbe  most  eminent  figure  in  the  crowd,  as  if 
it  was  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  was  not  Mr.  Hastings 
himself.     There  were  a  great  many  others  involved ;    for 
all  departments  were  corrupted  and  vitiated.     But  you  could 
not  open  a  page  in  which  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
in  which  you  did  not  see  Cantoo  Baboo :  either  the  black  or 
white  side  of  Mr.   Hastings  constantly  was  visible  to  the 
world  in  every  part  of  those  transactions. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  visible  too,  with  whom  I  Thuin. 
have  at  present  no  deaung.     Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  using  Sto^bj 
any  management  on  that  occasion,  instantly  set  up  his  power  JJ^"*"" 
and  authority  directly  against  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
B  2 
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18  7EB.1TS8.  directly  agninst  his  colleitguee,  directly  ngninst  tbc  authority 

~~      of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  authority  of  the  act  of 

Parliament,  to  put  a  dead  atop  to  all  those  inquiries.     He 

broke  up  the  Council  the  moment  they  attempted  to  do  their 

duty.      Aa  the  eYJdence  multiplied  upon  liim,  his  daring 

Eower  in  stopping  all  inquiries  increased  continually ;  but 
e  gave  a  credit  and  authority  to  the  evidence  by  that  way 
of  auppreasing  it. 
»<»«"i»  Your  Lordshins  have  heart!  that,  among;  the  body  of  the 

the  Council  accusers  ot  this  corruption,   there  was  a  principal  man  in 
JS^'Vd?  the  country,  the  firat  man  of  rank  and  authority  in  it,  called 
ifiVnlioomw  Nundcom.ir,  who  had  the  management  of  revenues  amounting 
w^™tMr.  to  150,000/.  a  year,  and  who  had,  if  inclined  to  small  gains, 
"""     abundant  means  to  gratify  great  ones.     Bnt  Mr.  Hastiuga 
has  given  him,  himself,  upon  the  records  of  the  Company, 
a  character  which  would  at  least  justify  the  Council  in  making 
some  inquiry  into  chaises  made  by  him.      First,  he  was 
pei-fectSy  competent  to  make  them,  because  he  was  in  the 
management  of  those  affairs  from  which  Mr.   Hastings  ia 
supposed  to  have  received  corrupt  emolument.     He  and  hU 
son   were  the  ehief  managers  in  that  businesfi.      He  was 
therefore   perfectly   competent   to   it.      Mr.    Hastings   haa 
cleared  his  character.    For  though  it  is  true,  in  the  contradic- 
tions in  which  Mr.   Hastings  baa  entangled  himself,  he  haa 
abused  and  insulted  liim,  and  particularly  after  his  appearance 
as  an  accuser,  yet,  before  that,  he  has  given  this  testimony 
of  him — that  the  hatred  that  had  been  drawn  upon  him,  and 
the  genei'al  obloquy  of  the  English  nation,  was  for  his  attach- 
ment to  his  own  prince  and  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Be  he  what  he  might,  I  am  not  disposed,  nor  have  I  the  least 
occasion,  to  dcfund  either  hia  conduct  or  liis  memory. 
v^^\ator      My  Loi-ds,  when  this  man  appeared  as  an  accuser  of  Mr. 
Mm.ir        Hastings,  if  he  was  a  fraudulent  accuser  and  a  man  of  bad 
iDhiinorai.  character,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  be 
xuicns.        accused  by  a  man  of  known  bod  character:  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  any  great  credit  being  given  to  him.     In  the 
history  that  I  gave  before,  I  stated  that  this  man  had  been 
cheated  of  some  money,  or  thought  he  had  been  cheated  in 
the   sale.     He   had  made   some   discoveries,  and  hod  been 
guilty  of  that  sin  agiunst  the  Holy  Ghost,   that  great  irre- 
missible  sin  in  India,  the  discovery  of  pecidation.     He  came 
with  a  second  discovery,   and    was  likely   to   liave   odium 
enough  upon  that  occasion ;  but  he  mentioned  several  facts 
— the  sum  of  money,  by  whom  and  through  whom  it  was 
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paid — the  specie  in  wliich  it  was  paid — all  these  facts  were  iBPra.1788. 
mentioned — aad  therefore  detection  was  easy,  and  Mr. 
Hasting  would  have  flown  to  detectioDj  and  would  have 
been  glad  that  the  head  of  hia  accusers  was  a  man  of  in- 
famoua  chnracter.  If  the  accusation  was  false,  Niindcomar 
was  guilty  of  great  indiscretion  in  coming  specifically  to 
work,  to  bring  forward  time,  place  and  circumstances,  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  ail  the  means  of  refuting.  Instead  of 
that,  Mr.  Hastings  kept  his  own  bnuya  from  attending  the 
Council.  The  Council  colled  for  his  appearance,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  appear.  He  broke  up  the  Council — 
I  will  not  say  whether  legally  or  illegally;  the  Company's 
counsel  thought  he  might  legally  do  it — but  he  corruptly  did 
it,  and  lef^  mankind  no  room  to  judge  but  that  it  was  done 
for  the  screening  of  his  own  guilt.  For  a  roan  may  use  a 
I^;al  power  corruptly,  and  for  the  most  shameful  and  de- 
testable purposes.  And  thus  matters  continued  till  Mr. 
Hayings  commenced  a  criminal  prosecution  against  this  man 
— this  man  whom  he  dare  not  meet  as  a  defendant. 

And   here,  my  Lords,  it   becomes   necessary  to  mention  Court  or 
another    circumstance    of   history.      The    legislature,    not 
trusting  entirely  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  hod 
sent  out  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  a  counter-security  against 
these  corruptions,  and  to  detect  and  punish  any  such  mis- 
demeanours as  might  appear.     And  that  court  I  take  for 
granted  did  great  services.     Mr.  Hasting,  instead  of  meeting  oeniMi  or 
Nundcomar  in  front,  endeavoured  to  go  round,  to  come  upon  in^  to  meet 
hia  flanks  and  rear,  but  never  to  meet  him  in  front  upon  the  ^^^, 
ground  of  his  accusation,  which  he  was  bound  by  the  express  »«!>>»»tioD<. 
authority  of  law  and  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Directors 
to  do.     He  disobeyed  those  instructions ;  and  were  it  for  no 
more  than  disobeying,  than  rebelling  agtunst  them — putting 
the  corrupt  motive  out  of  it — I  charge  him  for  his  disobe- 
dience, especially  upon  such  principles  as  be  went. 

Then  he  took  another  step.  He  attempted  to  accuse  ciargM  him 
yundcomar  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  a  way  he  then  and  has  ^'^,''' 
ever  since  used,  whenever  means  were  taken  to  detect  any 
of  his  iniquities.  He  flew  to  this  court,  which  was  meant 
rather  to  protect  informers  in  their  situation  than  to  protect 
the  accused  ^;ainst  any  of  the  preluninary  methods  which 
fflnst  indispensably  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
them — he  flew  to  Uiis  court,  cha^ng  Nundcomar  and  others 
with  being  conspirators. 

A  man  might  be  convicted  as  a  oonapirator  and  yet  live.  BiMiiiem- 
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1BFBD.1TS8.  He  might  put  the  matter  into  other  handii,  and  go  on  with 
Hr.Ti^t-  hia  information.  Nothing  less  than  stone  dead  would  do  the 
JJJS.^'JJ  bnsineas.  And  here  happened  an  odd  concurrence  of  cir- 
MundnjiDiu'.  cumstancee.  Long  before  Nundcomar  preferred  hie  cliai^e, 
he  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  waa  plotting  hia  ruin,  and  that  he 
had  used  a  man  whom  he  had  turned  out  of  doors,  called 
Mohun  Persaud,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  destruction; 
Mr.  Hastings  saw  papers  put  upon  the  board,  charging  him 
with  this  previous  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Nundcomar 
tiirough  this  identical  person,  Mohun  Persaud.  I  will  not 
enter — God  forbid  1  should  ! — into  the  particulars  of  the 
auit;  but  you  find  the  marks  and  characters  of  it  to  be  those 
— you  find  a  close  connection  between  Mr,  Hastings  and  the 
Cluef  Justice,  which  we  shall  prov&  Wo  shall  prove  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  there  has,  before  or  since, 
appeared  to  be  the  person  concerned  with  Ur.  Hastings  in 
his  most  iniquitous  transactions.  You  find,  what  is  very 
odd,  that  in  the  trial  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  for  which  this 
man  stood  charged,  private  forgery,  all  the  persons  who  were 
witnesses  or  parties  to  it  had  been,  before  or  since,  the  parti- 
cular friends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  short,  Mr,  Hastings  wrs 
concerned  with  the  whole  rabble,  both  before  and  since,  in 
various  transactions  and  n^otiations  of  the  most  criminal 
kind.  But  the  law  took  its  course.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  than  that  the  man  is  gone — justly  if  you  please.  It 
did  so  happen,  luckily  for  Mr.  Hastings,  it  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Hastings'  dispositions,  and  the  justice  of  that 
court,  and  the  resolution  never  to  relax,  did  all  concur  just 
at  the  happy  nick  and  moment;  and  Mr.  Hastings  accord- 
ingly had  the  full  benefit. 

Hb  accuser  was  supposed  to  be,  what  may  be  and  yet  be 
veiT  competent  for  accusers,  namely,  an  accomplice  in  guilty 
actions — a  person  having  a  great  deal  to  say  of  briber  All 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  he  was  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Hastings ;  was  in  a  situation  for  giving  bribes ;  aud 
tliat  Mr.  Hastings  was  proved  afterwards  to  have  receiTcd 
a  sum  of  money  from  him,  which  may  be  well  referred  to 
those  bribes.  But  the  great  end  and  object  that  I  have  in 
view  is  to  show  the  criminal  tendency,  the  mischievous  nature, 
of  these  crimes,  and  the  means  taken  to  elude  their  discovery. 
I  am  now  giving  your  Lordships  that  general  view  which  may 
serve  to  characterise  Mr.  Hastings'  adminisfratiou  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  it. 
g2^<>'        When  this  charge  was  thus  got  rid  of,  the  other  charge 
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remaiaed      There  waa  a  charge  from  Munny  Begum,  aisfu-itm. 
woDuin  of  the  first  luid  highest  rank  there,  and  upon  whom  ipiTut  Hr. 
Mr.  Hastings  hns  not  been  able  to  fix  any  stain  at  all.     It  uunnj^'^ 
was  proved  upon  oath  to  his  face  that  a  bribe  of  40,0i)0/.*  Besum. 
was  paid  him.     That  proof  was  entered  ia  the  records,  and 
transmitted  to  Europe.     So  that  it  did  not  stand,  as  Mr. 
Hastings  gives  out,  that  there  was  nothing  ag^nst  him,  and 
that  when  he  had  got  rid  of  Nnndcomar  ana  hia  charge  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  whole.     No  such  thing.     An  immensa 
load  of  bribery  remained.     Charges  were  coming  afterwards 
from  every  part  of  the  province — and  there  was  no  office  in 
the  execution  of  justice  which  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had 
sold  in  the  moat  flagitious  manner. 

After  all  this  thundering  the  sky  grew  calm  and  clear,  and 
Ur.  Hastings  eat,  with  recorded  peculation,  with  peculation 
proved  upon  oath  on  the  minutes  of  thatveiy  Council,  at  the 
bead  of  that  Council  and  that  board  where  hia  peculations 
were  proved  ngunst  him.  These  were  afterwards  transmitted 
and  recorded  in  the  registers  of  his  maaterd  as  an  eternal 
monument  of  his  corruption,  and  his  high  disobedience,  and 
flagitious  attempts  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  various 
peculations  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  to  the  disgrace  and 
cuin  of  the  country  committed  to  his  care. 

Mr,  Hastings,  after  the  execution  of  Nundcomar,  if  he  had  ™' ^^^l^"* 
intended  to  make  even  a  decent  and  commonly  sensible  use  ^''y,^!^ 
of  it,  would  naturally  have  said,  "This  man  is  justly  taken 
away,  who  has  accused  me  of  those  crimes  ;  but  rb  there  are 
other  witnesses,  as  there  are  other  means  of  a  further  inquiry, 
as  the  man  is  gone  of  whose  perjuries  I  might  have  reason 
to  be  afraid,  let  us  now  go  into  the  inquiry."  I  think  he  did 
very  ill  not  to  go  into  the  inquiry  when  the  man  was  alive: 
bat  be  it-so,  that  ho  was  afraid  of  him  and  waited  till  he  was 
dead — why  not  afterwards  go  into  such  an  inquiry?  Why 
not  go  into  an  inquiry  of  all  the  other  peculations  and  chai^eg 
upon  him,  wluch  were  iaaumerable  ;  one  of  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  in  particular,  the  chaige  of  Kiuii  Munny  Begum 
of  having  received  from  her,  or  her  adopted  son,  a  bribe  of 
40,000JL  ?  Is  it  fit  for  a  governor  to  say — will  Mr.  Hastings 
say  before  this  august  assembly — "  I  may  be  accuaed  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  I  am  upon  my  defence ;  let  all  charges 
Funain  agunst  me ;  X  will  not  give  you  an  account"?  Is  it 
fit  that  a  governor  should  sit  with  recorded  bribery  upon 

*  15,0001.  in  renicd  copy. 
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a  PBBJT88.  hun  at  the  head  of  a  public  board,  and  the  government  of  a 
great  kingdom,  when  it  is  in  his  power  by  inquiry  to  do  it 
ft\ray?  No;  the  chastity  of  character  ofnman  in  that  situation 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  hia  innocence.  Nay,  more 
depended  upon  it.  His  innocence  regarded  himaelf;  his 
character  regarded  the  public  justice,  regarded  his  authority, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  Cnglish  in  that  country.  I  charge 
it  upon  him  that,  not  only  did  he  suppress  the  inquiry  to  the 
best  of  hia  power  (and  it  shall  be  proved),  but  be  did  not  in 
any  one  instance  endeavour  to  clear  off  that  imputation  and 
reproach  from  the  English  government.  He  went  further ; 
he  never  denied  hardly  any  of  those  charges  at  the  time. 
They  aie  eo  numerous  that  I  cannot  be  positive;  some  of 
thetn  he  might  meet  with  some  sort  of  denial ;  but  the  most 
part  be  did  not. 

The  first  thing  a  man  under  such  an  accusatioo  owes  to 
the  world  is  to  deny  the  charge  ;  next  to  put  it  to  the  proof; 
and,  lastly,  to  let  inquiry  freely  go  on.  Mr.  Hastings  did 
not  permit  this,  but  stopped  it  all  in  his  power.  I  ttm  to 
mention  some  exceptions  perhaps  hereafter,  which  will  teod 
to  fortify  the  principle  tenfold. 
J^.^^  Mr,  Hastings  promised  the  court  of  Directors — to  whom 
^™J^J^*  he  never  denied  the  facta — a  full  and  liberal  explanation  of 
■tot  roioueo.  these  trangactions  ;  which  full  and  liberal  explanation  he 
never  gave.  Many  years  passed;  even  Farhament  took 
notice  of  it ;  and  he  never  gave  them  a  liberal  explanation, 
or  any  explanation  at  all  of  them.  A  man  may  say — "  I  am 
threatened  with  a  suit  in  court,  and  it  may  be  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  me  if  I  disclose  my  defence."  That  is  a  proper 
answer  foT  a  man  in  common  life,  who  has  no  particmar 
character  to  sustain ;  hut  is  that  a  proper  answer  for  a 
governor  accused  of  bribery,  that  accusation  bein^  transmitted 
to  hia  masters,  and  his  masters  giving  credit  to  it?  Good  God! 
is  that  a  .ttate  in  which  a  man  is  to  say — "  I  am  here  upon 
the  defensive.  I  am  on  my  guard.  1  will  give  you  no  satis- 
faction. I  have  promised  it,  hut  I  have  deferred  it  for  seven 
or  eight  years."     Is  not  that  tantamount  to  a  denial? 

Mr.  Hastings  having  had  that  great  body  of  bribery  before 
him,  providentially  was  freed  from  Nundcomar,  one  of  his 
accusers ;  and,  as  good  events  do  not  come  alone — I  think 
there  is  some  such  proverb— it  did  so  happen  that  all  the  rest, 
or  a  great  many  of  tbcm,  ran  away :  but,  however,  their 
recorded  evidence  continued.  No  new  ones  came  in ;  and 
Mr,  Hastings  enjoyed  that   happy   repose  wbidi   branded 
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pecnlation,  fixed  and  etemiBed  upon  the  records  of  the  Com-iaPEB-uss. 
pany,  mast  leave  upon  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  integrity. 

My  Lords,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  man  but  owes  ponamtin 
E(»nething  to  his  character.     It  is  the  grace,  undoubtedly,  of  J^°^ 
a  yirtnoaa   firm   mind    often    to    despise    common   vulgar  defend  their 
calumny  ;  but  if  ever  there  ie  an  occasion  in  which  it  does 
become  such  a  mind  to  disprove  it,  it  is  the  case  of  being 
purged  in  hi^  office  with  pecuniary  malveraation,  pecuniary 
corruption.     There  is  no  case  in  which  it  becomes  an  honest 
man,  much  less  a  great  man,  to  leave  upon  record  speoilic 
duu^es  agiunst  him  of  corruption  in  hia  government,  without 
taking  any  one  step  whatever  to  refute  ^em. 

Though  Mr.  Hasttnga  took  no  step  to  refute  the  charges,  ur.uut- 
he  took  many  steps  to  punish  the  authors  of  them ;  aod  those  m^t'or'bia ' 
miserable   people   who   had  the   folly  to   make   complaints  "'^'^^ 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  make  them  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  under  every  sanction  of  public  faifn  in 
giving  those  charges,  every  person  concerned  in  tbem  hoa 
been,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  since  his  restoration  to  power, 
absolutely  undone  ;  brought  from  the  highest  situation  to  the 
lowest  misery  ;  so  that  they  may  have  good  reason  to  repent 
(hey  ever  trusted  an  English  Council,  that  they  ever  trusted 
a  court  of  Directors,  that  they  ever  dared  to  moke  th^r 
complaints. 

And  here  I  chaise  Mr.  Hastings  that  never  to  take  a 
single  step  to  defeat  or  detect  any  of  those  charges  against 
him  as  false,  and  yet  to  punish  the  authors  of  them,  ie  such  a 
sabversion  of  all  principles  of  British  government  as  will 
deserve,  and  will  I  dare  say  meet,  your  Lordships'  most  severe 
animadversion. 

There  seems,  with  regard  to  detection,  to  be  a  sort  of  paase  vtt.  Hut- 
here  in  his  peculations,  a  sort  of  gap,  as  if  pages  were  torn  ^^q^"' 
ont.     No   longer  do  you  meet  with  the   same  activity  in  f^g^^ 
taking  money  that  you  before  find.     Not  even  a  trace  ofj«^I^Sr 
complimentary  presents  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  during 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  tlie  majority  in  the  Council  of 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis.    There 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truce  with  that  sort  of  conduct 
for  a  while,  and  Mr.  Hastings  rested  upon  his  arms.     How- 
ever, the  very  moment  of  the   return  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
power,  peculation  began  again  just  at  the  same  instant    The 
moment  we  find  bira  free  from  the  compuluon  and  terror  of 
a  majority  of  persons  otherwise  disposed  than  himself,  we 
find  liim  at  his  peculation  agun. 
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IS  FKB-nes.      My  Lords,  nt  this  time  very  serious  inquiries  had  begun  in 
inquiriesin  the  House  of  Commona  concerning  peculation.     They  did 
or  Ommon*  not  go  directly  to  Bengal ;  but  they  began  upon  the  coaet  of 
hcdU^    Coromandel,  and  with  the  principal  governors  there.     There 
was,  however,  an  universal  opinion — and  justly  founded — that 
Mr.  Hut-     that  inquiry  would  go  to  far  greater  lengths.     Mr.  Hastings 
tSudi'to^      was  resolved  then  to  change  the  whole  course  and  order  of 
™i^hi«    his    proceeding.     Kothing    could  persuade  him  upon  any 
**      account  to  lay  a^de  his  system  of  bribery ;   that  he  was  re- 
solved to  persevere  in.     The  point  was,  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  safety.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  depositing  very  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  through  the  means  of 
the  two  persons  I  have  named,  namely,  the  deputy  treasurer 
and  the  accountant,  paying  them  in  and  taking  houda  for  them 
08  money  of  hia  own,  mtitting  him  to  interest. 

This  was  his  first  method  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  some 
of  his  bribes.  Not  that  I  would  in  the  least  suggest,  or  have 
your  Lordships  to  believe,  that  I  acquiesce  in  my  mind  that 
these  were  his  only  bribes ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think 
there  were  an  infinite  number  besides :  hut  it  did  ao  happen 
that  these  were  bribes  which  he  thought  might  be  discovered, 
some  of  which  he  knew  were  discovered,  and  all  of  which  he  ' 
knew  might  become  the  subject  of  a  parliamentaryjnquiry. 

I  may  state  here  that  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  over  to  the  court  ' 
of  Directors  that  there  were  certain  sums  of  money  that  be 
had  received  which  were  not  his  own ;  but  that  he  had  re- 
ceived them   for  their   use.     By   this  time  his  intercourse 
with  gentlemen  of  the  law  became  more  considerable  than 
at  first.     When  first  attacked  for  presents  he  never  denied 
the  receipt  of  them,  or  pretended  to  say  they  were  for  public 
porpoees ;  but  upon  looking  more  into  the  covenants,  and 
probably  with  better  legal  advice,  he  found  it  must  not  be 
money  received  for  hia  own  use ;  and  though  he  did  receive 
Hispreinipa these  bribes  for  his  own  use, — "yet,"  says  he,  "there  was 
^ibStor'^  an  inwanl  destination  of  them  in  my  own  mind  to   your 
of  th^&iSJ.  '*®''^^''  *°^  '■''  y*'"'"  benefit  have  I  applied  them."     Now, 
iwny.         here    ia    a    new    system    of   bribery,    contrary    to    law ; 
very  ingenioua,  but  I  believe  with  as  little  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  man  as  any  pretence  that  was   ever  used.     Here 
Mr,  Hastings  changes  nis  ground.     Before,  he  was  in  some 
measure  upon  the  defenuve ;  he  was  considered  as  a  peonla- 
tor :  he  did  not  deny  the  fact ;  he  did  not  refund  the  money. 
He  foiight  it  off;  he  stood  upon  the  defensiTe,  and  used  all 
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the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  tlie  inquiry.  That  was  la  Ps^itss. 
the  first  em  of  his  corruption  —  a  bold,  ferocious,  plsiiif 
downright,  use  of  power.  In  the  second  he  is  grown  a  littlo 
more  careful  and  guarded, — the  c0ect  of  subtlety;  and  there- 
fore he  appears  no  longer  as  a  defendant,  he  holds  himself 
tip  with  a  firm,  dignified  and  erect,  countenance,  nnd  Bays : — ■ 
"  I  am  not  here  any  more  as  a  delinquent,  a  receiver  of 
bribes,  to  be  punbhed  for  what  I  have  done  wrong,  or  at 
least  to  suflTer  in  my  character  for  it  No  I  I  nm  a  great 
iaventive  geniua,  who  have  gone  out  of  all  the  onlioiiry  roads 
of  finance,  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  unknown  r^ona 
of  that  6(»eDce,  and  nave  for  the  first  time  established  the 
corruption  of  the  supreme  magistrate  aa  a  principle  of  re< 
source  for  gOTeromcnt."  His  is  public-spirited  peculation, 
patriotic  bribery.  Other  people  have  turned  private  nces 
into  public  benefits.  He  goes  the  full  length  of  that,  and  turns 
his  private  peculation  into  a  public  benefit  This  is  what  you 
are  to  thank  him  for.  You  are  to  consider  him  as  a  ^eat  in- 
ventor upon  this  occasioa  It  is  said  timt  ambassadors  are 
sent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  benefit  of  their  country.*  Mr. 
Hastings  has  extended  that  principle,  and  states  himself  to  be 
the  person  who  receives  bribes  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

My  Lfflds,  if  you  go  upon  that  principle,  if,  after  all  you  ?^^^ 
have  exacted  from  the  people  by  taxes  and  public  imposts,  oaixigBo- ' 
you  are  to  let  loose  your  servants  upon  them,  by  bribery  ^^briba 
and  pecabtion  to  extort  what  they  can  from  them  to  apply  ^'orthT 
to  the  public   service  whenever   they  please,  this  shocking  pabitc 
conseqaeace  will  follow  from  it : — when  one  of  the  Governor's 
bribes  is  discovered,  he  will  say,  "  What  is  tlmt  to  you  ? 
Mind   your  business.     I  intend  it  for  the  public  service." 
Suppose  a  man  attacks  him,  that  man  loses  the  favour  of  the 
Governor  General  and  the  India  Company,     They  say,  the 
Governor  has  been   doing  a  meritorious   action,    extorting 
bribes  for  our  benefit,  and  you  have  the  impudence  to  think 
of  prosecuting  him.     So  that  the  moment  the  bribe  is  detected 
it  is  instantly  turned  into  a  merit.    And  that  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  we  shall  prove  whenever  a  bribe  has  been 
discovered. 

Hr.  Hastings'  conduct  may  bethought  irrational.    But,E[n!ctor 
diank  God !  guilt  was  never  a  rational  thing  :  it  distorts  all  ^^'^  nu, 

•  Thit  bmoiu  Mjiog  onRiaated  «ith  Sir  HeDi7  WottoD,  vbo  iacorred  the 
dlB{rfeanire  of  hi*  mailer,  Kiog  Jimea  the  l^rst,  bj  writing  In  an  illnun,  in 
Ilalj,  this  tentimeDt,—  "  Aa  unbtuador  ii  an  honeat  man,  sent  to  lie  abraad  for 
Ae  good  of  his  coantTy." — Sh  Wordfirwtlt'i  "  Eceletiattieal  Biogrsphj,'' 
ed.l8Sa,T0LiT,,p.Mi 
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i8Fn.iTfl8.the  Jaculties  of  the  mind;  it  perverta  it,  snd  leaves  a  man 
no  longer  in  the  free  use  of  his  reason ;  it  ptits  him  into 
snch  a  confudon  that  he  has  recourse  to  such  miserable  expe- 
dients as  all  those  who  are  used  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment know  have  heea  the  cause  of  detection  of  half  the 
villanies  in  the  world.  God  forbid  that  prudence,  the 
supreme  guide  as  well  as  first  director  of  all  the  virtues, 
should  ever  be  employed  in  the  use  of  all  the  vices  I  Xo,  it 
takes  the  lead  of  all,  and  never  will  be  but  where  justice 
accompanies  it ;  and  if  ever  it  is  attempted  to  be  brought 
into  the  service  of  the  vices  it  immediatetj  subverts  their 
cause.  It  tends  to  the  diaoovery  of  vice,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  6nally  to  its  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 
lfl^But•  I  am  to  inform  your  Lordships  that,  when  Mr,  Hasting 
donic^i-  made  these  great  discoveries  to  the  court  of  Directors,  he 
fSSii^'X*  never  told  them  who  gave  him  the  money— upon  what  occa- 
^mSSSl  ^^°^  ^^  received  it — by  what  hands  or  to  what  purposes  he 
employed  it.  In  the  first  place  the  accounts  he  has  given 
of  this  money  are  totally  false  and  contradictory.  Uow  one 
does  not  want  more  reason  to  judge  of  a  transaction  being 
fraudulent  than  that  the  accounts  given  of  it  are  false.  There 
is  a  presumption  that  the  transaction  is  bad  when  the  accounts 
are  false;  and  Mr.  Hastings  has  given  three  accounts,  utterly 
irreooncileable  with  each  other.  He  is  asked, "  How  came  you 
to  take  bonds  for  this  money,  if  it  wa«  not  your  own  ?  How 
Game  you  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  state  of  the  Company's 
records,  and  to  suppose  you  were  a  lender  to  the  Company, 
when  in  reality  vou  were  their  debtor  ?  "  His  answer  is,  "  I 
really  cannot  tell,  I  have  forgotten  my  reasons  ;  the  distance 
of  time  is  so  great — namely,  a  time  of  about  two  years  or  not 
so  long — I  cannot  ^ve  an  account  of  the  matter.  Perhaps 
I  had  this  motive ;  jierhaps  I  hod  another ;  but  what  is  the 
most  curious — perhaps  I  had  none  at  all  which  I  can  now 
recollect."  This  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Hastings  gives — 
his  own  fraudulent  representation  of  a  corrupt  transaction  : — 

"  For  my  motivea  for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Council  or  of  the  court  of  Direoton,  and  for  taking  bonds  for 
part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others  into  the  treasury  u  deposits  on  mj 
own  accoant,  I  have  generallr  sccoonted  in  my  letter  to  the  honourable 
court  of  Directors  of  the  22Dd  of  May,  17B2,  namely,  that  1  either  chose  to 
conceal  the  first  receipts  from  public  curiosity  by  receiving  bonds  for  the 
amoant,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied  design,  which  my  memoir 
at  that  diit»nce  of  time  could  verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
IDT  cue  to  observe  the  sune  means  with  the  rest.  It  trill  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of  roy  intentions 
after  a  lapse  of  thice  yean,  having  declared  at  the  tdme  that  many  parti- 
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cuUnbnd  escaped  my  remembniic« ;  ndther  ihsll  I  attempt  to  add  more  i8¥HB.lje8, 
than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  the  facts  implied  io  that  report  of  them,  aod        ^~ 
anch  iDfEreDces  as  oeceaMrilj,  or  with  a  3troii|{  probability,  follow  them."* 

My  Lordd,  you  see  that  he  fairly  gives  up  the  esplano- 
tioD.  He  has  used  nn  artifice,  a  stratagem,  which  he  knovra 
will  not  do  :  he  cnn not  account  for  it)  find  covers  the  treach- 
ery of  hia  conduct  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory.  Frequent 
appliciitiona  were  made  Xo  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  article 
from  the  Company — gentle  hints — gemitus  eohimbtE  ;  rather, 
little  amorous  complaints  that  he  was  not  more  open  and 
communicative.  But  all  those  gentle  insinuations  were  never 
able  to  bring  any  further  account  of  this  matter  till  he  came 
to  llngland.  When  he  came  here,  he  lef^  not  only  hia 
memory,  but  all  his  notes  and  references  behind  in  India. 
When  he  was  in  India,  the  Company  could  get  no  account 
because  he  was  not  in  England ;  and,  when  he  woe  in  Eng- 
land, they  could  get  no  account  because  his  papers  were  in 
India.  iSo  he  sends  over  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  give  that  account 
of  his  affairs  which  he  was  not  able  to  give  himself.  Observe, 
here  is  a  man  taking  money,  privately,  corruptly,  on  the 
faith  of  its  being  sanctified  by  the  future  application,  taking 
false  securities  to  cover  it,  and  who,  when  called  upon  to  tell 
whom  he  got  the  money  from,  for  what  ends  and  on  what 
occasion,  neither  will  tell  in  India  nor  can  tell  in  England, 
but  sends  for  such  an  account  as  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  furnish. 

And  here,  my  Lords,  begins  an  account  of  what  I  think 
much  the  most  serious  part  of  this  transaction,  which  is,  the 
effect  of  bribery,  corruption  and  peculation.  My  Lords,  I  am 
first  to  ftate  to  ^ou  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible 
means  which  Mr.  Haslings  made  use  of  to  lay  all  the  country 
under  contribution,  to  bnng  the  whole  of  it  into  such  dejection 
as  should  put  his  bribes  out  of  the  way  of  discovery.  Such 
another  example  of  boldness  and  contrivance  I  believe  the 
world  cannot  furnish,  I  have  already  shown  that  he  let 
the  whole  of  the  lands  to  fnrm  to  the  banyas.  Next,  that, 
among  the  moss  of  his  corruptions,  he  sold  the  whole 
Mohammedan  government  of  thitt  country  to  a  woman. 
This  was  bold  enough,  one  should  think.  But  I  am  to  tell  Prorind*] 
your  Lordships,  without  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  S^bj" 
the  revenue  charge  in  1772,  that  he  had  appointed  six^J;f^^ 
provincial  Councils,  each  consisting  of  many  members,  who  i^tthare- 
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1SFSB.1T8S.  had  theordinaryadmiaistnitioii  of  civil  justice  in  that  country, 
aud  tte  whole  business  of  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 
Those  provincial  Councils  accounted  to  the  Goveruor  General 
and  Council,  who,  in  the  revenue  department,  bad  the  whole 
management,  control  and  regulation,  of  the  revenue. 
jVlr.  Hastings  did  in  several  papers  to  the  court  of  Directors 
declare  that,  wliich  at  fir^t  he  stated  only  as  expciimental, 
to  have  proved  useful  in  the  experiment.  And,  on  that 
use  aud  ujion  that  experiment,  lie  had  sent  even  the  plan 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  have  it  confirmed  with  the  last 
and  most  «acred  authority  of  this  country.  The  court  of 
Directors  desired  that,  if  he  thought  any  other  method  more 
proper,  he  would  send  it  to  them  for  their  approbation  and 
for  his  instruction  in  his  conduct. 

Thus  the  whole  face  of  the  British  government,  the  whole 
Sgiipn^     °^  ^^  order  and  constitution,  remained  from  1772  to  1781. 
pondBiMce  He   had    got  rid  some  time  before  by   death  of  General 
dioTBoneai!  Claveriug,  by  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  and  by  lesation, 
uersecutJon  and  dereliction  of  authority,  he  had  shaken  off 
Mr.  Francis.     The  whole  Council  therefore  consisting  only 
of  himself  nnd  Mr.  Wheeler,  he,  having  the  casting  vote, 
was  the  whole  Council ;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
principle,  decency  and  decorum,  rendered  it  improper  for 
him  to  take  any  extraordinary  acts  without  the  sanction  of 
the  court  of  Directors,   that  was  tlie  time.     Mr.  Wheeler 
was  taken  off.     Despsur  perhaps  rendered  the  man  who  had 
■    been  in  opposition  futilely  before  compliablc.     The  man  is 
dead.      He  certainly  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Hastings :  if  he 
had  it  would  have  been  in  Tain.     But  those  very  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  atrocious  in  Mr.  Hastings  to  make 
any  change,  induced  him  to  make  this.     He  thought  that  a 
moment's  time  was  not  to  be  lost;  that  other   colleagues 
might  come  where  he  might  be  overpowered  by  majority 
again,    and    not  be    able   to    pursue   hie    corrupt    plans. 
Therefore   he  resolved — your   Lordships   will    remark   the 
whole  of  the  systematic  plan ;  it  is  the  most  daring  bribery 
and  peculation  that  ever  was — he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of 
Son  oi'iii'u*  the  power  of  his  Council  iji  future  to  check  or  control  him  in 
proviudai     any  of  his  e\il  practices.     The  first  thine  he  did   was  to 
nndiiBieRa.  rorm  anappareut  Council  for  the  management  of  the  revenues, 
™eMo«    io  which  they  were  not  bound,  except  they  thought  fit,  to 
mpoiQicd    ^^^^  *"y  etfectual  reference  to  the  supreme  Council     He 
tK!  iiimwif.   delected  to  them,  that  is,  to  four  covenanted  servants  of 
the  Company,  those  functions  which,  by  act.  of  Parliament 
nnd  by  me  Company's  orders,  were  to  be  esenssed  by  the 
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Council.  He  delegated  tofour  gentlemen,  creatures  of  his  own,  w  gM-iwa 
bis  own  powers;  but  he  laid  them  out  to  good  intereet.     It 
appears  odd  that  one  of  the  first  acte  of  a  Governor  General, 
BO  jealoue  of  hb  power  a&  he  is  known  to  be,  when  he  had 
idl  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  should  be  to  put  all  the 
revenues  out  of  his  own  power.     That  upon  the  first  view 
is  an  extraordinary  proceeding.     Then  his  next  step  was, 
without  apprisiDg  the  court  of  Directors  of  his  intention, 
or  giving  an  idea  of  any  such  intention  to  his  colleagues 
while  they  were  alive,  or  before  they  returned  to  Europe, 
in  a  moment,  in  one  day,  to  suppress  and  annihilate  the 
whole  authority  of  the  provincial  Councils,  and  to  delegate 
the   whole   power   to   thoee  four  gentlemen.      Those  four  ue  tppvints 
gentlemen  had  for  their  secretary  an  agent,  given  to  them  q^^  giog 
by   Mr.  Hastings — a  name  that  you  wilT  often   hear  of — J|j!}'""*^ 
a  name  at  the  sound  of  which   all  India  turns   pde— the 
most  wicked,   the   most   atrocious,   the    boldest,   the   most 
dexterous,  villain   that   ever   the   rank   servitude    of    that 
country  has  produced.     My  Lords,  I  am  speaking  with  the 
utmost    freedom,   because   there    never    was    a    friend   of 
Mr.  HasUngs,  there  never  was  a  foe  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there 
never  was  any  human  person,   that   ever  differed  on  this 
occasion  or  expressed  any  other  idea  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
the  friend   of  Mr.  Hastings  whom  he  iutmstcd   with  this 
important  post.     But  you  shall  hear,  from  tiic  account  given 
by  themselves,  what  the  Council  thought  of  their  functions, 
of  their  efficiency  for  the  charge,   and  in  whose  hands  it  '^J^^!?"' 
really  was,     I  beg,  hope  and  trust,  that  your  Lordships  will  ditothel" 
bear  from  the  persons  themselves,  who  were  t4)pointed  to  ^£ "" 
execute  the  office,  their  opinion  of  the  real  execution  of  it, 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  plan   for  which   Mr.  Hastings 
deatiuyed  the  whole  English  administration  in  India: 

"Hie  committee  must  bave  s  dewui,  or  executive  oEBcer-~call  him  by 
wbat  naine  you  please.  This  num.  in  fact,  has  all  the  revenue  pud  at 
&e  PreudeDcjr  at  his  disposal ;  and  can,  if  he  has  aaj  abilities,  bring  all 
file  reoters  under  contnbution.  It  is  little  advantage  to  reatraiii  the 
committee  theraaelves  from  briberr  or  corruption,  when  their  e.iecutire 
officer  has  the  power  of  practising  Doth  undetected.  To  display  the  arts 
emplojed  bj  a  native  on  such  occasions  would  fill  a  volume.  He 
ditcoven  the  secret  Tesources  of  the  zemindars  and  renters,  their  enemies 
ud  competitors ;  and  hj  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear,  raised  upon  these 
foundations,  be  can  wurlt  them  to  his  purpose,  llie  committee,  with  the 
bea^intentioIls,  beat  abilities,  and  steadiest  application,  must  after  all  be 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  dewan."  * 

*  Quoted  from  Shore's  "  Remarks  on  the  Mode  of  admiaiitering  Justice  to 
the  Matirct  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Collection  of  the  lievenues ; "  accompaDjing 
a  Hl&ate  of  iba  Govenior  Oeneral,  dal«d  IStb  Ma;,  17SS.  Ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ISth  of  Apiil,  1766. 
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18  p«B.iT8S.  Yolir  Lordships  see  what  tbo  opinion  of  the  Council  was  of 
The  Council  their  own  constitution ;  you  see  what  they  are  made  for ; 
Oimpi''  "^  You  see  for  what  purposes  the  great  revenue  trust  is  taken 
OoviiidSing.  fpQQi  thg  Council  general,  from  the  supreme  government; 
you  see  for  what  purposes  the  executive  power  is  des- 
troyed; you  have  it  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
commission,  at  first  four  in  number  and  afterwords  five,  who 
was  the  moat  active,  efficient,  member  of  it;  you  see  that  it 
is  mode  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  that  integrity,  ability  and  vigilance,  is 
nothing ;  and  the  whole  country  may  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution by  that  perison  who  can  thus  practise  bribery  with 
impunity.  Therefore  your  Lordships  see  that  the  delegation 
is  ^ven  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  nil  the  authority  of  the  country, 
above  and  below,  to  this  Gunga  Goviud  Sing.  The  screen, 
the  veil)  spread  before  thiu  transaction  h  torn  open  by  the  very 
people  themselves  who  are  the  tools.  They  know  they  can  do 
nothing.  They  know  they  are  tools  in  ^le  hands  of  Gunga 
Govind  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  uses  his  name  and  authority 
to  make  them  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  basest,  the  wickedest, 
the  corruptest,  the  most  audacious  and  atrocious  villain  ever  > 
heard  of.  It  is  to  him  all  the  English  authority  is  sacrificed: 
and  four  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  be  his  tools  ftud  instru- 
ments. Tools  and  instruments  for  what  P  They  themselves 
state  that,  if  he  has  the  intention,  he  has  the  power  and 
ability  to  lay  the  whole  country  under  contribution ;  that 
he  entei^  into  their  most  minute  secrets,  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  tlieir  family  afiairs,  and  has  a  power  totally  to  subvert  and 
destroy  their  familiea  And  we  shall  show,  upon  that  head, 
that  he  well  fulfilled  the  offices  for  which  he  was  appointed. 
Did  Mr,  Hastings   pretend   to   eay   that  he   destroyed   the 

Erovincial  Councils  for  their  corruptness  or  inefSciency  when 
e  dissohed  them ?  No ;  he  says  he  has  no  objection  to 
their  competency,  no  chaige  to  make  agiunat  their  conduct, 
but  that  he  has  destroyed  them  for  his  new  arrangement. 
And  what  is  his  new  arrangement  ?  Gunga  Govina  Sing  ! 
Forty  English  gentlemen  were  removed  from  their  offices  by 
that  change,  Mr.  Hastings  did  it,  however,  very  economically; 
for  all  those  gentlemen  were  instantly  put  upon  pensions,  and 
coneeqtiently  burdened  the  establishment  with  a  new  charge. 
CtMtoftba  Weill  but  the  new  Council  was  formed  and  constituted 
Cuuneii.  upon  a  very  economical  principle.  These  five  gentlemen — 
you  will  have  it  in  proof — with  the  necessary  expenses  of 
their  office,  were  a  charge  of  62,000/.  a  year  upon  the 
establishment.     But  for  great,  eminent,  capital,  Berrices, 
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62,000/.,  thougli  a  much  larger  sum  thiui  what  was  thought  ism. itbs. 
fit  to  be  allowed  for  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
itsetf,  I  will  admit — I  will  pass  it  It  shall  be  granted  to 
Mr.  HastingB  that  the  peasions  of  all  the  Council,  which 
created  a  new  burden  on  the  establishment,  were  all  well 
disposed,  provided  the  Council  did  their  duty.  But  hear 
what  they  say  themselves.  They  are  not  there  put  to  do  any 
duty;  they  can  do  no  duty;  their  integrity  avails  them 
notnin? ;  ^ey  are  tools  in  the  hand  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing. 
Then  Mr.  Hnstinga  has  loaded  the  revenue  with  62,OOOA  a 
year  to  make  Gunga  Govind  Sing  master  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orisea.  What  must  the  machinery  be, 
what  must  be  the  thing  to  be  moved,  when  it  has  cost  in 
tools  for  Gunga  Guvind  iSiug  62,000^  a  year  to  the  Company  ? 
There  is  the  thing.  It  is  not  my  representation,  not  the 
representation  of  observant  strangers,  of  good  and  decent 
people  that  understand  the  nature  of  that  service,  but  it  ia 
th«  opinion  of  the  tools  themselves,  that  they  could  be 
nothing  else  than  tools  in  that  situation.  Tools  to  whom  ? 
To  the  worst,  to  the  most  dangerous,  of  men ;  for,  if  he 
bos  abilities,  those  abilities  he  con  pervert  to  the  worst  of 
pnrpoees. 

Now,  did  Mr.  Hastings  employ  this  man  without  a  know- Mr.  bmi- 
ledge  of  his  character?     His  character  was  known  to  Mr.  iwu^ 
Hastings ;  it  was  recorded  long  before :  he  was  turned  out  of  Q^JiSd 
another  office.     Mr.   Hastings  says : — "  It  ia  true  the  man  is  ^{^J;^ 
generally  ill  spoken  of;  but,"  says  he,  "  nothing  partlcnlar 
that  I  know  of  is  laid  to  his  charge  ;  nobody  denies  his  abili- 
ties."  Now,  if  anything  in  the  world  should  induce  y'ou  to  put 
the  whole  trust  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  both  above  and 
below,  into  a  man's  hands,  and  to  delegate  to  him  all  the 
jurisdiction,  it  must  be  that  he  was  at  least  a  man  of  integrity,  - 
or  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,     Mr.  Hastings  does 
not  pretend  that  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  int^rity. 
He  knew  that  he  was  turned  out  of  office  by  others,  and 
that  he  was  not  able  to  contradict  the  charge  brought  against 
hun.     He  knew  that  he  was  turned  out  of  ottice  by  his 
colle^ues,  and  for  reasons  assigned  upon  record  and  ap- 

Soved  by  the  Directors,  for  malversation  tn  office  before 
e  had  crept  ^un  into  the  Calcutta  committee ;  and  they 
were  Dpon  the  point  of  turning  him  out  for  malversation, 
when  Mr.  Hastmga  saved  them  the  trouble  by  turning  them 
out.     So  that,  in  aU  times,  in  all  characters,  in  all  places, 
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18  FBciTsa.  lie  stood   as  a  mnn  of  ft  bad   character  and   evil  repute, 
without  going  a  bit  further,  though  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
great  abiutiea. 
Bad  men  My  Lords,  permit  me  for  one  moment  to  drop  my  repre- 

Iwb  to"^  sentative  character  here,  and  to  speak  to  your  Lordshipa  only 
*^"-  as  a  man  of  much  experience  in  the  world,  and  conrenant 
with  the  affairs  and  with  the  characters  of  men.  I  do  then 
declare,  and  wish  it  may  stand  recorded  to  posterity,  that 
tjicre  never  was  n  bad  man  that  had  ability  for  good 
secviee.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  such  men.  Their  minds 
are  so  distorted  to  selfish  purposes,  to  knavish,  artificial  and 
crafly,  means  of  accompiishing  those  selfish  ends,  that  if  put 
to  any  good  service  they  are  poor,  dull,  helpless.  Their 
natural  faculties  never  have  that  direction ;  they  we  paralytic 
on  thai  dde ;  the  muBclcs,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that 
ought  to  move  it  are  nil  gone.  They  know  no^iing  but  how 
to  pursue  selfish' ends  by  wicked  and  indirect  means.  No 
man  ever  knowingly  employed  a  bad  man  on  account  of 
his  abilities  but  for  evil  endd.  Mr.  Hastings  knew  this  man 
to  be  bad ;  all  the  world  knew  him  to  be  bad  ;  and  how  did 
Mr.  Hastings  employ  him?  In  a  manner  that  he  might  be 
controlled  by  others?  A  great  deal  might  be  said  for  that. 
There  might  be  circumstances  in  which  su<^  a  man  might 
be  used  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  who  ever  thought 
of  putting  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  the 
Council  general  under  lum  ? 
Odum  My  Lords,  as  soon  as  we  find  Ounga  Govind  Sing  here, 

^Jk^ed^  we  find  him  employed  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  meant 
hri^for     '"  ^  employed;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  him  employed  in 
^Hwt*     takii^  corrupt  bribes  and  corrupt  presents  for  Mr.  Hastings;. 
Though  the  committee  were  tools  in  his  hands,  he   was  a 
too|  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  he  had,  as  we  shall 
prove,    constant,  umfoim  and  close,  ccnnmuniciitions  with 
Mr.  Hastings.     And,  indeed,  we  may  be  saved  a  good  deal 
of  the  trouble  of  proof;  for  Mr.   Hastings  himself,   by  ac- 
knowledging him  to  be  his  broker,  has  pretty  well  atrtheo- 
ticated  a  secret  correnwndence  between  tnem.     Mr.  Larldns 
was   written   to  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent,   pressing,    tender,   solicitations   of    the   conrt  of 
Directors,  which  they  always  inunuated  to  him  in  a  veiy 
delicate  manner.     He  writes  to  Mr.  lorkiDs  to  find  out,  if 
Arconntbr  lie  Can,  some  of  his  bribes.     And  accordingly  Mr.  Larldns 
ofnmeof"  has  Sent  over  ap  account  of  various  bribes,  an  account  whidi. 
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flren  before  it  comea  directly  ia  evidencQ  before  you,  it  will  is  no.  itss. 
be  pleasant  for  your  Lordabips  to  read.     In  this  accoant,       '"' 
nader  the  head  "  Diuagepore,  No.  1,"  1  fiad : — 

"  Duplicate  copy  of  the  particulars  of  debts,  in  which  the  coti^poneDt  A  nim  or 
puta  of  sundiy  sums  received  in  the  account  of  the  Honoitnble  Com-  '^l'"'*'''  "^ 
Mny  of  Merchsnts  trading  to  the  EMt  iodiei,  wer«  iweiyed  by  Mr.  kS^? 
Hastings,  and  paid  to  the  lub-treaBurer."  * 

Here  are  a  number  oF  payments.  We  find  ,here,  "  Dinage- 
pore,  peahcuah.t  four  lacaof  rupees— cnbuleat ;"  that  ia,  an 
agreement  to  pay  him  four  lacs  of  rupeee,  of  which  three 
were  received,  and  one  remained  in  balance  at  the  time  thia 
account  was  made  out  All  that  we  know  from  this  account, 
after  all  these  researches,  afler  all  the  court  of  Directors 
oould  do  to  squeeze  it  out  of  him,  is,  that  he  received  from 
Din^epore,  at  twelve  monthly  payments,  a  sum  of  about 
three  lac3  of  rupees,  upon  an  engagement  to  pay  him  four ; 
that  ie,  an  engagement  to  pay  him  4U,000/.,  of  which  he 
received  about  30,000(  And  we  are  told  that  he  received 
this  sum  through  the  hands  of  Gunga  Oovind  Sing ;  and 
that,  besides  receiving  this  through  his  handi,  he  was  ex- 
cee^Bgly  angry  withAi^unga  Oovmd  Sing  for  having  kept 
bock  or  defrauded  him  of  the  sum  of  10,000/.  out  of  the 
40,000/.  This  was  very  reprehensible  behaviour  in  Gungs 
Govind  Sing,  certainly  very  unworthy  of  the  great  and  high 
trust  which  Mr.  Hastings  reposed  in  his  integrity,  to  keep 
back  from  him  the  fourth  part  of  his  whole  bribe.  My 
Jjordfl,  this  letter  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  much  irritated 
at  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  Tou  will  hereafter  see  bow  Mr. 
Hastings  behaves  to  persons  against  whom  he  is  irritated, 
for  their  frauds  upon  him  in  their  joint  concerns.  In  the 
meantime  Gunga  Govind  Sing  rests  with  yon  as  a  person  with 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  is  displeased  on  account  of  infidelity  in 
^d  honourable  trust  of  bribe  undertaker  and  manager. 

My  ZiOrds,  you  are  not  very  much  enlightened,  I  believe,  ObMurity 
by  seeing  these  wordsj  "  Dinagepore,  peshcusb."     We  find  a  ment  rei»- 
pronnce;  we  find  a  sum  of  money  ;  we  find  on  agent  j  and  we  tribe!"  " 
find'  a  receiver.     The  province  is  Dinagepore ;  the  agent  is 
GuDga  Govind  Sing ;  the  sum  agreed  on  is  40,000/, ;  and  the 
receiver  of  apul  of  that  is  Mr.  Hastings.    That  is  all  that  we 
have  seen.     It  is  murder  by  persons  unknown.     Who  it  was 


t  'Ibe  fiiM  V^A  by  a  nmindar  on  liia  invetdtnre, 
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isF»B.iTB8.  that  gave  this  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  manner 
does  in  no  way  appear.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Haatings,  after  all  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  Parliament,  of 
the  Company  and  tbc  public,  has  lost  this  bribe.  And  so  it  is 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  bribes.  But  yet  we  have  discovered 
most  of  them,  though  there  is  some  complexity  in  them. 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  best  way  ia  to  see  what  the  state 
of  transactions  at  Dlnngepore  was  at  thnt  period.  For  if 
Mr.  Hasting?,  in  tbe  transactions  at  that  period,  did  anything 
for  that  district,  it  must  be  presumed  that  this  money  was 
g^ven  for  those  acts;  for  Mr.  Hastings  confesses  it  was  a 
8um  of  money  corruptly  received,  but  honestly  applied. 
It  does  not  signify  much  at  first  view  from  whom  he  received 
it ;  it  is  enough  to  fix  it  that  he  did  receive  it.  But,  because 
the  consequences  of  bis  bribes  make  tbe  main  part  of  what 
I  intend  to  bring  before  your  Lordships,  I  shall  beg  to  state 
to  you,  with  your  indulgence,  what  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  by  a  very  close  investigation  of  the  records,  re- 
specting this  bueiuesB  of  Dinagepore. 
^f^'h^i'*"'  Dinagepore,  Eungpore  and  Edrackpore  (?),  make  a  country, 
Sf  SS*™**  ^  believe,  pretty  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  northern  counties 
imwiiKira  of  England,  Yorkshire  included.  It  is  no  mean  country ;  and 
it  has  a  prince  of  great,  ancient,  illustrious,  descent  at  the 
head  of  it,  called  the  Baja  of  Dinagepore. 

I  find  that,  about  the  month  of  July,  1780,  the  Itaja  of 

DinI^repo^e,  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  died,  leaving 

^j^^JJ^^^f  a  half-brother  and  an  adopted  son.    A  litigation  as  to  the 

^'!£idS'   "occession  instantly  aroso  in  the  lamily  ;  and  this  litigation 

Mr  HttJ    was  naturally  referred  to,  and  was  finally  decided  by,  llie 

ingi.  Governor   General  in  Coundl,  he  being  the  ultimate  aa- 

tbority  for  nil  these  qnestions  there.     This  cause  came  before 

Mr.  Haatings;  and  I  find  that  he  decided  the  question  in 

favour  of  the  adopted  son  of  the  Baja  against  his  half-brother. 

I  find  that,  upon  that  decision,  a  rent  wns  settled  and  a 

Atinepi^    peshcush  or  fine  paid.     So  that  all  that  ia  in  this  transaction 

lioD.  is  fair  and  above  board.     There  is  a  dispute  tiettled ;  there  is 

a  fine  paid  ;  there  ia  a  rent  reserved  to  the  Company ;  and 

the  whole  is  a  fair  settlement     But  I  find  along  with  it 

very  extraordinary  acts;  for  I  find -Mr.  Hastings  taking  a 

part  in  favour  of  the  minor,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 

tl!Lrirai     others  and  contrary  to  his  own.     I  find  that  he  gave  the 

^e^      guardianship  of  this  adopted  son  to  the  brother  of  the  Eani, 

^pw^he    aa  she  is  called,  or  the  wife  of  the  late  Raja  deceased.     He 

s^ite^  was  not  her  adopted  son  ;    but  Mr.  Hastings  gave  the 
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guardianship  to  her  brother.  And  I  find  that,  -when  theisvn.iTM> 
steward  of  the  provmce  of  Dinagepore  was  coming  down  to 
Tepresent  this  case  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings,  so  far 
from  hearing  fully  all  the  parties  in  this  business,  not  only 
sent  him  back,  but  ordered  him  to  be  notually  turned  out  of 
hia  office,  because  it  tended  only  to  increase  the  family  dis- 
sensions, though  the  settling  that  matter  was  actimlly  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  his  office.  So  I  find  that,  if  the  sum  of  BriboUkea 
40,000?.  which  3VIr,  Haatinga  took  at  that  time,  in  1780,  to  i^'ng^ 
which  this  account  seems  to  refer — fur  it  begins  in  July,  1780, 
&nd  ends  at  the  same  period  in  1781,  there  being  reguhir 
payments — be  the  sum  of  money  received  by  him  from  the 
Raja,  this  account  refers  to  s  sum  of  money  corruptly  taken 
by  him  as  a  judge  in  a  litigation  respecting  an  inheritance 
between  two  great  parties.  So  that  he  received  the  sum  of 
40,000^  for  a  judgment,  which,  whether  that  judgment  was 
right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  he  corruptly  received.  He 
received  it,  as  your  Lordships  will  observe,  through  Gunga  Bccdred 
Grovind  Sing.  He  was  the  broker  of  the  agreement — he  was  guS^ 
the  person  who  was  to  receive  it  by  monthly  instalments  ;''*™'"*Biiifc 
and  he  was  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Now  Gunga  Govind 
Sing's  son  was  in  the  office  of  r^etrar  general  of  the  whole 
country ;  who  had  in  his  custody  all  the  papers,  documents, 
and  everything  which  could  tend  to  settle  the  litigation 
among  the  parties.  So  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  took  this  bribe 
&om  the  Itaja  of  Dinagepore,  he  took  a  bribe  from  an  infant 
of  five  years  old  through  the  hands  of  the  registrar  who  had 
the  keeping  of  the  geneolc^es  of  the  family,  whose  opinion, 
record  and  documents,  must  have  a  great,  if  not  the  whole, 
share,  in  settling  the  question.  The  judge  therefore  receives 
a  bribe  through  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  register  of 
the  cause  in  suit.  This  is  the  history  of  this  Dinagepore 
pesbcush;  not  the  public  one  received  from  the  country — for 
that  is  entered  upon  the  records — but  the  private  one. 

My  Lords,  very  soon  after  this  decision,  very  soon  after  the  Officen 
peshcoeh  was  given,  we  find  all  the  officers  under  the  Haja  bi^s  niectea 
were  turned  out  of  their  employment  by  Gunga  Govind  g^"3^^ 
Sing,  by  the  very  man  who  received  the  pesbcush  for  Mr. 
Hastings — if  he  did  receive  it.   We  find  them  ail  turned  out 
of  their  employments;  we  find  them  all  accused,  without 
any  appearance  or  trace  in  the  records  of  any  proof  of  em- 
bezzlement, of  n^lect  in  the  education  of  the  minor  Knja,  of 
the  mismanagement  of  his  aSairs,  or  the  allotment  of  on  un- 
suitable  allowance.    And  accordingly,  to  prevent  the  rela- 
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J8PBB.1786.  tiona  of  his  adopted  mothei^— to  prevent  those  who  might  bo 
Bupposed  to  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  family — from 
abusing  the  tru>4t  of  his  education  and  the  trust  of  the 
management  of  his  fortune,  Qunga  Govind  Sing — for  I  trust 
jour  Lordships  would  not  suffer  me,  if  I  bad  a  mind,  to  quote 
that  tool  of  a  thing,  the  committee  of  revenue,  bought  at 
li2,0Q0L  a  year,  you  would  not  suffer  roe  to  name  it,  espe- 
cially when  you  know  all  the  secret  agency  of  bribes  in  the 
hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing — this  Gunga  Goviod  Sing  pro- 
duces soon  after  another  character. 

I  will  do  Mr.  Hastings  the  justice  to  say  that,  if  he  had 
known  there  was  another  man  more  accomplished  in  all 
iniquity  than  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  he  would  not  have  ^ven 
him  the  first  place  in  his  confidence.  But  there  is  another 
next  to  him  iu  the  country,  whom  you  are  to  hear  of  by-and- 

gg^^  of  by,  called  Deby  Sing.  This  persau,  in  the  universal  opinion 
of  mankind,  i^ranked  next  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing;  and,  what 
is  very  curious,  they  had  been  as  rivals  in  virtue— 

"Arcades  unbo, 
Et  canUre  pafei  et  reapondere  paiati." 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  happiest  modes  in  the  world.    These 
rivals  were  reconciled  on  this  occasion ;   and  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  appoints  Deby  Sing,  superseding  all  the  other  <^cen 
DrtrBiuB    for  no  reason  whatever  upon  record.     He  puts  the  guar- 
GoodLtdap-  diauship  into  the  hands  of  Deby  Sing;    but  because,  likt 
gS^^,     champions,  they  ought  to  go  in  pairs,  there  is  an  Bnglish 
(rftiicB«|a.  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Goodl^d — whom  you  will  hear  of  pre- 
sently—appointed  along   with   him.      They  were   absolute 
^^  reduce  etrangerff  to  the  Raja's  family ;.  and  ifte  first  act  they  do  is  to 
aim.     '     cut  on  1,000^  out  of  l,60t7.  a  month  from  his  allowance. 
They  state,  though  there  were  a  great  number  of  dependents 
to  maintain,  that  6001  would  be  enough  to  muntam  them. 
There  is  such  a  flutter  about  the  care  of  the  Raja  and  the 
management  of  his  household — there  never  was,  in  short, 
such  a  tender  guardianship  as  is  exercised,  always  with  th? 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastings,  over  this  poor  Raja,  who  had  just 
pven  40,000i — if  he  did  give  40,000i — for  Lis  own  inheri- 
tance, if  it  was  his  due — for  the  inheritance  of  others  if  it 
was  not  his  due.     One  would  think  he  was  intitled  to  some 
mercy ;  but,  probably  because  that  money  could  not  come 
out  of  the  surplus  of  his  affitirs,  his  establishment  was  cut 
down  by  Deby  Sing  and  Mr.  Goodlad  a  tiiousaod  ft  mouth, 
which  is  just  twelve  thousand  a  j^sr. 
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When  Mr.  Hnatings  had  flppointed  those  persona  to  theUP>B.iTse. 
guardinnBhip,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the      '~' 
&ay!a  education  and  fortune,  one  should  bnve  iJbought,  before 
thej  were  turned  out,  he  wouhl  at   least   have  examined 
whether,  it  was  proper  or  not  that  they  should  be  turned  out. 
No;    they  were  turned  out;  and  when  L  come  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing's  committee,  I  do  Nauooani 
not  find  that  the  new  euardians  have  brought  to  account  ^I^^T^ 
one  single  shilling  that  they  reoeived,  appointed  as  they  were  it"*'di*'i^ 
by  that  Council  newly  made  to  superintend  all  the  affiiira  of 
.  the  Raja.     There  ia  not  one  word  to  be  found  of  an  account. 
Deby  Sing's  honour,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Goodlad,  is  suflicient.     And  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  maoagemeDt  and  superintend  ence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
houses  in  that  countn  is  given  to  the  guardianship  of  stran> 
geis.     And  bow  is  it  managed  ?     We  find  Deby  ^ng  in 
possesnon  of  the  Saja's  family,  in  possession  of  his  o^irs,  in 
the  management  of  his  whole  zamindary  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  he  is  to  give  him  in  ftrm  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  of  tbeae  three  provinces.     Now  it  is  possible  that  The  Ons 
the  peehcosb  was  not  received  as  a  bribe  for  the  nomination  St^*b? 
of  the  Raja — ^not  as  a  bribe  in  judgment,  but  as  a  bribe  in  °"**'  ™*- 
office — which  is  best  or  worst  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine— that  Mr.  Hastings  got  it  from  Deby  Sinff  for  appmnt- 
ing  him  to  the  gwurdiaQsmp  of  a  &mily  that  did  not  belong 
to  him,    and  for  the   dommion   of  ttuee  great,  vast   and 
fiourishing,  ptoTincas.     You  find  the  Raja  in  his  possessioii ; 
TOO   find  his  education,  hia   household,   in  his  possession. 
Now  the  pnblio  revenues  are  in  hia  possession ;  they  ore 
given  over  to  him.    This  makes  it  neceBsary  for  me  to  inform 
your  Lordships  who  Deby  Sing  ie.     ■ 

[3fr.  Burke  read  Ike  eommittee'a  recommendation  of  Deby 
Sing  t»  the  Governor  General  and  Council'] 

Here  is  a  choice ;  here  is  Deby  Sing  presented  for  his 
knowledge  in  business,  hia  trust  and  fidelity,  and  his  bemg 
a  person  i^ainst  whom  no  objection  can  be  made.     This  is 
presented  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  by  him  recorded  in  the  Council 
books,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Directors. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  since  recorded  that  be  knew  this  Deby  Ur  hui- 
Sing — though  he  here  publicly  authorises  the  nomination  ofor'ni^T^ 
lum  to  all  that  great  body  of  trusts— to  bo  a  man  completely  ^It'^ST 
capable  of  the   moat  atrocious   iniquities   that   were   ever  *'"«; 
charged  upon  man.     Deby  Sing  is  appointed  to  all  those 
great  troat^  through  the  means  of  Cruaga  Govind  Sing,  from 
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isFn.iTS8.  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  30,000^  aa  s  part  of  a 
bribe. 

Nov,  my  Lords,  though  it  is  a  lai^e  field,  though  it  is  a 
thing  that,  I  must  confess,  I  feel  a  reluctance  ^most  in 
Tenturiog  to  uDdertake,  exhausted  as  I  am,  yet,  anch  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  affair,  such  the  evil  consequences  tiiat 
happened  from  a  system  of  bribery,  such  the  horrible  con- 
sequences of  superseding  all  the  persons  in  office  in  the 
country  to  give  it  into  tlie  hands  of  Deby  Sing,  that,  though 
it  is  the  public  opinion,  and  though  there  is  no  man  that  has 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Deby  Sing  that  does  not  know  that 
he  waa  only  second  to  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  yet  it  is  not  to 
my  purpose,  unless  I  prove  that  Mr.  IListings  knew  his 
character  at  the  very  time  he  accepted  him,  as  a  person 
agfunst  whom  no  exception  could  be  made.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  inform  your  Lordships  who  this  Deby  Sing  was, 
to  whom  these  great  tniets  were  committed  and  those  great 
provincee  fpven. 
Htatngr  Of  Dcby  Sing  waa  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  banyas — originally, 
^^  ''  that  is  to  say,  of  the  trading  and  merchant  caste  in  India; 
and  he  employed  his  first  novitiate,  hia  apprenticeship,  in  all 
the  arts  of  getting  money;  and  ho  alhed  himself  to  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  a  great  native,  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character,  Mobanuned  Keza  Khan.  Whilst  that 
great  man  had  the  management  of  the  oflnirs  of  state  and  of 
revenue  in  his  hands  under  the  Company,  Deby  Sing  paid 
his  court  to  him,  with  all  that  assiduity  and  supplenesB  which 
those  who  have  no  useful  talent  or  hoQtiurable  disposition 
jtre  seldom  deficient  in :  and  accordingly  he  made  his  way 
and  got  great  interest  with  this  powerful  person.  There  is 
one  circumstance  that  may  be  told  to  his  advantage.  When 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
under  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  iipon  a  cruel 
chsTge,  to  Cidcutta,  Deby  Siug  lent  him  considerable  sums  of 
money ;  for  this  great  man  was  accused  of  many  crimes,  and 
was  acquitted  220,0002,  in  debt.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  great  debtor  he  ceased  to  be  a  great  criming 
Deby  Sing,  wno  had  been  useful  to  him  upon  that  occasion, 
obtained  his  interest ;  and  one  of  the  first  great  concerns 
intrusted  to  him  was  the  province  of  Pumea. 
Hiigtnem-  It  is  necessary  to  state  how  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
SSJi^'rf  that  province  and  deserving  of  greater  trusts.  My  Lord^  he 
™™^  BO  well  acquitted  himself  in  that  office  that  that  province 
was  totally  ruined  and  left  desolated.     To  give  your  Lord- 
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dupe  SD  idea  of  it  in  afev  words,  the  revenue  which  he  tookisFM.i78(.. 
at  160,000/.  fell  tte  next  year  to  90,000i  He  could  be  got 
to  remit  but  90,000i :  it  in  reality  produced  but  60,000t 
He  had  so  completely  dried  up  die  source  of  all  future 
revenue  and  ahnoet  all  future  production  in  that  province 
that  it  produced  but  60,000/. — not  equid  to  half  of  what  it 
had  been  originally  let  at.  Now,  when  the  farmerB  who 
came  to  this  province  aflerwards — for  a  company  of  Calcutta 
boayas  attempted  to  take  it — and  saw  the  squidid  ecenes  of 
desolation  that  glared  upon  them  in  every  part,  the;  fled 
suddenly  in  a  fright  out  of  the  province,  and  gave  12,000/. 
to  be  r^eased  from  any  riiare  in  it :  so  completely  bad  Deby 
Sing  done  the  business  of  this  province. 

My  Lords,  the  grievance  was  too  manifeat,  the  corruptions  niKhvged 
and   oppression  too   abominable,   to   escape   notice.      And  in»«nimsnt 
accordingly  Mr.  Hoftinge,  in  theyear  1773,*  discharges  Deb;  g'^^ 
Sing  from  the  government  and  tnauagement  of  the  province 
of  Pnmea,  with  a  stigma   upon  him  for  his   misconduct. 
This  man  is  removed  from  his  employment,  but  not  from 
his  profits.     St^matieed,  but  still  in  power,  he  obtains  the  Appointed 
office  of  diwan,  or  deputy  steward,  of  the  great  province  of  jJ^hJia. 
Hoorshedabad,  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  setit  of  the  old  ""^ 
government,  and  the  first  province  of  the  kingdom  -^  in  short, 
the  whole  power  of  diwan  fell  into  his  hands.     His  Council  Hia  coundi 
consisted  of  young  men,  rather  like  other  young  men,  of^^^„°' 
pleasunU>Ie    dispositions;    but,  like  young  men  in   India, 
willing  to  reconcile,  if  they  could,  the  means  of  making  a 
Tety  ooiuiderable  fortune  with  the  ordinary  menns  which  are 
ttnployed  in  mining  it,  they  wished  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  a  good  fortune.     But  they  were  utterly  inex- 
perienced.    Deby  Sing  took  compassion  upon  their  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  them  in  the  ways 
of  profit  and  pleasure. 

There  is  a  tax  in  that  country  which  is  much  more  pro-  He  hxm* 
dnctive  than  honourable,  namely,  a  tax  upon  public  proati-  p^^u»*. 
tutes.  Deby  Sing  farmed  this  tax,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
that  no  profit  ever  escaped  him  in  any  way ;  and  next, 
because  he  thought  it  no  insignificant  means  of  power.  Out 
of  those  ladies  which  he  farmed  he  selected  with  care  and 
industry,  and  with  that  ability  for  which  he  has  been  so 
mu<di  commended,  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  of 
personal  merit.     To  this  personal  merit  he  added,  according 

■  In  tiw  BSDth  of  September,  177S.— Anueilc(;y. 
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IS  Pkb.  1T3S.  to  Uie  Eastern  manner,  a  namber  of  sweet  and  endearing 
names.     The  ladles  were  called.  Mine  of  Gold,    Pearl  ^ 
IMce,  Ruby  of  Pure  Blood,  and  all  those  pleasant  Oriental 
names  (hat,  by  tbe  dissonance  even  and   the   discords   of 
various  contendinf^  passions,  heightened  the  general  bannony, 
and  increased  the  vivid  satisfactions  of  love  with  all  the 
Ueconupu  allurements  of  avnrice     Deby  Sing  gave  frequent  entertain- 
indabMi-     ment?.     He  carried  this  moving  seraglio   about  with   him 
^^to'oiH  wherever  he  went ;  and,  wliilet  he  snpplied  hie  customers 
Jjjj^^^  liberally  with  the  best  wines  of  France,  with  an  exquisite 
fahiiMto.   entertainment,  with  the  per^med  India  smoke,  so  that  is 
the  ocmviTiftl  enjoyments  of  Europe  they  had  the  blandi^- 
ments  of  Asia,  this  great  magician,  chaste  in  the  midst  cf 
disecJuteness,  sober  in  the  centre  of  debauch,  and  active  in 
the  lap  of  drowsiness,   !n  such   scenes    brought    forward 
business,  to  oblige  those  young  men,  who  were  not  tnten- 
tionally  corrupt  but  rather  to  be  blamed  for  the  debanclraries 
of  their  youth :  he  brought  them  papers  to  s^o,  in  a  con- 
vivial hour,  which  they  would  never  have  been  Ivought  to 
sign  in  their  sober  senses.    My  Lords,  this  pander,  this  keeper 
of  a  l^al  brothel,  becomes  the  master  of  the  oouncil  of 
All^abad :  this  man  is  chosen  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  yqpng  Haja,  and  to  lead  him  in  the  way  of  all  piety, 
virtue  and  regularity. 

With  these  gentlemen,  pleasures  and  agreeable  entertainr 

ments,  which  this  man  knew  very  well  how  to  manage,  would 

not   have  done,  if  he  had  not  found   something   for  their 

necesnties,     llierefore,  with  smidi  donations  aptly  applied, 

'  he  obtained  the  total  and  entire  government     And,  «ooord<- 

ingly,   in  various  provinces— some  considenble — but,  on 

account  of  their  anconth  names,  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble 

your  Lordships  with  naming  them,  nor  is  it  necessary — he 

got  the  farms  under  several  names ;  sometimea  appearing  in 

in  Me  own  name,    sometimes  disappearing  and  shrouding 

himself  under  other  names,  as  successtul  or  defeated  villany 

gave  him  confidence  or  made  him  timid.     In  tius  situation, 

every  new  ti-nst  was  a  new  fraud,  every  farm  that  he  took 

be  ran  in  bidances  for,  and  oppressed  the  peojJe ;  and,  in  one 

of  them,  for  his  peculations  he  was  publicly  whipped  by 

proxy.      These  are  the  practices  of  the   person   uiat  Mr. 

HastingB  thought  fit  to  choose  for  the  farm  of  Kungpore. 

^bufunnof      This  farm  of  fiungpore  was  given   to  him   wiu   great 

conc^rrc'a     appwent -caution  at  an  advanced  r^it     But  this  adv^toed 

upon  him.    ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  great  oare  dwuld  not  be  levied  by  any 
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newcontribntiona  on  the  husbandmeD,  but  by  improvementa  KVti>.ni». 
of  the  coontry.     And  then  thU  keeper  of  a  brothel,  thia 
cheat  in  all  former  employmenta,  this  deetroyer  of  Pumea, 
woB  seat  to  govern  the  three  great  countries  of  Dinaji^epore, 
Rungpore  and  Edrackpore  (F)     As  soon  aa  he  went  there  he 
did  not  loae  a  moment  in  doing  his  doty.     As  to  his  coTe- 
nant,  if  Mr.   Hastings  can  forget  his  covenant,  you  nuty 
easily    believe   that   Deby   Sing   had   not  a  more   correct 
memory;    and  accordingly,  aa  soon   as   he   came   into  the  hu tTTBODi- 
provinoe,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  seize  upon  all  the  SH^rf*^ 
landed  gentlemen  and  nt^lity  of  that  country,  to  throw  ^p™- 
them  all  into  prison,  and  there,  in  prison  and  in  irons,  oblige 
them  to  £^n  a  paper  for  the  increase  of  those  rents  which 
he  had  stipulated  not  to  increase  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  those  atjpnhttions,  under  actual  imprisonment  and 
torture  upon  them  and  their  principal  servants. 

The  next  step  that  he  took  was  to  lay  upon  them  an  He  lucreuca 
inoredibie  number  of  new  taxes,  which  he  was  by  hia  oove-  ""'•"^ 
nant  forbid  to  lay.     Those  taxes  amounted  to  aa  much  as  the 
increased  rent,  and  were  in  their  nature  the  most  vexatioue 
snd  oppressive.    I  am  afraid  I  trouble  your  Lordships,  but  it 
is  a  material  part  that  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before  you. 
The  landed  gentry  and  freeholders  of  that  country,  being 
obliged  to  sign  these  bonds,  snd  being  loaded   with  these 
taxes,  became  totally  unable  to  pay.     The  next  step  was,  aeqnatcn 
upon  their  inability  to  pay,  to  sequester  their  lands.     The"""*"^ 
fau>da  of  that  provinoe  are  of  many  sorts,  but  two  principally 
— lands  that  pay  rent,  and  lands  that  do  not.     Those  that 
pay  no  rent  arc  thear  demesne  lands ;  the  rest,  from  which 
they  derive  their  consequence,  pay  rent  and  maintain  their 
dependents.     The  first  of  these  lands  were  sold.     Sold  for 
what?    One  year's  pnrchnBe.     The  price  of  lar-d  in  that 
coontry  it  ten  years   purchase.     Who  were  they  sold  to? 
Your  Lordships  are  ready  to  antidpate  me.    They  were  Mid  Takotthn 
to  Deby  Sing  himself,  through  one  of  his  under  ngents,  for  hisowu'*' 
<Htc  year's  purchase.      They  were  collected  together,  and  ^'^^'• 
amounted  in  all  to  7,000^  a  year ;  but,  acconlmg   to   the 
value  of  land  in  that  country,  I  should  not  rate  it  at  less 
than  30,000/.     They  were  seized  in  this  manner ;  seques- 
tered into  the  hands  of  Deby  Sing;  taken  at  a  year's  purchase, 
and'oa  much  under  value  as  the  fee  simple  of  an  acre  of  land 
in  England  would  be  at  seven  or  eight  shillings.     He  was 
the  fixer  of  it ;  and  what  the  poor  wretches  received  for  the 
fee  simple  of  their  lands,  out  of  the  money  extorted  from 
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IS  fbb.  1788.  them,  they  put  into  a  separate  collection.  The  rente  were 
""  rtused,  the  value  rose,  and  Del^  Sing  put  it  by  to  be  a 
separate  estate,  either  for  himself  or  such  person  its  Mr. 
Hastings  might  put  upon  it  The  landholders  were  still  in 
balances.  The  more  they  sold,  the  poorer  they  found  them- 
selves, because  their  resources  were  gone.  Then  he  fell 
upon  their  goods.  They  were  obliged  to  carry  almost  all 
their  goods  to  market. 

There  is  a  circumstance  I  may  mention  here  that  will  call 

nunntar  for  your  Lordships'  pity.     Most  of  the  landholders  or  zamin- 

A*?^^!^    dan  in  that  country  luLppened  at  that  time  to  be  women. 

tUn  women,  ^jjg  g^j  there  18  in  B  state  certainly  of  imprisonment,  bat 

guarded  as  a  sacred  treasure  under  aU  possible  attention  and 

respect     None  of  the  coarse  male  haiias  of  the  law  can  reach 

them :  but  they  have  a  custom,  very  cautiously  and  soberly 

used  in  all  good  governments  there,  of  sending  female  bailiff 

or  seijeants  into  their  houses.     But,  in  this  case,  persona  of 

rither  sex   of  that  occupation   went  into  their  houses   and 

became  masters  of  then,  and  the  men  and  women  zanun- 

dars  were  obliged  to  By  the  country. 

set°»S»rttor      ^^fore   they   ran  away  they   hod   a   miserable  spectacle 

nuintc-        before  them ;  for  there  were  sold  at  the  same  sole  all  the 

^noB  or  tho  (.(jaritable  lands  which  were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 

the  poor  and  helpless — for  which  they  had  often  defrauded 

their  own  necessities :  they  saw  all  those  lands  sold  before 

th^r  faces   at  that  same  market   of  iniquity.     There   was 

■Ddtor        more — there  were  things  yet  dearer  to  them — the  poor  con- 

00^°*^  Boktions  of  imagination   at   death   for  all    the   subatantial 

'    miseries  of  life — there  were  lands  set  apart  for  their  funeral 

ceremonies :  how  dear  they  are  to  all  the  people  of  India  1 

hope  in  further  inquiries  your  Lordships  will  know.     But 

this  tyranny  of  Beby  Sing,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings — tlus 

rmy,  more  consuming  than  the  funeral  pile,  more  greedy 
the  grave,  more  harsh  and  inexorable  than  death  itself, 
tore  from  them  the  last  poor  remains  of  consolation  after 
they  had  lost  their  all ;  ana  they  saw  no  prospect  of  ending 
life  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  several  customs  and  reli- 
^ous  opiniooB.  These  lands  were  confiscated ;  their  houses 
deserted}  their  streets  ovei^own  with  weeds.  I  am  speak- 
ing, not  6ction,  but  things  which  are  to  come  in  proof 
before  your  Lordships.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  principal  gentry,  all  the  second-rate  gentry,  all  the 
women,  and  Hi  the  minors  of  that  country,  were  cmelly 
destroyed 
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But  when  we  come  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  the  is  fm^it8«. 
yeomen,  the  huBbandmen,  what  was  their  situntion?     I  dare  Hi*crucat; 
any  that  their  situation  was  ten  thousand   times  worse,  if^J^iT""' 
possible.     If  there  are  degrees  and  gradations  in  utter  ruin, 
their  state  wse  the  worst;  and  you  will  hear  in  what  parti- 
culars their  state  was  worse  even  than  that  of  the  others. 
They  were  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  into  the  common 

SriBODs,  and  there  they  were  obliged,  as  the  principal  zomin- 
dra  had  done,  to  sign  recognizances  to  their  ruin :  they 
were  let  out  only  for  their  ueBtruction.  First,  the  exor- 
bitant rent,  and  then  such  an  intolerable  variety  of  new 
taxes,  coming  every  day  in  new  shapes  upon  them,  they  were 
obligecl  to  sell  almost  all  the  com  of  the  country  to  get  rid 
of  t£ese  demands  at  once ;  and,  it  happening  to  be  a  year  of 
cheapness  and  the  market  being  overloaded,  their  crops  did 
not  sell  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  value.  So  that, 
with  debts  growing  upon  them  which  they  were  to  pay  in 
money,  they  came  at  last  to  their  next  resource,  their  cattle. 
They  were  obliged  to  hurry  to  market  all  their  cattle  ;  aud 
of  the  catlle  which  were  worth  from  20s.  to  25«.,  five  of 
them  were  known  to  sell  for  20>.,*  the  market  being  so 
overloaded. 

My  Lords,  the  last  thing  that  the  people  in  that  coimtry 
will  part  with  is  the  omameata  which  the  women  wear  upon 
their  persons,  and  which  they  procure  at  the  expense  of 
piacbiog  their  bodies.  Those  wno  are  so  very  poor  that 
they  cannot  get  a  bit  of  cold,  get  something  in  imitation  of 
it.  They  do  not  dress  tnemselves  with  taste  according  to 
our  mode,  but  their  decoration  is  a  resource  to  them  upon 
an  emergency ;  for,  when  they  have  got  a  bit  of  gold,  it  is 
not  only  a  decoration,  but  may  afford  food  for  their  families. 
Those  ornaments  were  forced  to  market,  and  gold  and  silver 
sold  at  market  twenty  per  cent,  under  their  value  ;  for  gold 
and  stiver,  forced  to  market,  where  there  are  none  but 
fraudulent  and  wicked  persona  to  buy,  will  not  fetch  theii 
value. 

Deby  Sing  himself,  on  b^ng  chai^^  with  this  oompuls(»y 
sale  of  all  the  effects,  denies  that  such  effects  coukt  have 
existed,  on  account  of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the 
people.     I  wiQ  read  to  your  Lordships  bis  answer : — 

"  It  is  notorioiu,"  ttijt  be,  "  that  povertj  ((enerallf  prevails  amongst 
the  baabandmen  of  Buii)nx>i«>  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  parts  of 

■  "  Sot  not  taoK  than  acTca  or  eight  atiillingt."— Ji«viMif  Mfiy. 
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IS  PBB.1T8S.  the  couritrj.  They  are  addom  potseaaed  of  naj  propntf  except  tX  the 
time  they  reap  their  harvest,  and  at  others  harely  procure  their  Buhsia- 
tcnce.  And  this  is  the  cause  that  such  numbera  of  them  were  swept 
sway  by  the  hmine.  Their  effects  are  only  a  little  earthenvrafe,  and 
their  faouaea  only  a  hand^  of  straw ;  the  aale  of  a  tbouaand  of  which 
would  not  perh^  produce  twenty  shillinKS." 

My  Lords,  I  produce  this  etroDg  testimony,  of  the  person 
who  wa3  himeelf  concerned  in  racking  these  people,  to  the 
misery  of  their  original  situation.  I  know  it  does  not 
answer  hi^  purpose ;  but  I  produce  it  to  show  what  country  it 
is,  and  from  what  people  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hnstinga  exacts  bril>ea 
to  the  amount  of  40,000^,  and  to  show  that  those  who  give 
bribes  of  40,000/.  must  sink  four  times  that  sum  to  pay  them. 
^^^"^  The  people,  while  harassed  in  this  manner,  called  upon 
S^'tin  ^^''y  ""'^  hourly  for  sums  they  could  not  pay,  fell  into  that 
10  meet  de-  dreadful  resource  of  misery,  the  hands  of  usurers.  Usurers 
Deb; 3^.  are  a  bad  resource  at  any  time  and  in  any  circumstances; 
but  these  usurers,  to  the  natural  hardness  of  that  kind  and 
description  of  men,  added  that  which  makes  people  ten  times 
more  hard,  that  is,  their  own  necessities.  They  had  very 
little  aecnrity  to  hold  for  what  they  lent  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  power,  and  they  made  their  terms  accordingly.  And 
what  were  these  poor  people  obliged  to  pay  to  unewer  the 
bribes  and  peshcush  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Five,  ten, 
twenty,  fifty  per  cent  ?  No,  six  hundred  per  cent  by  the  year, 
to  be  made  in  daily  payments  taken  from  the  people  whom 
yoQ  have  heard  described — plucked  as  it  were  out  of  their 
mouths — ^the  hard  hand  of  usury  being  the  only  resource 
f^ainst  the  cruel  scoui^e  of  oppression.  The  poor,  unfor- 
tunate, people,  in  this  way  stripped  of  everything,  their  com, 
their  cattle,  their  instruments  of  husbandry,  fi-om  which 
any  future  hope  was  to  arise,  were  then  dragged  to  their  own 
miserable  hovels  or  houses,  and  there  they  saw  the  last  hope 
burnt  to  the  ground  before  them.  It  was  not  a  severe,  a 
rigorous,  collection  of  the  revenue ;  it  was  cruel  and  savage 
war  made  upon  the  coantryi     This  is  all  in  proof.* 

*  The  erktenoe  on  which  these  statement!  are  made  will  be  found  hi  tbe 
Reporta  of  Hr,  Fatenon,  commiiaiosed  to  inquire  into  the  canaes  of  tbe  dia- 
lurbanees  in  the  province  of  Rungpore.    Tbeae  -were  offered  in  etidenoe  In- 


L — (MitiDtssof  ETJdence,  p.  IS51.)  Thevars  entered,  how- 
ever, hi  a  m.  Tolnme  (which  will  hereafter  he  deponted  m  tbe  British 
Mnaeun),  GODtaining  the  prooeedings  of  the  'oomnuttee  of  revenue  on  tbe 
inquiry  iBlodteoaaaei  of  the  lata  diitariwBoeilnBinigfMt^lia^iSi  itMtgq. 
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Then  there  remtuned   to   the   unhappy   people   of   Aat  le  P»B.i7ag. 
country  hot  two  tluogs — their  fumihes  and  their  bodies.     It  And  drtvon 
is  well  known  that  men  generally  cling  to  domestic  satis-  trtmwld  "^ 
bctiona  in  proportion  as  they  are  deprived  of  othfir  odvan-  *fl*^- 
ti^es.   My  Lords,  the  most  tender  parents  sold  their  children ; 
the  Biost  jealously  affectionate  husbands   sold  their  wives ; 
and  they  thought  tliat  it  was  a  tolerable  escape  from  famine 
into  aerritude.     This  was  the  case  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  th^  families.     There  then  remained  their  persons. 
-   My  Lords,  I  am  obliged  to  malce  use  of  some  apology  for  Apoion  for 
the  horrid  scenee  that  I  am  now  going  to  open  to  you.     You  hOTtm?' 
have  had  enoitgb,  you  have  had  perbapti  more  than  enough, 
of  oppressione  upon  property  and  oppressionB  upon  liberty — 
Imt  here  the  skin  was  touched.     Ajid,  mj  Lords,  permit  me 
to  make  as  my  apology  to  you,  that   which  Commissioner 
Patcrson  made — a  man  with  respect  to  whom  I  wi^  that, 
if  ever  my  name  should  be  mentioned  hereafter,  itjuay  go 
down  along  with  his  in  the  same  apolt^y,  and  if  possible  i>n 
deoond-rate  merit  as  to  the  same  acts.     His  iqralogy  is  this, 
and  it  is  my  apology  and  the  ^ology  of  us  all : 

"That  the  pahbhrnentB  ioflicted  upon  the  ^ots  of  both  Rungpore  and 
DioBgepore  for  non-paymeiit  w«re  in  mttrif  inatancea  of  such  a  nature 
that  1  trokild  rather  wh  to  dnw  a  Veil  over  them  than  shock  jaae 
feelings,  bj  the  detail.  But,  however  disBgreeshle  the  task  may  be  to 
■aijwa,  it  13  abaolutelf  neceMBiy,  for  the  s^e  of  justice,  humanit^r  luid 
the  honour  of  ftoremmeiit,  that  .the;  should  be  exposed,  to  be  prevented 
ia  future."* 

Let  this  be  my  anticipated  apology.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
disgraceful  scene  to  human  nature  that  I  am  going  to 
display  to  you. 

My  Lords,  when  the  people  were  stripped  of  everything, 
of  all  tbat  they  publicly  posecseed,  it  was  suspected,  and  in 
acone  cases  suspected  justly,  that  the  poor,  unfortunate,  hus- 
bandmen had  hid  in  the  deserts,  diaeeminated  through  that 
country,  some  share  of  grun,  for  subsistence  in  unproductive 
months  and  for-seed  for  future  groin.  Their  bodies  were 
then  applied  to.  The  first  mock  of  torture  was  this : — 
They  b^an  by  winding  cords  about  their  fingers  until  they  ^.^^ 
had  beeome  incorporated  tt^ether,  and  then  they  hammered  tobodJij 

*  Hr.  Fatcnon'*  Report,  Crom  which  this  punKe  Is  extnwted,  aod  vhich, 
with  Aa  !>■?<**  BcoompBDjiag  it,  fumiihei  Ur.  Borlie  irith  the  facts  on  which 
Ills  (obwqnent  deteripUon  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  inbabitants  of 
Bnngpore  and  Dinagepore  iafbonded,  is  dated  on  the  SSnd  of  September,  1T8S, 
aii«m.b«fiMadiDtbelI8.volMMKferndtoaboiTe,  p.  903.  • 
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B.iT»B.  wedges  of  wood  trnd  iron  between  those  fingers,  antil  tfae^ 
cruehed  and  maimed  those  poor,  honest,  laborious,  hands, 
which  never  hod  been  lifted  to  their  own  mouths  hut  with 
the  scanty  aupply  of  the  product  of  their  own  labour.  These 
are  the  hands  which  nre  so  treated,  which  have  for  fif^en 
years  furnished  the  investment  for  Chimi  from  which  your 
Lordships,  and  oU  this  auditory,  and  all  this  country,  have 
every  day  for  these  fifteen  years  made  that  luxurious  meal 
with  which  we  all  commence  the  day.  And  what  was  the 
return  of  Britain?  Cords,  hammers,  wedges,  tortures  and 
maimingH,  were  the  return  that  the  British  government  made 
to  those  laborious  hands.  However,  these  crippled,  undone^ 
hands  are  in  a  situation  in  which  they  will  act  with  renstless 
power  when  they  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  against  the  authors 
of  their  oppression.  Then  what  can  withstand  such  hands  ? 
Can  the  power  that  crushed  and  destroyed  them  ?  Powerful 
in  prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate  and  secure  ourselves  from 
the  vengeance  which  will  follow  those  who  mashed,  crippled 
and  disabled,  these  bands.  My  Lords,  it  is  a  serious  thought; 
for  God's  sake  let  us  think  of  it. 

They  began  there,  but  there  they  did  not  stop.  The  heads 
of  villages,  the  parochial  magistrates,  the  leading  yeomen  of 
the  country,  respectable  for  th^r  situation  and  their  age, 
were  taken  and  tied  together  by  the  feet,  two  and  two, 
thrown  over  a  bar,  and  there  beaten  with  bamboo  canes 
upon  the  soles  of  their  feet  until  their  nails  started  from 
their  toes.  And  then,  falling  upon  them,  wbile  their  heads 
hung  down  as  their  feet  were  above,  with  sticks  and  cudgels, 
tb^r  tormentors  attacked  them  with  such  blind  fury  that  tba 
blood  ran  out  of  their  mouths,  eyes  and'noses.  This  was 
the  second  step  that  -they  took  with  these  unfortunate  people. 
tnoutB  My  Lords,  they  did  not  stop  there;  Bamboos,  ratansj 
""■  canes,  common  whips  and  scourges,  were  not  suffident. 
I  find  that  there  is  a  tree  in  that  country  which  bears  strong 
and  sharp  thorns,  which  cruelly  lacerate  the  flesh.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  whips,  scourges  and  tor^ 
ments ;  but  they  got  branches  of  this  b&le  tree,  as  it  is  called, 
and  scourged  these  poor  people  with  the  thorns,  so  that  mere 
^mple  beating  and  whipping  might  appear  to  be  men^  in 
comparison  with  it.  But,  refining  in  their  cruelty,  searching 
everything  through  the  devious  paths  of  nature,  where  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  her  usual  plan,  and  produces  things 
unfavourable  to  the  life  of  man,  they  found  a  poisonous 
plant  called  the  bechettea  plant — a  puint  which  is  a  deadly 
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eausUo,  whicli  inflames  the  parts  that  sre  cut,  and  leaves  the  i8?n.iT8e, 
body  a  cruat  of  leprous  sores,  and  often  cauaes  death  itsel£ 
With  rods  made  pF  this  plant  they  scourged  the  people  whom 
ther  had  scourged  before. 

Thb,  one  vonld  tliink,  would  have  satisfied  nny  ordinary  Cmeitiei  to 
omeity.  But  we  are  80  made  that  even  the  pains  of  the  JS'SiS^'' 
body  fortify  it  for  other  pains.  The  mind  strengthens  as  the 
bod^  Buffers,  and  rises  as  it  were  with  an  elastic  force 
wainet  those  that  inflict  torments  upon  it.  The  mind  gets 
the  better  of  the  body.  Its  pains  give  it  spirit,  and  it  defies 
the  oppressor.  These  people  were  dealt  with  in  another 
manner.  There  are  people  who  can  bear  their  own  torture 
who  cannot  bear  the  sutferings  of  their  families.  The  inno* 
cent  children  were  brought  out  and  scourged  before  the  iaoes 
of  their  parents ;  young  persons  were  cruelly  scourged,  both 
male  and  female,  in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  This  was 
not  all.  They  bound  the  father  and  son  face  to  face,  arm  to 
arm,  body  to  body ;  and  in  that  situation  they  scourged  and 
whipped  them,  in  order,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  that 
every  blow  that  escaped  the  father  should  fall  upon  the  son, 
that  every  stroke  that  escaped  the  son  should  strike  upon 
the  parent ;  eo  that,  where  they  did  not  lacerate  and  tear 
the  sense,  they  should  wound  the  sensibilities  and  sympathies 
of  nature.  This  was  the  common  and  every-day  practice  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time.  But,  my  Lords,  there  was  more. 
Virgins,  whose  fiithera  kept  them  from  the  sight  of  the  sun, 
were  dragged  into  the  public  court,  that  court  which  was 
the  natural  refi^  gainst  all  wrong,  against  all  oppression, 
and  all  iniquity.  There,  in  the  presence  of  day,  in  the  public 
court,  vainly  invoking  its  justice,  while  their  shrieks  were 
mingled  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  an  indignant  people, 
tiiose  virpns  were  cruelly  violated  by  the  basest  tmd  wick- 
edest of  mankind.  It  did  not  end  there.  The  wives  of  the 
people  of  the  country  only  differed  in  this,  that  they  lost 
their  honour  in  the  bottom  of  the  most  cruel  dungeons,  where 
dl  their  torments  were  a  little  buried  from  the  view  of 
mankind.  They  were  not  always  left  there,  though  there 
they  aufl^red  those  cruel  and  outrageous  wrongs— wrongs  to 
the  people,  to  their  mannen^  to  the  bodies  and  feelings  of 
mankind :  but  they  were  dragged  out,  naked  and  exposed  to 
the  public  view,  and  scourged  before  all  the  people.  Here 
is  my  band  is  my  authority ;  for  otherwise  one  would  think 
it  almost  incredible.  But  it  did  not  end  there.  In  order 
that  nature  might  be  violated  in  all  those  circumstances 
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u  Fib.  iTSs.  wbece  the  sympatliies  of  nature  are  awakened,  where  the 
remembraaces  of  our  mfancy  and  all  our  tender  remembrances 
are  combined,  they  put  the  nipples  of  the  women  into  the 
sharp  edges  of  split  bamboos  and  tore  them  from  theur  bodies. 
Grown  from  ferocity  to  ferocity,  from  cruelty  to  cruelty,  they 
applied  burning  torches  aud  cruel  bIow  firea — my  Lorda,  I  am 
ashamed  to  eo  further — those  infernal  fiends,  in  defiance  of 
everything  divine  and  human,  planted  death  m  the  source  of 
life ;  and  where  that  modesty,  which  more  diBtinguishea  maa 
even  than  his  rational  nature  from  the  base  creation,  tuma 
from  the  view  and  dare  not  meet  the  expression,  dared  those 
infernal  fiends  execute  their  cruel  and  nefarious  torturea — 
where  the  modesty  of  nature  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  dar& 
not  follow  them  or  even  describe  their  practices. 

These,  my  Lords,  were  the  horrors  that  arose  from  bribery 
— the  cmelUes  that  arose  from  giving  power  into  the  hands- 
of  such  persons  as  Deby  Sing  and  such  infernal  villains  a» 
Gunga  Govind  Sing. 
Further  par-  My  Lords,  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  one  ciroumstanoe — ' 
tbetortun  though  I  ratlier  think  you  must  be  tired  of  those  scenes  of 
ottbepm-  iiQcror  and  cruelty — but,  that  you  may  know  the  lengthy 
breadth  and  depU),  of  this  iniquity,  and  all  this  horrid 
system  of  nefarious  peculation,  I  will  mention  a  thing  still 
more  shocking.  They  took  those  unfortunate  husbandmen^ 
frhom  they  imprisoned,  they  whipped  them  before  they  went 
into  prison — luy  Lords,  I  assure  you  that  these  details  are  not 
pleasant  to  myself,  but  they  are  necessary — these  men  were 
very  often  brought  by  niglit  into  prison  and  whipped  on- 
going into  prison :  and,  at  those  momeote  when  nature  takes 
refuge  from  all  the  miseries  of  life,  while  in  a  state  of  ineea- 
aibility,  they  were  awoke  to  be  whipped  i^iun,  and  the 
watches  of  the  night  were  established  by  a  new  succession  of 
torments.  The  nex.t  morning,  in  winter  time,  when  the 
country  was  quite  destroyed,  as  if  it  were  desolated  by  the' 
frosts,  which  to  us  would  not  be  so  terrible  but  which  to 
tTi^m  are  terrible,  they  were  plunged  into  cold  wat^,  whipped 
upon  their  bodies,  made  tenfold  more  sensible  by  the  cold^ 
and  then  led  out  to  wander  in  their  Tillages  to  see  if  they 
could  rwse  anything  by  the  charity  of  the  few  remiumng 
inhabitauts,  who  had  escaped  the  same  torments  but  expected 
them  every  day.  Days  of  auch  exposure  and  nights  of  such 
torture  made  the  whole  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  to  these 
people  for  many  months  together. 
K'-'^JTi^     My  Lords,  the  people  of  India  are  patience  itself  i  their 
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patience  U  too  critninal.  Bui  here  the^  burat  at  once  into  r  i8Fib.it3*. 
wild,  univera^l,  uproar  and  unarmed  rebellion.  The  whole  ~~' 
province  of  Bungpore  and  a  great  part  of  Dinagepore  broke 
out  into  one  general  rebellion  and  revolt  Tbe  people  feit — 
as  commonly  happens — npon  those  who  were  least  guilty. 
They  destroyed  the  subordinate  instruments  of  tyranny. 
My  Lords,  Mr.  Goodlad,  who  had  been  a  patient  witness  of 
all  these  cruelties,  to  say  no'more,  was  not  a  patient  witness 
of  the  rebellion.  He  immediately  sent  for  a  British  officer 
nnd  some  troops.  You  may  easily  conceive  how  soon  the 
regular  troops  got  the  better  of  all  the  resources  of  unarmed 
despair.  The  people  were  conquered  and  vanquished  in  the 
field ;  slaughtered  wherever  they  were  met :  taiA  Mr.  Goodlad 
ordered  that  those  miserable  people — two  or  three,  I  think,  he, 
mentions — should  be  taken,  without  process  of  lnw,  without 
form,  without  proof  of  guilt,  to  be  publicly  hanged  up;  aod 
hanged  up  they  were. 

The  country'  rose  in  this  rebellion.  It  was  feared  that  it 
would  extend  mto  every  part  of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Good- 
lad  was  obliged  to  write  down  to  Calcutta,  that  there  never 
was  BO  serious  a  rebellion  in  Bengal.*  This  was  in  1773 
[17631     This  made  a  great  noise  in  Calcutta.     But  such  a 

fulf  for  intelligence  is  there  between  ua  and  Calcutta,  that 
dare  say  of  all  my  noble  and  intelligent  auditors  very  few 
of  them  have  ever  heard  of  this  business.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  is  a  constant  rule  that,  when  everything  is  quiet  in  Bengal 
— all  sullen  despair  and  bought  acquiescence — there  is 
supposed  to  be  perfect  content  and  satisfaction.  But  here 
the  veil  was  torn  ;  the  inside  ef  the  Bengal  government  waa 
exposed  to  view ;  and  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
because  the  same  rebellion  and  revol^  did  not  break  out, 
I  have  reason  to  suppose  that,  more  or  less,  this  has  been 
the  situation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  country  whioh  were 
Bubject  to  the  government  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 

The  Coundl,  who  were  the  tools  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  ThsCoancii 
when  they  heard  of  the  state  of  affairs,  thought  it  was  not  determine 
proper  to  pass  by  such  a  revolt  as  was  represented  by  this  miwwle'Sf"' 
Mr.  Goodlad.     Not  knowing  from   whence  it   arose,   they  fe'"*?'™ 
thought  it  arose  from  a  disposition  in  the  zamindars  and  the  'Utcnrihe 
husbandmen  not  to  pay  any  more  rent.     But,  however,  that      * "™' 
did  not  appear  quite  satisfactory  even  to  this  Council.     They 
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MFaaiTM.  thought  it  wfts  nccesaary  to  send  up,  for  mere  decsonira,  a 
Thoj  Kok  commiesioner,  to  examine  into  the  matter ;  and  they  cast 
«i]i°Bl?fle  °  about  them  to  find  a  man  who  was  fit  to  be  a  good,  quieti 
thsiiiquin.  -repreaenter  of  affairs;  so  that  at  least,  passing  through  hifl 
channel,  all  the  atrocltj,  the  wickedness,  should  be  done 
away ;  that  it  should  come  to  a  few,  naked,  speculative  facts, 
if  possible.  Accordingly  they  found  out  in  the  eettleroeut 
a  servnnt  of  the  Company,  of  tolerable  standing,  of  very  fair 
character,  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  moderation  almost 
to  excess — a  man,  mild,  quiet,  gentle,  unconnected  with 
parties,  of  a  moderate,  peaceable,  character.  They  thought 
that  just  Buch  a  man  was  exactly  the  man  for  their  purpose ; 
nnd  they  took  it  for  granted  thnt  from  him  they  might 
.expect  a  neutralised,  balanced,  colourless,  account,  in  which 
faults  should  be  laid  on  both  aides,  in  which  oblivion  should 
be  recommended  as  the  best  remedy  for  suffering,  retrospec- 
tion  only  tending  to  raise  difficulties ;  and  that,  at  Isst,  the 
criminal  should  he  left  in  possession  of  the  plunder  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  in  possession  of  their  patience. 

That  plan  was  very   well   conceived  in  every  respect ; 
but   never  were  men   so   wofuUy  mistaken   in  the  world. 
JJ^f^^JJ^  Mr.  Paterson,  under  this  tame  and  placid  outside,  concealed 
am,  the       a  vigofouB  miud,  an  enlightened  and  dedding  understanding, 
'    SoDM-."      and  a  feeling  heart     My  Lords,  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  venerable  age  and   excellent  character  in   this  country, 
who  long  iilled  the  seat  of  churman  of  the  committee  of 
supply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  is  now  enjoying 
repose  From  his  long  labours  in  an  honourable  age.     The  son, 
as  soon  as  lie  was  appointed  to  this  commission,  was  awed 
hy   and   dreaded   the   consequences.       He   knew   to   what 
temptation  he  would  he  exposed,  from  the  known  character 
of  Deby  Sing,   to  suppress  or  to  misrepresent  facts.     He 
therefore  took  out  a  letter  that  he  had  from  his  father;  which 
letter  was  the  preservation  of  his  character  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fortune.     This  letter  he  always  resorted  to  in  all 
trying  emeigencies  of  his  life.     He  laid  this  letter  before 
him,  and  there  was  enjoined  such  a  line   of  int^rity,   of 
incomiption,  of  bearing  every  degree  of  persecution  rather 
than  disguiung  truth,  that  he  went  up  into  the  country  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  doing  his  duty. 
Mn'inpwt       ^  shall  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  LordslupB  hie  ideas  of 
oftbe  tuta  the  country  at  the  firat  view  of  it    He  saya : — ■ 
o'"^"^-  "In  mj'twoKpotts  Ihsve  set  forth  inagenenJnunncrtlieoppMMians 

wfaioh  provoked  the  lyots  to  liM :  I  shall  therefore  not  enumcnte  them 
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nov.    Ererj  day  of  my  inquiiy  lerred  but  to  conSrm  tlie  fkcti.    The  isFEB.i7ag. 

wonder  would  have  beep  it  they  had  not  risen.     It  was  not  collection,        

but  real  robbery,  aggravated  by  corporal  punishment  and  every  insult  of 
disgrace;  and  this,  not  confined  to  a  few,  but  extended  over  every 
iDdividual.  Let  the  mind  of  man  be  ever  so  much  inured  to  aetvitude, 
■till  there  ia  a  point  where  oppresuona  will  rouge  it  to  resistance.  Con- 
ceive to  yourselves  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a  ryot  when  he  sees 
e^'Erjthing  he  has  in  the  world  seiied  to  answer  an  exajjgerated  demand, 
and  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  not  to  answer  one-half  of  that  demand  ; 
when  be  finds  himself  so  &r  &om  being  released,  that  he  remains  atill 
sul^ect  to  corporal  punishment.  But  ^at  must  be  his  feelings  when 
his  tvnnt,  seeing  that  kind  of  severity  of  no  avail,  adds  hmilv  dis^q-ace 
and  loss  of  caste  7  You,  eentlemen,  who  know  the  resen-e  of  the  natives 
in  whatever  concerns  tneir  women  and  their  attachment  to  their 
cutes,  muat  allow  the  full  effect  of  these  preju^ces  under  such  circum- 

These  horrid  and  nefarious  cnicltiea,  whicli  it  hii3  fiillen  EffectB  or 
unfortunately  to  my  lot  to  stnte  to  your  Lorddhips,  implied  "  "^ 
loss  of  caste  to  those  persons.  Your  Lordships  remember 
tbat  I  stated  that  loss  of  caste  there  amounts  to  much  more 
than  a  complete  excommunication,  a  complete  outlawry 
and  a  complete  Attainder,  would  do  in  this  country.  The 
men  and  the  women  who  have  lust  their  caste  are  no  longer 
the  children  of  their  parents ;  their  children  are  no  longer 
their  children;  all  their  community  of  life  is  lost;  and  if 
they  can  survive,  it  can  be  only  amid  the  occupations  of 
the  lowest  and  basest  of  mankind.  Such  is  loss  of  caste. 
My  Lords,  there  was  an  instrument  of  torture  still  worae  to 
their  mindd  than  any  that  I  have  yet  stated.  There  ia  a 
kind  of  pillory  in  use  in  that  country,  which  consists  in  the 
person  being  put  upon  a  bullock,  and,  with  drums  beating, 
this  bullock  is  driven  through  the  country.  And,  when 
hrahmans  have  been  seized  to  be  exposed  to  that  indignity, 
they  have  supplicated  ratlier  that  a  cruel  whipping  should  be 
enbstituted  in  the  place  of  tliat  ruinous  diagrace.  However, 
euch  disgrace  was  actually  infilctcd,  and  loss  of  caste  happened 
in  consequence  of  it. 

My  Lords,  having  stated  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and 
having  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Paterson  when  he  saw  the 
country,  I  will  now  state  nn  expression  of  one  of  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  was  forced  to  become  an  instrument  in 
the  course  of  these  torments.  He  says  tfiat  he  went  twelve 
miles  without  seeing  a  light — not  a  lamp  was  lighted — 
without  finding  means  to    make  a  fire  to  drees   the   food 
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IB  FBn.i7sa.  neceasary  for  hia  subsistence — such  deBolation  was  there  in 

the  country. 
5^?!^-  ^y  Lords,  all  these  horrible  calamities  attended  the  govern- 
wlSrth^'  ^'^^^  "f  Deby  Sing,  You  would  imagine  that  the  knowledge 
the  Council,  of  them  instantly  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the 
gOTemmentj  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which  a 
government  claiming  arbitrary  poweia  was  to  use  them  in 
the  most  ferocious  manner,  it  would  be  then.  Quite  other- 
wise. The  government,  so  arbitrary  to  the  subject,  is  the 
mildest  nnd  most  placid  to  the  governor.  They  must  not 
be  too  hasty  in  Judging  of  Deby  Sing ;  opinions  are  not  to  be 
hastily  taken  up.  Nay,  the  report  of  the  commissioner  must 
be  subject  to  great  exception.  These  were  the  tools  of 
power  that  Mr.  Hastings  put  between  him  and  the  people  of 
the  country.  A  precious  and  good  choice  he  made  upon 
such  an  occasioQ,  when  the  greatest  mischiefs  bad  arisen  to 
the  country  from  his  approving,  if  not  choosing,  the  worst 
men  of  the  country  to  exercise  authority  under  him — proving 
how  well  they  acted  their  part,  and  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  take  any  part  in  it. 

Upon  the  first  reports  of  the  business  the  Council  were  a 
little  stunned.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last 
.  came  down  a  full  report,  with  an  immense  body  of  evidence, 
from  the  commissioner* ;  for  though  he  might  have  deter- 
ntined  upon  the  view  of  the,  whole  business,  yet,  as  a  serious, 
thinking,  able,  man,  a  man  of  business,  he  made  such  a  report, 
followed  with  such  a  body  of  evidence,  that  probably  no 
records  of  any  country  can  furnish  a  greater  body  collected 
with  greater  diligence. 

All  persons  who  act  under  government,  by  authority,  in  a 
public  function,  exercising  a  public  trust,  are  iotitled  to  a 
presumptive  credit  for  the  truth  of  all  that  they  assert ; 
and  the  responsibility  and  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon 
those  who  would  attack  the  report.  And  until  corruption, 
malice,  or  some  evil  disposition,  is  found  in  the  person  making 
this  report,  it  ought  to  pass  with  his  superiors  and  those 
whom  be  represents  for  truth.  Ve^  different  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  Mr.  Hastings'  Council ;  this  executive  body  having 
only  in  name  any  authority.  They  first  turn  themselves  into 
^^Hr'  j'^dg^^  They  turn  ;Mr.  Paterson  into  an  accuser,  and  call 
p»teraoii'     upon  him  to  prove   bis  report ;  and  Deby  Sing — this  man 

*  The  report  of  Mr.  F&tenon,  here  referred  to,  is  dated  from  Calentn,  the 
alnd  of  Se^ember,  1 TS3,  and  U  entered  in  the  MS.  vohune,  p.  3B3. 
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worth  700,000/.,  and  using  it  in  this  ■w«j~\b  put  up  agic 
dei^ndont  Thej  cnll  before  them  llr.  Patenon ;  And  they 
make  out  and  state  heads  of  accusation  taken  &om  hia  report 
They  demre  him  to  prove  these  agtunst  Deby  Sing,  They  take 
exception  that  the  depositione  are  not  all  upon  oath ;  Mr. 
Paterson  never  having  been  ordered  to  inquire  upon  oath — 
not  one  word.  Those  depositions  that  are  upon  oath  they 
throw  a  shade  upon,  saying  that  they  are  depoeitions  of  persons 
in  rebellion,  who  want  to  make  an  excuse  for  their  own 
rebellion.  In  short,  they  throw  evei^  difficulty  in  the  way. 
And,  while  they  are  not  throwing  the  smaUest  imputation 
Dpon  Mr.  Fateraon's  integrity  or  honour,  they  suppose  that 
a  man  of  such  diligence,  who  made  up  three  such  volumes  as 
these,  is  carried  away  with  the  warmth  of  imagination,  though 
he  can  be  proved  to  be  the  coldest  and  most  phlegmatio 
of  men ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow  there  is  pre- 
sumptive proof  pretty  strong  against  Deby  Sing,  and  though 
Mr.  Hastings  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  here  charged 
against  him  of  which  be  is  not  capable. 

[Here  Mr.  Burke  wot  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  ait  doien. 
Afler  some  time  Mr.  Burke  again  addressed  the  Souse.] 

My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  break  the  attention  of  your  Lord- 
ships in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  subject  that  agitates  me.  It  is 
long,  difficult  and  arduous ;  but,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
if  i  can,  to  save  you  any  further  trouble,  I  will  go  through 
it  this  iaj. 

I  am  to  tell  your  I^ordshipe  that,  after  putting  Mr.  Pater- 
son as  an  accuser  to  make  good  a  charge,  which  ne  made  out 
too  much  to  their  satisfaction,  the  next  step  they  took  was 
*o  change  their  battery. 

[M)-,  Burke's  illness  increased:  vpon  which  the  House,  (m  the 
motion  of  His  Royal  Highness  ike  Prince  of  JVales,  adjourned.'] 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  HT.  HOST. 
EDMUND  BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS,    IN  OPENING  THE    IMPEACHMENT  j 

19FEBBQABT,  1786. 


Mt  LoKDa, — In  any  great  undertaking,  a  feilure  in  the 
midst  of  it,  even  from  eome  infirmity,  though  to  be  regarded 
principally  as  a  misfortune,  is  attended  with  some  slight 
shadow  of  di^;race ;  but  your  I^ordshipa'  humanity  and  your 
love  of  justice  have  remedied  ereryuting,  and  I  therefore 
proceed  with  confidence  this  day. 

My  Lords,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  the 

House  adjourned  at  the  period   of  time  in  which   I   was 

endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  mischiefs  that  happened  from 

CiNuo-         Mr.  Hnstinga  throwing  off  his  responsibility  by  delegating 

^^^   his  power  to  a  nominal  Council,  but  in  reality  to  a  black  bad 

^^^^^    man,  a  native  of  the  country,  of  the  worst  character  that 

SrH««t     could  be  found  in  it ;  and  the  cooaeqnence  of  his  eo  doing, 

8^  in   preventing  the   detection   and   the  punishment   of  the 

grossest  abuses  that  ever  were  known  to  be  committed  in 

India  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

My  Iiords,  I  stated  to  you  that  Mr,  Commissioner  Pater- 
son  was  sent  into  that  country  with  all  the  authority  of 
government,  with  power  to  bear,  and  not  only  to  hear  and 
to  report,  but  to  redress  the  grievances  which  he  Ehould  find 
in  the  country.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his 
power  but  an  honest  support  Some  of  the  things  contained 
m  his  rejiorts  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  layingliefore  your 
Lordships ;  but  very  faintly,  very  imperfectly,  and  far  short 
of  my  materials.  I  have  stated  to  you  that  the  criminal 
t^iunst  whom  the  commissioner  made  his  report,  instead  of 
being  punished  by  that  strong  hand  of  power  which  Mr. 
Hastings  has  thought  proper  to  use  upon  other  occa^ons, 
when  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  princes,  or  persons  in  the 
rank  and  with  the  attributes  of  sovereign  princes,  feel, 
whenever  they  have  incurred  his  private  resentments — that 
this  man  was  put  into  every  situation  of  offence  or  defence 
which  the  most  litigious  and  prevaricating  laws  that  ever 
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were  invented  in  the  very  bosom  of  arbitraiy  pover  could  u  ">-  ins. 
afford  him,  or  by  which  peculation  and  power  were  to  be 
Bcreened  &om  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Mr.  Pater- 
eon,  I  stated,  from  being  a  commiBeioner  directed  to  report 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  government  to  that  govemment, 
was  considered  as  a  voluntary  accuser,  obliged  to  make*  good 
the  articles  of  his  chaise.  J3at  I  believe  I  stated  that  he 
did  not  long  remain  in  that  condition.  For  Deby  Sing,  who  ^^  ^'^ 
at  first  began  in  the  humble,  sneaking,  suppliant,  lone  of  aBociucror 
man  onder  charges,  a  man  holding  a  secondary  and  sub-  ^  '"^ 
ordinate  situation  answering  those  charges,  by  degrees,  as 
his  protection  increased,  his  boldness  growing  along  with  it, 
oo  longer  takes  the  tone  of  an  accused  person.  He  boldly 
ntands  forward ;  he  reverses  the  situation  which  was  imposed 
before  upon  Mr.  Paterson;  he  becomes  Mr.  Faterson'a 
accuser.  At  fii'st,  he  began  by  saying  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Paterson  was  mistaken ;  that  he  had  taken  up  things  a 
little  too  warmly;  that  he  had  listened  to  perverse  repre- 
Bentations.  He  now  steps  forward;  charges  him  with 
foigery  in  order  to  destroy  him ;  takes  the  upper  hand  iu 
the  business ;  impeaches  Mr.  Paterson,  and  desires  to  be 
beard  before  this  nominal  committee,  in  reality  before 
Gnnga  Govind  Sing. 

This  business  now  has  taken  a  third  step.  First  Mr. 
FatersoQ  is  a  commieaioner  to  report ;  tlien  an  accuser  to 
make  good  his  chntge ;  then  a  party  accused,  who  is  to 
stand  aud  answer  the  charges  mode  against  him  by  Deby 
Sing.  This  is  the  third  metamorphosis  of  Mr.  Patereon's 
situation.  In  this  situation,  which  instead  of  defence  may 
well  be  called  persecution,  he  is  charged  with  some  of  the 
most  malignant  crimes  that  probably,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
ever  put  to  trial  the  patience  of  mankind.  He  was  ordered 
by  this  very  board — which  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect I  proved  yesterday  were  only  tools  in  the  hands  of 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  and  therefore  I  charge  them  only  with 
instrumentality— he  was  ordered  to  bring  down  a  man  of 
infamous  character,  abandoned  morals,  not  upon  charges  of 
his,  but  charges  of  other  persons.  This  man  soon  got  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  guard,  sat  as  an  assessor  by  the  side  of  the 
Council,  and  there  interrogated  Mr.  Paterson.  I  believe  all 
human  constancy  would  be  shaken  when  this  took  place — a 
man  who  bad  gone  into  the  country  to  report  the  condition 
of  a  wretched,  unhappy,  people,  undone  by  a  miserable 
i^^treHMir,     Your  Xtorauiipe  wul  be  convinced  that  the  road 
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i»  Pmu.iJ88.  of  fortune  waa  easy  to  Mr.  Pateraon ;  for  Deby  Sing  would 

Upright       for  a  Fftvour&ble  report  have  given  a  large  eum  of  money. 

v^^t^    Yonr  Lordships  will  be  coflvinced  that  the  committee  would 

"^  not  have  received  Bucb  a  report  aa  a  proof  of  bribery ;  but 

they  would  rather  have  considered  the  author  of  it  aa  a  man 

who   tended   to  conciliate   and  to   soften   troublesome  and 

difficult  matters,  and  to  settle  the  order  of  government  as 

soon  as  poBsibte.     But  this  man,  who  had  bestowed  all  this 

patience,  whose  honour  and  veracity  constantly  received  just 

attestations  during   the  whole  of  this  a&ir,  whose  mondity 

and  virtue  received  repeated  testimonials,  this  very  man  was 

turned  into  an  accused  person,  and  that  accusation  submitted 

to  the  Council. 

In  that  situation,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 

behaved  like  a  hero.     He  never  tottered  for  one  moment  on 

the  firm  ground  of  principle  on  which  he  stood.     He  was 

altered  in  bis  situation,  and  he  was  now  to  go  back  into  that 

country — and  that  on  permission,  a  grace,  a  favour,  granted  to 

him — where  he  had  but  lately  appeared  as  a  protecting  angel, 

where  the  people  had  looked  upon  him  as  cariTing  with  him 

the  whole  power  of  a  beneficent  government ;  he  was  to  go 

back,  in  his  altered  situation,  to  try  whether  any  of  me 

ruined,  dejected,  unhappy,  hunted,  people  are  to  he  found 

with  constancy  enough,  agunat  the  known  power  of  their 

former  oppressor,  to  stand  to  their  former  accusations. 

vantBorihe       ^7  I^ords,  the  next  step  was  to  appoint  another  comnussion 

2^^     to  try  the  question  between  Mr.  Paterson  and  Deby  Sing. 

toMUudi-     And  who  are  those  commissioners?      A  set  of  the  junior 

tweenHr.     servants  of  the  Company;  and  before  tbem  their  superior 

^j^^     was  sent.     They  were  to  examine  and  to  inquire  into  the 

sins-  proceedings  ;  and  he  was,  like  an  accused  person,  but  without 

the  authority,  without  the  favour,  which  ought  to  go  with  an 

accused  person,  to  make  out  such  a  state  of  his  defence — for 

he  is  now  upon  his  defence— as  could  be  made  out. 

In  that  situation,  ho  wrote  one  of  the  most  pathetic  memo- 
rials that  ever  was  penned  to  the  Council,  Buomitting  to  his 
hard  fate,  but  standing  infiexibly  to  his  virtue  that  brought 
it  upon  him.  And,  when  your  Lordships  come  to  see  nia 
memorials,  you  will  see  that  he  is  a  man  of  lofty  prindple, 
and  well  deserving  of  the  honour  of  all  the  sufferings  that  ho 
sustained  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

This  commission  of  junior  servants,  who  were  sent  to 
inquire  into  the  inquiry,  to  examine  into  the  examination,  to 
control  the  report,  to  be  commissioners  upon  the  conunissiou 
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of  Mr.  Paterson ,  these  persone  went  down  into  that  counlry, »  Pe»  vn. 
and  for  a  long  period  spent  their  time  in  mere  matters  of 
form :  but  they  soon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  a 
representative  of  Deby  Sing,  and  accordingly  they  ordered 
Deby  Sing  to  send  up  his  vakil. 

I  forgot  to  state  to  your  Lordships  what  the  condition  of  ^^jf^^^t 
Deby  Sing  was  during  this  proceeding.  He  had  been  ordered  duritiK  the 
to  Calcntta  on  two  grounds ;  one,  on  the  matter  of  his  miecon-  p™'"**''*^ 
duct  at  Rungpore ;  the  other  for  a  great  failure  in  the  pay- 
ment of  hie  revenue.  Under  this  double  accusation  he  was 
considered  as  a  prisoner.  According  to  the  mild  ways  of  that 
country — especially  where  they  choose  to  be  mild,  and  the 
persons  are  protected  by  power — he  was  kept,  not  in  the 
common  gaol  of  Calcutta,  not  in  the  prison  of  the  fort,  not  in 
the  gaol  in  which  Nundcomar  was  confined,  but  under  a  free 
cnstody  ;  that  is,  attended  with  a  guard  at  Calcutta,  where 
he  waa  daily  in  conference  with  those  who  were  to  judge 
him.  He  was  put  under  a  guard  of  sepoys,  not  confined  to 
his  house,  but  permitted  to  go  abroad;  and,  having  an 
address  which  seldom  fails,  a  dexterity  never  wanting  to  a 
man  possessed  of  700,000^,  he  converted  this  gua^  into 
a  retinue  of  honour:  their  bayonets  were  lowered,  their 
muskets  l^d  aside,  and  they  attended  him  with  side  arm?, 
and  many  with  silver  verges  in  their  handsi  to  mark  him  out 
rather  as  a  great  magistrate  attended  by  a  retinue  than  a 
prisoner  under  guard. 

When  he  was  ordered  to  send  a  vakil  to  Rungpore  to 
defend  his  conduct,  be  refused  to  send  him.  Upon  which, 
the  commissioners,  instead  of  saying,  "  If  yon  will  not  send 
your  agent,  we  will  proceed  in  our  inquiry  without  you  " — 
and  indeed  it  waa  not  made  necessary  by  the  commission  that 
be  should  be  there  either  by  vakil  or  otherwise — admitted  his 
refusal  and  ordered  him  to  come  up.  He  accordingly 
entered  that  province  with  this  guard,  in  the  manner  I  have 
before  mentioned,  more  as  a  person  returning  in  triumph 
from  a  great  victory  than  as  a  man  under  the  load  of  all 
those  enormous  charges  which  I  have  stated.  He  entered 
that  province  in  this  manner]  and  Mr.  Paterson  saw  himself, 
though  lately  the  representative  of  the  India  Company,  at 
least  a  servant  high  in  authority — and  an  Englishman,  an 
old  servant  of  the  Company,  is  a  great  man  iu  that  country 
— leti  naked  and  destitute,  without  any  mark  of  official 
situation  or  dignity.  He  was  present  while  all  the  marks  of  xvkiof 
in^risonment  were  turned  into  marks  of  respect  and  dignity  JSg^^i, 
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iBFsB.if8S.  to  thU'consTiinniate  Yilkiii,  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
the  Com-  iDtrodncing  to  your  Lordships'  notice.  Mr.  Paterson,  seeing 
MDei^  the  effect  of  that  proceeding  ererynhere,  eeeiog  the  minds  of 
^"^  the  people  broken,  subdued  and  prostrate,  under  it,  and  seeing 

that,  so  far  from  having  the  means  of  detecting  the  villanies 
of  this  insolent  criminal  appearing  aa  a  magistrate,  he  had 
not  the  means  of  defending  even  nia  own  inn&oence,  because 
everything  fled  and  was  annihilated  before  him, — seeing  all 
this,  he  represented  to  these  young  commiBsionere,  the  junior 
servants,  that  this  appearance  of  authority,  this  immense  fol- 
lowing, tended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
and  to  prevent  hiB  receiving  justice.  The  Council  sat  on  it  very 
deliberately ;  and  they  found  that  it  wae  true  that,  if  he  had 
such  an  attendance  any  longer  in  Buch  a  situation — and  a 
large  attendance  it  was,  such  as  the  Chancellor  of  this  kingdom 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  appear 
with — it  would  have  an  evil  appearance.  On  the  other  baud, 
they  stud,  if  he  should  appear  under  a  guard  the  people 
would  consider  him  as  under  disgrace.  They  therefore  took 
a  middle  way,  and  ordered  the  guard  not  to  appeiu-  with  fixed 
bayonets,  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  custody  of 
a  prisoner,  hut  to  lower  their  muskets  and  unfix  their 
bayonets. 

The  next  step   which   these  commissioners  took  was  to 
exclude   Mr.   Faterson   from  all   their  deliberations;    and, 
in  order  that  both  parties  should  appear  on  an  equality,  you 
vrould  naturally  conclude  that  Deny  Sing  was  likewise  ex- 
cluded.    Far  from  it :  he  sat  upon  the  bench.     Need  I  siy 
any   more   upon   this  subject  ?      The   protection   followed. 
Four  yeara  passed.     Mr.   Paterson  remwned  in  a  state  of 
persecution  and  continual  conflict ;  Deby  Sing  remained  in 
Thepeopio   this  mode  of  imprisonment ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  people 
t^^^nspore  pf  Rungpore,  which   were    much   more  considerable   than 
Jl^^^^       even  those  of  that  virtuous  man  Mr.  Paterson  himself,  re- 
mained totaJly  without  redress :  they  remain  so  to  this  dny> 
and  they  will  remiun  so  for  ever  if  your  Lordships  do  not 
redress  them. 
Ht.  Hut-         I  stated  before  that  I  considered  Mr.  Hastings  responsible 
liShnuS^  for  the  characters  of  the  people  whom  he  employed  ;  doubly 
^^§^^^     responsible  if  he  knew  them  to  be  bad.     I  charge  him  with 
°in>t4        putting   persons  of  known  evil  character  in  situations   in 
■od  with      which  evil  might  be  committed.     My  Lords,  I  charge  him  as 
taa^&i  chief    Governor  with  destroying    the    institutions    of  the 
^^TOdto  oouiltry  which  were,  and  ought  to  be,  controls  upon  auch  a 
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person  as  Deb^  Sing.  An  officer  called  diwan,  or  steward  if  fsb.  itss. 
of  the  coantry,  had  always  been  placed  as  a  control  upon  oaicCTToc 
the  farmer.  But  that  no  such  control  should  in  fact  eadst  '™'*- 
— that  he,  Deby  Sing,  Bhould  be  let  loose  to  rapine,  slaughter 
nnd  plunder,  in  the  country,  both  offices  were  conferred  on 
him.  Did  Mr.  Hnstin^rg  vest  those  offices  in  him  ?  No ;  but, 
if  Mr.  Hastings  had  kept  firm  to  the  duties  which  the  act 
of  Parliament  appointed  him  to  execute,  all  the  revenue 
appointments  must  hare  been  made  by  bim.  But,  instead  of 
making  them  himself,  he  directed  them  to  be  made  br  Gnngn 
Oovind  Sing ;  and  for  that  appointment,  and  for  the  whole 
tndn  of  subordinate  villany  which  must  follow  when  you 
place  iniquity  in  the  chief  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Hastings 
is  answerable.  He  is  answerable,  first,  for  destroying  his 
own  legal  capacity ;  and,  next,  for  destroying  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  Council,  not  one  of  whom  ever  had,  or  can 
have,  any  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  country  from 
the  moment  that  Mr.  Hastings  buried  it  in  the  gulf  of 
mystery  and  of  darkness  under  that  collected  heap  of  villany, 
Qnnga  Oovind  Sing.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Hastings 
destroyed  the  power  of  government,  and  put  everything  into 
the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  for  which  I  say  Mr. 
Hastings  is  answerahl& 

Every  provincial  Council  contained  many  members,  who, mMjoHon 
though  they  might  unite  in  some  special  iniquities,  could  not  CoiuKiiiiL 
possibly  have  concealed  from  the  public  such  acts  aS'  these. 
Th^r  very  numbers,  their  very  natural  competitions,  the 
contentions  that  must  have  arisen  among  them,  must  have 

Sat  a  check,  at  least,  to  such  a  business.     And,  therefore,    ■ 
[r.   Hiistings  having  destroyed   every  check   and   control 
above  and  below,  andfaaving  delivered  the  whole  government 
into  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  for  all  the  iniquities  of 
Qnnga  Oovind  Sing  he  is  re^onsible. 

But  he  did  not  know  Deby  Sing,  whom  be  employed.  I 
read  yesterday,  and  I  trust  it  is  fresh  in  your  Lordships* 
remembrance,  that  Deby  Sing  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings by  Gunga  Govind  Sing ;  for  he  was  presented  by  that 
set  of  tools,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  acted,  as  they 
themselves  tell  us  they  must  act,  entirely  and  implicitly 
under  Gunga  Govind  Sing. 

Mr.  Hastings   is  further  responsible,  because  he   took  »i5L^t„, 
bribe  of  40,000i  from  some  person  in  power  in  Dinagepore  ^^?"" 
and  Bungpore,  the  countries   which  were  ravaged  in  thec^mt 
manner  I  have  described;  and  he  took  it  through  the  medium  i>e'^lf^ 
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19  PgB-iTgg.  of  that  very  person  wbiHn  he  hod  appointed  to  exercise  all 
the  aathoritr  of  the  Supreme  Council  above,  and  of  nil 
subordinate  Councils  below.  So  that  your  Lordships  see  he 
hiul  appointed  a  Council  of  toals,  at  the  expense  of  62,0Q0L 
a  year,  to  supsr^tede  all  the  English  offioers,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  bribe  factor-general,  a  general  receiver  and 
ap;ent  of  bribes  through  all  that  country.  And  for  this 
Mr  Hastings  ia  reaponsible,  and  for  all  the  consequences 
of  it 

My  Lordj,  I  have  stated  these  things  to  you  but  shortly, 
partly  because  of  my  infirmity,  and  partly  because  of  the 
odiousnesB  of  the  task  of  going  through  all  these  things  that 
disgrace  human  nature.  But,  when  I  charge  Mr.  Ha^tinjiis 
rai^to  ^"itn  "11  this,  what  do  I  charge  him  with?  I  bring  it  for- 
aij^tem.  ward  to  your  Lordships  as  an  example  to  you  of  what  the 
thins  bribery  reduced  to  a  system  of  government  is, 
Mr.  Hastings  has  not  only  done  it  practically,  but  theore- 
tically. For  when  he  despaired  any  longer  of  concealing  his 
bribes  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Parliament,  then  he  took 
itnotber  ni<ide,  and  declared — as  I  believe  we  can  find  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  and  your  Lordships  shall  see  it — 
that  it  was  the  nest  way  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  pressing  exigencies  of  their 
affairs ;  that  it  was  a  way  by  which  relief  to  the  Com|>any's 
af&irs  could  be  yielded,  which,  in  the  cooinion,  ostensible, 
mode,  and  under  the  ordinary  forms  of  government  and 
publicly,  never  would  be  yielded  to  them.  So  that  bribery 
with  him  became  a  supplement  to  exactioa 
9^1!^^  My  Lords,  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  and  absolutely 
the  »r«oni.  necessary  it  is,  to  state  what  the  consequence  of  this  clandes- 
tine mode  of  supplying  the  Company's  exigencies  was.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  th.it  their  exigencies  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest  of  a  province,  the  destruotioD 
of-  the  husbandmen  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  people  in  it.  This 
is  the  consequence  of  a  general  bribe  broker,  an  agent  like 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  superseding  all  the  powers  and  con- 
trols of  government.  This  consequence  follows  from  that 
system. 

Tbc  beat  practical  way  of  showing  the  evil  of  any  system 
is  to  show  the  mischiefs  that  it  produces ;  because  a  thing 
may  look  specious  in  theory,  and  yet  be  ruinous  in  practice ; 
and  a  thing  may  look  evil  in  theory,  and  yet  be  in  iti 
practice  excellent  Here  a  thing,  in  theory  stated  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to    be  productive  of  much  gQod,  is  in    reality 
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productire  of  all  those  horrible  mi^hiefs  that  I  have  stated.  i>PBB.iras. 
That  Mr.  Haetings  well  knew  this  appears  from  an  extract 
of  the  Bengal  Revenue  Consultations,  21st  January,  1T85, 
a  little  before  he  come  away.  We  shall  there  see  what 
things  he  did,  what  coarse  he  was  in,  a  little  before  his 
departure ;  and  we  shall  find  with  what  propriety  and  con- 
aifltency  of  character  he  has  behaved,  from  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  his  corrupt  proceeding,  in  1773,  to  the 
end  of  it,  when  he  closed  it,  in  1785  ;  when  the  bribes  not 
enly  mounted  the  chariot,  but  boarded  the  barge,  and,  as  I 
diall  show,  followed  him  down  the  Granges  and  even  to  the 
sea :  for  he  never  quitted  his  system  of  iniquity — it  survived 
hiB  political  life  itself 

Oue  of  his  last  political  acts  was  this.  Your  Lordships  Hr.  Host- 
will  recollect  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Goodiad  in  the  country,  l^c  iS.""' 
whose  conduct  was  terrible  indeed :  for  he  could  not  be  in  *^o*^i**- 
ihat  country  in  place  and  authority  and  be  innocent,  while 
8uch  things  were  doing,  as  we  shall  prove ; — but  that  is  not 
now  my  consideration.  The  Governor  General's  minute  was 
this* — "  I  entirely  acquit  Mr,  Goodlad  of  all  the  charges:  he 
has  disproved  them.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prove 
them" — the  accuser,  namely,  the  commissioner.  "  Whatever 
crimes  may  be  eatabiished  against  Kaja  Deby  Sing,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Goodlad  was  responsible  for  them ;  and 
I  so  well  know  the  character,"  &c.  Now  your  Lordships 
perceive  he  has  acquitted  I^fr.  Goodlad.  He  is  clear.  Be  it, 
that  he  is  fairly  and  honestly  acquitted.  But  here  is  Mr. 
Bastings'  account  of  Raja  Deby  Sing.  He  is  presented  to 
him  in  1781  by  Gunga  Govlnd  Sing  as  a  person  agiiinst 
whose  character  there  could  be  no  exception,  and  by  him 
accepted  in  th.it  light     His  opinion  of  him  is  this : — 

"  I  so  well  know  the  ehancter  and  abilities  of  Raja  Debj  Sin^^,  tliat  I 
can  caaily  cooceive  that  it  wu  in  his  power  both  to  commit  the  cnormitiea 
iriiicli  are  laid  to  his  cbaT([G  and  to  conceal  Ihe  i^rounda  of  them  from  Mr. 
Goodlad,  who  bad  no  authority  but  that  of  receiving  the  account*  and 
KDta  of  the  district  ^ra  Raja  Debjr  SinK,  and  occsBionall;  to  be  the 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and  the  committee.'^' 

Now  your  Lordships  see  what  Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  of 
Deby  Sing  was.  We  shall  prove  at  another  time,  oy  abun- 
dance of  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence,  that,  whether  he 
was  bad  or  no— but  we  shall  prove  that  bad  he  was  indeed — 
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IB  P8B.  iTSS.  eyen  he  could  hardly  be  so  bad  as  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Hastings  entertained  of  him ;  who,  notwithstanding,  now 
turns  off  this  mock  committee,  instituted  by  himself,  but  ia 
reality  wholly  managed  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  'ITiis  Deby 
Sing  is  accepted  as  an  unexceptionable  man  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Hastings  knows  both  his  power  of  doing  mischief  and  his 
JgJ^™^  artifice  in  concealing  it.  If  then  Mr.  Goodlad  is  to  be 
Mr.Good-  acquitted,  does  it  not  show  the  evil  of  Mr.  Hastings'  con- 
™4_'.5^*  duot  in  destroying  those  pro^ncial  Councils,  which,  aa  I 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  case,  were  obliged  to  book 
everything,  to  minute  all  the  circumstances  that  came  before 
them,  together  with  oli  their  consultations?  Mr.  Hastinza 
strikes  at  them  ail  at  once ;  biit  still  he  leaves  an  EngUsh- 
man  in  the  country  to  be  a  control  upon  this  wicked  agent, 
appointed  under  Gunga  Govind  Sing  for  the  purpose  of  {living 
bribes,  in  the  midst  of  that  very  province  where  Mr.  Hostinga 
Bud  he  had  the  power  of  doing  such  things,  and  which 
nobody  doubts  his  disposition  to  do,  for  his  power  plunly 
means  his  disposition.  Yet  this  Englishmaa  was  left  in  such 
a  state  of  inefficiency  that  those  iniquities  could  be  concealed, 
though  every  one  true,  from  the  person  appointed  there  as 
if  it  were  to  inspect  them.  What  was  his  business  there  ? 
His  business  was  nothing  but  to  receive  such  sums  of  money 
as  Deby  Sing  might  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  migbt 
easily  have  been  sent  to  Calcutta.  He  was  therefore  of  no 
use  but  to  be  a  communication  firom  Deby  Sing  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  then  the  English  authority  which  Mr. 
Hastings  left  in  the  country ;  there  b  the  native  authority 
which  he  settled;  there  is  the  destruction  of  the  Englbh  in- 
spection ;  and  there  is  the  establishment  of  native  iniquity  in 
jMpE  a  regular  system  under  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  I  hope  I  need 
°^  say  no  more  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  this  system, 
taken  nakedly  as  it  thus  stands,  founded  in  mystery  and 
obscurity,  founded  for  the  very  express  purpose  of  conveying 
bribes,  as  the  best  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and 
supplying  the  Company's  exigencies  through  Gunga  Govind 
Sing,  would  be  iniquitous  upon  the  face  and  the  statement  of 
it  But,  when  your  Lordships  have  seen  what  horrid  effects 
it  produced,  you  will  easily  see  what  the  mischief  and  abomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Hastings'  destruction  of  these  Councils  and  the 
protecting  of  these  persons  must  necessarily  be.  If  you  had 
not  known  it  in  theory,  you  must  have  seen  it  in  practice. 
But,  when  both  practice  and  theory  concur,  there  con  he  no 
doubt  that  a  system  of  private  bribery  for  a  revenue,  and  a 
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syatem  of  private  i^enoy  for  a  constitationat  goTemment, »  Fbb.  vm. 
must  rmn  the  country  where  it  previulB,  must  disgrace  the 
countiy  that  uses  it,  and  finally  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  revenue  For  what  saya  Mr.  Hastinge? — "  I  got  40,000/. 
in  bribes,  and  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  Company."  Now 
I  hope  I  shall  aemonstrate — if  not,  it  will  be,  by  some  one 
abler  than  I,  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  this  business — 
that  there  never  was  a  bribe  received  by  Mr.  Has^gs  that 
was  not  instantly  followed  by  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 
Deby  Sing  was,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hastiusra  came  away, 
between  20,000^  and  30,000/.  debtor  to  the  Company.  So 
that  in  truth  you  always  find  a  deficiency  of  revenue  equal 
to,  and  in  some  instances  I  shall  show  double,  all  the  bribes 
Mr.  Hastings  received ;  which  makes  it  evident  that  he 
never  could  and  never  did  reoeive  them  under  that  absurd 
and  strange  idea  of  a  resource  to  government.  For  it  is 
clear  and  demonstrable— and  it  is  a  thing  which  I  wish  your 
Lordships  to  understand  you  are  to  call  upon  us  to  prove — 
that  the  revenue  has  always  fiuled  in  pretty  nearly  trie  same 
ratio,  sometimes  far  above  it,  as  the  bribes  received  by  Mr. 
Hastily — as  you  might  well  expect. 

My  Lords,  I  must  restate  to  you,  because  I  wish  von  never  ^i^^fiff^' 
te  foi^et  it,  that  this  Council  was  in  their  own  opinion  and  uwOminca 
from  uieir  own  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  if  motion  ^l^l^^^ll' 
can  be  attributed  originally  to  inBtmmeots,  a  mere  tool  in  J^^f, 
the  hands  of  Gunga  Goviiul  Sing.     There  were  two  persons  ^nd*^ 
prindpal  in  it ;    Mr.   Shore,  who  was  the  acting  president,  Tit!d'%i«. 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  president  in  rank  and  president 
in  emolument,  but  who  was  absent  for  a  great  part  of  the 
tdtne  upon  a  for^gn  embassy.     It  is  the  recorded  opinion  of 
the  former — for  I  mast  beg  leave  to  read  again  a  part  of  the 
puier  which  has  already  been  read  to  your  Lordships — that 
"  the  committee,  with  the  best  intentions,  best  abilities  and 
steadiest  application,  must,  after  all,  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
their  diwan."     Do  you  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  men 
will  long  have  abilities,  will  long  have  good  intentions,  and 
will  long,   above    all,  have  steady  application,  when  they 
know  they  are  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  another,  when  they 
know  they  are  but  tools  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes  ? 

Now  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  that,  on  the  con-  The  com- 
stitulion   of  this   committee,  Mr.  Hastings  mode   them  all  bouod  bj 
take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  never  receive  any  pre-  ^^  *° 
sent  whatever.     It   was  not  enough  to  trust  to  a  general  p"""'»- 
covenant ;  it  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  the  penal  act  of 
1773;  he  bound  the  committee  by  a  new  oath,  and  forced 
I. 
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u  FsB.  i»e.  them  to  declture,  tb&t  they  would  not  receive  any  bribee. 
As  Boon  as  he  had  bo  secured  them  against  receiving  bribes, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  them  inefficient, — a  good  way  to 
secare  them  against  bribes,  by  taking  &om  them  the  power 
of  bribe-worthy  service.     Tins  was  a  good  connter-seonritj 
Hutuuis      ^^  ^^^^'  °^*'^-     ^^^  ^^'  Has^^g^  put  a  diwan  there  agusst 
sDpoiiitB  a    whom  there  was  no  security.     While  he  bound  the  hands  of 
no'^uaSi!  the  masters  both  by  the  strongest  restriction  and  by  impo- 
ukhw"        tenoe,  he  let  loose  their  diwan,  to  fruetrate  their  intentions, 
■■"^nu,      their  application,   their   abilities   and  their  oath  ;    that  is, 
there  was  a  person  at  the  board  who  was  more  than  the 
board  itself,  who  might  riot  in  peculation  and  plunder  &om 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the   other.     He   was  there  to 
receive  bribes   for  Mr.  Hastings.      The  sub-oommittee  re- 
fused them ;  they  were  to  be  pure  with  impotent  hands : 
and  then  came  a  person  with  ample  power  for  himself;  and, 
lest  he  shoold  not  have  power  enough,  he  was  made  general 
himuMa    bribe-broker  to  Mr.  Hastings.     Through  him  'Mr.  Hastings 
g^^l^      received   the  bribe   from  Din^epore.     This  secret  under- 
ourrent,  as  your  Lordships  will   see,  totally   counteracted 
everything :  for  as  fast  as  one  part  was  rendered  pure  all 
the  rest  was  totally  corrupted. 
mn-I'^^      But  your  Lordships  must  not  iiiink  that   this  was  the 
J^**);!;^    private  opinion  of  Mr,  Shore  only — a  nian  of  great  abilities, 
tiieSiiran.    and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  revenue,  who  must  know 
when  he  was  in  a  situation  to  do  good  and  when  he  was  not 
There   was  another  person,    Mr.  Anderson,  who   was  Mr. 
Hastings'  confidant  in  everything  but  his  bribes,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  in  his  closest  secrets.     I  should  remark  that 
Mr.  Anderson   is   a   man   apparently   of   weak    nerves,  of 
modest  and  very  guarded  demeanour,  as  we  have  seen  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  in  that  way  only  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  him.     On  being  asked  whether 
he  agreed  in  the  opinion  and  admitted  the  truth  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Shore's  statement  relatire  to  the  diwan  of  the  com- 
'   mittee,  his  answer  was  this : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  ihnuld  have  wHtten  it  quite  so  Btrong,  but  I 
do  in  a  ifrt»\  meuure  agree  to  it;  that  is,  1  think  there  is  ■  gteat  de&l 
of  truth  in  the  observation.  I  think  in  putjculw  that  it  woidd  raquiM 
great  exertion  in  the  committee,  and  great  abilities  on  the  part  of  the 
president,  to  restrain  effectually  the  conduct  of  the  diiran.  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  committee  to  interpoN  a  suffident  control  to 
(nuvd  aguuBt  all  the  abuaee  of  the  ditwan,"  * 

*  8ea  •■  Uinntef  of  tha  Bridence  taken  beftire  a  CoinmittM  rf  dM  wboh 
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Here  are  the  real  president  of  the  committee  and  the  uvm-ina. 
most  actiTe  efficient  member  of  it:  tbey  aro  both  of  one  '~~ 
opinion  conceming  their  Bituation.  And  I  think  thu  opinion 
mMr.  Anderson's  is  Btili  more  strong  ;  for  as  he  thinks  be 
should  hftTO  written  it  with  a  little  more  guard,  but  should 
have  agreed  in  substance,  you  must  naturally  think  tbe 
strongest  expression  tbe  tmest  representation   of  tbe   cir- 


Tbere  is  another  circumstance  that  nuut  strike  your  XxstA-  V^^^*^ 
ships  relatiTe  to  this  mstitulion.     The  president  says  that  rntnin'tho 
the  nae  of  the  president  would  be  to  exert  bia  best  Rbilities,  tJdns 
big  greatest  application,  his  constant  gnard — for  what  ?     To  """^^ 
prevent  his  diwan  from  being  guilty  of  bribery  and  oppres* 
sions.     So  here  is  an  executive  constitution,  in  which  tbe 
chief  executive  minister  is  to  be  in  anch  a  sitnation  and  of 
snoh  a  disposition  that  the  chief  employment  of  tbe  presiding 
person  is  the  committee  is  to  guard  against  him  and  to  pre* 
vent  his  doing  mischief.     Such  a  constitution,  allowed  and 
alleged  by  the  pereone  themselves  who  composed  it,  was,  I 
believe,  never  heard  of  in  the  world.'    Here  is  a  man  ap- 
pointed,  of  the   greatest  possible   power,   of  the   greatest 
posnble  wickedness,  in  a  situation  to  exert  that  power  and 
wickedness  for  the  destruction   of  the  country;  and  I  do 
think  that  it  would  require  the  greatest  ability  and  diligence 
in  the  person  at  the  head  of  that  Council  to  prevent  his  doing 
mischief.     So  that  the  great  object  berc  is  that  one  part  of 
the  committee  should  be  employed  to  prevent  the  other  part 
doing  mischief. 

Now  that  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the  system  ofHr.  Hut. 
bribery,  your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  follow  Mr.  Hast-  JSwSJ^ 
ings  to  bis  last  parting  scene.     He  parted  with  his  power ;  ^n'^ng 
he  parted  with  his  situation ;  he  parted  with  everything,  but  Jj^'^j^f 
he  never  could  part  with  Qiinga  Govind  Sing.     He  was  on  i»^ 
his  voyage — he  had  embarked — ^he  was  upon  the  Ganges — 
he  had  quitted  bis  government ;  and  his  last  dying  sigh,  his 
last  parting  voice,  was  Gunga  Govind  Sing  I     It  ran  upon 
the  banks  of  the  CUnges,  as  another  plaintive  voice  ran  upon 
the  banks  of  another  river — I  forget  whose  :  his  last  accents 
were  Gunga,  Gnnga  Govind  Sing  I 

It  demonstrates  the  power  of  friendship.  It  is  s^d  by 
some  idle,  absurd,  moralists,  that  friendship  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  subsist  between  bad  men;  bnt  I  will  show  your 
Lordships  the  direct  contrary.  I  have  not  quite  shown 
you  yet  hot  pretty  well  I  think,  what  Ghinga  Go«nd 
L  2 
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isTsB-ira.  Sing  was.  There  is  a  great  deal  concemiDg  his  character 
and  conduct  that  is  laid  by ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  whatever 
time  I  might  take  in  expaUating  upon  these  things,  is  the 
lowest  deep  there  would  be  still  a  lower  deep ;  for  there  is 
not  a  day  of  the  inquiry  that  does  not  bring  more  and  more 
matter  oat  against  Mr,  Hastings  relative  to  this  evil 

But,  before  I  open  these  papers,  I  must  restate  some  cir- 
cumstancee,  in  oraer  that  yoar  Lordships  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  them.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that,  about  the  time  of  the  succession  of  the  minor  Baja  of 
Dinageporei  who  was  then  but  on  infant  live  or  six  years 
old,  and,  when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Bengal,  about  eight  or 
nine,  Mr.  Hastinge  had  received,  either  by  Deby  Sing  or  by 
some  other  person,  a  bribe  of  about  40,000^  There  is  a 
fidelity  even  in  bribery ;  there  is  a  truth  and  observance 
even  in  corruption ;  there  is  a  justice  that,  when  money  is 
pud  for  protection,  protection  should  be  given.  My  Lords, 
Mr.  Hastinge  received  this  bribe  through  Gunga  Govind 
Sing :  then,  through  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  at  least  he  ought 
to  ^e  care  that  ^t  Raja  should  not  be  robbed ;  that  he 
should  not  be  robbed  if  Gunga  Govind  Sing  could  help  it ; 
that,  above  all,  he  should  not  be  robbed  by  Gunga  Giovind 
Sing  himself.  But  your  Lordships  will  find  that  the  last  act 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  life  was  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  most 
cruel  and  perfidious  breach  of  faith,  in  the  most  iniquitous 
transaction,  that  I  do  believe  ever  was  held  out  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  world  with  r^ard  to  private  persons.  When 
he  parted  with  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1765,  when  he  was  on  boai^  ship  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges  and  preparing  to  visit  his  native  country,  let 
us  see  what  the  last  acta  of  his  life  were.  Hear  the  last 
Horeoom-  tender  accents  of  the  dying  swan  of  the  Ganges: — 
petittoni  (br  "  The  Kgret  which  1  cannot  but  feel  in  rebaquishing  the  service 
F^'m'Sm  "'  ""^  honourable  employers  would  be  much  embitteied  were  it  accom- 
CouDoU.  panied  by  the  reflectioa  that  I  had  neglected  the  merits  of  a  man 
who  deserrea  no  lets  of  them  than  of  myself,  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
who  fVom  his  eariiest  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  was,  about  eleven  yean  ago,  selected  for  his 
superior  tslents  to  fill  tiie  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  connnittee. 
He  has  from  that  time,  with  a  short  intermiMion,  been  the  principal 
natire  agent  in  the  coUection  of  the  Company's  revenues;  and  I  can 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  he  has  performed  the  dutje«  of  his 
office  with  fidelity,  diligence  and  ability.  To  myself  he  has  given 
prooh  of  a  oonstancT  and  attachment  which  neiUier  tlie  fears  nor 
expectations  excited  by  the  prevalence  of  a  different  in&uence  could 
shake;  and  at  a  time  too  when  these  qualities  were  so  dangerous 
that,  ftr  tram  finding  them  amongst  the  genoality  of  his  eountiTmen, 
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I  ifid  not  innriablf  meet  with  them  aaiongst  1117  own.  With  such  a  U  Fhk  Vm. 
aokM  of  his  merits,  it  ia  lutanl  that  I  should  feel  a  denre  of  reward-  "^ 
iog  thoni  for  justice,  gratitude,  generosi^,  and  even  poUc7,  demand  itj 
and  I  resort  to  the  board  for  the  meana  of  performiog  so  necessary 
a  duty,  in  ftill  confidence  that,  as  those  which  I  shall  point  ont  are 
neither  incompatible  with  the  Companr'a  interests  nor  pr^didal  to 
the  rights  of  o&ers,  they  will  not  be  mthheld  from  me.  At  tfaa 
request  therefore  of  GmiKa  Govind  Sing,  I  deliver  the  acoompanying 
durkhausta,  or  petitions,  iW  grants  of  lands  lying  in  diiFennt  dutaicti ; 
ibe  total  jnmma  or  rent*  of  which  amount  to  rupees  238.061 :  12;  1."* 

M7  Lords,  70U  recollect  that  Mr.  Larkins  was  one  of  the  iiafl«etknw 
bribe  agents  of  Mr.  Hastinge — one,  I  mean,  of  a  oorporation,  t^h!^ 
bnt  not  corporate  in  their  acts.  Mj-  Lords,  Mr.  Larkins  has  Jrtto^iwa 
told  7'oa — ne  has  told  us,  and  he  has  told  the  court  of  QotIiuIUiib. 
Directors— that  Mr.  Hastings  parted  in  a  quarrel  with  Gunga 
Grovind  Sing  because  he  hod  not  faithfully  kept  his  engagement 
■with  regard  to  his  bribe,  and  that  instead  of  40,000t  from 
Dinagepore  he  had  only  pfud  him  30,000/.  My  Lords,  that 
iniquitous  men  will  defraud  one  another  I  can  conceive;  but 
yon  will  perceive  by  Mr.  Hastings'  behaviour  at  parting  that 
he  either  hadin  fact  received  this  money  from  GrungaQovind 
Sing,  or  had  some  other  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  that 
he  totally  foi^ot  his  anger  upon  this  occasion ;  and  that,  at  part- 
ing, his  last  act  was  to  ratify  grants  of  lands— so  described  W 
Mr.  Hastings — to  Gunga  Govind  8ing.  Yonr  Lordships  will 
recollect  the  tender  and  foi^ving  temper  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Whatever  little  bickerings  there  might  have  been  about  their 
small  money  concerns  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  the  purifying  waters  of  the  Ganges  washed  away 
all  sins,  enmities  and  discontent.  By  some  of  those  arts 
which  Gunga  Govind  Sing  knows  how  to  practise — I  mesit  _ 
condliatory,  honest,  arts — he  had  fairly  wiped  away  all  resent- 
ment out  of  Mr.  Hastings'  mind;  and  he  who  so  long 
remembered  the  affront  offered  him  by  Cheyt  Sing  totally 
fbi^ot  the  fraud  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  of  10,000/.,  and,  in 
favour  of  that  fraudulent  man,  at  his  parting,  granted  him  that 
tender  last  ai^u,  and  attempted  to  make  others  the  instru- 
ments of  giving  him  what  he  calls  his  reward 

Mr.  Hastings  states,  among  Gun^  Govind  Sing's  merits, 
that  he  had  long  served  the  office  of  diwan  to  the  Calcutta 
committca     He  says  that  ho  has  done  so  from  the  time  of  ri^^ing 
its  institution,  with  a  ver^  short  intermisraon.     That  short  r^^^ta 
intennis»on  was  when  he  was  turned  out  of  office  npon  proof  ^«^^^ 

_ — -■■  peculatlNk. 

*  Printed  in  the  Uinntea  of  ETidence  in  the  Impwchnent,  p.  U9S. 
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uFn.iTW.of  pectdflfion:  therefore  that  is  a  sort  of  parentheaia  inter- 

"^       poeed  is  the  political  life  and  the  political  merita  of  Gunga 

QoTind  Sing.     But  thU  parenthesie,  of  which  Mr.  HaatJnga 

does  not  tell  you,  turna  out  to  have  heeu  upon  proof  of  pecu- 

latioD  and  embezzlement  of  public  money, 

Bridenro  Now  youF  Lordships  shall  hear  what  opinion  a  memher  of 

£^^rof  the  provincial  Coiincilj  whom  he  had  served,  had  of  him*: — 

vlnil  9ADK.  ,.  Yfho  ia  GungK  Govind  Sing  I "  The  answer  is,  "  He  wm,  when  I 
left  Bengal,  dewan  to  the  committee  of  revenue."  "  What  was  hia  office 
and  power  during  Hr.  HgistiiigB'  adniiDietration,  since  17807" — "  He 
was  formerij  dewan  to  ths  provincial  council  stc^oned  at  Calcutta,  of 
which  I  waa  a  member.  His  conduct  then  was  licentioua  and  unwu- 
nntablc,  oppressive  and  extortiooaiy.  He  was  stationed  under  us  to  be 
an  humble  and  submissive  servant,  and  to  be  of  use  to  ua  in  the  discbarge 
of  our  duty.  His  conduct  was  everything  the  reverse.  We  endeavoured 
to  oorreot  the  miscfaieis  he  was  guilty  of  as  much  as  possible.  In  one 
attempt  to  release  fifteen  persons  illegally  confined  by  aim.  we  were  dia- 
missed  oui  offices;  a  different  pretence  waa  held  out  for  our  dismiauon, 
but  it  was  only  a  pretence.  Since  his  appointment  as  dewan  to  the 
present  committee  of  revenue,  his  hne  of  conduct  has  only  been  a  continu- 
ance of  what  1  have  described,  but  upon  a  larger  scale."  "  What  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  nativei  of  the  use  he  made  of  hia  power!" — 
"  He  waa  looked  up  to  by  the  natives  as  the  second  person  in  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  the  first.  He  was  considered  as  the  onlv  channel  for 
obtaining  favour  and  employment  from  the  Governor.  Inere  is  hardlya 
native  funily  of  rank  or  credit,  within  the  three  provinces,  whom  he  hat 
not  some  time  or  other  distressed  and  afRioted ;  scarce  a  zamindaiy  that 
he  haa  not  dismembered  and  plundered."  "  Were  you  in  a  situation  to 
know  this  to  be  true?" — "I  cert^nly  was."  "What  was  the  general 
opinion  and  your  own  oonconiDg  his  wealth  ?" — "It  is  almost  impossible 
■    *-  "mpetont  judgment,    I  had  an  account,  shown  to  me  about 


•  My  Lords,  I  have  only  to  Bay  that,  from  the  best  inquiiiea 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  those  who  speak  highest  of  his 
wealth  are  those  who  obtain  the  greatest  credit.  The  esti- 
mate of  any  man's  wealth  is  uncert^,  but  the  enoimity  of 
this  man's  wealth  is  univeraally  believed  :  yet  Mr.  Hastings 

a  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  needed  a  reward.  It  ia  necessary 
therefore  to  see  what  recommended  him  particularly  to  Mr, 
Hastings.  Your  Lordships  have  seen  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  dismissed  for  misbehaviour  and  opprcEsion  by  that 
Calcatta  committee,   fais   services   to  which   Mr.  Hastings 


•  The  evidence  hero  quoted  iras  delirercd  by  Mr.  Peter  Moore  of  the  Vnt- 
vindal  Council  of  Calcutta,  Itcfbre  (he  Committee  of  (he  House  ofComjnons  on 
the  S3d  of  March  1767.  See  "Minutcsof  the  Evidence,"  &c.,uniited  for  John 
Stockdale,  Svo,  178S,  part  VL  p.  1S7. 
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S'vee  aa  one  proof  of  bis  oonstaat  and  onifonQ  good  behaviour,  is  ran.  im. 
x.  HostiiigB  saya  : — 
"  He  hkd  ezecsted  the  dutiM  of  hia  office  with  fidelitv,  dUurence  snd 

Tbeae  are  bis  publio  meiita :  but  bo  baa  private  merits : — 

"  To   tajtiit,"  Mys  he,   '*  he  hu   givta  pioob  of  »  conitin^  ud 

kttadunc&t  which  neither  the  fears  nor  expecUtiotu  escited  hj  the 

jKCvalence  of  different  influence  could   ihake;    and  at  &  time    too 

when  these  qualitiea  were  eo  dangerous  that,  far  ftom  finding  them 
amonffst  the  genenlitjof  his  countr^en,  I  did  not  invariably  meet 
with  them  amongst  my  own." 

Now  we,  who  have  been  used  to  look  very  diligendy  over 
the  Company's  records  and  to  compare  one  part  with 
another,  ask  what  those  services  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  to 
Mr.  Hastings  were,  that  so  strongly  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  induced  him  to  speak  so  favourably  of  his 
public  services.  Wluit  those  services  were  does  not  apfiear. 
We  have  searched  the  records  for  them — and  those  records 
are  very  busy  and  loqnacioua — about  that  period  of  time. 
But  there  is  nothing  publicly  done,  there  is  nothing  publicly 
said,  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  during  that  time,  in  which 
Mr.  Hastings  was  labouring  under  an  eclipse  and  near  the 
dragon's  mouth,  and  all  the  druois  of  Bengal  were  beating 
to  nree  him  irom  this  dangerous  eclipse.  There  were  then 
aome  services  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  to  Mr.  Hastings  which 
lie  undiscovered,  and  which  he  took  as  proofs  of  attachment, 
What  could  they  be  P  They  were  not  public ;  nobody  knows  iiiisetvioa 
anything  of  them.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them,  they  fSww^'Jr' 
must  have  been  services  of  concealment  of  what  Gunga  'ij^^Lg,, 
Govind  Sing  must  have  known  concerning  him  :  otherwise) 
in  the  course  of  this  business  it  will  be  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  will  find  occasion,  to  show  what  those  personal 
services  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  to  lum  were.  His  services  to 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  were  pretty  conspicuous ;  for,  after 
he  was  turned  out  for  peculation,  Mr.  Hastings  restored  him 
to  his  office ;  and  when  he  had  imprisoned  fifteen  persons 
illegally  and  oppressive! v,  and  when  the  Council  were  about 
to  set  them  at  hberty,  they  were  set  at  liberty  themselves — 
they  were  dismissed  their  offices.  Therefore  your  Lordships 
see  what  his  public  services  were.  His  private  services  arc 
unknown ;  they  must  be,  aa  we  eonceive,  from  their  being 
unknown,  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  and  I  do  not  go  further 
than  suspicion,  because  I  never  heard — and  I  have  not  been 
without  attempts  to  make  the  discovery^what  thoee  aervjces 
were  Uiat  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
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ursB-int.  Having  looked  at  bis  public  services,  which  ore  well- 
'  known  ecenea  of  wickedness,  barbarity  and  comiption,  we 
^^^  next  come  to  see  what  hia  reward  is.  Your  Loidahipe  hear 
^bdonnd  what  reward  he  thought  proper  to  secure  for  himself ;  and  I 
dftHD^o-*  believe  a  man  who  lus  power  like  Ghtnga  Govind  Sing  and 
I™*-  a  dispoution  like  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  can  hardlj  want  the 

means  of  rewarding  bmiself ;  and  if  every  virtue  rewarda 
iteelf — and  virtue  is  bbM  to  be  its  own  reward — the  virtue  of 
Gungft  Govind  Sing  was  in  a  good  way  of  secuiing  its  own 
rewara.  Mr.  Hastmgs,  however,  thought  it  was  not  right 
that  such  a  man  should  reward  himself,  but  that  it  wag 
necessary  for  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  government  to  find 
him  a  reward.  Then  the  next  Uiing  is  to  say  what  that 
reward  shall  be.  It  is  a  grant  of  lands.  Your  Lordships  will 
observe  that  Mr.  Hastings  declares  some  of  these  lands  to  be 
UDOCSupied,  others  occupied,  but  not  by  the  just  owners.  Now 
these  were  the  very  lands  of  the  Kaja  of  Dinagepore,  frtna 
whom  or  from  whose  country  he  had  taken  a  bribe  of 
40,000/.  My  Lords,  this  appears  to  be  a  monetrous  thing; 
but  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  audacity,  as  his  parting  act,  when 
he  was  coming  to  England  and  ought  to  have  expected^- 
whatever  he  did  expect — the  responsibility  of  this  day,  he 
had  the  audacity  and  was  shaoieless  enough  not  only  to  give 
this  recommendation,  but  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of  his 
reign,  as  he  has  done,  to  his  successors :  for  he  hfis  really 
done  so  by  making  it  impossible  almost  to  know  anything  of 
the  true  state  <i£  that  country ;  and  therefore  he  has  made 
them  much  less  responsible  and  criminal  in  any  ill  acts  that 
Kt.HhI-  they  have  done  since  his  time  than  before.  But  Mr.  Hast- 
^lo^thit  ingB  not  only  recommends  and  backs  the  petition  of  Gunga 
*'""~''  ,  Govind  Sing  with  his  parting  authority — which  authority  he 
made  the  people  there  believe  would  be  greater  in  England 
when  he  arrived  there  than  it  was  even  in  India — in  that 
situation  he  is  not  only  a  backer  of  the  petition,  but  he  is  on 
evidence ;  he  declares  that  "  to  his  own  knowledge  tliese 
lands  are  vacant,  and  confessedly,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of 
this  aa  well  as  of  most  other  countries,  in  the  absolute  gift  of 
government."  My  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  only  the 
recommender  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  but  he  steps  forward 
and  becomes  a  witness,  and,  I  beOcvc  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  your  Lordships  will  find,  a  fiilse  witness 
for  Gunga  Govmd  Sing.  "  To  my  own  knowledge,"  he  says, 
"  these  unds  are  vacant."  Why,  I  cannot  find  that  Mr. 
Haetings  had  ever  been  in  Dinagepore;  or,  if  he  hod,  it 
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moat  have  been  only  as  a  paseenser.  He  bad  not  the  »  fbb.  iT88. 
maDagement  of  the  district  in  any  omer  sense  than  that  kind 
of  eagle  eye  irhich  he  must  have  had  over  all  Beogal,  and 
which  he  had  for  no  other  purposes  than  tboee  for  which 
eagles'  eyes  are  commonly  used.  He  becomes,  you  see,  a 
witness  for  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  and  orders  to  be  pvva 
him,  as  a  recompence  for  all  the  evils  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, the  lands  of  that  very  Raja  who  through  the  hmids  of 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  given  an  enormous  bribe  to  Mr. 
Hastings.  These  lands  were  severed  &om  the  zamindary 
and  made  a  gift  to  Orunga  Govind  Sing.  They  were  not 
lands  without  an  ownership,  but  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saja.  And  the  manner  in  which  they  were  obtained  by 
Gunga  Govind  Sing  is  something  so  shocking,  and  contuns 
eaah  a  number  of  enormi^es  complicated  in  one  act,  that 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  how  snch  a  compound  could 
exist 

This  man,  besides  his  office  of  diwan  to  the  Calcutta  utna 
conunittee,  which  gave  him  the  whole  management  and  ^§°^ 
]>ower  of  the  revenue,  was,  ss  I  have  stated,  at  the  head  of  ^^^^'"^ 
all  the  registrars  in  the  kii^om ;  the  office  of  which  regis-  mnu  or 
trars  was  to  be  a  control  upon  him.     But,  as  Mr.  HEietings    "^'^"^ 
destroyed  eveiy  other  constitutional  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, eo  the  office  which  was  to  be  a  check  upon  Gunga  Govind 
Sn^,  namely,  the  re^trar  of  the  country,  whose  office  had 
been  superseded  and  revived  in  anotJier  shape,  was  given  to 
the  own  son  of  this  very  man.    God  forbid  that  a  son  should 
not  be  under  a  certain  and  reasonable  subordinaldon  I  But 
though,  in  titiB  country,  vre  know  that  a  son  may  possibly  be 
free  from  the  control  of  his  father,  yet  the  meanest  slave  is 
not  in  a  more  abject  condiUon  of  slavery  than  is  a  son  in 
that  country  to  his  father.     The  power  of  a  parent  in  Chris- 
tendom does  not  extend  to  the  power  of  a  parent  in  India ; 
for  it  extends  there  to  the  power  of  a  Boman  parent     The  the  osce 
office  of  registrar,  or  diwan  to  the  r^iatrar,  is  to  take  care  '""«'»*™'- 
that  the  government  is  not  defrauded ;  to  take  care  that  a 
full  and  nir  rent  is  secured  to  the  government ;  tliat  a  full 
and  fiur  statement  of  the  matter  should  be  rendered  to  the 

Kvemment  Above  all,  it  is  his  business  to  take  care  of  tho 
dy  of  the  laws,  the  rawaj-ul-raulk,  or  cuBtom  of  the  country, 
of  which  he  is  the  guardian,  as  the  head  of  the  law  and  the 
common  lawyers  of  the  country.  In  that  situation,  it  was 
his  business  to  secure  that  fundamental  law  of  the  govern- 
ment and  fundameatal  law  of  the  country,  that  a  zamindary 
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lefKB-iTSS.  or  any  portion  of  it  cannot  be  split  or  separated  without  the 
consent  of  t^e  govemmont.     Thta  man,  however,  betrayed 
his  trust,  and  did  privately,  oontrary  to  the  duty  of  hia  office^ 
get  this  minor  Baja,  who  was  but  an  iniant,  who  was  but 
nine  years  old  at  the  time,  to  make  over  to  him  a  part  of  his 
zamindary  to  a  large  amount,  under  a  fraudulent  and  ficti- 
^f'fh'Tta   t'**"^  ^®'     '^^^  ****  ^^  ^^^  minor  was  void  in  itself  by  the 
ncijavoiiiby  laws  of  that  country.     By  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  by 
""  °"'™'    the  common  laws  of  nature,  the  act  of  this  child  was  void. 
The  act  was  void  as  against  the  government  by  giving  a 
zamindary,  without  the  consent  of  the  govemiaent,  to  the 
very  man  who  ought  to  have  guarded  agtunst  sueh  an  act ;  it 
being  given  in  this  manner  oontrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
law,  justice,  reason  and  natural  equity.     This  man's  office 
consisted,  as  much  as  the  sacred  office  of  Chancellor  here  coa- 
alsts,  in  the  guardianship  of  minora  and  of  th^r  property  in  the 
country.  Yet  this  man  got  these  lands  to  himself  by  a  fraudu- 
lent and  probably  a  forged  deed — for  that  is  charged  too : 
but,  whether  it  was  forged  or  not,  this  miserable  minor  was 
obl%ed  to  give  the  lands  to  him ;  ho  did  not  dare  to  quairel 
with    him    upon    such    a  matter;    because  he  who  would 
purchase  could  take. 
or'tiic^™^-       ^^^  next  step'  was  to  get  one  of  hia  nearest  relations  to 
"t  'i^^o'"  seem  to  give  n  consent ;  because  taking  it  of  the  minor  was 
'"™  too  gross.     The  relation,  who  could  no  more  consent  by  the 

law  of  that  country  than  by  the  law  of  this,  gave  apparently 
hie  specious  consent.  And  these  were  the  very  lands  whicn 
lUr.  Hastings,  under  other  and  false  names,  speaks  of  ns 
lands  entirely  at  the  di8[>osal  of  the  government  All  this 
came  before  the  Council.  The  moment  Mr.  Hastings  woa 
gone,  India  seemed  a  little  to  respire.  There  was  a  vast 
oppressive  weight  taken  off  it ;  there  was  a  mountain  removed 
from  its  breast ;  and  persons  did  dare  then  for  the  first  time 
to  breathe  their  complaints.  And  accordingly  this  minor 
Baja  got  some  person  kind  enough  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a 
minor,  that  be  oould  not  port  with  his  estate  ;  and  this,  and 
the  other  shocking  and  illegal  parts  of  the  process  he  stated  to 
the  Council,  who  had  Mr.  H:tstings'  recommendation  of  Gunga 
th^cSnSi  ^'•^'"'i  ^'"3  before  them.  The  Council,  shocked  to  see  a 
'  minor  attempted  to  be  dispossessed  in  sucli  a  manner  by  him 
who  was  the  natural  guardian  of  all  minors,  shocked  at  such 
an  enormous  daring  piece  of  iojqmty,  b^^n  to  inquire 
farther,  and  to  ask — how  come  his  near  relation  to  consent  ? 
He  waa  apparently  partner  in  the  fraud.     Partner  in  the 
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fraud  be  was,  but  not  partner  in  the  profit ;  for  he  waa  to  douiPsKins. 
it  without  getting  anytlung  for  it     tti»  therefore  the  heavy 
iniquity  of  a  relation  betraying  his  nearest  kinsman,  who 
was  bis  ward  by  nature ;  aiid  that  for  no  conraderation  at 
all:  the  niokeaneaa  was  in  bint,  and  tbe  profit  in  Gunga 
Goviod  Sing.     Aa  soon  as  this  inquiry  commenced  the  man  Declaration 
oomes  down  to  account  for  bia  oonduct,  and  declares  another  tioil'oriho 
atrocioas  iniquity,  wbioh  Bbows  you  tbe  means  that  Gunga  ^''^'£!|^^' 
Govind  Sing  possessed.     "  Gunga  Gorind  Sing,"  Bays  be,  "  is  »>"Ict  cou- 
m&Bter  of  the  country ;  be  had  made  a  great  festival  for  the  '"^'''■ 
burial  of  his  mother;  all  those  of  that  osste  ought  to  be 
invited  to  the  funeral  festival ;  he  would  have  di^^raced  me 
for  ever,  if  1  had  not  been  invited  to  that  funeral  festival." 
These  f^uend  festivals  are  great  things  in  that  oouutry,  and 
are  celebrated  in  that  nuumer,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
in  a  royal  manner  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  upon  burying  his 
mother ;  and  any  person  left  out  was  marked,  despised  and 
disgraoed.      "  But  be    bad   it  in   his    power,   and   I   was 
threatened  to  he  deprived  of  my  caste  by  hie  registrar,  who 
had  tbe  caste  in  his  absolute  dispositioiL'''     Says  be,  "  I  was 
under  power,  I  was  under  duress,  and  I  did  it" 

dinga  Govind  Sing  was  fortified  by  tbe  opinion  that  the  ouuttaGo- 
Goveroor,  though  departed,  virtually  resided  in  that  country.  ^"1,^ 
Ciod  grant  that  his  power  may  be  extirpated  out  of  it  now  I  by  t¥o 
I  doubt  it ;  but  most  assuredly  it  was  reuding  there  in  its  ^pcriation 
plenitude  when  be  departed  from  thence ;  and  there   was  w*!^"*^ 
not  a  man  in  India  who  was  not  of  opinion  either  that  be  was  ^^"^^ 
actually  to  return  to  govern  India  again,  or  that  bis  power 
was  such  in  England  as  that  be  might  govern  it  here.     And 
such  were  the  hopes  of  those  who  bad  intentions  against  tbe 
estates  of  others.     Gunga    Govuid   Sing,   therefore,  being  His  loiwai 
pressed  to  the  wall  by  this  declaration  of  the  Baja's  relation,  l^**!^^ 
when  he  could  say  nolbing  agunst  it,  when  it  was  clear  and  "^^'^ 
manifest,  and  there  were  only  impudent,  barefaced,  denials 
and   asseverations   against  facta  which   carried  truth   with 
themselves,  did  not  in   his   answer  pretend  to  say  that  a 
ziunindary  might  be  parted  without  the  consent  of  tbe  govern- 
ment ;  imt  a  minor  migbt  be  deprived  of  it ;  that  the  next 
relation  had  a  power  of  disposing  of  it     He  did  indeed  say, 
but  nobody  believed  him,  tnat  he  bad  used  no  force  upon 
this  relation;  but,  as  everyone  knew  tbe  act  would  be  void, 
he  was  driven  to  Mr,  Hastings'  great  refuge ;  he  was  driven 
to  say,  "The  government  in  this  country  has  arbitrary  power ; 
flie  power  m  goterrunent  is  everything,  tbe  right  of  tho 
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ittFu.i!m.Bubject  nothing.  The  government  have  at  all  timea  eepo- 
rated  zamiadanes  from  their  lawful  proprietors.  Give  me 
what  Mr.  Hastings  has  constantly  given  to  other  people 
without  any  riffht,  or  shadow  or  semblance  of  right  at  alL^' 
God  knows  it  is  well  that  I  walk  with  my  authority  in  my 
liand ;  for  there  are  such  orimes,  such  portentous,  incredible, 
crimes,  to  be  brought  before  your  Lordships,  that  they  would 
hardly  be  believed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  were  it  not  that  I 
walk  constantly  guarded — as  I  hope  I  shall  constantly  be — 
with  evidence  ;  and  that  the  strongest  that  can  be,  even  the 
evidence  of  the  parties  themselves. 
^JJ5J^J3^  "  From  your  inquiry,"  Gunga  Cttivind  Sing  says  to  the 
Mni  or  Council,  "  every  (nrcnmstance  will  appear  in  its  true  colours. 
kiieiiMioni  WHtb  respcct  to  the  alienation  of  parts  of  zemindaries,  the 
^iS^^a.  extent  and  consequence  of  the  great  zeoundars  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  lavour  and  counteoaooe  of  tbe  ruling 
powers."  Theu  he  says  tiiat,  under  the  former  government, 
zamindaries  were  token  from  ^e  rightful  proprietors  to  be 
given  to  the  fevouritee  of  the  government  Then  he  goes  on 
mentioning  all  that  were  given ;  and  he  says  that  they 
were  all  given  vrithout  right,  title  or  pecuniary  conaider- 
ation ;  and  that  that  has  been  the  case  with  many  parganas 
in  hie  zamindary,  that  is,  the  zamindary  of  this  jnmor  Aiya, 
and  indeed  in  many  other  zamindaries  besides,  since  die 
Company's  succession.  Then  he  says,  "  Ramkissen  in 
1172  " — that  is  the  next  period — "  got  possession  of  Nor- 
rulloor,  the  zemindary  of  Mohammed  Au :  the  purgunnah 
of  Ichanguipore,  &c.,  was  in  three  divinona  m  1173 :" 
— that  is,  since  the  Company's  succession.  "  The  petition 
of  Govind  Deo  Sheopersaud  was  made  over  to  tlie  son  of 
Bousser  Chowdry,  possessor  of  the  third  share."  Now  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  instance  that  he  chooses  to  g^ve  of  alL 
"  Purgunnah  B^arbund  belonged  to  the  zemindary  of  £anee 
Bhowanny" — that  is,  to  the  Rani  of  the  B^a,  nmi  being 
the  female  of  raja.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  conridera- 
tion,  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  and  she  has 
been  robbed  in  this  manner  and  robbed  in  every  manner. 
"  Purgunnah  Baharbund  belonged  to  the  zemindary  of  Banee 
Bhowanny,  and  in  1180  was  made  over  to  Lucfcnaut  Nundy. 
All  these  changes  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  rightful 
possessors,  wiuout  right,  title  or  purchase.  Prom  the 
earliest  times,  transfers  of  zemindary  lands  have  always 
depended  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  ruling  powers  or 
masters.    My  answer  is  given :  order  as  you  ^ase." — My 
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Lords^  your  vleaSDre,  and  your  honour  and  justice,  are  the  i»  Pm.  iTsa. 
same  thing.    Here  a  iSma  man,  instead  now  of  covering  himself  iiii  aTowni 
under  the  idea  of  vacant  landa,  instead  of  covering  himaclf  jJ^",Si5k 
under  a  purchase,  instead  of  covering   himself  under  the  SSISmment 
grant  of  uie  next  relation,  boldy  coming  forward  and  saying, 
"  These  things  have  been  granted  without  right,  title   or 
purchase;  but  tlie  government  has  done  it"     Here  is  the 
true  principle  at  once.     My  Lords,  I  have  denied  to  you 
before  that  the  government  in  the  good  times  in  thnt  country 
ever  did  unnmit  such  enormities  and  iniquitiea     But  this 
man  at  last  takes   off  the   mask,  and  completely  disavows 
himself  and  disavows  Mr.   Hastings,  and  appeai-s  before  the 
Council  and  says,  "  Do  it  by  an  act  of  power ;  give  that  to  Csh  of 
mc  which  you  have  given  to  others."     And  who  is  the  last  Nn^u^^ 


of  CHltDO 

Baboo. 


person  whose  case  he  quotes?  "  Purgunnah  Baharbund  be-  _ 
longed  to  the  zemindiuy  of  Banee  Bhowanny,  and  in  1180 
was  made  over  to  Luoknant  Kundy.  All  these  changes  took 
place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  rightful  possessors,  without  right, 
title  or  purchase." 

ITonr  I/ordslups  have  not  heard  before  of  Lncknaut  Nundy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  whom  you  have  heard  before, 
oalled  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  banya  of  Mr,  Hastings.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  proved  in  abundance  of  other  cases  that  a 
grant  to  father  and  son  is  the  same  thing.  The  iathers 
generally  take  ont  grants  in  the  names  of  their  sons ;  and 
this  old  lady,  of  the  first  rank  and  family  in  lDdi%  was 
stripped  of  jMrt  of  her  zamindary,  and  it  was  given  to 
Lucknaut  Nundy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hasting's  baoya.  And 
then  (you  see  the  consequence  of  good  examples)  comes 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  and  says,  **  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  he ; 
there  is  a  zamindary  given ;  since  you  have  begun  this,  do 
as  much  for  Gunga  Govind  Sing  as  you  have  done  for  Cantoo 
Baboa"  Here  is  an  aigument  drawn  from  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Hastings  in  one  iniquity,  which  shows  how  necessary  it 
is  to  suppress  and  punish  iniquities  ;  for  otherwise  might 
not  the  Coun(nl  have  said,  "  Mr.  Hastings  has  given  away 
these  things  and  recommended  ue  to  follow  the  same  practice, 
let  us  then  act  upon  his  recommendation  "?  No,  my  Lords, 
you  will  panisb  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  no  man  will  hereafter 
dare  to  rob  minors  or  to  desolate  widows,  in  order  to  ^ve 
to  the  vilest  of  mankind,  his  own  base  instruments  for  his 
own  ne&rious  purposes,  the  landa  of  others  withoat  right, 
title  or  purchase.  ^^ 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  after  this  state  to  you  the  fidae  repre-  jI^J^S*" 
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i»gaB.iT8a.  Bentation  which  this  man  gave  to  the  gOTerament  respecting 
MBpecMnp  thifl  property — that  he  represented  it  to  be  much  less  in 
*^^  value  than  it  really  was,  when  he  desired  a  grant  of  It. 
When  the  matter  comes  before  mn  at  the  proper  time  it 
shall  he  stated ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  touching  upon 
principles,  and  bringing  examples  so  far  as  they  illnstrate 
principles  and  show  how  precedents  spread. 

I  believe  your  Lordships  will  conceive  better  of  the  spirit 

of  these  traoBOOtious  by  my  intermizing  with  them,   as  I 

'         shall  eodeavour  to  do,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  srounds  of 

them.     For  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  narrative  that  I 

can  give,  no  painting,  if  I  was  either  able  or  willing  to  punt, 

oould  describe  to  you  these  transactions  in  the  strength  in 

which  they  appear  themselves;  and,  that  your  Lordsh^  may 

see  that  it  is  so,  you  find  a  man  saying,  what  nobody  oonld 

hardly  believe  a  man  could  say,  "  It  was  given  to  others 

without  right,  title  or  purchase ;  give  it  to  me  without  right, 

title  or  purchase.     Qive  me  the  estates  of  minors  without 

right,   tjtle  or   purchase,   because  Mr.  Hastings  gave   the 

estates  of  widows  without  right,  title  or  pnndiBse." 

nfrtc^frf         Of  this  exemplary  grant,  of  this  pattern  for  future  proceed- 

i^t^ho  ings,  I  will  show  your  JJordships  the  oousequenoe,    I  will  read 

""* "  *"    to  your  Lordships  part  of  the  examination  of  a  witness,  taken 

from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons*: — 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  zeniindftry  of  Bahar- 
bund  7"  "  It  Ilea  to  the  eastward  of  DinaRepore  and  Hungpore.  I  waa 
stationed  in  that  neighbourhood." — "  Towhomdid  it  otigin^y  belong?" 
"  I  believe  to  the  zemindar;  of  Radshi,  belonging  to  Ranee  Bhowanny." — 
"  For  what  reason  was  it  taken  from  the  lUnee  of  Radahi  and  given  to 
Cantoo  Baboo?"  I  do  not  exactly  recoHect,  I  believe  on  aome  pica  of 
incapacity  or  insufficiency  in  her  to  manage  it,  or  some  pretended  decline 


8  to  mismanagement." — "On  what  terms  was  it 
00  or  his  son  ?"     "  1  beliere  it  wa«  a  grant  in  per- 
petuity, at  the  revenue  of  rupees  82,000  or  83,000  ptr  annum."—"  What 


amount  did  he  collect  from  the  country?"  "I  cannot  tell.  The  year 
I  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  settlement  with  his  under  tenants 
was  tomettiiag  above  rupeea  353,0(10.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
objected  to  it.  They  assembled  in  a  body  of  about  fire  thousand,  and  were 
proceeding  to  Calcutta  to  make  known  their  grievances  to  the  committee 
of  revenue.  They  were  stopped  at  Cossirabaaar  by  Noor  Sing  Baboo,  the 
brother  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  and  there  the  matter  was  compromised,  in 
what  minner  I  cannot  say." 

Your  Lordships  sec  that  Mr  Hastings'   banya  got   this 
zamindory  belon^i^  to  this  venerable  lady,  who  was  unable 


*  EMdenee  of  Hr.  Peter  Ifoore,  >8rd  Usrch,  tT87,  printed  uatMTcp.  123. 
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to  proteot  henelf ;  that  it  was  granted  to  Urn  without  right,  wyaiTaB. 
title  or  purchase.     And,  to  show  you  that  Mr.  Hastings  nad  Prooi^  of 
been  in   a   constant  course  of  such   proceeding,  here  is  a  ^^^^^t 
petition  from  one  of  the  natives  for  some  favour  from  the  "'*|^ 
goTcmment,  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  state.     But,  in  ^d  by  Mr. 
order  to  midce  good  his  cl^ni,  he  states  what  nobody  denied,        ^"^ 
but  which  is  uniTersolly  known  in  fact,  namely,  that  it  was 
the  constantpractioe,  by  which  the  country  had  been  robbed 
under  Mr.  Hastings,  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  bo,  to 
a^ze  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherleBS.    In 
this  nuumer  did  Gunga  Govind  Sing  govern  himeeJf  upon  the 
direct  precedent  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  bnnya  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  this  other  instrument  of  his,  in  like  manner,  calls  upon 
the  government  for  favour  of  some  kind  or  other  upon  the 
same  principle  and  the  same  precedent. 

Your  Lordships  now  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  say  some- 
thing  About  arbitrary  power :  for,  first,  the  wicked  people  of 
that  country — Mr.  Hastings'  instruments  I  mean — pretend 
right,  title,  purchase,  grant;  and  when  their  frauds  in  all 
these  legal  means  are  discovered,  then  they  Sy  off,  and  have 
recourse  to  arbitrary  power,  and  say,  "  It  is  true  I  can  make 
out  no  nght,  title,  grant  or  purchase;  the  parties  are  minors; 
I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  their  right  But  you  have 
arbitrary  power  :  you  have  exercised  it  upon  other  occasions ; 
exercise  it  npon  this ;  give  me  the  rights  of  other  people." 
This  was  the  last  act,  and  I  hope  will  be  the  last  act,  of  Mr, 
Hastings'  wicked  power,  done  by  the  wickedest  man  in  favour 
of  the  wickedest  man,  and  by  the  wickedest  means,  which 
^ed  upon  his  own  testimony. 

To  bring  your  Lordships  to  the  end  of  this  business,  which 
I  hope  will  lead  me  very  nearW  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with,  I  will  now  state  the  conduct  of  {j^'"J.''„^„^, 
the  Council,  and  the  resolution  about  Gunga  Govind  Sing.  ^J?""™""* 
I  am  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  there  was  a  reference  to  (iunfn 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  committee  of  revenue,  namely,  ''°'^'«' Sing. 
to  Ghinga  Govind  Sing  himself — a  reference  with  regard  to 
the  right,  title  and  mode  of  proceeding,  and  many   other 
circumstances,  upon  which  the  committee,  being  such  as  I 
have  described,  very  naturally  were  silent     Gunga  Govind 
Sing  loquitur  lolus,  in  the  manner  you  have  just  beard.    The 
Committee    were   the    chorus ;    they     sometimes    talked — 
filled  up  a  vacant  part — but  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  the 
great  aotor,  the  sole  one.     The  report  of  this  committee 
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'B  Fra-iTSB.  being  laid  before  the  Cotmcil,  Mr.  Stables,  one  of  the  board, 
entered  the  following  minute  on  the  I6th  of  May,  1785  : — ■ 

"""w^r*  " ^  ^^'  peruMd  the  ieveral  papers  upou  this  lubject,  and  am  aftrrj  to 
^^"boBrd,  observe  tb&t  tbe  committee  of  terenue  Bie  totally  silent  on  the  moat 
pipwinK  Che  matenal  points  therein,  end  sending  the  petition  to  them  haa  onlf  been 
^jj^"[jj|^  BO  much  time  thrown  away;  I  mean  on  the  actual  value  of  the  lands 
■otioii.  in  question ;  what  the  amount  derived  from  tbem  has  been  in  the  laat 

jest  i  and  what  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  govemmeDt  bj  the  sale ; 
and  whether  in  their  opinion  tbe  supposed  sale  was  compulure  or  not. 
But  it  is  not  neceBsary  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  respecting 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pretended  sale  of  S^bairy  to  Gangs 
Oovina  Sing,  the  d^ran,  to  enter  into  the  particular  assertions  of  e^h 
party.  The  repreoentations  of  the  Blah's  agent,  confirmed  by  the  peti- 
tions of  his  principal,  positively  assert  the  sale  to  have  been  compulsive 
and  violent ;  and  the  dewan  as  positively  denies  it,  though  the  fears  be 
expresses  '  that  their  common  enemies  would  set  aside  toe  act  before  it 
was  complete '  show  clearly  that  they  were  sensible  the  act  was  unjusti- 
fiable, if  they  do  not  tend  to  falsify  nis  denial.  But  it  is  clouly  esta- 
blished and  admitted  by  the  language  and  writings  of  both  parties  that 
there  has  been  a  most  unwarrantable  collusion  in  endeavouring  fa) 
alienate  the  rights  of  government,  contrary  to  the  most  positive  original 
laws  of  the  constihition  of  these  provinces,  'that  no  zemindar  and  other 
landholder  paying  revenue  to  government  shall  be  permitted  to  alienate 
his  lands  without  the  express  authority  of  that  government.' 

"  The  defence  set  up  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  does  not  go  to  disavow  the 
transaction ;  for  if  it  di^  the  deed  of  sale,  &c.  produced  by  himself,  and 
the  petition  to  the  board  for  its  confirmation,  would  detect  him.  On  tbe 
contrary,  he  openly  admits  its  existence,  and  onlv  strives  to  show  that  it 
was  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  Ranee  and  tne  seri'ants  of  the  R^h. 
Whether  voluntary  or  not,  it  was  equally  criminal  in  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  as  a  public  officer  of  government,  b»»use  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  positive  and  repeated  standing  orders  of  that  government  for  the  rale 
of  his  conduct  as  dewan  and  native  ^ardian  of  the  public  rights, 
entrusted  especially  to  his  care ;  because  tt  was  his  duty,  not  only  not  to 
be  guilt}'  of  a  breach  of  those  rules  himself,  but  as  dewan,  and  eiercising 
the  efBdent  ofBce  of  kanungo,  to  prevent,  detect,  expose,  and  apprise  his 
employers  of  eveiy  instance  attempted  to  the  contrary ;  becanse  it  was 
his  duty  to  prevent  the  government  being  de&auded,  and  the  lUyah,  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  robbed  of  his  nereditary  posse«sions,  as  he 
would  have  been  if  this  transaction  had  not  been  detected ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  dewan  is  the  principal  mover  and  sole  instmroeni 
in  that  fraud  and  robbery,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  the  amount 
of  42,474  rapees  in  penJetuity,  by  which  he  alone  was  to  benefit; 
and  because  he  has  even  dared  to  stand  forward  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
our  sanction,  and  thereby  make  us  parties  to,  in  my  opinion,  a  false  deed 
and  fraudulent  transaction,  as  his  own  defence  now  shows  the  bill  of  sale 
and  all  its  collateral  papers  to  be. 

"  If  ofiences  of  this  dark  tendency  and  magnitude  were  not  to  be 
punished  in  a  public  manner,  the  high  example  here  set  the  natives, 
employed  under  the  government,  by  their  flntt  native  officer,  would 
very  soon  render  our  authori^  contemptible,  and  operate  to  the 
destruction  of  the  public  revenues.     I  will  not  dwell  fluther  on  tbe 
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ixmtivdictioiu  in  theM  ptpera  before  tu  on  this  lubject.    But  I  heg  ibVbb.i7S8. 
lotre   to   point   out  how  tenacdoiu  the  govotunent   hare   been   of  in-        — 
■uring  implidt  obedience  to  thor  nilea  on  this  subject  in  particuhtr,  and 
in   prohibiting   conduct  like   that  here   exhibited   ngMnat  their  public 
oSoer ;  and  how  s&credlj  thej  have  viewed  the  puhhc  institutes  on  this 
■ulqect  which  have  been  violated  and  trampled  on  ;  and  it  will  sufBce  to 


■hcnr  their  public  orders  on  a  aimilar  instance  which  happened  m. . 

ago,  and  which  the  dewan,  from  his  official  situatioD,  must  have  been  a 
party  in  detecting. 

"  I  desire  the  board's  letter  to  the  committee  on  this  sutyect,  dated 
the  31st  May,  17S2,  maj  be  read,  and  a  copy  be  annexed  to  this 
minute.  I  therefore  move  thv  board  that  Uunca  Govind  Sing  mar  be 
forthwith  required  to  surrender  the  original  deeds  produced  b;  him 
M  a  title  to  tae  grant  of  Salbanj,  in  order  that  the;  may  be  returned  to 
the  Rajah's  agents  to  be  made  null  and  void.  I  further  move  the  board 
ttatthe  dewan  GnngaGovind  Sing,  together  with  his  naib.  Prawn  Kishin 
Kng,  his  son  and  aU  his  dependents,  be  removed  from  thrir  offices,  and 
that  the  Rov  royan,  R^ahB^ebullub,  whose  duty  only  Gunga  Govind 
Sing  virtually  is  to  perform,  he  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
hit  department ;  and  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  be  ordered  to  deliver  up 
all  ofik^al  DBDcn  of  the  sircar  to  the  committee  of  .revenue  and  the  R(^ 
royan ;  ana  tjiat  they  be  ordered  accordingly  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
fiully  settle  all  accounts." 

This    motion   was    overrnled,  and  no  final    ptoceeding  Hotion 
«PPe««-  SSKf 

My  Lords,  you  hnye  nenra  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ^^^i 
1>efi>re  which  Gnnga  Govind  Sing  thought  proper  to  appeal, 
in  consequence  of  the  power  and  protection  of  Air.  Hastings 
bdng  understood  to  exist  after  he  left  India  and  authenti- 
cated by  his  last  parting  deed.     You  will  judge  by  that  lost 
act  of  Mr.  Haatinga  what  the  rest  of  his  whole  life  was.    My  Mr.Hmw. 
Lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than  just  to  remind  ^t^i^ 
your  Lordships  of  this,  that  Mr.  Hastings'  goTernmeut  was  bri^trnd 
one  whole  system  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of  individuiilB,  of"''       '  " 
destruction  of  the  pnblic,  and  of  supersession  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  English  government,  in  order  to  vest  in  the 
worst  of  the  natives  all  the  powers  that  could  poacdbly  exist 
in  any  government,  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  which  all 
governments  ought  in  common  to  have  in  view.     Thus,  my 
Lords,  I  show  you  at  one  point  of  view  what  you  are  to 
expect  from  him  in  all  the  rest.     1  think  I  have  mode  out  as 
clear  ss  can  be  to  your  Lordships,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  go,  that  his  bribery  and  peculation  was  not  occasional, 
bnt  habitual ;    that   it  was   not   ui^ed   upon   him   at   the 
moment,  but  was  regular  and  systematic     I  have  shown  to 
yoor  Lordships  the  consequence  of  such  a  system  acting  upon 
the  revenues.     Your   Lordships    will    see    the    result    of 
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iflPBB.iT8g.  Mr.  Haatingta  thus  peculating  and  publicly  destroying — for 
it  wae  much  more  than  waste  and  prodigality — all  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  in  order  to  acquire  for  himself  that 
protection  which  such  acta  would  necessarily  require. 
Hia^oiaf '  I  beg  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Elastings 
thereniiue.  pleads  ODC  Constant  merit  to  justify  those  acts,  namely,  that 
they  produce  an  increase  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  never  sells  to  any  of  those  wicked  agents  any  trusts 
whatever  in  the  country,  that  you  do  not  hear  that  the  sale 
Saieortiie  will  considerably  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  Your 
SSu^  "'  Lordehipa  will  see  that  when  he  sold  to  wicked  men  the  pro- 
ioSS  Md"  ^'n<=^  °^  Behar  in  the  same  way  in  which  Deby  Sing  had  this 
Cuiiiwi  sins,  province  of  Dinagepore,  consequences  of  a  horrid  and  atro- 
oiouB  nature,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  followed  from 
it.  I  will  just  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  the 
kingdom  of  Behar  is  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ; 
that  this  kingdoQi  was  governed  by  another  provincial 
Council ;  that  he  turned  out  that  provincial  Council,  and  sold 
that  government  to  two  wicked  men,  one  of  no  fortune  at  all, 
and  the  other  of  a  very  suspicious  fortune;  one  a  total 
bankrupt,  the  other  justly  excommunicated  for  his  wicked- 
ness in  bis  country,  and  then  imprisoned  for  misdemeanours 
in  a  subordinate  situation  of  government.  Mr.  Hastings 
destroyed  the  Council  that  imprisoned  him,*  and,  instead  of 
putting  one  of  the  best  and  most  reputable  of  the  natives  to 
govern  it,  he  takes  out  of  prison  this  excommunicated  wretch, 
hated  by  God  and  man — this  bankrupt — this  man  of  evil  and 
desperate  character — this  mismanager  of  the  public  revenue 
in  an  inferior  station :  and,  as  he  had  given  Ben^l  to  Gunga 
Govind  Sing,  he  gave  this  province  to  Kajas  Kelleram  and 
Culliui  Sing. 
Jg^jre^  My  Lords,  it  was  done  upon  this  principle — that  they 
iDcmwof  would  increase,  and  very  much  better  the  revenue.  These 
men  seemed  to  be  as  strange  instruments  for  improving  a 
revenue  as  ever  were  chosen,  I  suppose,  since  the  world 
began.  Perhaps  their  merit  was  uiat  tiiey  had  given  a 
bribe  of  40,000/.  to  Mr.  Hastings.  How  he  attempted  to 
dispose  of  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  ne  says,  "  I  disposed  of  it 
to  the  public,  and  it  was  in  a  case  of  emergency."  You  will 
see  in  the  course  of  this  business  the  falsehood  of  that  pre- 
tence ;  for  you  will  see  that  though  the  obligation  is  given 
for  it  aa  a  round  sum  of  mosey,  the  payment  was  not  acoom- 
T^hed  till  a  year  after ;  therefore  it  oould  not  answer  any 
immediate  exigence  of  the  Company.    Did  it  answer  in  an 
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increase  of  tiie  revenue?  The  very  reverse.  Those  persona  u?u.i7«8. 
who  had  ^ven  this  bribe  of  40,000t  at  the  end  of  that  year 
were  found  to  be  80,000i  in  debt  to  the  Company.  The 
Company  always  loses  when  Mr.  Hoatings  takes  a  bribe ; 
and  when  he  proposes  an  increase  of  the  revenue  the  Com- 
pany h)Ses  often  double.  But  I  hope  and  trust  yonr  Xiord- 
ships  will  consider  this  idea  of  a  monstrous  rise  of  rent 
given  by  men  of  desperate  fortnnea,  situations  and  charac- 
ters, to  be  one  of  the  grievances  instead  of  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system.  For,  when  a  just,  natural,  easy, 
revenue  is  quitted  in  a  country;  when  the  limits  which 
nature,  justice  and  reason,  prescribe  to  all  governments  with 
respect  to  revenue  are  shamefully  tran^ressed ;'  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  the  worst  men  in  the  country  will  be 
choeen — as  Mr.  Hastings  has  actually  chosen  the  wont  men 
in  the  country — to  effectuate  this  work.  Because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  good  man  by  any  honest  means  to  provide 
at  once  for  the  exigencies  ofa  strong,  severe,  public  exaction, 
and  for  the  private  bribes  of  a  rapacious  chief  magistrate. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  system  must  be  oppression,  raofc. 
and  ruin,  cruel  exactions  and  horrible  tortures ;  so  that  none 
but  wicked,  bloody  and  rapadons,  persons  can  be  employed 
to  execute  such  a  task. 

Therefore  I  charge  Mr.  Hastings — and  we  shall   charge  chargn 
him  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  bring  the  evidence  more  Sut^igL*^' 
directiy  and  fully  home — with  havii^  destroyed,  for  private  suppresaion 
purposes,  the  whole  system  of  government  by  the  six  pro-  ^rincui 
vin<nal  Cotmoils,  whidi  he  had  no  right  to  destroy.  oooncUa. 

I  charge  him  with  having  delegated  away  from  himself™^  ^"^ 
that  power  which  the  act  of  Parliament  had  directed  him  to  power. 
preserve  inalienably  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  committee  to  be  mere  EA^ibh- 
instruments  and  tools^  at  the  enormous  expense  of  62,000/. '^^t«o 
per  annum.  ofrwmue. 

I  charge  hint  with  having  appointed  a  person  th^r  diwan,  Appofnt- 
to  whom  these  Englishmen  were  to  be  subservient  tools ;  "otoriM^i; 
whose  name  was — to  his  own  knowledge,  by  the  general  ^^IJEJet 
voice  of  the  Company,  by  the  recorded  official  transactions,  55^' 
by  everything  that  can  make  a  nun  known— abhorred  and 
detested,  stamped   with  inbmy;  and   I   charge   him   with 
giving  bun  the  wbole  power  which  he  had  thus  separated 
irna  the  Couwnl  General  and  from  the  provincial  Councils. 
X  cbsi^e  him  with  taking  bribes  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing.     TikiDs 
^  2  '^'"■ 
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uriB-iTW.     I  charge  him  tritli  not  huTiDg  done  that  bribe-service 
Xn^^^.    wluoh  fidelity,  even  in  iniquity,  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 

worst  of  men. 
sgj"^^         I  charee  him  with  having  robbed  those  people  of  whom  he 
Dfbribet.     took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  aUenated  the 
fortunes  of  widows. 

I  charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title  or  pur- 
chase, taken  the  lands  of  orphans  and  ^ven  them  to  wicked 
persons  under  him. 
ifinABt-  I  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  natural  guardians 

iWirstDe    of  a  minor  Raja,  and  given  his  samindary  to  tliat  wicked 
SSJ^SSrPersoo.  DebySing. 

*^  I   charge  him — his  wickedness  being  known  to  himself 

S^t^  and  all  the  world — with  having  committed  to  Deby  Sing  the 
g^^g^  management  of  three  great  provinces ;  and  with  having 
thereby  wasted  the  country,  destroyed  the  landed  inter- 
est, craelly  harassed  the  peasants,  burnt  their  houses, 
seized  their  crops,  tortured  and  degraded  their  perscMis^ 
and  destroyed  the  honour  of  the  whole  female  race  of  that 
country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all 

this  villany  upon  Warren   Hastings  in  this  last  moment  of 

my  application  to  you. 

Oratnewor      My  Loidd,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 

^J^^*  national  justice?    Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords?    You 

^^»nJL  have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of 

the    first    rank,    of   desolated    provinces    and    of    wasted 

kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords?  When  was  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  chai^  of  any  one  ?  No,  my 
Lords,  you  must  not  took  to  punish  any  delinquent  in  India 
more.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough  in 
India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  that  you  want?  You  have 
before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britmn  a;  prosecutors ; 
and  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  bis  beneficent 
progress  round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious 
sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by 
the  material  bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the 
bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community ; — all  the  Commons 
of  England  resenting  as  their  own  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 
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Do  we  want  a  tribanat?  Mj  I/ords,  no  example  of  (uiti-i»piB.i7sg, 
quity,  nothing  m  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  tne  range  of  cwiMtti. 
human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  {JSg.^'V" 
My  Lords,  here  we  see  Tirtually,  in  the  mind's  eye,  that 
sacred  majesty  of  the  Crown,  under  whose  authority  you 
mt  and  whose  power  you  ezennee.  We  see  in  that  invi- 
nble  authority,  what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the 
beneJioent  powers  and  protecting  justice  of  His  Majesty. 
We  have  here  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  such  as  the 
£)nd  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ensland  wish  »a  heir  apparent 
of  the  Crown  to  be.  We  have  nere  all  the  branches  of  the 
Boyal  Fanuty,  in  a  situation  between  majesty  and  subjection, 
between  the  Crown  and  the  subject,  offering  a  pledge  in  that 
ritufttion  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Uberdea  of  the  people,  both  whi(£  extremities  they  touch. 
My  Itords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here ;  those 
who  have  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  their  ancestors  and 
of  thdr  posterity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  justify,  as  they 
have  always  justified,  that  provision  in  the  constitution  by 
which  justice  is  made  an  hereditaiy  office.  My  Lords,  we 
have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen  and  exalted  them- 
selves by  various  merits,  by  great  military  services,  which 
have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun  We  have  those  who,  by  various  civil 
merits  and  various  civil  talents,  have  been  exalted  to  a 
ntuation  which  they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will 
justify  the  favour  of  their  soverugn  and  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see  those 
Tirtuoufl  characters,  that  were  the  other  day  upon  a  level 
with  them,  now  exalted  above  them  in  rank,  but  feeling  with 
them  in  sympathy  what  they  felt  in  common  before.  We 
have  persons  exalted  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  administered  high  though  subordinate 
justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with  their  knowledge 
•nd  to  strengthen  with  their  votes  those  principles  which 
have  distinguished  the  courts  in  which  they  nave  presided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  before  you  the  lights  of  our  religion — 
you  have  the  bishops  of  England.  My  Lords,  you  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the 
vioea  which  a  long  succession  of  agoi  wdl  bring  upon  tfae 
beet  institutions.  You  have  the  representatives  of  that 
letmon  which  says  that  *  God  is  love,'  that  the  very  vital 
spirit  of  its  institution  is  charity ;  a  religion  which  so  much 
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1&FB11.1T8B.  hates  oppreBsioii,  that,  when  tbe  God  whom  wo  adore 
appeared  \n  humaa  form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of 
greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest  c^ 
tlie  people ;  and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling  principle 
that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government,  sinoe 
the  person  who  was  the  Maater  of  nature  chose  to  appear 
himself  in  a  subordinate  situation.  These  are  the  consider- 
atiooB  which  influence  theun,  which  animate  them  and  will 
animate  them  gainst  all  oppression  ;  knowing  that  He  who 
is  called  first  among  them,  and  fir^t  among  us  all,  bodi  of 
the  fiock  that  is  fed  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  himself 
"  the  servant  of  all." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  that  we  have  in  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We. know  tiiem, 
.we  reckon,  we  rest,  upon  them  ;  and  conunit  safely  the  inte- 
rests of  India  and  of  humanity  into  their  hands.  Therefore 
it  ie  with  confidencse  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 


I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britun  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed. 

.    I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britwn,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Tndia,  whose 
laws,  rights  and  liberties,  he  has  Bubverted,  whose  properties 
he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  thoee  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which 
he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured  and  oppressed,  in  both 
sexes,  in  every  age,  nmk,  ^tuation  and  condition  of  life. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES  POX, 
MANAGER  FOft  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN 
OPENING  THE  FIRST  ARTICLE  OF  CHARGE; 
RELATING  TO  BENARES ;  22  FEUtSA&y,  1788. 


Mt  Lobds, — Before  I  b^n  to  open  to  your  Lordships 
that  important  Article  of  this  chuye  wbidi  I  am  directecl  to 
explain  to  tout  Lordahipa,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
M  trespafisiDg  improperly  upon  your  time  and  your  patience 
if  I  ventare  to  say  a  few  preliminary  words  upon  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  upon  the  situation  of 
your  Lordships,  in  the  great  and  important  business  now 
under  your  consideration — if  I  venture  to  express  in  some 
degree  the  honest  pride  which  I  feel  at  the  situation  in  which 
I  stand  before  your  Lordshini.  When  I  speak  of  the  pride 
tiiat  I  feel— when  I  say  that  I  glory  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  stand  before  yonr  Lordships — I  trust  that  no  man  will  sup- 
pose that  I  mean  any  individual  or  personal  pride ;  though, 
all  things  considered,  perhaps  even  something  of  that  sort 
might  be  indulged  to  human  fruity ;  and  the  honourable 
testimony  which  I  have  received  upon  this  occasion  jrom  the 
onsQspetited  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  per- 
haps, m  a  weak  mind  like  mine,  give  and  imprese  some  eenti- 
menta  of  personal  pride  and  of  individual  satisfaction.  But 
that  ia  not  the  sort  of  pride  I  mean  to  state  to  your  Lordships. 
Tbey  are  not  sentiments  concerning  so  inconsiderable  an  in- 
dividaal  at  myself  that  I  should  venture  to  state  to  a  tribunal 
so  grave  and  so  fuU  of  dignity  as  that  which  I  am  now 
addresmng.  The  pride  which  I  feel,  tmd  the  situation  in 
which  I  ^ory,  is  the  pride  that  belongs  to  me  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England — as  one  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

My  Lords,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  of  the  dis-  ^!™^^ 
tinguishii^  features  of  this  constiturion ;  that  upon  the  exist-  tion  or  ow 
ence  of  that  body  depends  the  liber^,  the  law,  the  every  ^^^ 
advantage  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  thu  country  |^^^^*^ 
from  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  in  Europe,  is  a  propo- 
siticm  too  pl«n>  too  simple,  too  elemoitary,  fiw  me  to  venture 
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C1PBB.1T68.  to  state  to  your  Lordships.  If,  among  the  various  functions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  be  one  in  which  they  appear 
with  more  peculiar  dignity — with  more  peculiar  utility — 
(for  utility  and  dignity  are  inseparable  in  great  political  con- 
stitutions)— I  say,  if  there  is  one  circumstance  in  which  they 
appear  with  more  utility  and  consequently  with  more  dignity, 
it  is  in  the  sort  of  business  in  which  they  are  now  engaged ; 
when  they  are  acting  in  their  inquisitorial  capacity  and 
appearing  before  your  Lordships  in  your  judicial  capacity. 

My  lA>rds,  the  laws  of  this  country  are  often  praised ;  they 
are  often  commended.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the 
laws  of  this  coimtry  ?  Laws  may  be  gomi ;  judges  may  be 
corrupt.  What  is  to  secure  the  duty  of  jud^a — what  is  to 
secure  their  just  executioQ  of  the  laws  of  this  country — but 
judges  over  Uiem,  namely,  your  Lordships  ?  For  I  know  no 
other  tribunal  before  whom  such  judges  should  be  arraigned. 
Your  Lordships  can  arraign  them  upon  the  impeachment  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  and,  therefore,  I  wilt  venture  to 
state  to  your  Lordships  on  opinion  not  new,  and  which  cer- 
ttunly  in  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live  will  not  be 
controverted,  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  impeachment — upon 
the  right  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britdn  to  come  to  the 
bar  of  your  Lordships — depends  the  whole  common  law  of 
this  country ;  depends  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law  of  this 
country ;  depends  the  personal  privilege  of  every  individual 
of  this  country ;  depends  everything  that  we  hold  most 
sacred  and  hold  most  dear. 
Hiibt  at  My  Lords,  to  tsa  assembly  like  this,  from  whom  I  should 

£^'!5K"  expect  to  learn  and  whom  I  certwnly  do  not  pretend  to 
JJ^^J^  teach — to  an  assembly  like  this  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
state  the  nature  of  this  great  security  of  the  constitution — 
to  state  the  right  of  parliamentary  criminal  proceedings. 
My  Lords,  ihey  proceed  upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
England — upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  Parliament — the 
lex  et  consuetvdo  Pariiamenti — the  moat  valuable  branch  of 
all  the  law  of  Kngland;  because  it  is  that  branch  which 
secures  the  just  execution  of  every  inferior  part  of  that  law. 
To  an  assembly  like  this  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state 
that  every  elementary  writer  upon  the  law  of  England— 
that  every  authority  that  has  ever  written  upon  that  subject, 
from  Lonl  Coke,  who  has  been  emphatically  styled  the  oracle 
of  the  law  of  England,  down  to  Mr.  Justice  J31ackstone,  an 
eminent  modern  writer  upon  that  suMcot — it  has  been  uni- 
versally recognised  that  the  law  of  Parliament — the  Ux  et 
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eotuvetudo  ParliametiH — is  a  port  of  the  law  of  England ;  that "  ^^itw- 
it  ia  to  be  collected  out  of  the  jountols  and  proceedings  of 
Pttrliament ;  and  it  is  as  mach  a  part  of  that  law  aa  any 
inferior  and  muDicipal  branch  of  it. 

My  Lrorde,  if  it  be  a  part  of  it,  I  say  it  is  a  part  more 
valuable  than  the  whole ;  because  it  is  a  part  without  which 
the  whole  would  be  totally  ineffectual  and  totally  useless. 
To  have  laws  ii  one  thing  ;  to  have  judges  is  another.  The 
judges  in  modem  times  have — thank  Qod  they  have  [ — pre- 
served a  character  of  parity  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  ex- 
ample of  any  modem  countries,  and  greatly  superior  to  those 
in  more  ancient  times.  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  the  ch^ 
racter  of  those  great  and  reverend  persons  ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  state  that  we  are  not  in  public  to  ar^e  upon  the 
particulnr  characters  of  individuals.  The  constitution  rests 
not  upon  such  securities.  The  purity  of  the  judges  I  will 
state  to  be  owing  to  that  to  which  the  purity  of  all  men, 
politically  speaking,  must  be  stated  to  be  owing,  namely,  to 
the  putting  them  out  of  the  temptation  of  interest,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  putting  them  under  die  dominion  of  just  and  l^al 
fear,  on  the  other. 

If  the  judges  of  England  have  been  more  incorrupt  and 
pure  than  the  judges  of  other  countries — if  they  have  been 
more  so  in  modem  times  than  they  have  been  in  earlier 
periods — ^to  what  ia  it  owing  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  En^and — namely,  that  the  Commons  in  Par* 
liament  may  impeach  a  judge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  there  is  a  law  over  him — the  Ux  et 
cmuuetudo  Parliamenti — to  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
obedience ;  which  he  is  obliged  to  bow  to ;  by  which  his 
actions  must  be  judged  ;  and  which  gives  the  only  security  for 
the  due  execution  of  his  trust  in  the  distribution  of  justice  in 
the  inferior  tribunals  in  which  he  presides.  I  hope  and  trust, 
to  such  on  assembly  to  which  I  am  speaking,  I  am  rather 
guilty  of  trespasang  upon  their  patience  or  misspending  their 
time  than  saying  anydiing  which  can  be  doubted  or  contro- 
verted.  For,  if  ever  n  period  should  arrive  at  which  any  magis- 
trate of  this  country  euiould  dare  to  treat  the  lex  et  contuetudo 
ParUamenti  with  ridicule,  contempt  or  indifference,  I  say  this 
fair  ioference  must  be  immediately  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  that  mag^trate — that  he  is  a  person  who  fears  [derides?] 
the  law  to  which  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
amenable,  and  so  dares  to  bnng  into  disrepute  that  upon  which 
the  whole  constitution  of  this  country  supports  and  rests. 
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nvas-vm.      My  Lords,  I  therefore  eay  tliat  I  feel  a  proper  glory,  a 
Prided  re-  pR>per  pride,  in  my  sitnatioQ  ;  that  i  stand  in  this  place  by 
tbeoaiue    ^^  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  representing  them  ; 
or  CanunoDi  that  I  Stand  representing  the  Commons  in  their  most  re- 
sHit^^    spectable  function,  I  mean  the  function  of  impeachment — in 
*■  that  function  upon  the  ezistenoe  of  which,  and  upon  a  manly 
exercise  of  which  upon  the  port  of  the  Commons,  depeni^ 
every  particle  of  the  law  of  England — depends  every  per- 
sonal security  ;  depends  the  conduct  of  judges  in  alt  depart- 
ments ;  and  depends  everytMng  that  we  htdd  dear  in  this 
country.     If  that  be  the  case  with  respect  to  impeacdunents 
in  general,  I  will  venture  to  state  to  your  Lordshipe  Hatt, 
with  respect  to  this  particular  impeachment,  exclusive  of  die 
merits  of  it,  which  we  shall  consider  by-and-by — bat  witli 
respect  to  this  particular  impeachment— I  feel  a  pecnliar 
glory  in  being  the  instrument  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  such  an  ooca»on. 
Formerim-       Former  impeachments  have  been,  many  of  them,  in  my 
mondl^*  opinion  highly  laudable.     There  have  been  some  in  whicn 
iuSeSr'^  one  might  wish  that  some  things  had  been  difierent ;  bat  I 
Comnwiu.    believe  they  have  all  this  in  common,  that  they  have  gene- 
rally been  the  prosecution  of  a  powerful  and  triumphant 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  acting  often  and  generally 
upon   right   principles,   sometimes   possibly  upon  mistaken 
ones;  and  that  they  have  come,  with  the  force  and  efect  <^ 
n  triumphant  and  ruling  party  in  the  House  of  Commoae 
and  the  state,  to  the  bar  of  your  Lordshipe,  to  impeach  per- 
sons who  have  [had]  the  misfortane  to  fall  ander  their  dis- 
Un^ofitu  pleasure.   I  need  not  state  to  your  Lordships  that  fardififerent 
tbcpnnut  is  the  character  of  the  present  prosecution  ;  different  it  is, 
g^^'       and  different  to  the  eternal   honour  of  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  concurred  in  that  impeachment 

It  is  unnecesBory  for  me  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships,  not 
would  it  be  becoming  the  occasion  of  it  were  it  not  a  truth 
not  peculiar  to  the  present  period  but  belonging  almost  to 
every  part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  that  undoubtedly 
there  are  sabastinginthis  country  great  political  differences; 
that  they  are  carried  on  with  warmth,  sometimes  with  eager- 
ness, sometimes  with  animosity:  but  that  such  differences 
exist  and  operate  more  or  less  upon  all  the  proceedings  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  a  truth  which,  whether,  as  some 
apecoiatists  affirm,  be  for  die  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the  general  good,  I  will  not  inquire ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  in 
point  of  {oractice,  which  all  men  must  admit  to  exist. 
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I  say  then,  if  anything  can  ^ve  a  noble  plctare  of  tlteiEVBB.in«. 
preaent  Hoaee  of  Commons  it  is  this,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
contests — ^in  the  midst  of  debates — when  two  parties  are 
using  against  each  other  every  means  and  resource  of  ability 
that  belongs  to  them ;  nay,  while  the  very  subject  now 
before  you — I  mean  the  subject  of  India  and  India  goyem- 
ment — is  no  inconsiderable  part  and  no  inoonHidemble  sub- 
ject of  these  disputes — I  say  it  exhibits  a  glorioua  spectacle 
to  the  world,  in  audi  a  contest,  to  see  the  two  opposite 
parties  lay  aside  the  weapons  with  which  they  were  attacking 
each  other ;  to  see  them  join  in  the  defence  of  those  who  are 
helpless;  to  see  them  turn  from  their  disputes  at  home~- 
not  to  acquire  power— not  to  acquire  fame  (in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word) — not  to  acquire  interest  by  obliging  this 
or  that  part  of  the  British  dominion  who  might  favour  their 
objects,  whatever  they  were — but,  both  laying  aside  for  the 
rime  all  animositiea  and  disputes  in  order  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  those  who  can  only  thank  them  with  prayers  and 
anpplicatioQS  to  heaven  ;  who  can  give  them  no  interest  in 
this  country,  can  in  no  way  assist  their  power,  and  can  only 
reward  them  by  the  way  in  which  the  best  actions  are  best 
-rewarded  in  this  country,  by  the  reflection  of  having  dcme 
•tbem.  This  is  honoarable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  their  disputes,  they  have  owned  that,  great 
as  the  subjects  in  which  Uieir  disputes  are — wbiob  disputes 
some  ignorant  persons  state  to  be  disputes  about  power  and 
pre-eminence;  those  they  ought  to  nave  sacrificed  to  the 
^ghteat  occasion — but,  as  they  themselves  contend  on  both 
-sideB,  disputes  about  great  lines  of  the  constitution  of  Crreat .. 
Britain,  no  less  lines  than  the  mark  of  the  King's  prerr^tive 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— these  great  and  important  objects  in  dispute  and 
litigation  they  all  yielded — to  what? — to  the  only  thing  to 
which  they  could  justly  yield,  to  the  claims  of  humanity 
and  justice.  For,  as  humanity  and  justice  are  the  principu 
ol^ts  and  ends  of  every  government,  the  means,  however 
important,  must  always  be  conndered  as  subordinate  to  the 
ends.  And  it  showed  that  those  who  so  acted,  acted  upon  the 
best,  the  most  rational,  principles ;  and  showed  that,  however 
they  might  difier  about  the  means  of  government — howev^ 
they  might  differ  in  the  moat  important  points,  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to — they  left  all  their  disputes,  upon  the  superior 
and  permanent  dums  of  humanity  and  justice ;  they  forgot 
-every  personal  animority,  and  joined  to  bring  to  your  Liwd- 
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iiF>B.iTBS.Blup8*  bar  a  person  whom  they  consider  to  have  violated 
~~      those  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  wliich  I  state  tu  have 
united  tb^n  upon  circumstances  the  least  promieing  for  such 
a  union. 
Heritor  tbe      I  trust  your  Lord«h!pB  will  entirely  exculpate  me  from  an 
!!^Sd^  idea,  not  only  of  any  personal  triumph  over  this  subject,  but 
^™^J|^ anything  like  what  could  be  supposed  a  triumph  to  those 
enofit.       with  whom  I  am  connected.     The  merits  which  I  state  are 
different  in  their  nature,  but  perhaps  equal  in  order.  Whether 
the  merits  of  those  who,  under  every  diacoumfj^ement,  brought 
this  business  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  merits  of  those  whose  candour  would  hear  &irly  and 
equitably  truths,  though  coming  from  those  to  whom  they 
were  not  used  to  listen  with  favour — whether  of  these  two 
merits  is  the  greater  I  don't  mean  to  inquire.     But  I  mean 
to  state,  that  the  merits  of  both  ^pear  coneiderable,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  comes  to  the  bar  of  your  Lordshiu 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  bar  of  the  public,  with  a  glory  in 
that  respect  unequalled  by  any  of  their  ancestors ;  for  that 
they  come  to  you,  not,  as  their  ancestors  have  done  upon 
various  ooeasions,  with  indignation  kindled  in  the  moment — 
they  come  to  you,  not  with  anger  arising  from  recent  oppre»- 
aion — but  they  come  with  rational  anger,  kindled  by  exami- 
nation and  inquiry  ;  they  come  to  you  with  the  indignatioa 
that  is  the  result  of  cool  and  deliberate  inquiry  and  not  of 
momentary  impressions. 
Tbeprcw-        What  I  have  hitherto  stated  in  the  peculiar  circumstancea 
SitnMedto  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to  your  bar  is>  I  trust, 
a55owI^  i^  t'ls  opinion  of  all  who  hear  mc,  a  most  honourable  circum- 
KMBtr         stance  to  them.     Let  me  at  the  same  time  make  another 
observation,  something  pertinent  to  the  present  state  of  the 
buuness — liiat  they  come  to  the  bar  of  your  Lordships  in  a 
different  view  from  that  in  which  every  other  House  of  Com- 
mons have  come.     They  come  undoubtedly  with  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  persons  whom  they  have  employed  to 
manage  this  impeachment.     Look  into  the  history  of  former 
impeachments ;  look  into  the  history  of  former  prosecutions ; 
and  it  is  not  often — I  believe  it  is  never — that  you  will  find 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  liberally,  generously  and 
handsomely,  intrusted  the  preservation  of  their  interests  to 
those  whose    authority  ia  not  supposed  to  be  prevalent  in 
that  House  ;  and  that  persons,  of  the  description  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  aot  myself,  have  not  often  had 
the  distinguished  honour,  which  we  have  this  day,  of  appear- 
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log  before  your  Lordships  in  the  characters  in  which  wenTn-int. 
appear.  Why,  my  Lords,  will  not  this  circumstance,  to  every 
generous,  to  every  candid,  underetandiog,  to  every  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind,  give  considerable  additional  authority  to 
the  impeachment  which  we  have  brought  before  your  Lord- 
ships P    Undoubteclly  it  will 

But  I  muoh  fear  that  that  which  previula  with  every  candid 
and  iiberal  mind  may  have  a  different  operation  with  minds 
of  a  different  description.  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive 
that,  somewhere  or  other,  there  may  be  men  who  know  not 
what  liberality  and  candour  ib  ;  whose  only  motives  and 
principles  of  action  are  mere  interest  Rnd  fear ;  and  that  such 
men,  seeing  that  the  prosecution  comes  to  the  bar  of  yonr 
House  not  managed  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the 
public  authority  of  the  country — not  mantled  by  those  who 
nave  the  power  of  punishment  in  some  d^ree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  who  have  the  power  of  reward  abundantly  on  the 
other — that  there  may  be  such  men,  whom  I  have  described, 
who  will  venture  to  treat  this  impeachment,  in  every  part 
of  it,  I  mean  the  speeches  we  shall  presume  to  make  to  your 
Lordships,  the  very  articles  of  impeachment,  and  sometimes 
the  very  law  of  impeachment  in  general,  with  a  degree  of 
contempt,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  do  if  it  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  this  House  by  those  who  possess  the  power  of 
the  country.  Therefore,  as  I  have  stated,  as  we  come  to  ProMction 
your  Lordships'  bar  with  every  recommendation  to  every  ^^t^  "^ 
candid  and  liberal  mind,  we  hare  a  right  to  ask  for  some-  "*'°*- 
thing  more — we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection, at  the  same  time  that  we  come  with  authority.  Be- 
cause, as  we  are  sensible  that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  situation  is  a 
recommendation  to  every  candid  and  liberal  mind,  so,  on  the 
other,  to  those  whose  minds  are  of  the  description  and  form 
I  state,  we  come  in  a  very  different  character:  and  if  they 
hate  the  privileges  of  the  Commons ;  if  they  are  notorious  in 
every  instance  for  endeavouring  to  violate  and  turn  them 
into  ridicule ;  if  there  be  such  men,  they  may  seize  with  joy 
the  glorious  opportunity  and  say,  "  Here  is  an  impeachment 
broD^t  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, — not  by  the  pre- 
valent power  of  the  country,  not  by  those  who  have  the 
means  of  punishing  me  if  £  deserve  punishment,  not  by 
those  who  have  the  means  of  rewarding  me  if  I  support  their 
interest ;  therefore  I  will  intrench  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Commons  by  uttering  opinions  upon  that  impeachment  which, 
I  am  confldent,  fear  and  interest  would  prevent  me  from 
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nFn.iT8S.  uttering  if  it  trere  brouglit  by  other  persona,  or  by  those 
ideutic&l  pereooa  in  difllerent  utuatione  and  in  different 
places  in  tiiia  country." 

Having,  therefore,  stated  to  your  Lordships,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  think  we  are  intitled  to 
some  peculiar  authority  upon  this  occasion — peculiar  and 
different  from  that  authority  which  upon  any  other  the  Com- 
mons would  hnve  a  right  to  demand  at  the  bar  of  your 
Lordshipa — and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  protection  which  candid  and  liberal  minds  will 
nlwaye  afford  to  those  whose  situations  do  not  give  them 
everything  that  power  and  pre-eminence  in  a  country  can 
give ;  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  no  further  delay,  to  open  the 
business  which  I  have  in  command  to  open  ;  trusting  to  the 
justice  of  the  cause  ;  trusting  to  the  imposubility  there  is  for 
any  tribunal  upon  earth — much  less  for  this  tribunal,  whom  T 
honour  and  respect — in  the  face  of  the  public,  in  the  face  of  their 
country,  to  pronounce  a  man,  against  whom  we  shiCl  bringwhat 
your  Lordships  shall  see — to  prononoce  him  to  be  not  guilty. 

ST^iu^        ^y  Lords,  the  subject  which  I  am  about  to  open  to  your 

jB^^the     Lordships,  fortunately  for  me,  is  proportioned  to  my  abilities ; 

duTBD.  because,  though  it  be  a  subject  of  importance,  and  therefore 
in  that  way  not  proportioned  to  them,  yet  it  is  a  subject 
which,  in  the  nature  of  it,  admits  of  but  little  perplexity  and 
still  less  doubt.  It  is  a  subject  in  which,  though  it  involves 
many  facts,  your  Lordships  will  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  particular  facts  upon  which  criminality  is  meant  to  be 
attached  and  to  be  imputed.  And  therefore  I  am  certainly 
very  fortunate  that,  in  being  the  first  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  business  which  I  am  about  to  state,  that  is 
committed  to  my  charge,  it  is  neither  involved  nor  does  it 
go  into  many  doubtful  disquisitions ;  that  it  depends  not 
upon  many  very  difficult  researches,  but  depends  m  general 
upon  plain  facta,  which  we  shall  prove  to  your  Lordships 
beyond  contradiction,  where  proof  is  necessary,  but  which 
for  the  most  part  are  admitted  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar; 
and  that  the  reasonings  on  those  nets  will  not  be  drawn  jrom 
abstruse  and  difficult  researches  into  the  laws  of  Hindustan. 
They  will  not  be  drawn  from  researches  into  the  laws  of  the 
Gentus ;  they  will  not  be  drawn  from  researches  into  the 
laws  of  the  Mohammedans ;  they  will  not  be  drawn  from 
researches  into  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  will  be 
drawn  from  the  general  principles  of  law  that  pervade  the 
world  in  every  part  of  the  globe*  whioli  all  men  recognise. 
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and  which  no  man  can  diake  from  himself.  My  Lords,  this  ss7iB.i!n8. 
subject  has  been  so  b«ated  hj  one  honourable  Manager  who  ~^~ 
went  before  me  that  I  will  not  take  off  tlie  force  of  what  fell 
from  him  by  entleaTouring  to  repeat  it ;  but  I  am  eure  that 
it  required  not  his  commanding  eloquence  to  impress  npon 
your  Lordships  that  which  nature  had  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  man  before  him — that  there  are  general  laws 
of  mor&lity  and  justice,  which  pervade  every  constitution  in 
the  world,  and  which  aie  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every 
individual  man. 

My  Lords,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  matters  which  f^  matter 
1  am  about  to  explain  to  your  Lordships  are,  literally  speaking,  npuined 
new  to  your  Lordships ;  that  the  honourable  Manager,  who  d^^^^^I^ 
made  the  general  opening,  <^d  not  even  touch  upon  the  part  IjJ;^' 
which  I  am  now  about  to  explain  to  your  Lordships.     His  , 
principle  and  his  system  in  opening,  which  I  thou^t  had 
met  with  the  approbation  of  your  Lordahips,  and  I  am  still 
willing  to  thii^  so,  was  not  to  go  into  the  matter  of  par- 
ticular charges,  but  to  state  a  general  introductory  matter 
necessary  for  the  explanation   and   the   elucidation    of  the 
cause.      He   stated  a  variety  of  matters  in   that   buunesa 
whidi  he  expressly  told  your  Lordships  he  had  no  intention 
of  proving  at  your  bar,  unless  called  upon  so  to  do  ;  because    . 
he  perfectly  knew — as  indeed  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
craumon  forms  of  criminal  proceedings  must  know— that,  in 
stating  a  crime  agunst  any  man,  there  is  much  introductory 
and   jvefatory  matter  necessary  to  be  stated  which  is  not 
necessary  to  be  proved ;  which,  if  called  upon  to  be  proved, 
is  proved  by  different  laws  of  .evidence  from  those  different 
pomts  which  attach  upon  the  person  accused  and  impute 
criminality  to  him.    He  Knew  that  it  was  the  general  practioo 
of  the  courts  of  justice — that  it  was  peculiarly  so  of  thia 
Therefore  he  stated,  clearly  and  distinctly,  at  the  bar  of 
your  Lordships,  that  it  was  no  intention  of  his  to  bring  proofs 
to  all  the  prefatory  mutter  which  he   stated  at  your  bar. 
On   the  other   hand,  he  said,    with  a  magnanimity  whidi    - 
became  him — because  magnanimity  becomes  those  who  are 
founded  in  truth — that  he  was  wiUing,  if  called  upon  and 
required,  to  prove  everything  he   had    stated ;  because  he 
knew  himself  capable  of  so  doing. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  any  of  jour  Lordships,  or 
any  of  tiie  public,  should  have  so  little  attended  to  what  fell 
from  the  honouraUe  person  alluded  to,  as  not  to  attend  to 
the  different  parte  of  that  opening,  which  ore  distinct  in 
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tiFiB.ira.tliiB  point  of  view.  All  that  was  prefntory,  introductory  and 
historical,  was  stated  as  not  intended  to  be  proved  unless 
called  for.  Everything  that  attached  criminality  upon 
Mr.  Hoetinss  he  stnted  would  be  proved  in  the  course  of 
evidence  before  your  Lordships.  And  persons  who  did  not 
attend  to  that  distiaction,  ir  any  such  inattentive  hearer 
there  can  be — I  am  sure  the  patience  with  which  your  Ijord- 
ships  attended  will  not  pennit  me  to  suspect  any  such 
inattentive  hearer  could  tie  among  you — ^in  my  opinion  con- 
founded two  things  which  no  person  used  to  judge — which 
no  person  used  to  criminal  inquiries — can  possibly  confound. 
With  respect  to  one,  he  stated  distinctly  that  he  meant  not 
to  prove  the  matters  unless  called  fur.  With  respect  to  the 
other,  he  stated  that  they  would  be  proved,  not  by  any 
evidence  intended  to  be  piWuced  in  support  of  his  introduc- 
tory speech,  but  they  would  he  proved  when  we  came  to 
those  particular  Articles  of  which  those  particular  accusations 
made  a  part.  Therefore,  it  has  so  happened,  that  what  I  am 
now  about  to  state  to  your  Lordships  nas  not  been  in  any 
d^p'ee  anticipated  or  first  told  by  the  honourable  Manager 
who  opened  this  business;  and  I  come  with  nutter  new  to 
your  Lordship,  important  and,  as  I  think,  clear. 
""^Ktled  ^y  Lords,  I  will  make  one  single  observation  before  I 
to  napeet.  proceed  to  the  mntter — which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  made 
before  —I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  the  Managers  of  the  Commons  stand  as' distinct  from 
common  prosecutors.  I  am  sure  that,  if  they  claim  any 
privileges,  they  must  not  be  privileges  inconsistent  with 
justice.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice  for 
the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Insist  that  their 
representative  characters  must  be  treated  with  respect ;  much 
more  is  it  neceaaarr  that  they  should  insist  that  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  and  their  charges  and  allegations,  should 
be  treated  with  every  degree  of  respect.  And  I  trust,  my 
Lords,  that  if,  in  the  execution  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the  Houee  of  Commons,  and  which  we  cannot  depart  from,  we 
object  to  anything  [in  a~ manner?]  that  in  the  opinion  of  any 
person  may  seem  captious,  they  will  do  as  the  justice  to  suppose 
we  do  it,  not  on  our  own  individual  personal  account,  but  in 
support  of  the  great  fiducial  trust  reposed  in  us.  On  the 
2g|*jJ^*j  other  hand,  to  show  1  shield  myself  under  nothing,  I  will 
utintha  mention  another  duty  equally  incumbent  upon  ug.  In  com- 
liidg(a,°Dot  mon  cases  many  advocates  do  state — and  they  do  right, 
■dvowK*.    gpgaking  as  advocates — they  state  things  which  do  not  meet 
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their  own  opimona'.  I  conceive  it  is  not  just  in  ua — that  we  wraB-iTss, 
betray  the  trust  committed  to  ub  by  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  we  act  ill  as  men,  ill  as  members  of  Parliament — Uiat 
wo  act  contrary  to  our  duty  in  every  respect — if  we  venture 
to  advance  an  opinion  to  your  Lordships  as  an  advocate  dis- 
tinct from  8  judge.  If  we  offer  or  recommend  anything  to 
y one  Lordships,  which  we  do  not  feel  that  in  your  Lordships' 
situations  we  should  in  ourselves  adopt,  we  are  guilty  to  a 
great  degree.  If  we  offer  any  argument  that  we  do  not 
think  grounded  in  truth — that  we  do  not  think  just — that 
we  do  not  think  reasonable — in  my  opinion  we  are  equally 
answerable  as  if  we  sat  in  the  seat  of  judgment^  and  gave  a 
wrong,  an  improper  and  corrupt,  judgment. 

Why  does  this  duty  attach  upon  us  so  much  more  than 
other  prosecuton  ?  Because  we  are  eonE<»ous  we  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  on  authority  that  does  not  belong  to  other 
prosecutors;  because  we  are  conscious  that  we  come  armed 
with  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons — that  what  we 
speak  is  not  for  ourselves,  bat  the  Commons  of  England.  - 
Let  an  advocate  in  a  cause  state  an  argument  or  propose 
a  mode  of  proceeding.  If  that  argument  is  fallacious,  and 
that  mode  of  proceeding  is  thought  unjust,  there  is  no 
blame  to  \am.  But  let  a  Manager  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommend  an  unjust  mode  to  your  Lonlships  —let  a  Manager 
rf  the  House  of  Commons  suggest  a  fairacioue  argument  to 
your  Lordships — what  does  he  do  ?  He  not  only  involves  his 
own  reputation,  but  he  stands  as  a  representative  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  conveys  on  idea  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England  have  demanded  an  injustice,  or  inforced  a 
fallacious  argument  to  your  Lordships. 

Therefore  I  shall  consider  in  this  business  not  what  I 
ought  to  do  if  I  were  a  mere  advocate  for  a  prosecution  j 
I  uudl  considw  not  merely  wliat  will  be  most  likely  to  have 
any  effect  with  your  Lordships  or  the  public,  not  merely 
what  will  be  most  likely  to  produce  a  verdict  of  the  nature  I 
require;  but  I  shall  do  nothing  which,  as  an  honest  man 
conceiving  the  case  as  I  do  conceive  it,  I  do  not  think  right 
and  fit ;  and  I  would  not  be  guilty,  nor  load  my  conscience 
with  the  reflection,  of  having  suggested  anythmg  to  your 
Lordships  which,  in  your  situation,  I  should  not  feel  mysslf 
bound  to  adopt. 

My  Lords,  in  the  Article  now  before  yon  there  is,  as  there  Efctj  pan 
is  in  every  Article — as  there  must  be  in  every  Article — aa  I  wntArtiSe 
beliere,  has  been  in  every  Article  ever  produced  by  the  SwrtSaroo. 
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nFiB.iT3S.  House  of  Commona  at  the  barof  yoorLordahipe — tmm^  facts 
which   in  themselves    are    not  criminal,   which    are    only 
criminal    ioasmnch    as    they    are    connected    with    others. 
There  ia  much  prefatoiy,  much  introductory,  matter,     I  am 
instructed  by  tne  Managers  to  say  that   there  is  nothing 
inserted  in  this  Article,  wliether  prefatory,  whether  intro- 
ductory, whether  to  the  direct  point  of  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
which  ie  not  correctly  and  literally  true  as  they  have  stated. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  too  well  your  Lordships' 
learning,  they  know  too  well  your  Lordships'  judgment  and 
discerning,  to  he  under  the  least  apprehension  that,  fiuling 
in  the  pro(tf  of  this  or  that  p(unt,  if  there  is  enough  remun- 
ing  to  attach  criminality  upon  the  person  accused,  but  that 
upon  that  Article  he  must  be  found  guilty. 
J^^^^      My  Lords,  of  this  nature  is  the  very  first  proportion  in 
orBtatsment  this  Article,  and  upon  which  I  confess  that  I  should  not  have 
b^Tbiu?    troubled  your  Lordships  at  all,  at  the  outset  of  this  business, 
"•otsmg,    j£  j^  jj^  j]q[  appeared  proper  to  the  person  at  your  bat  to 
deny  the  fact.     The  first  thing  that  we  set  out  with  in  this 
Article  is  a  declaration  that, —   ' 

**  B^'ah  Bulwant  Sing,  a  great  chief  or  lemindnr  of  certun  provinces  or 
diatricta  in  India  called  Ben&ru  and  Gazepoor,  dependant  upon  tbfr 
Mi^nl  empire  throush  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Visier  of 
tile  udd  empire,  did,  in  the  coRnnenceraeat  of  the  En^liab  pomr  ia 
India,  in  or  about  the  year  17&4,  attach  himself  to  the  British  nation,  and 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Compaay,  of 
ngnal  service  to  the  aflUra  and  interests  of  Great  Britain." 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  the  first  fact  here  stated  ia  almoat  the 
single  fact  which  the  prisoner  has  ventured  specifically  to 
deny,  I  shall  misspend  a  very  short  part  of  your  Lqrdships* 
time  upon  that  subject  The  fact  which  he  denies  is  ^e 
denies  it  to  be  sure  in  a  cautious  manner),  that  13ulwaat, 
Sing  was  a  chief  in  the  sense  in  wliich  we  have  stated  him  to 
be  a  prince  or  chief.  I  will  waste  no  more  of  your  Lordships' 
tune  than  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  prove  tnat  this  person, 
whom  be  contends  not  to  have  been  a  chief,  was  a  i>erson 
who  was  solicited  by  the  East  India  Company  as  an  ally ; 
was  a  person  whose  country  was  stated  to  be  a  barrier ;  and 
was  in  every  other  respect  what  your  Lordships  or  any  other 
persons  of  common  sense  would  consider  a  chiefj  not  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  stated,  but  in  a  sense  much  more 
enlarged  and  much  more  exalted. 
serrioM  The  history  of  this  business  is  short,  and  therefore  I  shall 

^  oom-     venture  to  detail  it  to  your  Lordships.     Bulwant  Sing  was  a 
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obief.  I  know  eome  pereone  say  he  ^ae  not  h  zamindar,  but  UFBB.iTaB. 
I  do  promise  your  Lordships  that  I  shall  not  enibnrrfiss  you  jar^bj 
with  thftt  question,  and  that  the  prisoner  shall  have  it  all  his  ^^"' 
offh  way — that  a  person  shall  be  called  zamindar,  land- 
holder, or  any  other  name  that  he  pleases  to  give  him.  I 
mean  to  prove  the  prisoner  guilty  upon  substance  and  not 
apon  form  or  words;  and  therefore  1  do  not  mean  to  state 
or  insist  that  Bulwant  Sing  was  zamindar,  or  [landholder  ?], 
or  anything  else ;  be  he  what  he  will,  he  was  the  chief  of  a 
considerable  district  in  India,  and  he  did  use  the  power 
which  he  had  for  the  service  of,  the  East  India  Company. 
Those  services  are  recognised  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
they  are  recognised  in  some  instances  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself;  and  bo  com^etely  recognised  by  those  who  were  m 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company's  atfiurs  abroad 
at  that  time,  that,  in  the  peace  with  Suja-ud-Dowla,  it  was 
considered  a  point  of  honour  and  interest  to  the  East  India 
Company  to  secure  the  interests  of  Bulwant  Sing.  This 
fiict  is  undoubtedly  no  way  material  in  this  cause,  excepting 
in  the  view  of  aggravation ;  because  when  we  shall  i)rove 
Mr.  Hastings  to  have  acted  in  the  manner  which  we  shall 
prove  with  respect  to  Cheyt  Sing,  it  may  be  an  aggravation 
of  his  crimes  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  the  son  of  a  parent  to 
whom  the  East  India  Company  was  indebted,  and  whose 
services  they  had  recognised  ;  because  to  have  acted  in  the 
manner  he  did  to  Cheyt  Sing,  or  to  any  man  descended 
from  any  parents  whatever,   we  shall   contend   to  be  cri- 

Bulwant  Sing  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  understand  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  a  province,  and  to  have  been  possessed  of 
a  power  in  that  country  which  he  used  for  the  advantage  of 
Ae  East  India  Company — the  advantage  of  which  the  Com- 
pany rec<^tsed  and  secured  his  possession  in  the  treaty  they 
afterwards  made  with  Suja-ud-Dowla. 

ITpon  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing,  a  new  grant  was  made  ^,'i^*'*^'' 
of  Benares  and  Ghazeepoor  to  his  son,  Cheyt  Sing.     I  shall  Bin^,  Bo- 
make   few   observations   upon   that  grant;   but  it   will  be^^edto 
necessary  for  your  Lordships  to  observe,  as  the  course  of  the  ^"^  ^'^■ 
evidence  will  give  you  opportunity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.   Hastings  Buja-ud-Dowla  did  no  more,   in  that  grant 
to  Cheyt  Sing,  than  he  was  obliged  to  by  the  spirit,  if  not 
by   the    letter,    of   his   engagement  with    Bulwant   Sing. 
When  that  grant  had  been  made  three  years,  the  grant  waa 
con6nned  again  to  Cheyt  Sing.     What   the  reason — what 
M  2 
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nPBB.iTS8.the  motive,  of  that  confirmntion  waa,  I  never  yet  have  been 
Tbg^truit    flhie  to  leurD.     However,  this  circumstance  attended  it,  that 
S"SS^^     to  that  confirmation  Mr.   Hastings  waa  a  party ;  and  Mr. 
tuatinEi.     Hafltings  was  bound  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  con- 
firmation ;  and   it  appears,  from  all   Mr.  Hastings'   subse- 
quent transactions,  that  he  undeietood  the  confirmation  of 
uuit  grant  in  the  way  in  which  I  shall  hereafter  state  to 
your  Lordships. 
<^t8inK        It  is  a  material  circumstance  for  your  Lordships  to  keep  in 
Eoli^id-      your  mind,  that  at  the  time  of  this  confirmation,  in  the  year 
SSko''^      1773,    SiiJ!i-ud-Dowk,   if  he  was  actually    at  peace,  waa 
JJ^Jg^"*     upon  the  eve  of  a  war;  that  he  waa  in  that 'situation  upon 
wliich  hereafter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe — a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  obliged  to  look  for  all  the  resources  of 
his  kingdom.     My  Lords,  some  time  after  this  grant,  which 
was   in   the  year  1773—1  believe   in  the  year  1775  that 
happened  I  am  now  alluding  to — Sujo-ud-DowIa,  pressed 
by  the  Company  to  make  them  certain  payments,  endea- 
voured to  do  it  by  forcing  Cheyt  Sing,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father,  to  advance  sums  before  they  were  due  upon 
^j*^^     his  tribute.     What  was  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Com* 
the  Com-     pany's  servants  upon  that  occasion?     What  was  the  conduct 
''"^'  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?     Did  they  or  did  he  represent  to  Suja- 

ud-Dowla  that  the  treaty  forbad  him  to  ask  for  more? 
Did  they  represent  that  his  engagements  were  positive  to 
twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  which  was  to  be  his  tribute,  and 
that  the  East  India  Company  would  not  allow  him  to  oak 
more,  being  guarantee  to  those  treaties?  I  will  admit 
these  were  not  Mr.  Hastings'  own  word?  or  minutes;  but 
you  will  find,  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Briatow,  that 
Mr.  Bristow,  acting  under  commands  of  the  Governor 
General  and  Council,  stated  to  Suja-ud-Dowla  that  it  was 
a  demand  he  was  not  inlitled  to  make,  not  only  from  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  not  only  from  the  protection  the  East 
India  Company  ailbrded  Cheyt  Sing,  but  from  the  very 
letter  of  the  treaty. 

Soon   after  this,  Benares   came   to   stand   in  a  dififcrent 

■nut  Com-     situation  and  different  relation  to  the  Company.     And  here, 

S^a'boimd  ™y  Lords,  let  me  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the 

reMriction*  ^^^cts,  and  State  to  your  Lordships  a  principle  which  I  think  is 

MSujB-ud-   evident  and  requires  little  enlargement — which  I  think  has  the 

recognition  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself;  but,  whether  it  haa  or  no, 

it  will  I  am  sure  have  the  recognition  and  applause  of  your 

Lordships.    If  it  be  true  that  Suja-ud-Dowla  had  an  agree- 
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ment  with  his  dependent,  Cheyt  Sing,  hy  which  he  wasEcn 
limited  not  to  exact  of  Chey  t  Sing  beyond  a  certain  stipulated 
revenue — if  it  be  true  that  the  Company  were  guarantees  to 
that  stipulation,  aad  had  a  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
Suja-ud-Dowla  from  exacting  more  than  by  tlie  stipulated 
trt»ty  he  waa  authorised  to  exact — if  that  be  truei  is  not 
this  a  necessary  and  self-evident  consequence  that,  if  that  do- 
minion  was  afterwards  yielded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
Soja-ud-Dowla  or  Asoif-ud-Dowla,  it  must  be  yielded  upon 
the  terms  upon  whicli  he  had  it,  and  that  they  were  bound, 
npon  every  term  of  justice,  to  exact  nothing  of  Clieyt  Sing 
but  what  they  had  permitted  Suja-ud^Dowla  and  Asoff- 
nd-Dowlit  in  similar  circumstances  to  exact?  If  a  subject 
stood  in  one  relation  to  his  sovereign;  if  that  relation  to  his 
sovereign  was  acknowledged,  recc^nised,  enforced  and  pro- 
tected, by  the  East  India  Company ;  when  the  Company 
should  afterwards  become  sovereign  of  that  country  by 
cession,  not  by  conquest  fwhich  I  think  would  make  but 
little  difFerence),  when  they  should  become  possessed  from 
Suja-ud-Dowla  and  his  successors  of  that  country,  they  would 
be  bound  to  support  Cheyt  Sing  at  least  in  as  good  a  rela- 
tion with  respect  to  themselves  as  he  stood  in  with  respect 
to  Suja-ud-Dow)a  or  to  Asoff-ud-Dowla.  This  proposition 
appears  to  me  self-evident  in  point  of  justice ;  and  therefore 
it  would  ill  become  me,  when  a  point  appears  self-evident  in 
point  of  justice,  to  draw  any  arguments  is  point  of  ex- 
pediency and  policy. 

It  would  be  an  ill  lesaon  indeed  to  the  people  of  India  if 
it  were  to  be  understood,  that,  while  you  are  subjects  to  the 
Waar,  while  you  are  subjects  to  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  we  will 
protect  you  in  your  lighte  ;  while  you  hold  your  sovereignty 
of  him  we  will  stand  forth  in  favour  of  you ;  if  they  attempt 
to  oppress  you  we  will  rescue  you  from  the  hands  of  your 
lawful  master ;  but  if,  by  conquest  or  by  any  other  means, 
we  become  your  sovereigns,  remember  there  is  none  can 
guarantee  the  treaty  between  you  and  us ;  tlie  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  all,  the  right  of  the  vassal  is  nothing ;  and  you 
are  a  person  without  right,  engagement,  or  any  political 
existence,  but  my  will  and  arbitrary  pleasure.  That  that 
doctrine  is  unjust,  that  it  is  iuequitable,  that  it  is  monstrous, 
dutt  it  is  detestable,  is  so  clear  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
for  having  misspent  your  Lordships'  time  so  much,  in  having 

g'ven  the  additional  argument  to  show  how  impolitic  it  is. 
at  it  is  OS  impolitic  as  unjust — holding  out  a  lesson  to 
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ups&ifss.  India  tliitt  the  dominion  of  tte  India  Company  is  more 
aevere   than  the   native  power,   and  so  much  more  to  be 
dreaded.     If  a  prince  oppresses  hia  vassal  the  Company  can 
succour  him  ;  but  if  the  Company  oppress  him  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  prince  in  India  that  can  interpose  in  hia  behalf. 
Cbertsina        I  take  it  as  an  admitted  prininple  that,  with  respect  to 
^Dndoniy  g|,jfi.„(].])Q„la    ^^^    Asoff-ud-Dowlft,    Cheyt    Sing   stood 
bJt^*'''     in  this  situation— T-he  was  bound  to  pay  an  express  tribute, 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  exacted  from  Kim  but  that 
tribute.     X  need  not  go  into  any  argumenta  to  prove  that  he 
stood  in  the  same  aitnation  to  the  Company;  only  that  ten 
thousand   times   more  the  Company   were   bound,   having 
shown  their  opimoo  when  they  acted  as  arbitrators  in  it,  ana 
that  they  had  no  right  to  exact  one  farthing  which  they  had 
not  permitted  Suja-ud-Dowla  and  Aaoff-ud-DowIa  to  exact. 
tnra''d^L-  y  Lords,  though  I  have  stated  thia  principle  as  a  prin- 

ndDpiQian  ciple  upon  which  I  should  conceive  there  could  be  no  dis- 
ci^"ffii^'s  pute,  we  shall  bring  matter  before  your  Lordships  that  will 
^^gf""  make  it  even  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  principle 
itself.  For,  in  the  yeai-  1775,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  minority  of  the  Council,  he  stated 
it  as  bis  opinion,  before  the  cession  was  made  to  the  Com- 
pany, that  Ch^t  Sing  should  be  made  more  independent 
than  he  was.  That  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  prevailed — not 
unanimously  we  admit.  There  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  Colonel  Monson,  of  a  different  opinion.  I 
mention  this,  not  to  show  the  influence  that  it  bad  upon 
Cheyt  Sing's  situation,  but  to  show  Mr.  Hastings'  opinion 
npon  the  subject;  because  when  I  shall  have  proved  to  you, 
as  I  shall  have  done,  the  illegal  manner  in  which  this  prmce 
-was  oppressed,  I  shall,  by  way  of  aggravation,  and  a  just 
aggravation,  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  prove  to 
your  Lordships  that,  though  it  would  have  been  criminal  in 
me,  or  any  of  your  Lordships,  to  have  acted  towards  Cheyt 
Sing  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  done — that,  though  it  would  have 
been  so  criminal  as  to  call  justly  for  the  exemplary  ven- 
geance of  this  'country — tliat  it  is  more  criminal  in  Mr. 
Hastings  personally  to  do  what  he  did  than  it  could  have 
been  in  any  other  man  existing  upon  the  face  of  the  eartb. 
Therefore  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  keep  in  your  minds  that 
Mr.  Hastings'  opinion  was  that, Cheyt  Sing  should  be  ren- 
dered more  independent. 

When  Benares  was  ceded  by  the  Wazir  to  the  Company 
there  was  a  new  arrangement  made    Bat  that  new  arrange- 
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ment  was  made  upon  the  principle  I  have  stated,  that  Cbeyt  s 
SiDg  had  a  right  to  be  at  least  in  as  good  a  state  as  he  was  with 
respect  to  his  former  masters ;  which  is  an  opinion  also,  that, 
as  he  bad  a  right  to  be  in  as  good  a  state,  it  might  be 
policy  and  might  be  wisdom  to  put  him  jn  a  better.  Upon 
this  occasion  Mr.  Hastings  was  forward  in  the  business ;  he 
was  inclined  to  posh  his  ideas  of  Chejt  Sing's  independency 
as  for  ftt  least  as  many  other  members  of  the  Council.  And, 
as  I  stated  in  my  opening  upon  the  subject,  undoubtedly, 
if  any  proceeding  could  carry  more  weight  than  another 
of  a  public  body,  that  carries  moat  weight  in  which  those 
agree  who  are  pot  used  to  agree.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  arrangement  of  Cheyt  Sing  that,  in  every 
instance  almost,  the  motions  appear  to  have  come  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  those  motions  to  have  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Council 

It  was  proposed  and  adopted,  not  only  that  Cheyt  Sing  PodUon 
might  be  really  independent  and  uncontrolled  in  his  zomin-  ^^Ts^ 
dary  or  province,  whatever  it  be  called — not  only   that  he  Jj^^,^ 
might  be  nncontrolled,  but  that  all  the  world  might  see  he  ^***°  **" 
was  uncontrolled  and  free.     That  he  might  have  the  ensigns  jim  power 
of  a  sovereignty  and  every  mark  of  power,  it  was  thought  ^^™^ 
to  be  proper  that  the  criminal  justice  and  the  mint  should  be  ^"|?L 
riven  to  nim.     "Would  your  Lordships  expect  to  bear  that     "* 
wat  man  who  suggested  and  moved  that  Cheyt  Sing,  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  should  have  the  criminal  justice  and 
the  mint — that  that  very  man  who  moved  the  proposition, 
who  moved  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  a  high  and 
illnstriouB  situation  with  respect  to  other  persons  of  his  own 
rank — that   that  very  peraon  who  moved  it,  who  persuaded 
riie  Council  to  adopt  it  unanimously — as  unanimously  they 
did  adopt  it — should  afterwards  dipute  the  effect  of  his  own 
motion,  and  say,  "This  is  a  mere  vassal'?  In  the  sense  inwhich 
he  uses  vagsal  this  is  a  person  no  way  distinguished  from  all  the 
common  subjects  of  the  country.    Who  is  this  person  undia- 
tingniahed?  who  is  this  person — this  common  vassal — this 
common  tributary — this  common  landholder — as  he  calls  him, 
a  common  depraved  zamindar  ?    A  person  to  whom  he  thought 
fit  to  give  the  powers  of  the  mint  and  the  powers  of  criminal 
justice — powers  not  commonly  used  in  the  country.   Need  I  go 
further  upon  this  subject?     Need  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, General  Clavering  and  the  whole  Council,  were  persons 
80  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  government,  of  every  idea 
of  political  prudence,  that  wey  would  give  the  power  of  the 
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u  Fed.  1T8S.  mint  and  cnminftl  justice  to  a  pereon  whom  they  considered 

~~~       to  rank  entirely  upon  a  footingwith  all  the  common  zamiadare, 

all  the  common  landholders  and  freeholdera,  of  the  country? 

I  Deed  Dot  state  to  your  Lordships  the  abaiirdity  of  such  a 

proposition. 

I  wish  to  state  to  yonr  Lordships  my  idea  of  the  aituatioo 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  in  order  that  your  Lordships  may  afterwards 
reason  upon  it.  If  there  should  be  anything  erroneous  in 
my  idea  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced and  to  retract  that  opinion  ;  but  I  beg,  when  I  state 
this,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  that  any  contradiction  to 
my  opinion  is  an  affirmation  of  Mr.  Hastings'  upon  tbat 
subject :  because  it  may  be  very  difficult,  there  may  be  some 
delicacy,  eome  doubt,  in  proving  the  exact  situation  in  which 
Cheyt  Sing  stood  with  respect  to  the  Company ;  but  there 
con  be  no  difficulty,  delicacy  or  doubt,  in  proving  that,  in 
whatever  situation  he  stood  with  respect  to  tlie  Company, 
whatever  interpretation  might  be  given  of  his  situation,  it  was 
not  such  OS  to  justify  the  subsequent  proceedings  towards  him. 
Cheyt  Sing  is  sometimes  called  zamiodur,  sometimes  chief, 
and  by  other  titles.  But  lie  is  put  in  possession  of  the  country ; 
he  has  the  whole  administration  of  the  revenue,  and  has  a 
grant — a  gift  I  admit  it  to  be — of  the  administration  of 
ch<!jt  sing's  criminal  justice,  and  he  has  the  direction  of  the  mint ;  and  it 
the'cS^^  is  agreed  that  he  should  pay  a  stipulated  tribute  of  twenty- 
li^'iwd  ^^'^  ^""^  ^^  rupees  to  the  Company.  It  is  further  said  that, 
OS  long  as  he  pays  those  twenty-two  lacs  and  yields  due 
obedience  to  the  Company,  no  pecuniary  or  other  demand 
should  he  made  of  him.  If  I  should  state  anything  not  cor- 
rectly with  regard  to  words,  as  you  will  have  the  words 
before  you  afterwards,  you  will  judge  from  the  evidence  and 
not  from  my  speech.  It  is  agreed  by  the  Governor  General 
and  Council  that,  while  he  pays  his  tribute  regularly  and 
yields  due  obedience  to  the  Company,  no  further  demands 
shall  be  made  of  him  of  any  kind,  nor  any  interference  with 
Condition!  his  free  and  uncontrolled  authority.  There  is  upon  the  face 
u^niiup^-  of  these  proceedings  on  apparent  contradiction,  upon  the  first 
^i«iitiio.  Yiew  of  this  free  and  uncontrolled  authority.  We  do  not 
contend  that  this  free  and  uncontrolled  authority  means 
independence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company,  No  I  be 
is  to  be  left  in  the  exercise  of  free  and  uncontrolled  authority 
upon  certun  conditions.  What  are  those  conditions?  I 
mean  to  state  them  to  your  Lordships. 

I  COQCuve  tltat  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  any  sovereign — 
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vhether  that  eovereign be  a  princeof  absolute  power — whether  hfbd-itbs. 
it  be  arcpnblic — whether  it  be  a  mixed  monarchy — or  whether  ~~ 
it  be  an  Bast  India  Company — whoever  ie  the  aovereign,  hns 
this  power  to  grant  away  by  agreement  a  part  of  his  sovereignty 
in  particular  instances.  What  is  the  grant  to  Cbeyt  Sing 
of  this?  They  say; — «  We  retain  our  sorereignty  over  you; 
but  agree  with  you  that  we  will  exercise  it  only  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  a  degree,  with  respect  to  the  stipulated 
points." 

It  may  be  said,  upon  European  ideas,  that  one  doty  of 
every  Eubject  is  to  assist  his  sovereign  in  his  exigencies  with 
money  and  with  contribution :  that  duty  of  Cheyt  Sing  was 
compounded.  They  say  ; — "  In  lieu  of  the  general  duty 
which  you  owe  to  me  to  assist  me  as  a  sovereign,  I  will 
take  twenty-two  lacs  and  a  half,  and  never  ask  more  of  any 
kind." 

For  fear  that  should  be  misunderstood,  they  superadd :  — 
"  And  if  you  pay  that,  and  pay  due  obedience  to  the  Com- 
pany, no  further  demands  shall  be  made,  nor  will  I  interfere 
with  your  government ;  that  is  to  say,  you  shall  have  a  free 
and  uncontrolled  authority  in  your  government  as  long  as 
you  comply  with  the  conditions  of  these  stipulations." 

It  is  said,  you  do  not  lay  the  proper  stress  upon  those  words, 
Cheyt  Stag  is  to  be  free  and  uncontrolled.  How  long?  As 
long  OS  he  pays  his  tribute.  Well  and  good  I  that  he  did  pay. 
But  there  is  another  condition  attached  to  bis  freedom  and 
independency,  namely,  that  he  yields  due  obedience  to  the 
Company.  Am  I  asked  how  I  construe  due  obedience  to  {"^^'^S'f' 
the  Company  ?  I  construe  it,  first,  negatively,  in  not  join-  oboiUcnoo." 
ing  and  adhering  to  the  Company's  enemies ;  in  not  plotting 
-against  the  Company,  nor  favouring  tliose  who  were  acting 
against  its  interests.  If  you  ask  me  the  positive  terms  of 
obedience,  I  state  it  to  be  this — his  adherence  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  his  obedience  to  the  Company. 

Now  it  is  material  to  see  how  they  state  it,  because  it  is 
a  statement  which  will  show  your  Lordships  the  nature  of  the 
argument  upon  which  this  and  every  other  injustice  of 
Mr.  Hastings  is  founded.  They  say,  aTid  yield  due  obedience 
to  the  Company  means  paying  the  Company  what  money 
they  shall  ask  for;  in  short,  it  means,  what  he  afterwards 
states  more  emphatically,  that  their  power  is  alt  and  his 
rights  nothing.  Now  consider  what  an  argument  is  which 
haa  that  conoition  in  it  so  explained.  Mr.  Hastings  first 
states — "  Pay  me  twenty-two  Iacs>  and  I  will  ask  you  for 
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MFK8.17B6.  nQ  more."     That  seema  an  agreement  in  the  common  nature 
of  agreements.     But  he  euperadds  another  condition — "  Pay 
me  twenty-two  lacs  and  yield  me  due  obedience,  and  I  will 
ask  for  no  more.     I  conetrae  due  obedience  thne— ^ve  me 
as  much  more  aa  I  aek:  then  the  sum  of  it  is  this — Pay  me 
twenty-two  lacs  per  annum   tribute.     As  long  as  yon  pay 
that  regularly,  and  give  me  as  much  more  upon  any  occasion 
as  it  shall  please  me  to  ask,  I  will  ask  you  for  nothing  further." 
But  I  am  afraid  even  that  would  not  eapport  Mr.  Hnstings 
in  the  business,  because  he  has  hereafter  declared  that  by  due 
obedience  he  meant  due  obedience  to  sovereignty.     What 
iDE^%uii-  '^  t''®  meaning  of  the  word  sovereignty  ?  for  Mr.  Hastings 
vuaknt^  has  a  dictionary  of  his  own — dtiferent,  thank   Grod  !   from 
"iSntafe     any  law   dictionary  of  this  country — which  it  is  necessary 
'"'**■        for  us  to  consult  upon  this  occasion.     He  will   tell  you, 
the    word    obedience    is    as   I    have   expl^ned    it.     Then 
what   is   sovereignty  ?     "  Sovereignty  in   India,"  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  "  is  a  very  different  thing  from  European  ideas  of 
sovereignty.     Sovereignty  in  India  means  arbitrary  power, 
and  nothing  else."     And,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have 
made  a  slip,  and  by  arbitrary  power  [to  have]  meant  nothing 
more  than  absolute  power  —  which  I  take  to  be    a  very 
difierent  thing — he  explains  it     He  says,  "  Though  we  made 
this  agreement  with   Cheyt  Sing,  we  reserved  the  rights  of 
sovereignty."     What  are  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ?     "  Why, 
in  India,"  says  he,  "the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  arbitrary 
power."    He  explains  what  he  means  by  arbitrary  power. 
"  The  powers  of  the  severe^  are  everything ;  the  rights  of 
the  subject  are  nothing."     'flwit  is  a  complete  definition  ;  and 
so  iar,  though  I  am  in  the  general  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' abilities  or  talents  for  writing,  I  must  declare  that  he 
is  the  first  person  who  has  given  a  logical,  pure,  clear,  defini- 
tion of  arbitrary  power,  namely,  that  it  is  where  the  powers 
of  the  sovereign  are  everything,  and  where  the  rights  of  tie 
subjects  are  nothing. 
The  Com-         Then  construe  bis  engagements  upon  his  construction  of 
gJJ^^(^    the  rights  of  sovereign  power.    "We  will  put  Cheyt  Sing  in 
S^^      as  good  a  condition  as  he  was   under  Suja-ud-Dowla" — he 
piXed        might  easily  have  put  him  upon  as  good  a  footing,  if  the 
^^j.     powers  of  the  sovereign  were  everythrog  and  the  rights  of 
'n(«-  the  subject  nothing.  "Nay,"  says  he,  "we  will  do  more  for 

him,  we  will  give  him  ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  we  will 
reserve  to  ourselves,  and  be  cautioiu  of  reserving  to  ourselves* 
the  power  of  the   sovereignty " — by  which   he   means  the 
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poorer  to  do  eTerythitiff,  and  to  leave  the  poor  man  no  rights  iiTBB.iTes. 
at  all :  he  has  so  stated.  Construe  this  agreement  upon  that  ~~ 
construction,  it  stands  thus — **  As  long  as  you  behave  well  in 
your  zamindary  ;  ns  long  as  you  do  justice  ;  as  long  ns  you 
protect  the  English  ;  as  long  as  you  do  what  it  is  your  duty 
to  do  as  a  varaal ;  as  long  as  you-  pay  twenty-two  lacs  M 
rupees  annually  and  yield  due  obedience — that  is,  give  me 
everything  more  I  ask — what  then? — then  you  shall  have 
free  and  vincontrolLed  exercise  of  authority  in  your  country, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  by  which 
word  sovereignty  I  mean  that  my  power  is  everything  and 
your  rights  nothing."  So  tlmt  the  reward,  the  return,  the 
^id  pro  quo,  for  his  fidelity  apon  that  subject  consists  in 
this — "Pay  me  your  money  regularly ;  give  me  everything 
else  I  ask ;  obey  me ;  adhere  not  to  my  enemies ;  assist  me 
in  difficulties ;  do  all  the  duty  of  a  subject  and  a  vassal ;  and 
what  tiien  ? — then  yon  shall  have  the  free  and  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  your  power  ander  my  sovereignty.  When  yoa 
have  done  all  that,  I  tell  you  your  power  is  not  anything, 
and  I  have  everything.  1  have  tbe  most  complete  arbitrary 
l>ower  over  your  life,  over  your  fortune,  over  yonr  liberty, 
and  over  everything ;  and  that  is  to  be  the  consequence 
of  yoor  fidelity  to  yonr  engagement  to  me  in  every  part 
of  it' 

There  is  another  part  of  this  engngement  which  it  is  mate-  ^fS^Sjlt 
rial  for  your  Lordships  to  keep  in  your  minds ;  and  I  believe,  oT^w^ 
when  I  state  it>  yonr  Lordships  will  hardly  suspect  that  what  S^.^ 
I  conceive  to  be  a  conclusive,  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say,  Jlji.^'*^ 
from  the  boldness  that  belongs  to  me  firom  my  cause,  a  trium- 
phant and  irrefragable  ai^ument  upon  that  subject,  has,  as 
yonr  Lordships  will  see,  been  usfed  by  the  defendant  on  bis 
side  cf  tiie  question. 

Much  of  the  business  open  this  subject,  in  Mr,  Hastings' 
view  of  it,  turns  upon  the  supposed  right  of  fining,  which  the 
Company  had  upon  the  subject.  Here  hnppens  to  be  a  clause 
in  this  agreement  which  completely  proves  they  had  no  such 
right  whatever,  and  that  if  they  had  it  they  have  completely, 
virtually,  ^ven  it  up  with  respect  to  Chey t  Sing.  For,  when 
they  gave  that  great  authority  of  the  mint — an  authority 
rarely  fit  to  be  delegated— they  gave  it  to  Cheyt  Sing  under 
particular  terms,  and  stipulated  with  him  that,  if  he  did  not 
coin  according  to  a  certain  standard  or  fineuesa  which  is  there 
stated,  then — what  then? — it  should  be  competent  for  them 
to  fine  him  as  they  shall  think  fit  for  such  an  ofience. 

la  not  this  a  declaration  that,  without  such  an  agreement. 
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s.  they  had  no  right  to  fine  him  for  aoy  miahehavlour  what- 
ever ?  Is  not  this  a  declaration  that  they  had  no  such  right, 
or  that  they  yielded  it  in  every  case  except  the  instance 
excepted  ? 

State  the  proposition  on  the  other  eide.  Here  is  a  power 
that  has  a  right  to  fine  for  misdeeds,  at  pleasure  almost ;  that 
may  fine  for  any  crime  which  it  alleges  to  be  committed  by 
a  man;  and  which  declares  also  that  the  symbols  of  autho- 
rity will  be  little  against  the  brigades  and  the  power  of  the 
Company.  That  such  a  power  should  think  it  necessary, 
with  these  full  powers  reserved  over  the  whole  fortune  and 
state  of  Cheyt  Sing,  to  insert  a  little  petty  condition,  "  that 
I  may  have  a  power  to  fine  you  in.  case  you  break  this  arti- 
cle in  any  HttJe  thing  " — where  was  the  use  of  putting  in 
that?  If  the  power  was  in  them,  they  could  not  put  it  in 
without  weakening  instead  of  strengthening  that  power.  If 
they  were  conscious  that,  by  the  uncontrolled  power  they 
gave  Cheyt  Sing— if  they  were  conscious  that,  by  the 
twenty-two  lacs  they  annutdly  received  from  Cheyt  Sing — - 
if  they  were  conscious  that,  by  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
with  Cheyt  Sing,  they  had  put  him  in  a  situation  with  respect 
to  them  which  left  them  no  longer  a  power  to  exercise  that 
right  of  sovereignty  called  puninbment  by  a  fine—  then  they 
did  wisely,  then  they  did  consistently,  nnd  acted  like  men ; 
because  they  say  that,  *'  Though  I  give  up  this  in  this  parti- 
cular cose,  yet  I  think  it  important  to  reserve  the  power  of 
exercising  the  sovereignty  in  this  particular  instance." 
Happy  am  I  that  there  is  that  article  in  it;  because  I  am 
aure  that,  if  your  Lordships  could  have  supposed  that  uuder 
those  vague  words,  obedience  and  sovereignty,  there  was 
reserved  a  power  of  lining,  your  Lordships  would  be  convinced 
by  the  use  of  those  words  tliat  they  knew  no  such  power 
existed  in  them,  that  they  reserved  it  as  a  parlicular  case, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  thereby  recognised  the 
right  Cheyt  Sing  had  to  the  exemption  from  fines  upon  all 
other  occasions. 

How  has  this  argument  been  used  on  the  other  side  P  It 
has  been  said  (in  what  perhaps  will  be  brought  in  evidence 
before  your  Lordships)  that  there  were  various  rights  of 
fining.  They  ore  defended  by  various  means,  which  perhaps 
I  shall  have  some  other  opportunity  of  stating  to  your 
Lordships.  They  are  defended,  however,  among  others,  by 
this : — says  this  perverse  reosoner, — 

"  The  Coii)|Mn]r  ahotred  their  right  of  fininff ,  bec&use  thev  reserved  it 
inaputicuUr instance  npoa  a  puiicular contingent^,    What-th^  re- 
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(ttved  upon  %  pvUcuIar  contingency  they  mutt  lure  had  n  right'  to  do  ^  Pbb.i7ss. 
in  every  contingency  whatever." 

And  therefore  he  argues,  that,  as  they  agreed  to  keep  the 
nght  of  fining  in  this  instance,  it  perfectly  proves  they  kept 
it  in  every  ciiEe  whatever.  It  has  been  a  common  maxim 
with  us,  that  an  exception  proves  a  rule — exceptio  probat 
regvlam.  But  the  exception  proves  the  rule  to  be  the  other 
iray.  But  this  is  a  new  reserved  sense  of  that ;  it  proves 
that  the  rule  is  the  same  in  all  instances :  as,  where  that 
exception  is  mentioned,  your  Lordships  are  to  observe  upon 
vrhat  a  general  footing  this  argument  puts  all  agreements 
whatever.  For  it  says  that,  if  they  could  a^ee  to  do  it, 
much  more  cduld  I  do  it  without  agreement.  Which  seems 
to  imply  a  reasoning  that,  I  alloir,  has  pervaded  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  which  I  believe  was  never  yet  con- 
sidered as  an  argument  by  any  man's  understanding  but  bis.  ^ 
■'  If  they  could  do  that  which  they  reserved  a  power  to  do 
by  treaty,  much  more  can  I  do  it  by  my  power  without 
treaty  :  as,  if  a  treaty  was  a  bar  to  an  action,  if  they  could 
do  it  consonant  to  a  treaty,  much  more  can  I  do  it  in  direct 
contradiction  and  in  defiance  of  a  treaty."  He  considers  it 
rather  as  an  inducement  and  rather  as  an  argument  in  his 
favour  to  say  that — "  if  other  persons  could  do  it,  having 
expressly  reserved  a  power  to  do  it,  mnob  more  can  I  do  it 
in  direct  contradiction  and  defiance  to  it" 

My  idea,  therefore,  of  the  relation  in  which  Cheyt  SingRektttonof 
stood  to  the  Company  is  clearly  that  of  a  great  vassal  with  to'tSs*'"* 
respect  to  his  sovereign ;  that  he  stood  as  independent  as  a  Cotop*")"- 
vassal  can  be — that  he  owed  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  I 
conceive  to  be  true,  but  that  he  stood  independent  in  this 
light ;  that  he  was  to  have  a  free  and  uncontrolled  authority 
in  his  own  province  ;    nnd  that  that  free  and  uncontrolled 
authority  was  accompanied  with   every  ensign   of   royalty, 
such  OS  the  adminiitlratioa  of  criminal  justice  nnd  the  mint ; 
and  that  there  was  a  particular  agreement  that  that  authority 
should  remain  free  and  uncontrolled,  as  long  as  he  paid  an 
exprefs  stipulated  sum,  namely,  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  something  mure,  per  annum. 

I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  truly  that,  in  alraobt  every  Mr.  Hut. 
proposition  that  Mr.  Hastings  made  with  respect  to  the  t'liw  i?h1Jt 
arrangement  with  Cheyt  Sing,  he  was  seconded  and  sup- p{,n*J™^ ., 
ported  by  a  majority  in  the  Council,  and  that  everything  ™^in'"^ 
that  he  proposed  was  adopted.  I  nm  awnre  that  that  is  not  his^Liie 
true  with   respect. to   eveiy  proposition.     There  is  one  of*     '""*■ 
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n  Pm.  1788,  mighty  importance ;  and  your  Lordships  will  hear  more  of  it. 
You  will  Bee,  and  tremble  to  think  upon,  what  threads  the 
lives,  the  liberties  and  the  happinesB,  of  the  people  of  that 
country  depend,  according  to  the  opinion  of  this  miEerable 
sophiat  aa  well  as  intolerable  tyrant.  He  will  state — "  The 
Council  did  not  adopt  all  I  proposed."  He  will  state  many 
instances ;  none  of  which  he  can  prore,  except  one,  and  that 
hg  does  not  prove  fully.  He  says,  "  I  would  have  received 
the  tribute  at  Patna:  they  said  it  should  be  received  at 
Benares."  And  hear  and  tremble  upon  this,  when  the 
question  comes  upon  the  liberty,  upon  the  authority  and 
upon  the  situation,  of  a  great  and  important  prince  in  that 
country — "  If,"  eays  he,  "  according  to  my  proposition,  his 
tribute  had  been  received  at  Patna,  Cheyt  Sing  would  have 
been  an  independent  prince  of  uncontrolled  authority,  and 
I  must  have  left  him  in  the  situation  in  which  I  found  him. 
But,  the  Company  having  sent  to  receive  his  tribute  at 
Benares  instead  of  Patna,  he  is  changed — from  what? — from 
a  sovereign  into  a  subject;  from  a  vassal  into  a  mean  and  de- 
praved zomindar;  from  a  mean  and  depraved  zamindar  to  one 
over  whom  I  have  a  complete  right,  an  unlimited  power  and 
jurisdiction ;  and  his  power  and  his  rights  are  nothing  at  alL" 
When  your  Lordships  consider  upon  what  a  thread  that 
depends ;  when  you  consider  that,  in  every  other  instance, 
every  proposal  that  he  stated  is  adopted,  and  that  the 
instance  whether  the  tribute  waa  received  at  Patna  or 
whether  it  was  received  at  Benares  made  such  a  difference  in 
the  situation,  in  the  life  and  in  the  fortune,  of  that  unfor- 
tuiiate  man,  you  will  be  brought  to  doubt  whether  the 
tyranny  of  thu  man,  whether  hie  insolence,  his  rapacity  or 
his  cruelty,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  miserable  sophis- 
try he  has  used  ae  on  excuse  for  his  conduct  is  to  be  despised, 
condemned  and  execrated. 
J^^^*jlj*  This  agreement  was  made  in  the  wajr  in  which  I  have 
flth  chcjt  stated  to  your  Lordships ;  and,  though  your  Lordships  will  see 
many  proposals  upon  the  subject,  you  will  find  the  sum  of 
them  all  to  be  this — that,  while  the  Kaja  shall  continue  faith- 
ful to  his  engagements,  punctual  in  his  payments,  and  shall 
Say  due  obe^ence  to  the  authority  of  the  Company,  no  more 
emands  shall  be  made  upon  him  by  the  honourable  Com- 
])any  of  any  kind  nor  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  nor  shall 
any  person  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  country. 
Your  Lordships  have  heard  of  the  construction  which  some 
per0<Hu  have  pat  upon  the  vord  obedience.    What  an  agree- 
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nent  tbis  wae,  if  tbe  constntction  be  true  that  I  have  piit  tiPn.i»8. 
upon  it  I  Your  Lordshipa  must  conuder  it  as  completely  ~~ 
bmding ;  and  the  ou]j  conditions  necegsaiy  for  the  pcrfona- 
BDoe  were  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  and  general  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  government — not  consisting  in  com- 
pliance with  particular  demands,  but  consisting  in  a  general 
behaviour  favourable  to  the  government  under  which  he  held- 

However,  there  was  another  traneaction  at  this  time  which  The  lann- 
perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  this  place;    I  mean  c^tain^a 
this,  that  it  was  foreseen  that  Cheyt  Sing  might  not  only  be  S'tS?of 
an  useful  member  of  the  government  by  the  tribute  he  was  ?",?"**™ 
to  pay,  and  by  the  barrier  his  country  made  between  the  c^undi. 
dominions  of    Suja-nd-DowIa    and  the    Company ;    but  tt 
was  thought  that  he  might  be  useful  in  case  of  a  war.     For- 
tunate for  the  cause  I  miuntiun,  fortunate  for  Cheyt  Sing,  that 
that  idea  was  entertained;    because,  happily  for  the  cause 
I  have  to  su{mort,it  will  prove  to  your  Loi^jstiipe'  conviction, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  complete  illegality  of  all  the  subsequent 
demands  madd  upon  him.     For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Countnl,  at  the  very  period  when  th^  made  ^ese  engage- 
ments with  Cheyt  Sing,  that  further  assistance  from  Cheyt- 
Sing   to  the  Company  in  a  military  view  was  an  object 
derarable  and  in  tlieir  opinion  reasonable. 

Let  me  state  fur  your  Lordships'  consideration  what  could 
bo  possibly  the  views  of  the  Governor  and  Council  at  that 
peTiod ;  what  could  be  their  opinion  of  the  relative  situation 
of  Cheyt  Sing  to  them.  It  was  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  if  Cheyt  Sing. were  to  maintain  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  in  time  of  peace  in  his  country,  in  order  that 
the  Company  might  avail  itself  of  their  asaistuice  in  time 
of  war  and  necessity.  That  was  the  unanimons  opinion  of 
all  the  five  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Governor  and 
CounciL 

I  beg  yonr  Lordships  to  pot  yourselves  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  condder  how  it  was  natural  for  them  to  act 
upon  that  opinion,  which  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  in 
the  different  views  which  I  shall  state  to  your  Lordships.  If 
IJieir  opinion  was  that,  by  the  cession  of  Benares  by  the 
Wazir  to  the  Company,  all  the  former  agreements  between 
the  Wazir  and  the  Raja  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Com- 


Einy  were  competent  and  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  stipu- 
tion '  and   a   new  agreement  with  the  Kaja,  their  way  of 

" '    '  ut,  in  the 
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UVBB.1TB8.  his  province — in  the  same  instrument  by  .which  waa  stipn- 
Uted  that  twenty-two  laca  of  rupees  waa  to  be  the  annual 
tribute  ho  was  to  pay — in  the  same  instrument  they  might 
have  said,  "  Provided  you  pay  those  twenty-two  lacs  of 
rupees,  and" — not  in  geneTal  words  "pay  due  obedience," 
but  "provided  you  keep  such  a  number  of  cavalry  as  we 
think  fit  to  be  lent  to  the  Company  upon  any  occasion  they 
m^  require" 
J^o"™**  Why  did  they  oot  insert  that  In  their  agreement?  PlMnly 
intndiioHi  and  evidently,  because  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  had  no 
UTCcm^t.  i^ht  to  insert  in  the  aOTeement  any  additional  conditions 
and  stipulations,  on  their  part,  beyond  those  which  Chcyt 
Sing  was  bound  to  with  respect  to  the  Wazir  who  had  pr&- 
ceeaed  them  in  the  sover^gnty.  They  conceived  themsetves 
bound  by  the  antecedent  treaty  with  the  WaMr ;  they 
therefore  clearly  thought,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they 
were  ^und  with  respect  to  Cheyt  Sing  by  the  antecedent 
treaties  between  the  Wazir  and  that  prince. 

If  they  had  thought,  os  Mr.  Hastings  has  sitice  affected  to 
think,  that,  under  the  word  sovereignty,  that,  under  the  word 
obedience,  they  retained  a  complete  arbitrary  power  over 
Cheyt  Sing,  how  would  they  have  acted  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion ?  They  would  have  exercised  that  arbitrary  power  ia  a 
point  in  which  it  was  as  reasonable  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power  as  any  other.  They  would  have  sent  to  Cheyt  Sing 
and  said — "  We  interfere  not  with  your  government  so  long 
as  you  pay  tribute  and  render  due  obedience,  but  we  retain 
the  sovereignty.  But  to  show  you  what  we  menu  by  obe- 
dience, to  show  you  what  we  mean  by  the  sovereignty  we 
retain,  we  make  not  a  request  but  a  demand,  and  we  order 
you,  as  the  first  proof  of  your  obedience,  we  order  you,  as 
the  first  act  of  our  sovereignty,  to  maintain  two  thousand 
cavalry,  of  which  the  Company  will  avail  themselves  in  time 
of  distress  in  the  manner  they  see  fit"  Is  this  what  they 
do  ?  No  I  They  are  all  agreed  (and  that  ia  miiterial  for  your 
Lordships  to  keep  in  mind)  upon  the  propriety  of  the  measure 
• — that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  that  two  thousand  cavalry 
should  be  kept  up:  how  do  they  act  upon  that  opinion? 
The J^wincii  They  Sent  to  Cheyt  Sing,  and  told  him  their  opinion  upon 
with  re-  that  subject.  They  recommended  him  to  keep  up  tnat 
ttis'Mnita  cavalry;  but  so  anxious  and  so  conscious  were  they  of  their 
^™c<y  relative  situation  to  Cheyt  Sing,  so  convinced  were  they  of 
ravnirj'.  Cheyt  Sing's  relative  situation  to  the  Company,  that  he  was 
uncontrolled  in  the  exercise  of  hia  authority,  and  that  as  long 
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as  he  paid  his  tribute  and  jielOed  obedienca  they  could  not  hfkb-itss. 
interfere  in  theaoTereignty  of  his  country ;  that,  iu  the  very 
message  by  which  they  recommend  to  Cheyt  Sin?  to  keep 
up  this  cavalry,  they  take  care  to  state,  that  it  is  only  a 
recommendation  and  advice,  that  it  is  no  command  or  injunc- 
tion, and  that  he  may  act  upon  it  as  to  him  seems  meet 
Nay,  they  do  nwre,  happily  for  this  cause — for  it  seems  as  if 
providentially  everything  done  in  that  agreement  wus  done 
to  show  the  pcrveralty,  absurdity  and  oppression,  of  the 
prisoner  with  respect  to  the  power  he  afterwards  exercised. 
Hear  these  sovereigns  speaking  to  tJieir  subjects  !  Hear^^™"' 
these  sovereigns  of  arbitmry  power,  whose  power  is  every-  power  di». 
thing  and  the  rights  of  whose  vassals  is  notning — hear  the  ThSTrooX- 
way  in  which  tney  epeak  !  "  Keep  up  some  cavalry ;  we  '°™*''"*'" 
advise  and  recommend  it;  it  will  be  a  salutary  measure  both 
for  your  own  safety  and  ours :  but  we  tell  you  it  is  only  a 
recommendation.  If  we  aie  sovereigns  in  that  respect,  we 
have  a  right  to  take  them  and  avail  ourselves  of  them :  no !" 
say  they,  "  we  will  take  them,  paying  so  much  for  every 
man,  and  in  proportion  for  every  officer."  You  might  as  well 
say  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sovereign  of  Hesse-Caaael : 
you  might  as  well  say  the  Kinrrof  Great  Uritain  is  the  sove- 
reign of  tlie  Duchy  of  Brunswick :  you  might  as  well  say  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  sense,  is  the  sovereign  of  every 
prince  with  whom  he  has  negotiated  subsidiary  treaties.  They 
say — "  We  hope  you  will  keep  up  so  many  cavalry ;  we 
advise  and  recommend  it ;  it  will  be  a  salutary  measure  both 
for  your  safety  and  ours ;  but  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it 
upon  certain  conditions,  for  instance,  for  so  much  per  man 
and  BO  much  per  officer."  Is  this  the  language  of  an  arbi- 
trary sovereign?  It  is  rather  the  language  of  one  independent 
state  to  another;  though  that  is  not  the  relation  I  contend 
for  between  the  India  Company  and  Chcyt  Sing. 

Need  I  trouble  your  Lordships,  with  one  word  more  upon  iiuiiunre 
this  subject,  when  I  have  stated  every  expression  the  English  s!li?si^£ 
language  crd  afford  to  sliite  Cheyt  oing  to  be  independent  ^th^^, 
and  uncontrolled?    The  words  independent  and  uncontrolled 
ate  frequently  used ;  nay,  such  is  the  monstrous  nature  of 
the  man  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  that,  when  speaking  to  defend 
himself  with  respect  to  Cheyt  Sing,  he  speaks  of  having  given 
him  an  independent  and  uncontrolled  authority.     But,  lest 
language  may  be  considered  as  general,  lest  language  may  be 
considered  aa  vague,  there  are  innumerable  expreasiors  such 
ae^tfaoae  I  have  staled ;  there  are  many  and  many  explana- 
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tiViB.n»..t\oas  of  what  is  meant  by  independent  and  oncontroUed  ;  all 
of  which  tend  to  fortify  the  idea  I  mean  to  apply  to  thoae 
words,  namely,  independent  so  long  aa  he  adhered  to  his 
agreement,  which  was  to  pny  eo  many  lacs  of  rupees—and 
he  was,  in  si^neral  worda,  to  be  a  fitithful  subject. 

I  should  be  very  much  ashamed,  my  Lords,  oonudering 
the  Icn^  of  time  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  yonr  Lordships 
upon  this  subject,  if  I  were  to  be  guilty  of  anything  like 
repetition  \  but  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  not  consider  it  ns 
such  if  I  only  briefly,  in  very  few  words,  recapitulate  to 
your  Lordships  the  substance  of  what  I  have  been  stating  for 
some  time,  because  I  am  come  to  an  era  of  this  business. 
B«c^>ituift-  My  Lords,  I  have  stated — though  I  think  that  immaterial 
ItSut'.Gto.  to  the  business^thnt  Bulwnnt  Sing  was  the  person  he  is 
ments,  described  to  be  in  the  Article;  that,  upon  the  death  of 
Bulwant  Sing,  Cheyt  Sing  was  admitted  to  the  succession  of 
his  father  by  Suja-ud-JDotvla  upon  a  fixed  payment  Pos- 
sibly it  may  help  your  Lordships  to  state  dates: — That,  in 
1764,  Bulwant  Sing  assisted  the  Company,  and  that  his 
assistance  was  then  mentioned.  That,  in  1765,  in  the  peace 
with  Suja-ud-Dowlo,  the  authority  and  condition  of  Bulwant 
Sing  was  taken  care  of,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Company. 
That,  in  the  year  1770,  upon  the  death  of  Bulwant  tnng, 
Cheyt  Sing  was  admitted  to  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
hb  father.  That,  in  the  year  1773,  that  was,  ae  I  state, 
confirmed ;  as  Mr.  Hastings  stated,  conflnned  with  additional 
benefits  to  Cheyt  Sing  ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  was  at  least 
confirmed.  That,  in  the  year  1775,  there  was  an  intimation 
of  Aeoff-ud'Cowla's  intention  to  take  five  Inca  of  rupees  in 
advance  from  Cheyt  Sing ;  that  the  Company  properly— and 
Mr.  Hastings,  their  officer,  acted  as  one  of  the  Company 
—objected  to  that,  as  considering  themselves  the  guarantees 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  insisting  that,  by  the  spirit  imd  by  the 
better  of  the  treaty,  ho  had  no  right  to  exact  anything 
beyond  the  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees.  That,  afterwards,  in 
the  same  year  1775,  the  province  of  Benares  was  assigned, 
to  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Company  to  conuder  Cheyt>  Sing  as  standing  in  the  precise 
relation  to  them  that  he  stood  in  to  his  former  sovereign. 
That,  in  June,  1775,  that  was  expressed  which  I  have  stated, 
upon  payment  of  a  limited  sum  and  the  reservation  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Company.  Aad  that,  in  July,  1 775,  there 
was  the  recommendati(Hi  of  the  cavalry,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  I  haveetated  that' recommendation. 
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I  must  entreat  yoar  Lordships  to  keep  these  circumgtanceB  ttFxRiTSg. 
in  yoar  miuda  when  you  attend  to  that  evidence  wbicli  shall 
be  brought ;  and  that,  if  in  any  of  those  circumstances  there 
shall  be  a  failure  in  proof,  undoubtedly  your  Lordships  will 
hereafter  lay  them  out  of  your  mind,  inasmuch  as  that  proof 
has  failed.  I  now,  my  Lords,  come  to  the  first  distinct  crime 
which  I  lay  to  the  charee  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  have  stated  and  explained,  as  well  as  I  have  been  able,  the  Antidpation 
relation  in  which  Cheyt  Sing  stood  to  the  Company.  I  have  ^^1*^ 
been  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  manner  in  which  I  should  not  have  ^^^^^^ 
wished  to  have  done  it,  if  it  had  so  happened  that  your  Ijord-  neooiitated 
ships' opinion  had  coindded  with  mine  upon  the  manner  of  pro- ^t^edii^ 
cecding;  os  I  certainly  ahonld  not  have  done  if  it  had  been  th^Swt!'' 
your  Lordship'  opinion — as  I  hoped,  trusted  and  was  con- 
fident, it  would  bfr — that  the  prisoner  should  have  gone  upon 
lua  defence  as  soon  os  we  had  finished  the  individual  charge 
agunst  him.  I  would  not  have  anticipated  any  part  of  tl^t 
defence  ;  and  I  would  not  have  gone  into  a  refutation  of  ttU* 
those  strange,  absurd,  contradictory,  futile,  contemptible 
and  disgraceful,  ai^uments  which  I  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships.  I  would  have  left  them  to  have  come,  if  they 
vould  have  come,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Counsel  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  would  undoubtedly,  in  reply  to  them 
afterwards,  if  they  had  stated  them,  have  treated  them  as  I 
should  think  such  arguments  would  deserve.  But,  as  your 
Lordships  have  instituted  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  seems 
to  put  a  considerable  distance  of  time  between  the  opening 
of  this  charge  and  the  answer  to  it,  and  perhaps  a  more 
considerable  distance  between  the  opportunity  I  shall  have 
of  replying  to  that  answer,  I  did  not  think  of  any  way  in 
which  I  could  explain  it  to  your  Lordships  better  than  by 
staling  all  the  arguments  that  occurred  to  me,  and  stating 
answers  to  them.  At  the  same  time  that  I  saw  the  fallacy 
of  this  proceeding,  I  should  not  have  adopted  it  if  I  did  not 
mean  to  ^ve  in  evidence  various  writings  and  documents,  in 
which  are  contained  all  those  arguments  which  I  mean  to 
repel  and  to  confute ;  because  your  Lordships  must  know 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  there  have  been  various  accounts  by 
the  defendant  himself, 

'  He  pnbliBhed  a  nanative,  printed  at  Calcutta,  upon  the  ur.  Hut- 
subject  of  the   business  of  Benares.*     That  narrative  we  ii«(5*^ 
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iaFaB.iTes.  shall  give  in  evidence  to  your  Lordships.  That  narmtive 
Btates  it«elf  to  be — though  not  literal  It  token  befure  a 
magifltrate — to  be  a  narmtiTe  upon  oath.  There  is  the 
most  aolemn  attestatioB  to  the  truth  of  the  facfs  contained  in 
it ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  writer  and  the  signer  of  it — Warrea 
Hastings — to  be  written  and  attested  under  aa  great  an 
obligation  as  any  paper  could  be  written  under  oath!* 

Bbdehnae  Tliere  IB  another  paper  ;  I  mean  that  which  was  given  aa 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons — a  paper  which  has  been,  whether  ignorantly  or  ma- 
liciously I  know  not,  but  certainly  untruly  called  the  defence 
which  that  peraon  waa  called  upon  to  make  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  oi  Commons.!  It  was  no  such  thing.  Upon  the 
proceediDgs  against  Mr.  Hastings — not  in  conseq^uence  of  an 
eloquent  speech,  but  in  consequence  of  evidence  resulting 
from  inquiry,  and  the  conviction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  evidence  and  accusation,  it  was  thought  fit  to  go  to  a 
certain  length  in  that  inquiry.  !&lr.  Hastings,  of  his  own 
motion,  at  his  own  desire,  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  made  his  defence.  At  his  own  desire,  that 
defence  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  delivered  at  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  when 
I  mean  hereafter  to  bring  that  in  evidence  before  you,  I  beg 
to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  stating  that  it  was  not  a 
defence  called  for,  but  a  voli^ntary  defence  offered  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  [and]  which  he  meant  to  impose  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  aa  an  account  of  his 
actions— whether  a  false  one  or  a  true  one  will  hereafter  be 
examined.  But  I  have  a  right  to  state  all  that  is  in  that 
defence  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  stated  it,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  Z  shall  perhaps  make  a  further  use  of  it. 
Therefore,  if  I  have  taken  that  which  I  admit  to  be  not  in 
general  the  most  regular  mode  of  argument  in  proceedings  of 
this  kind,  I  have  stated  as  arguments  [wliat]  we  sliall  bring 
in  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  and  the  repelling  and 
refuting  of  which  is  a  good  way,  perlmps,  of^  explaining 
and  illustrating  what  my  sentiments  are,  and  which  I  trust 
will  be  yonr  Lordships'  upon  them — especially  as  the  mode  of 
procee<Hng  adopted  by  your  Lordships  seems  to  put  at  so 
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grent  a  distance  tlie  arguments  from  the  mouth  from  -which  u  vnn.  itbs. 
we  ehall  expect  to  hear  them  from  the  opening ;  which.I 
can't  help  here  regretting  upon  this  account 

I  Bhoidd  feel  more  pleasantly  and  more  happily  if  I  stood 
here  stating  vrhat  I  state  with  an  hope  that  it  might  be 
answered ;  ^ith  an  hope  that  it  might  be  treated  in  the  way 
iu  which  it  deserves  to  be  treated,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  time  at  whicli  I  state  it  and  prove  it  here  ;  that  if  I  state 
anything  fullacious  it  may  be  done  away  inxtanter,  if  possible, 
and  erased  from  the  breasts  of  your  Lordships.  That  hope  ia 
gone  from  me :  therefore  I  state  what  I  do  state  with  more 
apprehension.  Still  the  time  will  come ;  because  we  are  not 
persons  to  be  discouraged,  by  any  difficulty  or  seeming 
difficulty  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  from  doing  justice  to  our 
country.  Let  the  statement  I  have  made  be  examined ;  let 
it  be  criticised.  Let  another  statement  be  made,  if  it  can  be 
made,  different  from  that  which  I  have  made :  I  shall  be 
glad  to  subscribe  to  it  But  they  cannot  make  any  statement 
which  will  justify  the  subsequent  proceedings.  I  have  now, 
therefore,  finished  the  period  of  agreement  with  Cheyt  Sing. 

If  your  Lordships  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  pubhc  interrKi 
character  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  I  am — I  mean,  if  it  had  fallen  SKTmoent 
to  your  Lordships'  province  to  read  such  volumes  oF  the  "J^^of  n. 
history  of  his  politicnl  life  as  it  has  been  my  duty  to  do — I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  would  for  a  moment  express  some 
surprise  at  what  I  am  about  to   state.     I,  who  know  the 
fact,  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  I  could  not  immediately 
account  for  it.     Here  is  a  treaty,  mode  in  the  year  1775 
and  not  broke  till  the  year  1778 — a  singular  instance  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  Hastings :    and  1  would  almost  venture  to 
say,  if  in  any  other  instance  of  his  life  you  can  show  me 
his   subscription   to  any   instrument,  and  that  three  years 
passed  before  he  broke  it,  that  it  was  a  term  of  prescription 
and  indemnity,  and  allow  him  to   escape   your  Lordships' 
justice  upon  that  ground. 

It  is  a  degree  of  dilatoriness — it  is  a  degree  of  delay — it 
is  a  degree  of  mercy  in  him — that  I  should  not  account 
for  upon  anything  I  know  of  his  character ;  if  there  were 
not  some  good  reasons  to  account  for  it  which  I  shall  relate 
to  your  Lordships.  It  so  happened  that  this  treaty,  though 
Mr.  Hastings  advised  it — though  Mr.  Hastings  recommended 
it — though  Mr.  Hastings  was  n  party  to  it  —  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Hastings'  treaty ;  and  he  had  not  the 
same  affection  for  the  treaties  of  others  as  he  had  for  his 
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UFI&17BS.OWIL     He  would  let  them  lay  by  unobserved  and  unbroken; 
for  to  be  observed  and  brokeo  were  with  him  the  same 
thing.     He   would  treat  the  works  of  other  men  with   a 
degrea  of  iBdifference  with  which  he  would  not  treat  bis 
own- 
There  was  also  another  circumstance  in  this  treaty ;  that 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  making  this  treaty  he  bad 
no  power  of  breaking  it ;  that  the  majority  of  the  Council 
were  agtunst  him,  and,  thongh  in  effect  this  treaty  was  made 
by  his  own  suggestion   with  their  approbation,  yet   they 
differed  with  hun  bo  much  in  other  points  that   he,  who 
could  persuade  them  to  ugning  this  treaty,  could  certainly 
not  previul  with  them  for  the  oreach  of  it.     That  accounts 
for  this   treaty  remaining  so  long   unbroken — so   different 
from  any  other  treaty  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  party. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  further — and  I  cannot  account  for  it — 
that,  even  afler  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  at  a  greater  state  of 
power,  that,  even  then,  between  one  and  two  years  elapsed 
before  be  broke  this  treaty.     How  be  came  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  to  break  it,  contrary  to  bis  usufd  custom,  I 
cannot  account.     But,  even  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as. 
Mr.  Hastings,  one  can  no  more  be  expected  to  account  for 
this  delay  than  if,  in  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man  and  a  good 
citizen,  it  appeared  that  for  some  moi^ths  iu  bis  life  he  had 
delayed  and  deferred  what  he  thought  a  general  and  indis- 
pensable duty. 
Hr.uui.         However,   in   the  year  1778,   Mr.   Hastings,   who   had 
SSonon      undoubtedly  looked   eagerly  for   an  opportunity -upon  this 
^%s'bls  subject,  took  one  which  he  seemed  to  think  a  fit  one.     I 
^^^.™  shall  observe  in  some  degree  upon  that  opportimity.     He 
™irttb      says  that,  upon  the  news  of  a  war  with  Irance,  he  sent  a 
"*       requisition  for  five  lacs  of  rupees  to  Cheyt  Sing.     Upon  that 
period  I  beg  to  make  this  observation — that  the  plea  in 
general  for  demands  upon  Cheyt  Sing  is  not  the  probable 
necessity  of  the  Company  but  the  actual  necessity  of  the 
Company.     If  probable  necessity  were  a  plea  for  this  ont^ 
s^ade-    rageous    demand,  why  did  not  Suja-ud-Dowla  make   that 
■anctioMd    demand  in  1 773  ?     Why  did  not  Mr.  Hastings  coimtenanoe 
^{H)^  "'  him  in  mich  a  deniand  ?     Was  Mr.  Hastings  ignorant  in  the 
Dowii.        yg^  1773?     Was  he  not  on  the   contrary  too  knowing? 
And,  to  use  the  lawyers'  phrase,  was  he  not  conscious,  in 
the    literal    sense    of  the    word,  that   Suja-ud-Dowla  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  war  with  the  Kohillas?     When 
Suja-ud-Dowla  was  about  to  make  war  with  the  Holullas, 
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■did  Mr.  Hoatiugs  euggeatto  Soj&-ifd-DbVrla'  o^  permit  him  t2?ge.i7»>. 
to  make  th!e  sug^stion  to  bim — "  I  made  this  agreement^  it 
ie  tnie»  with  Chey  t  Sing  of  twenty-two  laca  of  rupees  for  hie 
stipulated  payment ;  but,  ia  times  of  war,  in  timed  of 
-exigency  and  in  times  of  danger,  I  hwve  ft  right  to  exact 
more.  That  time^now  exists;  for  I  am  about  to  niake 
wnr  for  the  extirpation  of  a  wh(de  people  "  ?  That  undoubt- 
edly could  not  be  o^wsidered  as  a  triflii^  and  inconsiderable 
war.  He  did  not  state  it  Therefore,  I  state  that  Mr. 
Hastings  certainly  knew  this,  that  if  there  were — which  I 
deny  and  shall  prove — that  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
grounding  upon  the  argument  of  neoesmty — the  t^ant's  old 
plea — a  cause  for  breaking  the  engagement  with  Cheyt  Sing, 
it  must,  if  any  ground  upon  that  subject,  be  actual  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  not  a  probable  fore^ght  of  contingent 
danger  and  difficulty. 

Now  what  was  his  ground  upon  which  he  made  thisNoijustifi«i 
demand  of  five  lace?  He  had  heard  of  a  war  withFrance—  "^ ''™''''"*''- 
undoi^btedly  a  report  very  much  to  be  attended  to  by  a 
person  in  his  situation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
.Company  in  dietreee  ? — Was  their  treasury  low  ?  —Were  they 
in  want  of  money  ?—  We  will  produce  to  year  Lordships  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  that  subject,  which,  whether 
time  or  &l8e,  makes  the  revenues  of  the  Company  to  be  in 
the  moat  flourishing  situation  ;  which  makes  tiieir  treaeuTy  to 
be  abundant  to  almost  an  incredible  decree : — it  mokes  -mem 
to  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  surplus,  as  he  states  it,  of 
two  krors  of  nipeee — that  is  to  say,  two  millions  sterling 
of  money. 

Now  it  would  be  htud  I  think,  and  I  shall  not  urge  it  in  ^^l''"*"/ 
that  view,  to  state  the  smallnees  of  the  demand  upon  this 
subject  as  any  way  making  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  ciin  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Hastings— ^-con  your  Lordships  believe  or 
will  yon  admit  it  for  a  moment,  that,  when  he  makes  a 
demand  of  50,00021,  and  no  more  than  50,000/. — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  tbnt  if  he  hod  mode  it  more  be  would  not  be 
much  more  guilty — but,  as  I  state  to  your  Lordships,  can 
it  be  believed  that  ilr.  Hastings  should  make  a  demand 
of  50,000^  upon  C^eyt  Sing,  not  upon  the  general  principle 
that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  it  annually,  not  that  it  should 
be  an  increase  of  tribute,  but  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
Company,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  so  full  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  two  millions  sterling  of  money  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  but  your  liOrdsfaips — I  mean  such  of  yon 
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aFiB.iTcs.  ftg  have  not  looked  deeply  into  this  eabject — are  ready  with 
iTotiMrtor  an  answer  upon  that.  You  may  eay — "Fifty  thousand 
1^^^^^  pounds  was  as  much  aa  this  man  could  bear  to  pny  ;  but  you 
empiTe.  gj-g  xq  couBider  it  as  part  of  a  general  tax  to  be  lud  upon 
the  empire  for  the  general  exigencies  of  a  war :  that  then 
undoubtedly  50,0001.  might  be  a  very  considerable  object, 
as  a  precedent  and  a  criterion  by  which  the  payment  of 
other  persona  in  similar  circumstances  ought  to  be  regulated." 
I  admit  that  ailment  and  admit  it  in  the  full  force  of  it. 
But  your  Lordships  will  be  by-and-bye  astonished  to  hear, 
when  you  have  token  that  ai^ument  in  your  breasts  and 
^ven  it  all  the  influence  there  it  has  a  right  to  possess,  when 
you  find  this  very  Mr.  Hastings  declared;  when  put  to  him — 
if  a  tax,  why  not  a  general  tax  upon  others  in  similar  circum- 
Btaoces?— he  declares  in  his  Defence— that  is  now  actually  a 
matter  of  record  before  your  Lordships — be  declares  in  his 
Defence  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  that  there  were  no  others  in 
similar  circumstances  whatever,  and  therefore  no  others  to 
whom  such  a  tax  was  applicable.  Therefore  I  beg  leave  here 
to  state  the  smallness  of  the  sum  in  this  view. 

When  your  Lordships  consider  the  action,  you  must  con- 
eider  it  in  a  variety  of  lights ;  you  must  first  consider  it  in 
the  strict  light  of  justice.  If  your  Lordships  be  of  opinion — 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  not—that  this  is  a  question  to  he 
considered,  not  merely  in  the  strict  light  of  justice,  hut  in 
something  of  a  political  equity  upon  the  subject,  then  it  would 
be  material  to  state  the  smallness  of  the  consideration  for 
wliich  a  treaty,  in  a  great  many  views,  was  actually  broken, 
and  for  which,  finally  and  ultimately,  in  its  consequences* 
one  of  the  princes  of  India  was  expelled  from  his  territories. 

It  was  not  with  a  view  to  a  general  tax  and  a  general 
supply  to  the  treasury;  for  I  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  say  there  was  no  other  person  in  Cheyt 
Sing's  circumstances,  and  no  other  to  whom  that  general 
Modefid-  tax  would  be  applicable.  At  a  time  too  when  the  treasury 
treuur;.'  was  iu  the  possession  of  two  krora — that  is,  two  millions 
sterling — for  the  sake  of  50,000/.  more  was  this  treaty 
disregarded,  was  this  treaty  violated,  and  the  British  name 
and  reputation  in  the  subsequent  consequences  dishonoured 
and  lost  in  India. 

Whether  that  statement  made  of  the  Company's  finances 
by  Mr.  Hastings  were  just  or  not,  is  not  now  for  me  to 
investigate:  nor  do  I  know  that  I  have  the  means  here 
before  your  Lordships  of  investigating  it :  but  I  have  a  right 
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toetate,iiotwlistwas  the  state  of  the  financieB  in  India — which  kfib-Itw. 
for  this  purpose  is  no  object  of  my  coiifiideration — but  I  have  to  ~~' 
state  to  your  Lordships'  couBideration  what  was  Mr.  Hastings' 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  finances  at  that  time ;  for  by  his 
opinion  of  them  was  hia  conduct  to  be  regulated  at  the  time, 
and  not  by  any  subsequent  judgment  that  T  or  any  other 
man  might  form  of  the  state  of  the  finances  at  that  moment. 
I  wish  your  Lordships  therefore  to  consider  what  was  the 
actual  state  of  the  Company  at  the  time  he  made  this  demand 
<^  five  lacs.  There  was  the  mmour  of  a  French  war  on 
one  hand,  adnutted  as  a  ground  of  apprehension.  There 
vas  the  fulness  of  the  Indian  treasury  and  the  abundance 
of  resources,  as  an  argument,  which  I  think  cannot  be 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  security  against  any  imme- 
diate exigency  or  want. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  made  this  demand  of  five  lacs,  it  was  nOMpte 
made  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  ^i^m^- 
it  was  asked  as  a  favour  of  Cheyt  Sing  or  as  a  matter  of  J™**" 
right.  Cheyt  Sing  made,  accoT^ing  to  the  custom  of  the 
princes  of  that  country,  some  objections  to  the  payment; 
not  so  much — though  in  some  instances  it  will  be  proved  that 
he  did — in  the  nature  of  right,  as  pleading  poverty.  That 
it  is  veiy  much  the  custom  of  the  princes  of  that  country, 
to  conceal  the  degree  of  wealth  which  belongs  to  them  ; 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  anderrate  their  resources,  and  to 
state  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  are  in  fact.  If  that  is 
consdered  as  an  hostile  fact  to  the  princes  of  that  country, 
I,  on  their  part,  and  in  some  degree  as  their  advocate,  am 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  at  your  Lordshina'  bar  that  that  is 
the  case,  not  with  the  princes  in  India  only,  but  I  believe  it 
is  generally  so  in  the  case  of  those  great  subjects,  whom  I 
denominate  princes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  Company. 
I  am  also  ready  to  admit — and  I  leave  your  Lordships  oil  the 
reflections  you  will  make,  to  the  honour  of  the  government  of 
that  Company  and  the  honour  of  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  on  this  fact — that  it  is  a  govern- 
ment where  the  practice  of  the  subjects  is  to  conceal  and 
not  to  boast  of  their  wealth.  I  wish  I  could  admit  of  that 
fact  in  favour  of  the  Indian  princes,  without  admitting  at 
the  same  time  the  strong  factagainstthe  British  government; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  more  irrefragable  mark  of  a  tyrannical 
government  than  where  the  subjects,  instead  of  being  osten- 
tatious and  boasting  of  the  value  of  their  property,  think 
it  necessary  to  onderrate  and  conceal  it,  in  order  to  keep 
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ztFBB.in8.it,  if  poBsiblB,  irom  the  grasp  of  power  uid-from  the  hand 
of  oppression. 

Cheyt  Siog  did  therefore  plead  falsely,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
Pwnent      degree  his  iacapacity  of  payment.     He  however  did  complete 
uS^^      the  payment  by  the  10th  of  October,  1778.    I  wiah  these  dates 
to  be  kept  in  some  degree  in  your  Lordships'  niinda ;  because, 
in  the  way  in  which  X  shall  state  the  argument,  they  are  in 
my  conception  of  some  importance.     Cheyt  Sing  hoped  that, 
as  this  demand  was  on  a  peculiar  exigency,  it  would  be  the 
B^ttumdre-  demand  of  one  year  only.     However,   Mr,  Hastings  con- 
Mr.  h^-     aidered  it  as  a  demand  during  the  war:  therefore  he  renewed 
fofi^viw     it  upon  the  next  year.     He  made  the  same  demand  the  next 
'™"-  year; — the  same  difficulties  were  stated;  and  the  last  pay- 

ment, I  think,  was  not  made  until  the  21st  of  October. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  this  y^r  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention, — that  there  was  so  much  doubt  of  Cheyt  Sing's 
willingness  and  acquiescence  in  the  payment  of  this  money, 
that  tixete  were  some  troops  ordered  to  be  ready  to  compel 
him,  and  he  was  chained  some  email  sum — about  two  thou- 
.sand  pounds  sterling — for  the  expense  of  those  troop?. 
SeniHtdre.       Jo  the  year  1780,  this  demand  was  repeated  upon  the 
ffSoT        same  pretences :  the  same  excuses,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
shuffling  evasions,  were  made  by  Cheyt  Sing ;  and  the  whole 
'was  pud  on  the  20th  of  October,   1780;    that  is,  within 
one  day  of  the  same  period  as  it  had  been  pud- upon  the 
preceding   year;  one  day  sooner  than  it  had  been  paid  in 
Th«deiiwnd  the  year  1779.     Now,  before  I  enter  upon  the  subsequent 
^^'^        part  of  this  bu»ness,  I  wish  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that 
I  mean  to  press  to  your  Lordships  that  the  demand  of  five 
lacs  of  mpees  by  Mr,  Hastings  upon  Cheyt  Sing  wascontrary 
to  law ;  that  it  was  illegal ;  ^at  it  was  contrary  to  agree- 
ment; that  it  was  contrary  to  treaty;  and,  considering  the 
power  of  the  person  who  demanded  it,  that  it  was  tyrannical 
and  oppressive. 

My  Lords,  I  think  it  {air  to  state  that  in  some  degree  this 
might  be  considered  as  the  act  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  Mr.  Hastings.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  state  a 
general  principle — that,  in  an  executive  council,  every  sum 
16  answerable  for  his  acts ;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  or  any 
man  proposes  to  such  executive  council  an  illegal,  tyrannical 
or  oppressive,  act,  the  adoption  of  that  act  by  the  oounial 
takes  no  responsibility  whatever  from  him.  Otherwise,  your 
Lordships  would  know  that  the  wisdom  of  this  legislature 
never  would  have  provided  that  India,  or  any  govemmeDt, 
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abonld  be  governed  by  ao  executive  conncil;  for,  tho^^f-n 
moment  on  executive  power  ia  delegated  to  Knyone,  that 
executive  power  must  be  absolute  tyranny,  unless  there  be 
a  reepODBiDility  in  thocie  who  execute  it  And  if  you  take 
Bway  that  responubility  from  a  person,  by  etatdng  it  to  be 
the  act  of  the  counal,  you  take  away  the  responubility  of 
the  whole.  Therefore  I  hold  it  as  a  proportion  which  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  a  person  for  his  acts,  in  an  executive 
coua<ul,  is  responsible  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
liad  the  whole  powers  in  himself  and  executed  them  upon 
.hia  own  opinion.  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble  your  Lordships 
/with  my  opinion  upon  this  subjeot ;  because  I  anticipated  it 
in  what  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  to  be  my  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  the  East  India 
Company  .and  Cheyt  Sing. 

If  it  be  true  that  Suja-ud-Dowla,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
bound  by  wi  agreement  to  exact  no  more  from  Cheyt 
Sing  than  twenty-two  Iocs  of  rupees — if  it  be  true  that 
Afioff-nd-Dowla  was  bound  by  the  same  condition — if  it  be 
true  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  and  recognised  the  validity  of 
that  agreement  and  ue  force  of  that  condition,  by  preventing 
Asoff-ud'Dowla  from  taking  6ve  lacs  in  advance  from  Cheyt 
Sing,  in  the  year  1775 — if  it  be  true  that  the  Governor 
General  and  Council  did  nothing  but  receive  the  province  of 
Benarea  upon  the  same  condition  on  which  it  was  held  of 
Asoff-ud-Dowla — if  it  he  true  that  they  increased  his 
independence,  rather  than  diminished  it,  by  the  grant  of  the 
criminal  juri^iction  and  of  the  mint—  if  it  be  true  that  they 
bound  themeelvee  not  to  make  any  further  exactions  of  any 
Idtid,  or  upon  any  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  eovemmeut 
of  t^t  country — if  it  he  true  that  they  recognised  that  right 
in  Cheyt  Sing,  in  so  clear  a  manner  that  when  they  meant  to 
reserve  a  right  to  punish  him  for  coining  false  money  they  re- 
served that  right  expressly — if  it  be  true  that  this  providing  two 
tliousand  canilry  was  a  point  they  did  not  venture  to  enjoin ; 
was  a  point  they  did  not  venture  to  command,  but  simply  re- 
commended, and  took  care  that  what  they  pointed  [presented!] 
as  a  recommendation  should  be  understood  as  nothing  but  a  re- 
commendation— if  it  should  be  further  true  that,  in  the  mode 
of  that  recommendation,  they  proved  th^  opinion  that  they 
had  no  ri^t  to  the  requisition,  by  stating  that,  whenever 
they  should  want  to  borrow,  then  they  would  pay  for  them 
according  to  stipulated  terms  agreed  upon — if  all  these  be  true, 
nay  if  any  one  of  these  things  oe  true  though  all  the  rest  be 
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ttFKB.iT88.falsei  it  U  perfectly  clear  that  that  ^reeraent  bound  Mr. 
HaBtinga  and  the  Iii(]ia  Company,  and  bound  Mr.  Hastings 
more  particularly  than  any  other  man,  to  take  but  tweDty-tnro 
lacs  from  Cheyt  Sing ;  that  he  should  exact  no  other  payment 
of  any  kind,  nor  interfere  with  the  government  of  his 
country  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  bo  long  as  he  pwd 
that  tribute  and  yielded  obedience  to  the  Company. 
fr'^KuS"  Upon  this  occasion,  there  are  two  sorts  of  defence  endea- 
did'notob-  Toured  to  be  set  up.  One  is  a  defence  which  I  hardly  know 
(luiuuui.  how  far  it  is  fit  to  mention  to  the  gravity  of  tlus  assembly — 
though  it  has  been  much  relied  upon — because  it  is  merely 
levelled  against  one  individual,  who  is  not  among  the  com- 
mittee of  Managers :  — much  do  I  lament  that  he  is  not,  both 
for  the  soke  of  public  example  and  for  the  advantage  of  this 
prosecution.  But  that  argument  is  levelled  only  at  him, 
ad  hominem,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision  of  your 
Lordships  upon  this  subject  It  has  been  said  that  in  that 
Council,  though  Genera!  Clavering  was  no  more,  though 
Colonel  Monson  was  no  more,  there  still  existed  a  represen- 
tative of  their  opinions  and  a  representative  of  their  character. 
That  they  could  not  have  given  a  better,  because  they  could 
not  have  given  a  more  honourable,  description  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Francis  I  nm  ready  to  admit,  but  they  state  that  he 
was  implicated  in  this  demand  with  Mr.  Hastings,  because 
he  was  present  and  did  not  object  to  it.  We  shall  bring  to 
youT  Lordships  evidence  upon  that  subject — I  mean  the 
minutes  of  those  diRerent  Councils— by  which  it  will  plfunl^ 
appear,  out  of  the  Grovemor  General's  own  mouth,  that  Mr. 
Francis  had  stated  his  doubts,  if  not  his  opinion,  against  the 
legality  of  that  measure ;  but,  trusting  to  the  executive 
government  of  the  country,  thinking  that  it'  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  ask  merely  as  a  request  and  without  any 
force  or  pretence  of  right  that  which  pos^bly  he  might  know 
might  be  cheerfully  given,  there  might  be  an  acquiescence 
to  that  subject  which  implied  no  opinion  upon  the  right 
whatever.  But  it  will  appear,  upon  the  evidence  and  from 
Mr.  Hastings'  own  minute,  that  Mr.  Francis  had  specially 
stated  his  opinion  against  the  right,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion 
npon  the  right  that  guided  Mr,  Hastings'  actions  afterwards. 
Your  LordSvips  will  perceive  that  it  is  one  thing  to  assert  a 
right  in  defiance  of  an  agreement,  and  that  it  is  another 
thmg  to  request  from  a  subject,  an  ally  or  any  person  whom 
you  will,  anything  that  is  in  his  power  to  grant  or  withhold, 
if  done  without  any  claim  whatever  to  authority  or  power. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  this  apecies  of  defence  let  me  sa.j  oneMFBB.iTg8. 
word,  though  it  may  bft  out  of  this  quesUun.     YourLordBhipssntctofthe 
see  what  a  just  tribute  even  guilt  pays  to  innocence — see  ^jgnid^ 
what  a  juat  tribute  even  those  who  have  acted  contrary  to  ^Mr^*^" 
law  and  contrary  to  right  principles  pay  to  the  character  ol^™'^- 
those  who  have  obeyed  their  euperiors  and  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  justice  and  of  right.     For  it  is  brought  here  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  that  this  wna  nght — not  that 
this  was  equitable — not  that  this  was  just — not  that  it  had 
the  approbation  of  this,  that  or  the  other — but  that  it  had  the 
approbation   of  Mr.   Francis;   because   he   conaidered   Mr.  "^'■'^^ 
Francis  as  the  representative  of  that  government  in  India,  ooundiop- 
under  General  Clavering  and  under  Colonel  Monson,  which  ISiSngJ' 
I  have  heard  said  in  my  life  that  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
for   that   country   if  it  had  never  existed,  and  that  those 
persons  could  have  been  spared  out  of  the  world.     If  the 
same  misfortune   that  had    lost   Mr.   YnnBittart    had    lost 
General  Clavering,  Colonel   Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  the 
country  would  have  been  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  rapine 
and  oppression.     We  should  have  lost  that  short  but  glorious 
interval  in  which  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  India  was  just,  upright  and  respectable.     And,  though  two 
of  those  honourable  persons  exist  no  more,  that  government 
lives,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  in  the  memory  of  the 
people   of  it,     Jt  Jives   in   the   memory   of  the  people   of 
Great   Britain ;    and   has    been   the   means,    by   the    good 
regulations  introduced,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  good 
principles  they  had  laid  down,  of  enlightening  Great  Britun 
upon   the  subject  of  India  more   than   all  the   documents 
and  records  of  the  Company  could  enhghten  them.    If,  at  this 
moment,  prindples  of  policy  and  justice  are  applied  to  the 
government   of  that  country,  which   people  knew  not  how 
formerly  to  apply  to  them,  it  is  owing  to  those  tl;ree  gentle- 
men, who  mode  it  the  business  and  duty  of  their  lives  to 
conform  in  every  instance  to  the  orders  of  tbeir  superiors,  and 
to  act  in  every  instance  upon  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  sent   to   command  in   that  country.     It   is   therefore 
glorious  to  them  to  hear  that  principle  of  defence  set  up  here 
~bat  to  your  Lordships  it  is  nothing. 

If  it  should  be  proved  that  Mr.  Francis,  having  success-  jiutiflatbm 
fully  combated  for  years  while  these  two  men  lived,   but^"'n^I"* 
afterwards    unsuccessfully,    made    less    opposition    to    lbi8fP^"s 
meaEni'c  than  perhaps  might  be  expected  from  him,  I  believe 
those  who  reason  nght  will  indulge  that  to  human  frailty. 
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n  PHB.17S8.  But  those  who  are  not  willing  to  do  that  will  thiak,  at  least' 
that  it  is  no  justification  of  the  (rOTemor  (xeneral,  but,  on  the 
contnuy,  an  aggravation  to  the  last  degree,  that  he  hath  not 
only  done  what  we  state  him  to  have  done  with  req>ect  to 
Cheyt  Sing,  but  that  he  brought  the  government  of  India 
into  such  a  situation  that  an  honest  man  hardly  dare  to  state 
what  he  thought  the  righte  of  Cheyt  Sing,  but,  upon  his 
stating  them,  he  should  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  Governor 
General  upon  the  nnhappy  prince  he  thought  to  defend.  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  your  Lordships  will  regard  all 
moments  ad  kominem  to  be  upon  this  occasion  of  do  efibct 
whatever. 
T^ooni-  There  is  another  argument  upon  the  subject  which  has 
•uiaMnun  morc  the  appearance  of  solidity,  and  upon  which  I  shall 
^rp_°  ""^  venture  some  words  to  your  Lordships.  Mr.  Hastings  has 
stated  that  he  communicated  this  intention  of  levying  fire 
Incs  to  the  India  Company  at  home,  and  by  their  silence  he 
conceived  them  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  legality  and  in  the 
propriety  of  the  demand,  t  have  had  occasion  formerly  to 
state,  in  other  assemblies,  though  not  in  this,  my  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  their  servants.  I  am  afraid  that  one  general 
principle  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  it— that,  however, 
abstractedly,  they  have  recommended  justice,  equity  and 
moderation,  they  have  in  no  instance  reprobated  the  contrary, 
when  the  contrary  has  been  productive  or  apparently  produc- 
tive of  pecuniary  resources  to  the  Company.  That  that  has 
been  the  character  of  that  unfortunate  Company— that  that 
has  been  the  character  of  the  court  of  Directors — I  am  ready 
to  declare,  not  from  my  own  opinion  but  from  the  authorita- 
tive opinions  in  my  judgment  of  Parliament  itself.  It  was 
upon  the  ground  of  their  inattention  to  those  principles  that 
the  Commons  passed  a  bill,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  bring 
to  your  Lordships'  bar,  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  powers  of 
the  East  India' Company  upon  any  such  subjects  whatever. 
That  bill  was  reject^  by  your  Lordships.  But  I  will  say  that 
the  same  principles  upon  which  I  brought  that  bill,  however 
it  may  differ  in  other  respects  and  points — which  it  is  not  my 
business  here  now  to  dispute — dictated  to  a  subsequent  House 
of  Commons  to  bring  another  bill  to  the  bar  of  your  Lordships, 
which  yon  have  adopted,  and  it  is  become  the  law  of  this 
country ;  which  has  gone,  not  to  suspend  the  power  of  the 
Directors  or  the  charters  of  the  Company  upon  this  subject, 
but  for  ever  totally  to  annihilate  and  extinguish  it :  because 
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you  hare — and,  aa  far  as  that  goes,  ^riselj  I  think— pat  oat  at  PBB.iTaa 
of  their  power  to  make  regulations  of  that  sort  upon  which 
Mr.  Haetings  juetifiea  himeelf.  You  have  put  them  to 
another  tribunal,  who  I  trust — compoeed  however  they  may 
be  composed — would  never  have  eulfered  such  a  representation, 
such  H  Bu^estioQ  and  such  a  demand,  aa  this  to  have  been 
made,  without  a  reprehension  upon  such  a  demand. 

If  your  Lordships  admit  this  species  of  defence,  consider  ^f^  °' 
the  principle  that  you  will  lay  down.     Consider  how  prolific  Govai^S 'of 
it  will  be,  if  your  Lordships  lay  it  down  aa  a  principle  that,  j^HflSby 
when  a  Governor  in  India  has  done  anything,  that  he  has  oJ'th^Jj! 
stated  his  having  done  it  to  the  Company  and  the  Company  p""?- 
do  not  reprehend  him  for  it,  it  is  juBtifiable.     Consider  how, 
by  a  collusion  between  the  Governor  and  the  Company,  every 
species  and  denomination  of  oppression,  every  kind  and  sort 
of  cruelty,   and  every   degree   of  exnction   and   extortion, 
everythiug  that  diegracea  the  British  name  and  character, 
may  be  perpetrated  in  that  country ;  and  then,  so  far  from 
punishing  them,  that  you  cannot  hear  the  accusation— that 
'there  is  a  kind  of  bar  pleaded  in  your  House  against  taking 
into  your  consideration  the  subject 

W!»o  were  the  India  Company  at  this  time?  Were  they 
part  of  the  government  of  this  country?  No;  they  were  a 
separate  and  distinct  body  of  men,  having  rights  independent 
of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country ;  in  some  instances  at  least 
they  were  so  con^id^^.  Then,  if  you  admit  their  sanction  to  be 
a  jnstificatioQ,  name  to  me  the  species  of  outrage — name  to 
me  the  species  of  extortion — name  to  me  the  species  of 
tyranny  — name  to  me  the  spedes  of  cruelty — name  to  me  tfae 
species  of  disgrace  to  the  British  name — that  has  been 
cwnmitted  in  India,  which  you  will  be  allowed-to  inquire  into, 
if  it  is  competent  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  tell  you  upon 
that  subject,  "  I  informed  the  Company  of  what  I  did  upon 
that  subject  j  they  approved  yf  it ;  yon  must  inquire  no 
fiirther  into  it"  By  consideriDg  that  ai^ument  for  a  moment 
and  declaring  it  worthy  your  attention,  you  pass  a  general ' 
act  of  indemnity  for  every  species  of  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  that  country.  Could  such  an  argument  be  pleaded 
anywhere?  I  trust  not.  Much  less  can  it  be  pleaded  here.  " 
it  ii  the  glory  of  the  Commons ;  it  is  one  of  their  principal, 
undoubted  and  acknowledged,  privileges ;  that  no  pardon 
from  the  Crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
here.  ^Vell,  if  that  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar,  shall  a  con- 
structive pardon  of  the  East  India  Company  (for  what  is 
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n  f«a.iT88.  it  else  ?)  be  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  your  Lordships'  House  ?  If  • 
the  Sovereign  cannot  ezercieo  his  noblest  prerogative,  that 
of  pardon  and  mercyi  if  that  be  barred,  shall  the  connivance, 
the  tacit  implied  pardon,  of  the  India  Company  be  pleaded 
at  the  bar  of  your  House  to  stop  your  inquiir  into  What  the 
Commons  of  QreatBritain  state  to  your  Lordships  to  be  illegal 
ami  tyrannical  ? 

I  trust  therefore  that  these  two  arguments — the  one  of 

^hich  is  a  personal  recrimination  and  personal  application 

ad  hominem,  rather  than   any   solid   ailment;    the  other 

one  which  tends  to  justify  every,  the  worst,  excess  committed 

in  India — I  say,  if  these  are  the  descripUons  of  these  acts, 

I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

Suction  I  therefore  chanre  the  exaction  from  Cheyt  Sinar  of  five 

BingofflTe  lacs  ot  rupecs,  ir  an   exaction  and  not  a  mere  request —  i 

■ndtrr^ni-  charge  it  to  be  illegal;  I  chaise  it  to  be  unjustifiable  ;  and, 

°^'  considering  the  evident  power  of  the  person  who  mode  it,  I 

charge  it  to  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
AiMioftT  tar  My  Lords,  I  am  sensible  that  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  so  clear  and  self-evident,  I  have 
taken  more  of  the  time  of  your  Lordships  than  the  subject 
BoferaticB  in  itaelf  deserved.  I  have  done  so  the  more  because  I  know 
opfnioni  that  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  doubts  have  been  raised  by 
^^^bjUr.  ^^  greatest  and  most  respectable  abilities  in  this  country, 
and  that  those  have  been  employed  in  various  times  in  stating 
difficulties  upon  this  subject,  and  doubts  upon  the  absolute 
point  of  law.*  My  respect  for  the  greatness  of  those 
abilities — which  I  sliould  be  sorry  not  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge — my  reepect  for  the  authority 
and  situation  of  the  person  who  so  urged  them,  has  made  it 
appear  necessary  for  me  to  go  more  at  large  in  dilating  and 
proving  this  point,  which  is  a  great  point  in  this  cause,  than 
possibly  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  When  I  say  I  have 
spent  too  much  time  upon  this  subject,  I  mean  it  in  these 
two  lights,  which  1  will  explain  to  your  Lordships.  First, 
because,  as  I  say,  I  think  it  so  clear  a  proposition  that  it 
requires  little  argument  and  little  reasoning  to  enforce. 
There  is  also  another  reason,  which  I  suspect  will  much 

*  Id  thii  uid  the  foUoiriDg  passages,  Fox  refen  to  Mr.  Pilt'a  ipeech  on  the 
charge  relative  to  the  liaja  of  Benares,  dcliTcred  in  tbe  House  of  CominoDi 
on  the  13tb  of  Juoe,  I'Tii,  and  ra  'nhich,  after  asserting  the  legality  of  the 
fine  exacted  frotn  Cheyt  Sing,  he  supported  the  niotioo  for  ihe  cbarge  on  the 
proond  of  Sir.  Hastings'  conduct  in  ihe  innsaeiion  haTing  been  "  croel,  uqjusl 
and  oppresNTe." 
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Burprise  those  of  your  Lordshipe  who  knov  only  by  rumour  nFn-iTas. 
the  general  state  of  this  question. 

I  have  no  doubt,  if  your  Lordships  bare  not  examined  the  Com^^m 
particulars  of  this  business,  but  only  the  general  fate  of  that  ifi^^ti 
unfortunate  prinoe  for  whom  I  stand  at  the  bar,  if  you  hare  ""aaiictioii. 
only  a  general  popular  knowledge  of  this  subject,  you  will 
naturally  Buppose  that  this  exaction  was  resisted — ^t  Cheyt 
Sing  refused  to  pay  this  sum — and  that,  in  oousequence  of 
such  refusal,  compulsion  was  adopted;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  compulsion,  Cheyt  Sing  was  expelled  his  territory'; 
npon  which  followed  the  rebellion  and  all  the  conBeqneacea 
I  shall  by-and-by  have  the  honour  to  relate  to  your  Lord- 
ships. But  how  surpriaed  will  a  great  part  of  this  auditoiy 
be,  who  have  only  a  general  and  popular  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  when  I  come  to  call  to  your  Lordships'  notice  what  I 
hare  just  stated — that  this  exaction,  unreasonable  as  it  was. 
Contrary  to  treaty,  illegal,  tyrannical,  oppressire  and  faithless, 
was  nerertheless  punctually  complied  with ;  that  this  exactjou 
was  not  the  cause  of  anything  that  happened  afterwards. 
And  if  your  Lordships  should  be  of  opinion  that  this  treaty 
should  be  construed  in  the  way  in  wliich  Mr.  Hastings 
construed  it,  that  he  had  a  right  to  lery  these  five  Iocs,  they 
will  then  have  this  triumph  over  me,  that  I  hare  endeavour^ 
to  prove  what  I  hare  been  unsuccessful  in  demonstrating. 
But  they  will  hare  no  other ;  for  if  the  exaction  was  just, 
i^gtHL  and  proper,  it  will  not  make  one  atom  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  subsequent  part  of  his  conduct ;  it  _ 
will  not  make  a  shadow  of  Justification,  a  shadow  of  pallia- 
tion or  excuse,  or  alter  the  character  of  the  other  crimes 
which  I  shall  lay  to  his  charge  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
bumness. 

These   requiutions  were  made  in  three  following  years,  ^ereqnt* 
1778,  1779  and  1780,  and  they  were  all  pEud,  to  the  last  ponctumiir 
&rthing  of  what  was  exacted,  and  2,000i.  more  for  the  troops  ^^ 
which  were  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  compulsion.     In  the 
first  year  it  was  piud  on  the  10th,  in  the  second  year  on  the 
21st,  and  in  the  last  rear  on  the  20th,  of  October. 

One  would  hare  thought,  my  Lords,  that  this  requisition  oi^tict  ot 
was  at  least  doubtful  enough  in  its  pmdple ;  that  there  was  in^  to  min 
at  least  a  shadow  of  right  in  the  Raja ;  that  there  wos  at  ^""^  "■** 
least  what  the  lawyers  hare  called  a  tdntiUa  juris  in  the 
situation  of  the  Baja,  that  might  hare  made  it  reasonable 
that  the  OoTemoT  General  should  be  contented  with  the  pay- 
ments which  Cheyt  Sing  made,  though  they  happened  to 
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tm&ine.  be  by  some  weeks  or  by  some  months  later  than  the  period 
at  which  he  expected  to  rec^ve  them.  But  that,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  was  not  the  QovernOT's  iatentiOD.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  have  these  fire  lacs  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
Company ;  for,  with  its  abundant  treasury,  five  Ucs  was  no 
object  with  him.  His  object  was  to  ruin  Cheyt  Sing ;  to 
expel  him  from  his  territories;  to  punish  him  for  a  &alt 
which  I  will  state  to  your  Londships  what  it  was ;  and,  when 
you  compare  the  offence  with  the  punishment,  you  will  con- 
eider  wiui  horror  and  look  with  dread  at  what  are  the  powers 
of  arbitrary  government 
OKMiM  Cheyt  Sing,  in  conmion  with  all  the  other  princes  cod- 

Qieit%iE  neoted  with  me  India  Company,  knew  that  it  was  u  matter 
twbTpre-  of  infinite  importance  to  hmi  to  be  upon  terms  of  &vour 
^£^!££dit^  »)i^  protection  with  the  actual  goTemment  of  that  country, 
i^^.u'*  of  whomever  it  might  consist.  Cheyt  Sing,  well  or  ill 
oenor.  informed,  had  received  intelligence,  as  he  thought  to  be 
relied  upon,  from  this  country  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Governor  General,  and  that  that  office-was 
like  to  be  executed  by  General  Clavenng.  Cheyt  Siag 
did  upon  that  what  undoubtedly  your  Lordships  would  not 
do ;  because  you  have  all  great,  noble,  elevated  and  indepen- 
dent, tentimentB  ;  because  you  live  in  a  country  where  you 
have  DO  necessity  for  the  &TOur  of  power,  where  you  are  in 
mtnations  and  oonditions  not  to  care  for  any  favour  whicli 
power  can  bestow,  and  perfectly  secure  against  all  the  mis- 
ehiefe  which  power  can  mfiict.  I  do  not  say  your  Lordships 
would,  but  let  me  say  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  Dobility  would  Dot,  when  they  foresaw  or  beard  of  a 
change  of  government,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  show 
that  all  the  kindness,  affection,  submission,  they  expressed  to 
ibe  preceding  governors,  were  transferred  to  their  successors. 
I  know  these  are  sentiments  which  in  this  country,  used  to 
high,  independent,  sentiments  of  freedom,  shook  the  ears  of 
my  auditory ;  but  these  are  sentiments  of  which  if  I  were  to 
q>eak  in  France,  of  which  if  I  were  to  speak  in  Genuany  or 
other  parts  of  Europe,  I  should  be  perfectly  understood. 
But  if  I  should  be  perfectly  understood  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  much  more  should  I  be  understood  in  India.  Con- 
aider  what  a  person  in  that  country  has  at  stake : — not  a 
Siltry  pretence  for  power,  or  rewards  or  trinkets; — No  I 
at  where  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  governor  that 
arbitrary  power  is  the  law  of  the  country,  that  their  rights 
are  nothing  and  the  power  of  the  sovereigD  is  everything,  if 
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in  such  counUies  any  man  should  condeeeend  to  something  nvmine. 
like  mean  arts  to  secure  the  favour  of  a  gOTemor,  so  endued  ~~ 
with  power  and  so  disposed  to  exert  power  as  some  governors 
have  been,  will  any  man  impute  it  to  meannesa  or  improper 
bebaTioor  that  a  great  prince  of  that  country  was  among  the 
f(»w^ardeflt  to  my  his  court  to  the  new  governorF — to  show 
that  hia  attachment  was  not  to  the  person  of  the  governor, 
but — what  all  attachments  ghoold  perhaps  be^-to  the  govern- 
ment  itself? 

It  so  hi^pened  that  Cheyt  Sing,  who  had  mistaken  infot-  , 
mation  of  Mr,  Hastings'  intended  re^gnation  and  the  ad- 
^uicemeat  of  Sir  John  Clavering,  diought  no  time  should 
be  loet ;  and  he  was  sending  bis  vakil  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  hurry  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sir  John  Claveriiw. 
I  believe  he  was  undeceived  before  the  vakil  came  to  Csl- 
Ontta ;  but,  whether  he  was  or  was  not,  of  such  a  strange 
mind  appears  tc  have  been  the  gentleman  now  at  yonr  bar, 
that  he  considered  this,  which  any  man  would  consider  only 
as  a  proof  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Gngliah  in  India — ■ 
whictfi  any  person  would  oonsider  only  as  a  symptom  of  the 
low,  the  miserable,  condition  of  those  dependent  upon  the 
English  power  in  India,  or  at  worst  something  like  mean- 
ness and  time-serving  in  the  person  who  did  it — Mr.  Hast- 
ings coaoeived  Uiis  as  a  mortal  affront,  and  [as  one]  which  I 
heUeve  he  has  candour  enough,  if  he  were  to  speak  at  yonr 
Lordships'  bar  now,  to  tell  you  he  has  not  yet  forgiven. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  done  what  I  conceive  to  oe  a  most-oumai 
dai^rous  thing  in  a  proeecutAr,  and  which  I  would  not  ^f^ 
have  ventured  upon  if  I  were  not  sure  and  confident  that  I  ^'"' " 
can  make  it  out  by  irrefr^able  proof — I  have  not  only  now 
diarged  the  &ct,  but  I  have  charged  the  motive,  as  if  that 
were  distinct  from  the  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  chaise  of  motive,  I  have  always 
understood  it  to  be  dear,  indisputable  and  incontroverti- 
ble, that  when  an  accuser  makes  out  certain  facts,  all  the 
malicious,  all  the  bad  and  corrupt,  motives  wlucb  are  fairly 
to  be  inferred  from  those  facts,  are  to  be  taken  as  granted, 
and  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  prosecutor  to  prove  them 
exclusively  from  the  facts.  In  this  instance,  however,  I 
^nk  I  can  show  your  Lordships  auak  a  body  of  facts  and 
such  innumerable  proofs  respecting  the  particular  motive  of 
the  prisoner  in  this  particular  business,  that  I  coold  almost 
venture  to  rest  my  cause  upon  this — tlmt  I  prove  the  malice 
P  2 
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M  PBB.17B8.  to  Cbeyt  Sing  exclusive  of  the  last  particular  fact  of  his 

~~  imprisonment  and  of  his  expalsion. 
of'^ert"*'  ^  should  think  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable  argument  to 
Biwiaiwy  proTc  this,  to-Btate  that  he  himself  thought  five  lacs  of  rupeeB 
tokoa,  "  was  all  that  it  was  reasonable  to  demand  of  him.  Wouul  it 
not  be  the  natural  consequence  for  a  person  who  made  such 
a  demand  to  say — "  I  have  demanded  fire  lacs :  he  wished  to 
delay  payment,  but  be  has  paid  it :  I  will  now  leave  him  at 
rest,  or  at  most  make  another  deoiiad  next  year,  if  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Company  should  make  it  necessair  so  to  do  ?" 
Ko  I  instead  of  rejoicing  at  what  I  shall  state  to  be  the  Kaja's 
punctuality,  considering  what  might  be  expected,  in  the 
payment  of  this  demand,  and  converting  that  to  merit,  the 
prisoner  states  that  he  has  been  dilatory,  that  he  has  been 
contumacious  ;  and  therefore  he  makci*  another  demand  upon 
him.  He  found  he  had  made  a  demand  as  great  as  he  oould 
do  with  any  pretence  or  colour ;  bat  yet  that  was  not  suffi- 
dent  to  tire  out  the  patience  of  the  Kaja ;  it  was  not  snfSdent 
to  bring  him  to  any  act  of  what  he  called  disobedience. 

I  beg  to  state  what  I  menu  by  punctual  payment  I  do 
not  consider  punctual  payment  to  he,  to  pay  at  the  veiy  day 
or  minute  at  which  the  superior  exacts  payment ;  but  I  take 
it  to  be  such  reasonable  punctual  payment  as,  oonsiderii^ 
the  ^tuation  of  the  person,  can  be  expected.  Your  Lordships, 
who  have  been  in  anyways  concerned  with  the  revenue  of 
this  country — which  has  always  been  a  leffal,  well-regulated, 
Terenue — know  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  every 
penny  due  to  the  Crown  is  paid  oo  the  day  when  it  becomes 
due.  With  the  most  rigorous  and  exact  treasury,  it  nevex 
has  been  the  maxim  that  if,  by  any  particular  circumstances, 
a  payment  is  not  made  to  the  Crown  the  very  hoar  at  which 
it  ie  due,  the  person  should  be  punished  for  contumacy. 
If  he  is  punished  it  is  by  a  pecuniary  punishment,  namely, 
the  interest  of  the  mon^  from  the  time  of  its  being  due  till 
it  is  paid ;  ^vhich  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  any  country 
for  delay  of  payment 
^ooi^ot  But  here  a  new  principle  is  laid  down.  This  money  bmng 
moner  be-  never  Strictly  due ;  being  an  illegal  demand  ;  being  a  demand 
**""  "^  for  which  there  was  no  etipulaUon,  no  agreement ;  the  period 
when  it  became  due  was  di£Gcult  to  state :  and  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  state  that,  to  make  the  crime  of  delay  im- 
putable to  the  Baja.  It  was  difficult  to  say  this  money  was 
due  in  June,  or  July  or  August    But  Mr.  Hastings  found 
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another  period  ;  it  was  demanded  on  snch  a  day,  and  conse-  n  n 
qnently  it  became  due  from  that  time.  If  it  had  -  been  a 
demand  upon  a  regular,  annoal,  certain,  atipend ;  if  I  had 
been  accaetomed  to  demand  this  ;  if  it  is  a  matter  of  right ;  if 
it  is  a  part  of  your  obedience  to  me  that  I  am  to  exact  five  laca 
of  rupees  from  you  evety  yeaTi  and  1  have  cTery  year  exacted 
that  demand  upon  the  let  of  July — it  might  be  said  euch 
demand  was  to  be  expected  on  the  let  of  July  ;  and  conae- 
qaently,  by  a  perverted,  strange,  tyrannical,  reasoning,  it 
might  be  said  to  become  due  that  day.  But  it  is  etated  here 
not  to  be  a  regular  demand,  but  [nor?]  nn  annual  demand. 
Therefore  that  which  is  stated  to  be  an  insulated  separate 
demand,  not  of  nn  annual  pnyment,  but  of  particular  resource 
in  case  of  particular  difficulty,  the  Governor  General  states  It 
became  due — when  ? — the  instant  I  demanded  it ;  and  frcnn 
that  hoar  the  delay  is  to  be  stated  as  contumacy  in  the  per- 
son who  knew  nothing  of  the  demand  till  the  hour  it  was 
made. 

I  contend  it  became  due  at  no  fixed  date,  but  at  such 
times  as  it  could  be  reasonably  paid.  However,  it  so  hap- 
pens upon  this  occanon  that  wlwt  I  state  to  be  Cheyt  Sing's 
punctuality — what  Mr.  Hastings  has  stated  to  be  Cheyt 
Sing's  contumacy — has  at  least  oeen  a  regular  contumacy  or 
a  regular  punctuality ;  for  he  paid  on  the  first  year  the 
whole  on  the  10th  of  October ;  in  the  second  year  upon  the 
2lBt ;  and  in  the  third  year  upon  the  2Qth  of  October.  So 
that  I  think  your  Lordships  will  admit  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
eoold  bring  lumself  to  acquiesce  with  those  insufierable 
delays  of  the  Baja,  he  had  no  reason,  if  he  could  wait  to  the 
10th  of  October  for  the  first  payment,  to  consider  it  an 
intolerable  delay  to  wut  till  the  21it  for  the  second ;  that  if 
any  punishment  was  necessary  for  the  Rnja's  delay  in  the 
second,  the  punishment  should  have  been  the  interest  of  five 
lacs,  that  is  50,000^  Eleven  days*  interest  upon  fifty  thoQ- 
sand  pounds  was  all  the  punishment  he  had  a  right  to  exact. 
But  on  the  third  year  it  ao  happens  that,  taking  for  example 
the  first  and  second  years,  instead  of  being  dilatoiy  he  is 
pre<M8e  and  exact  to  his  time  ;  or,  if  there  is  any  difference 
he  is  one  day  sooner  than  he  was  the  year  before.  Therefore 
I  bctf  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  there  is  nothing  iu  die 
conduct  of  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  third  year,  with  respect  to 
time  and  date,  that  was  at  all  different  from  bis  conduct  on 
the  first  and  second  years ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  proof  of 
that  Bpe(»es  of  oontomacy  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
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itFBB.iTe8.  However,  Mr.  Hastbga,  having  fonnd  that  he  could  not 
Denuadon  uwm  thb  sronod  with  any  colour  of  justice  state  that  Cheyt 
^1^^^  Sing  had  been  guilty  of  any  diaobedience,  had  recourse  to 
another;  and,  as  he  waa  not  always  very  judicious  in  his 
choice  of  means — indeed  he  had  little  need  to  be  so,  who  waa 
of  opinion  that  he  was  everything  and  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  nothing ;  such  persons  do  not  give  themselvea 
much  trouble  about  fit  opportunities  and  colourable  necessitieB 
—he  fixed  upon  the  very  worst  opportuni^  he  could  have 
found  to  make  a  charge  upon  Cheyt  Sing ;  for  he  chose  to 
moke  a  demand  of  him  for  that  whic^,  by  the  very  words  of 
the  treaty,  he  was  exempted  from — he  chose  to  make  a 
demand  of  some  cavalry. 

Now  the  Governor  Oeneral  and  Council,  when,  in  the  year 
1775,  they  recommended  to  Cheyt  Sing  to  keep  up  a  body 
of  cavalry,  expressly  said  that  it  was  merely  a  recommenda- 
tion  and  not  &  demand.  Nay,  they  went  further  and  said — 
*'  If  you  will  keep  them  at  our  recommendation,  we  will  ipa.y 
you  so  miKh  a  man  whenever  we  ask  them  from  you." 
What  says  Mr.  Hastings? — "I  will  have  two  thousand 
cavalry ;  nil  that  ever  I  recommended  for  him  to  keep  up." 
He  reduces  his  demand  to  one  thousand,  and  exacts  that 
directly.  He  exacts  from  Cheyt  Sing  that  which  he  might 
or  might  not  have  to  give  him.  He  exacts  fnuu  Cheyt  Smg 
that  which,  by  the  very  government  of  which  he  was  a  pnrt, 
ho  had  only  recommended  to  Urn,  and  had  not  directed 
lum  to  have.  But  I  dare  say  your  Lordships  think  that, 
when  he  exacted  this,  he  had  not  so  totally  lost  in  his  mind 
and  memory  all  the  principles  of  the  connection  between  the 
government  and  Cbeyt  Sing,  but  tiiat  he  said  to  Cheyt 
Sing — "  You  shall  have  your  so  many  rupees  a  man,  and 
so  many  rupees  an  officer."  No !  po  such  thing  t  He 
exacts  them  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  does  not  propose  to  pay  for 
them. 
Propouior  One  would  imagine,  if  Mr.  HastingB'  object  was  that 
^''^Ji^ji,  which  I  state;  if  his  object  was  to  exasperate  Cheyt  Sing — 
tha  deiMnd.  to  wcary  out  his  paticncfi — to  drive  him  to  rebellion,  if  into 
rebellion  he  could  drive  him — that  he  had  taken  the  means 
which  could  not  fail  of  the  efi^t  Bat  here  he  failed  too; 
for  Cheyt  Sing  makes  on  offer  upon  this — >"  I  cannot  spare 
so  much  cavalry ;  I  have  but  1,300  men  in  my  whole  pro* 
vince.  Of  those  I  will  give  you  600  cavalry,  and  500  match- 
lock men  bewdes,  in  lieu  of  1,000  cavalry,  which  I  cannot 
spare  out  of  my  country."    Here  yas  a  piopoeal  wluoh  to 
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the  mind  of  every  man  must  seem  more  than  equitable —  *f  noAm. 
more  than  reasonable;  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must 
have  softened  a  heart  of  most  inyeterate  malice  ;  which,  to 
die  mtod  of  any  one  else  but  the  prisoner,  would  have  shown 
ad^reeof  patience  and  determined  acquiescence  in  every 
degree  of  exaction  that  could  be  made  upon  him  that,  one 
would  have  thought,  would  have  softened  a  heart  the  most 
set  upon  revenge,  and  a  malioe  the  most  set  upon  its  object 
of  perseoution. 

I  shall  prove  this  offer  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Hastings.     But  E^fS^!^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  it,  for  he  admits  it.     And,  what  Mr.  Hut- 
I  think  will  hardly  be  believed  by  this  audience  till  it  has  "'*' 
been  proved,  whatever  credit  they  may  be  witling  to  give 
me,  Mr.  Hastings  not  only  confesses  _and  admits  this  offer  in 
the  way  I  state,  but  he  gives  this,  which  I  state  as  eubmis- 
non  and  acquiescence,  which  raises  in  my  mind  an  indignft< 
lion  at  the  servility  of  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  it,  but 
which  I  can  excuse  only  from  the  miserable  servility  of  the 
country; — 

"Hera  I  lost  all  pfttienee,"  sayi  Mr,  Haatdngs,  "aiid  determined  to 
nroeeed  in  a  rigorans  manner  against  this  man.  I  uked  him  for  flrs 
laci  of  rupee*— ue  paid  me  five  laca  of  rupees.  I  asked  him  again  far 
five  l&cs  of  rupees,  and  he  again  paid  me  five  laca  of  rupees.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  Dim  for  that  which  bjthe  treatyheknew  he  was  not  hound 
to  give.  1  aaked  him  contrarj  to  his  treatj,  because  I  asked  him  for  a 
thonaaaii  caTahy,  meaning  that  lie  should  pay  for  them  and  not  I.  Of 
■11  this  he  took  no  notict,  bat  offered  me  SOO  cavalry  and  600  matchlock- 
men.    At  this  I  lost  all  patience." 

I  believe  be  did,  because  he  was  angry  : — "I  lost  all 
patience.  I  find  all  my  attempts  to  exasperate  this  man  are 
m  vun ;  all  my  attempts  to  make  a  quarrel  with  him  are 
frnitleas.  He  is  so  patient,  so  submissive,  that  no  breach  of 
treaty,  no  wrong,  can  drive  him  into  any  act  that  I  can 
construe  into  anything  like  disobedience — into  a  quanreL 
Finding  I  could  not  extort  any  pretence  for  acting  hoetilely,; 
I  did  it  without  any  pretence  whatever,  and  acted  upon  my 
own  arbitrary  principles." 

My  Iiords,  I  have  omitted  in  prantof  time  a  cironmstance,  FnHntia 
in  order  to  state  what  I  did  in  a  manner  that  might  be  more  ^%£ 
intelligible  to  your  Lordships.    I  shall  now  state  a  circnm-  ^^  ^'^' 
itence  in  point  of  time  which  is  very  material  to  the  under- 
standing of  diis  buuuesB,  and  wUch  will  be  very  material  for 
your  Lordshim  to  conudei:,  when  you  consider  the  pretences 
apoD  which  Mr.  Hastings  supposes  any  guilt  to  be  m  Cheyt 
Su^.     About  that  tim« — I  believe  two  days  before,  but  I 
don't  contend  for  the  dide  at  this  moment — about  the  tim$  vf 
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M  toxins,  this  third  demand,  an  agent  or  vakil  of  Cheyt  Sing'e,  called 

Suddanand,  makes  to  Mr.  Haatinge  a  present  of  two  lacs  of 

iniendod  b;  rupees,  or  20,0001.     The  legality  of  Mr.  Hastings  accepting 

i^^b«     ^^'^^  *  pi^^Bent — ^the  discussion  whether  he  accepted  it  pro- 

WP"^J"    hably  for  his  own  advantage  or  that  of  the  Company — I  beg 

of  tbe  Com-  leave  at  present  not  to  enter  upon ;  because,  for  all  the  par- 

'*^'  poses  for  which  I  shall  argue  it,  I  shall  admit  that  Mr.  Haat- 

ings  was  competent  to  receive  such  a  present — that  he  meant 

to  apply  it  to  the  publice  service  of  the  Company,  and  bad 

no  intention  of  private  profit  in  this  transaction :  I  admit 

that  for  the  argument  I  am  going  to  state — I  adroit  that  so 

far  as  goes  to  Mr.  Hastings.     Uut  1  will  not  adroit — and  I 

am  sure  it  cannot  be  proved — that  what  Mr.  Hastings  aaw 

in  this  light  Cheyt  Sing  saw  in  the  same  light. 

^(^^dbj      It  will   not   be   contended,   much   less  be   proved,  that 

■BkWbe. ,  Cheyt  Sing,  at  the  time  he  was  pleading  bis  inability  to  pay 

five  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Company — at  the  time  he  was 

saying  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  jewels  and  was  driven 

to  many  distresses  to  raise  that  sum— at  the  time  be  was 

making  all  these  various  pretences,  whether  true  or  false — it 

will  not  be  contended  that  at  such  a  time  Cheyt  Sing  nuuie 

a  voluntary  present  to  the  Company  of  two  lacs  of  rupees. 

That  cannot  be  contended.     If  it  should  be  contended,  that 

will  not  be  proved. 

However  pure  Mr.  Hastings'  mind  might  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  present — however  he  m%ht  predetermine  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Company — all  I  contend  is,  that  Cheyt  Sing 
had  no  view  of  any  ench  application  of  it :  but  that  be  in- 
tended it  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  point  that  is  self- 
evident.  It  is  Euppoeed  that  this  was  a  mere  friendly  gra- 
tuitous present  from  Cheyt  Sing.  Presents  of  this  kind 
are  not  very  usual  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  I  believe  as 
littie  usual  on  that  side  of  the  globe  as  this.  Besides,  Cheyt 
Sing  and  Mr.  Hastings  don't  appear  to  be  upon  that  re- 
(nprocal  mutual  footing  of  friendebip  for  gnch  presents  to  be 
exchanged  between  them.  Cheyt  Sing  could  give  it  him 
in  no  other  view  than  to  influence  him  in  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  some  hesitation  about  accepting  the  pre- 
sent, for  reasons  concerning  the  public  service  which  he 
fives  and  which,  for  this  moment  and  this  moment  only,  I 
eg  to  give  credit  to ;  which,  for  the  publio  service  however, 
he  at  length  thought  fit  to  accept  What  must  have  heea 
the  reasoning  of  Cheyt  Sing's  vakil  upon  this?  What 
account  must  he  have  given  to  his  employer,  Cheyt  Sing? 
It  must  have  been — "  I  offered  a  present  to  the  Governor 
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Heluu  iaken  it  Therefore  do  yoa  be  assured  of  his  favour;  ttm-iTW. 
be  assured  of  hie  forbeanmce.  Depend  upon  it  joa  have 
a  friend  in  him,  who  will  extenuate  TOur  faults  if  he  cannot 
OMiceal  them^  and  will  at  least  act  mildly  with  you  in  every 
instaiice  where  you  may  be  thought  worthy  of  punishment 
or  worthy  of  censure." 

Would  not  the  mind  of  almost  any  other  man  that  ever 
qipeared  upon  any  public  occasion  have  been  jnfiueuced  by 
such  a  dreumstancc  ?  Would  he  not  have  sud — "  If  I  see 
a  contumacy,  if  I  see  a  dilatorinesa  in  the  payment  of  Cheyt 
^ng,  I  con  account  for  it  by  a  drcumstance  which  is  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  Council,  unknown  to  my  employers 
at  home^  unknown  to  the  people  of  England  ;  because, 
though  I  know  I  received  ms  money  for  pure  and  public 
purposes,  he  thinks  he  has  given  a  bribe  to  soften  and  mollify 
me ;  he  thinks  my  acceptauce  of  that  bribe  is  a  proof  that 
I  mean  to  treat  him  unfairly  on  the  part  of  my  employers, 
the  Company,  and  that  I  mean  to  act  nirtially  and  kindly  to 
him."  For  what  purpose  did  he  think  Cheyt  Sing  had  given 
him  that  money?  I* or  once  I  must  tnke  the  opposite  of 
what  is  the  general  case,  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  applied 
this  to  his  own  purpose,  he  would  have  so  fai'  acted  honestly 
in  this  sense  of  it — he  would  have  taken  the  money  for  the 
puiTKMe  for  which  it  was  given.  But,  applying  it  to  the  use 
of  the  Company,  he  applied  it  to  a  use  not  intended  by  the 
d<mar,  and  actually  gave  the  Company  money  which  he  had 
levied  apon  Cheyt  Sing  by  false  pretence :  for  Cheyt  Sing 
never  would  have  given  the  money  upon  any  other  idea  than 
for  the  personal  favour  of  the  prisoner,  to  procure  his 
iadalgenoe.  . 

I  beg  leave  to  have  this  present  conmdered  iu  another  The  can- 
view  for  a  moment     All  that   Mr.   Hastings  required  ofH^'bythe 
Cheyt  Sing  was  the  payment  of  five  lacs  in  1778,  of  five  laca  ^^S^^ 
in  1779,  and  of  five  lacs  in  1780.     Cheyt  Sing  was  dilatory  ^^gS* 
it  aeems  in  these  payments.  Admit  that  for  a  moment ;  what 
disadvantage  did  the  Company  sufler  from  it  ?    The  Company 
cuffered  tins  disadvantage  and  this  only'— that  they  received, 
later  according  to  his  opinion  than  they  hod  a  right  to  do, 
certain  sums  of  money.     But  then  they  had  an  advantage  to 
wluch  they  had  no  right,  no  colour  or  shadow  of  pretence, 
namely,  the  receiving,  through  th^  Governor,  Mr.  Hastines, 
a  present  of  20,000/.  not  cLumed  of  Cheyt  Sing.     Now  add 
that  present,  as  it  is  fur  and  just  you  should  do,  to  the  other 
three  rams  I  have  stated.     The  Company  have  received 
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a  ^B-ues.  20,000/.  above  what  they  had  a  pretended  clum  to;  and  yon 
will  find  that  that  20,000^^  much  more  than  indemnified  them 
for  any  diaadvantage  under  which  they  oouM  h«ve  laboured 
from  the  money  having  been  paid  some  weeks  or  days  later 
than  it  should  have  been ;  inasmuch  as  that  20,000/,  much 
more  than  covers  all  interest  of  the  money  that  could  posmbly 
be  due,  from  the  time  when  it  is  pretended  it  was  due  till  it 
was  psid.    Sensible  of  the  weaknese  of  this  part  of  the  c 


theuj  0?    there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  say  that  the  Companyi  br 

^^^'^     the  dilatorinesB  of  the  hut  payment,  Buffered  an  injury  whicD 

^™^        no  payment  in  lien  of  interest  afterwards  could  compensate ; 

Chert  sing^  because  the  troops  suffered  in  the  delay  of  their  pay.    This 

nn^iictu-    jg  ^Q  argument  not  supported  by  the  facts:  but  we  shall 

show  Cheyt  Sing  had  actually  ptud  the  whole  of  his  money 

unto  the  Kesident  at  Benares,  before  any  of  it  was  applied 

to  the  use  of  the  detachment  which  is  said  to  have  enSefed 

for  the  want  of  it     I  own  that  is  little  to  the  pOrpoee ;  but 

it  ia  only  material  for  me  becanse  I  think  I  can  in  this 

instance — which  is  a  good  deal  to  undertake — I  think  I  oaa 

show  that,  in  the  parts  immaterial  as  well  as  those  whi^ 

are  material  to  the  cause,  no  one  fact  has  been  stated  by 

the  defendant,  in  opposition  to  those  stated  by  the  accusation, 

that  will  not  be  found  to  be  false,  misrepresented,  or  at  least 

very  much  discoloured. 

My  Lords,  I  will  recapitulate  very  shortly,  from  the  laat 
pericd  I  brought  your  Loroships  down  before  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1776  [1780?].  In  the  year  1778  Mr.  Hastings  exacted 
a  payment  of  five  lace  of  rupees ;  it  was  paid  in  October.  He 
repeated  the  same  requisition  the  next  year ;  which  likewise 
was  paid  in  October.  In  1780>he  received  a  present,  from 
Cheyt  Sing's  vakil  of  20,OO0L  He  made  the  same  exaction 
upon  Cheyt  Sing  the  same  year,  and  be  received  it  Subse- 
quent to  that,  he  made  a  demand  of  cavalry,  first  of  S,000 
men,  aflertrarde  of  1,000;  in  which  he  made  no  mention  of 
intention  of  paying  the  money  the  Qi>vemor  and  Conncil  had 
engaged  to  pay  ;  and  Cheyt  Sing  made  an  offer  of  500 
cavalry  and  500  match-lock  men.  That  ia  the  end  of  the 
bueinesB  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 

Kow  the  bnainess  will  take  a  new  appearance.  Mr. 
Haatinga,  in  the  year  1775 — for  it  is  impossible  not  to  go 
back  to  antecedent  datea,  to  keep  a  mucn  more  neoessaty 
order  in  your  Lordships'  mind — I  mean,  a  oonneotion  of 
reasoning  rather  than  a  connection  of  dates — Mr.  HasthigB 
in  1775  had  spoken  like  A  prophet  with  reapeot-to  what 
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woald  happen  to  this  niBerftble  B^a,  Cheyt  Sing ; '  and  his  it  Fi 
prophecy  was  well  acconipliBhed.  He  seetne  to  have  looked 
iQ  his  book  of  prophecy  himself,  and  to  have  sud — "  These 
nre  the  inconvenienceB  whidi  I  foretold  must  result  to  the 
Bfija.  They  have  not  yet  resulted  to  him,  but  now  I  am  in 
power  I  win  make  the  prophecy  good.  J^lverything  I  said 
that  should  happen  to  him  of  injustice,  of  oppression,  shall 
happen  to  him  ;  for  I  will  be  an  unjust  oppressor  rather 
th^  a  false  prophet  It  is  proposed  to  receive  the  payment  Codk- 
of  hia  renta  at  Patna,  becaase  that  is  the  nearest  provincial  reodiing 
station,  and  because  it  would  not  frustrate  ihe  intention  M*ff  ^^"^ 
of  rendering  the  Kaja  independent.  If  a  Beeident  was  ap-  ^j^^  * 
pointed  to  receive  the  money  as  it  became  due  at  Benares,  ^^?^^^ 
sach  a  Resident  would  unavoidably  acquire  an  influence  overingi. 
the  Raja  and  over  his  country,  woich  would  in  effect  render 
him  the  master  of  both.  This  consequence  might  not  per- 
haps be  brought  completely  to  pass  without  a  struggle  and 
many  appeals  to  the  Coun<ul ;  which,  in  a  government  con- 
stitnted  like  this,  cannot  fail  to  terminate  ng^nst  the  Baja, 
and,  by  the  construction  to  which  his  opposition  to  the  B^' 
dent  would  be  liable,  might  eventaally  draw  on  him  severe 
restrictions,  and  end  in  reducing  him  to  the  mean  and  de- 
praved state  of  a  mere  zamindar.  The  volantoiy  restrunt 
tud  by  the  government  on  its  own  actions,"  by  which,  it 
qipears,  Mr.  Hastings  thought  that  the  government  of  1775 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  the  Company,  for  it  was 
a  voluntary  restrunt— "  will  aflPord  the  Baja  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  naturally  inspire  him  with  sentiments  of 
fidelity  and  attachment,  both  from  the  principles  of  gratitude 
and  self-interest  Without  some  such  appearance,  he  will 
expect  with  every  change  of  government  additional  demands 
to  be  made  upon  him" — his  expectations,  my  Lords,  if  he 
entertained  such,  were  certiunly  not  disappointed — "  and  will 
<3S  conrse  descend  to  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  concealment 
practised  by  other  dependent  Bajas,  which  will  keep  him 
indigent  and  weak,  and  eventually  prove  hurtful  to  the  Com-  " 
pany."  If  therefore  he  did  practise  all  those  arts  of  intrigue 
and  concealment,  they  were  not  such  crimes  but  what 
Mr.  Hastings  bad  foreseen  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  sitnation  in  whidi  he  was  to  be  put.  Now,  if  a  man  is 
put  in  such  a  utuation  in  which  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
die  commissioo  of  crimes,  I  don't  say  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  go  wholly  anpunished,  but  I  think  that  the  person  who  is 
oft^mion  .that  that  situation  will   naturally  lead  to  the 
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nrEB.vaB.  oonmaadoa  of  those  crimes  will  at  least  consider  bia  ^nilt 
""  with  indulgence  and  partiality,  and  wUl  conuder  such  onmes 
aa  naturally  arise  from  hie  situation  to  be  crimes  pardonable 
in  human  nature  and  not  to  be  punished  with  the  excess  of 
severity.  "By  proper  encouragement  and  protection  he 
may  prove  a  profitable  dependent,  an  useful  barrier,  and 
even  a  powerfmally  to  the  Company ;  but  he  will  be  neither 
if  the  condiliona  of  his  connections  with  the. Company  are  left 
to  future  variations." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  consequences  which  Mr.  Hastings 
foresees  of  that  material  difference,  of  that  eternal  distinction, 
between  the  two  propositions  of  bis  being  to  pay  bis  tribute 
at  Benares  rather  than  at  Fatna,  and  of  having  a  ^Resident 
in  that  oountry.  If  it  was  so  mischievous  to  have  a  Kesident 
in  that  country,  one  would  think  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Hastings 
when  in  power  would  be  to  recall  the  person  who  was  Resi- 
dent there ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  him  with  one  of 
his  own,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  establisliment 
of  which  he  foresaw  all  the  evil  consequences,  as  stated  upon 
fais  minute.  However,  he  was  partial  to  his  own  prophecies, 
and  when  he  came  into  a  wtuation  of  power  he  undoubtedly 
^d  make  them  all  good.  New^  unheard-of,  demands  were 
made ;  new  disputes  arose  between  the  Resident  and  Cheyt 
Sing.  These  were  determined  in  favour  of  the  Resident, 
and  Cheyt  Sing  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  and 
rituation  which  Mr.  Hastings  so  properly  describes. 

I  have  now  stated  the  transactions  of  1778  to  1781  ;  and 
I  beg  your  Lordships  to  carry  in  your  mind  a  recollection 
that  the  sobudy,  or  exaction — call  it  what  you  will — was 
paid  in  1780  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  pud  in  the  ante- 
cedent years  1778  and  1779 ;  therefore  this  could  not  be 
nrged  by  Mr.   Hastings  as  the  immediate  reason  for  hie 
anger.     But  he  states  others,  and,  among  the  rest,  this  of 
the  cavalry,  which  I  am  sure   your  Lordships  will  think 
'   ought  to  have  been  a  circumstance  to   have  appeased  his 
anger,  if  he  bad  conceived  any,  rather  than  a  <nrcum8tance 
to  excite  any  new  resentment 
jJ^j^P^jJ^      Mr.  Hastings,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan  of  vengeance 
logs  oi  hij    against  Cheyt  Sing,  which  I  have  stated,  set  himself  down  to 
toinl^a  conmder   in  what  character,  by  what  means,  under  what 
^Tt'siuff.  pretences  and  by  what  authority^   he  should  execute  the 
vengeance    which  he    had  conceived.      One  should  have 
thought  that  it  did  not  require  the  resources  which  that 
great  man  is  said  to  possess — such  resources  aa  your  Lord-  - 
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diips  will  hear  in  the  course  of  this  trial — it  did  not  require  ■C'^ins. 
the  reeources  of  an  extraordinary  mind,  to  consider  how  one 
should  execute  veneeance  upon  a  man  who  is  stated  to  be  in 
this  predicament — that  Mr.  Hastings'  rights  are  everything, 
and  his  vassal,  Cheyt  Sine's,  nothing.  I  should  think,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  there  md  not  require  much  diflScult;  [to 
detennine]  how  he  should  execute  his  vengeance.  But, 
whether  from  fancy  or  not  I  don't  know,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  choice  about  executing  that  vengeance ;  itnd  he 
seems  to  have  determined  that  the  mode  in  which  he  should 
eiecute  vengeance  upon  Cheyt  Slug  should  be  by  levying 
upon  him  an  extraordinary  sum  of  money ;  and  he  whim- 
sically enough  chose  to  call  that  sum  of  money  a  fine,  as 
will  appear  to  yonr  Lordships,  without  having  any  precise 
idea  of  what  a  fine  means. 

He  states  that  Sujo-ud-Dowla  had  levied  a  fine  upon 
Cheyt  i^ing  merely  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  One 
would  have  thought  by  fine  he  had  meant  that  species  of 
rent  taken  in  the  shape  of  a  fine,  by  those  who  have  a 
right  to  exact  it,  upon  those  who  hold  landa  upon  the  lives 
of  persons.  There  is  no  such  instance  in  tiut  country; 
and  why  it  waa~introduoed,  unless  to  show  the  confusion  of 
a  man's  mind,  that  he  did  not  know  a  fine  in  the  shape  of 
a  mulct  from  such  a  fine,  I  know  not.  But  he  says  he 
will  levy  a  fine  as  a  punishment  upon  Cheyt  Sing  for 
tus  crimes. 

This  is  a  cose  which  your  Lorddiips  will  be  peculiarly  SL-^Sfctai 
fitted  to  judge,  because  you  must  lately  have  turned  your  MtedbHted 
minds  and  employed  your  thooghta  on  what  is  the  duty  of  ^^^ 
that   sacred   august  ohamcter.      Mr,   Hastings  leaves  the '°°'°*''' - 
character  of  general  despot  of  Hindustan,  in  order  to  assume 
a  character  of  a  very  different  nature — the  character  of  a 
criminal  judge,  to  try  a  culprit  for  a  crime.     Now  we  will 
Bee  how  Mr.  Hastings  behaved  as  a  judge  upon  that  occa- 
oon ;  whether  he  followed  those  rules  of  criminal  judicature 
practised  in  the  most  enlightened  modem  times,  or  whether 
he  followed  the  example  of  the  worst  of  judges  that  were  ever 
detested  of  mankind.     But  he  assumes  the  character  of  a 
judge.     I  will  state  to  your  Lordships  what  passed  at  the 
ontset ;  which  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  would  be  his  subsequent  conduct  in  it. 
The  honourable  Manager  who  opened  this  prosecution  stated, 
tint}  in  all  Mr.  Hastings'  transactions — in  his  negotiations,  in 
Us  conduct,  in  hie  treaties,  in  his  legislative  character,  in 
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a  Fm.  1TS8.  bis  executive  capMUtjr,  in  his  reasons  fw  war,  in  his  reasons  for 
'  peace,  in  every  part  of  hie  goTemment— there  was  some 
pre^'oleat  principle,  namely,  money — that  how  to  get  money 
for  the  Company  or  himself  was  the  prevalent  principle  in 
every  transaction  of  Mr.  Hastings'  life.  My  honourable 
friend  mentioned  many,  but  omitt^  [to  state] — whether  out 
of  kindneas  to  me,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
it  more  fully  now,  or  from  forgetfulaese>  I  know  not — but 
certain  it  is,  that  money  was  the  prevalent  principle  in  hie 
distribution  of  justice.  He  applies  money  as  tbe  principle 
not  only  of  peace  and  of  war,  of  negotiation  and  of  legisla- 
tion, but  he  applies  money  as  the  principle  of  criminal 
jurtsprudeace,  as  the  principle  of  criminal  punishment ;  and 
he  considers  the  distresses  of  the  Company  and  their  want 
of  money,  at  the  moment  be  is  erecting  himself  into  the 
character  of  a  judge  and  is  meditating  levying  a  fine.  If  I 
was  now  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  calling  upon  your  Lordships 
Hii  piM  of  for  your  judgmeut  upon  the  prisoner — if,  at  the  close  of  this 
A^o^  prosecution,  I  should  be  called  npon  so  to  do—if  your  Lordr 
££^^y  ships  find  tbe  prisoner  goilty — if  I  should  state  that  tliis 
tb«Bne.  country  has  been  drained  by  an  Americwa  war,  has  saffered 
by  a  variety  of  acmdents — if  I  was  to  state,  not  that  Mr. 
Hastings  is  guilty,  not  that  he  has  committed  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  but  that  he  is  very  opulent^  worth  a  great 
deal  of  m(M)ey ;  that  the  finances  of  this  country  are  in  an 
exhausted  state ;  that  there  is  not  that  surplus  which  was 
expected  (I  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  so— I  hope  otherwise) ; 
that  the  exchequer  is  poor  :  take  this  opportunity,  therefor^ 
of  converting  the  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  into  an  advantage 
to  the  exchequer,  and  be  sure  you  find  him  guilty  and  fine 
him  lately,  it  will  be  an  improvement  of  the  finances  of 
Great  JBritain — if  I  weve  thus  to  address  your  Lordships, 
you  would  send  me  away  from  your  bar  with  the  indica- 
tion that  would  become  so  detestable  an  argument.  Dis- 
graceful indeed  is  the  sovereign  who  looks  for  bis  resources 
m  the  crimes  of  his  subjects;  who  does  not  oonsider  their 
prosperity,  tb^  industry,  as  the  means  of  his  power  and 
wealth,  but  looks  at  their  crimes,  their  fines  and  molots,  as 
a  means  of  his  resource.  Disgrauefiil  is  tbe  situation  of 
the  sovereign.  But  most  lamentable  indeed  is  the  situation 
of  the  subject  who  comes  to  defend  himself  before  a  tribunal 
who  own  they  are  in  want,  and  look  at  the  fine  he  is  to  pay 
as  a  means  of  relieving  their  want,  and  a  hope  to  supply 
their  exhausted  finanoes.     If  I  was  to  press  such  an  ai^u- 
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meot  to  yoUr  LordnlupB,  joa  woald  send  me  away  with  every  n  fib,i7&<. 
mark  of  contempt,  of  degradation,  which  such  an  argument      ""^ 
would  deserve;   and  yet  thia  is  the  very  argument  with 
which  the  prieoner  set  out  upon  his  judicial  office  and  liis 
judicial  character. 

He  begins  with  saying — "  I  thought  the  £aja  guilty  of 
great  contumacy.  I  sent  to  examine  into  that  business,  and 
to  improve  the  interests  of  the  Company," — upon  a  aub- 
sequent  examination  he  says — "  by  taking  500,000/.  out  of 
Chieyt  Sing's  pocket,  and  putting  it  in  theirs."  How  P  Aa 
a  present  ?  As  an  extortion  ?  All  this  is  bad  enough. 
No  I  but  ten  thousand  times  more  detestable  ;  not  upon  the 
plea  of  ueceMity,  of  want,  of  absolute  sovereignty,  but  upon 
the  plea  of  criminal  jurisdiction — that  he  is  guilty  ;  and  I 
will  make  him  pay  that  aa  a  fine,  as  a  punishment  for  his 

EUt  We  all  know  the  sole  object  of  punishment  should 
example.  Think  of  him  who  goes  as  a  judge  to  punish, 
not  fbr  exatiaple,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finding  resources  for 
the  Company — for  the  punianing  crimes  as  an  improvement 
of  the  interest  of  the  Compuiy  in  their  territorieal 

A  judge  who  set  out  on  his  mission  with  such  principles  ^'',^*^ 
and  professions  was  likely  to  act  consonantly  to  them.     This  "cy  to 
judge,  88  he  calls  himself,  goes  to  Benares.     He  had  time,    """'^^ 
in  his  journey  thither,  to  'consider  of  all  the  sacred  duties 
that  belong  to  that  saored  office.     I  don't  believe  he  spent 
much  time  in  the  discusaionB  which  have  lately  employed 
your  Iiordahips,  and  which  have  employed  us  at  the  bar.  Ho 
did  not  consider  who  were  the  prosecutors :  he  did  not  con- 
sider who  was  the  defendant :  he  did  not  consider  in  what 
manner  the  defendant  was  to  manage  his  defence :  he  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  uiat  he  should  hear  all 
the  charges  against  him  before  he  spoke  a  word  iu  his  favour, 
before  he  made  his  defence.     I  don't  believe  he  considered 
•ny  one  of  these  circumstances  with  l^t  minuteness  which 

Sor  Lordships  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  them. 
le  com^aint  c^  Cheyt  Sing  was,  not  that  his  O'CCQ^^'^  j^L^^ 
were  not  persons  of  authority,  flot  that  they  were  persons,  u  «muer, 
as  has  been  sud,  of  abilitv,  but  that  his  accuser  was  no j^d»hitlir- 
other  than  lus  judge ;  that  his  accuser  and  his  judge  was  no  g{||^.  '^'^^ 
other  than  the  absolute  despot  who  had  power  over  him  and 
over  everything  in  India.     Such  an  accuser  and  a  judge,    - 
who  mnat  feel  all  the  difficulties  of  these  two   characters 
not  very  desirably  connected  with  each  other — which  wcro 
fivced  to  be  BO  connected — this  accuser  and  judge,  one  would 
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tiPiB.iTB8.  hare  thought,  would  at  least  hxve  affected  all  the  delicacy 
requiBite  upon  such  an  ocoaeion,  and  would  have  aaid — "I 
will  take  care,  in  the  office  of  a  judge,  to  pay  no  particular 
respect  to  the  a«cusatioii  comiDg  from  myself,  and  to  ezamiae 
the  accusatioii  more  hard  than  I  would  any  other  accusation 
that  might  come  before  me."  He  sends  to  Chert  Slag :  he 
statea  his  crimes.  Does  he  call  upon  him  for  his  defence  ? 
Does  he  hear  witnesses  against  him  ?  No  I  there  was  bat  one 
witness  against  him.  I  suppose,  at  least,  as  the  whole  caose 
depended  upon  one  witness,  that  it  was  a  witness  perfectly 
impartial — ^that  it  was  a  witness  who  could  not  be  suspected 
of  any  interest  in  the  canse.  Who  is .  that  witness  ?  lie 
that  was  the  accuser  and  the  judge  was  the  witness.  He 
that  was  the  accuser  and  the  judge  and  the  witness  was  also 
the  Goremor  Greneral,  who  professed  he  had  the  finances 
of  the  Company  in  idea  at  the  rery  moment  of  the  trial  and 
judgment  of  tlie  criminal  I 

We  are  used  here  to  modes  of  trial  perfectly  mild  and 
perfectly  regular  Does  it  not  suggest  to  your  Lordships 
some  conNoerations  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  we 
now  stand  here,  when  we  find  that  a  judge,  having  acted  in 
that  way  in  which  1  state — who  was  accuser,  witness,  judge, 
party,  and  who  was  to  profit  by  the  consequences  of  uie 
conriction ;  who  was  to  profit  by  the  fine — when  he  judged 
in  this  way,  without  hearing  a  defence,  without  glring 
Cheyt  Sing  the  means  of  defending  himself,  or  ^ring  ao 
opportunity  for  anything  to  be  said  in  exculpation — we 
cannot  but  feel  just  admiration  of  the  laws  of  England,  and 
we  cannot  help  admiring  his  modesty — when  he  comes  to 
your  bar  and  tallis  by  his  Counsel  of  the  extended  priril^es 
to  be  granted  to  a  man  in  such  a  situation ;  that  he  is  not  to 
open  his  defence  till  he  has  heard  every  accusation  against 
him  ?  When  we  contrast  the  laws,  we  must  say  that  opprefr- 
8ors  in  India  hare  every  chance  of  escaping.  After  yon  use 
eveiT  mode  of  oppression  in  that  country,  you  are  to  be 
tried  here  upon  a  mode,  a  system,  of  refinement  in  mildness 
npon  the  judicial  practice  in  any  country  whatsoever. 
OoiduHitf  With  these  dispositions  that  I  have  stated — with  this  idea 
oTctait^of  the  judicial  character — he  goes  up  to  Benares.  Cheyt 
™°"'  Sing  comes  to  meet  him.     He  receives  him  with  great  cold- 

ness— may  be,  with  a  coldness  that  might  become  him ;  a 
coldness  that  certainly  befitted  a  person  who  was  about 
to  judge  an  accused  man ;  for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think-  taat  it  would  much  become  those  who  ore  to  nt 
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in  judgment  upon   any  man  to  express  aentiments  before- tms.  ins. 
hand  which  seem  to  imply  any  partiality  in  hia  favour.     But 
he  received  him  with  a  proper  and  I  suppose  impartial  cold- 
ness.   He  then  writes  a  letter,  and  received  an  answer  to  that  Hii  lottar  of 
letter.     I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  readine  the  ^r^^i«. 
letter  he  wrote :  it  will  be  in  evidence,  and  your  Lordships 
will  judge  upon  it.     But  I  will  make  one  remark  upoo  it 
beforehand,  tn  which  if  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  evidence.     The  letter  he  writes  to  Cheyt 
Sing  is  full  of  reproaches — is  full  of  charges  of  blame — but 
there  is  not  anything  which  can  come  under  the  description 
of  requisition  in  it.     He  does  not  say — "  You  have  offended 
in  this  [xuticular ;    atone  for  your  offence  by  submission ; 
atone  for  your  offence  by  paying  a  ^>ecific  sum  or  by  any 
particular  means."      I  know  the  reason   why   it   wna   so 
written.     It  waa  because  the  Governor  General  had  had 
such  repeated  proofs  of  the  exhaustleas  patience  of  Cheyt 
Sing  that  he  thought  he  could  not  put  upon  paper  any  de- 
mand, however  tyrannical  or  oppressive,   that  Cheyt  Sing 
would  not  comply  with  j  and  thereby  he  would  be  prevented 
of  his  intention,  namely,  the  destruction  of  Cheyt  Sing.     To  wuiingmn 
believe  that  that  was  so,  no  small  argument  will  arise  from  a  wngS^ 
circomatance   that  will  come  out  in  proof — that  there  isj^l^'h,, 
reason  to  believe  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  willing  to  pay  no  leas  ^'**' 
a  sum  than  twenty  lacs  of  rupeea  for  what  is  called  hia 


Kow,  your  Lordships  will  consider  a  Uttle  the  offences  and 
the  punishment.  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  called  upon  for 
50,00021  three  years  folutwing :  he  had  paid  them  within  a 
short  time  of  the  time  when  they  were  required  to  be  p)ud ; 
but  he  had  been  dilatory  in  payment  — had  been  evasive 
perhaps.  Be  it  so : — but  he  was  willing  to  give  no  less  a 
sum  uan  200,000/.  as  an  atonement  for  that  crime.  Need 
J  say  more  ?  If  I  bear  that  a  person  who  has  committed  the 
offence  of  being  dilatory  in  the  payment  of  150,000?.,  by  a 
few  weeks  and  a  few  days,  is  willing  to  atone  for  that 
offence  by  the  payment  of  200,000i.  at  once,  I  must  say  that, 
knowing  such  a  ^apoaition  in  such  a  person,  I  must  reason 
thus — that  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  state  to  him,  as  a 
proper  atonement  for  hia  cnme,  which  he  would  not  accede 
to  with  readiness  and  with  patience ;  by  which  means  I  shall 
be  deluded  and  defrauded.  Defrauded  of  what? — defrauded 
of  my  revenge.  I  shall  not  have  an  opportuni^  of  making 
an  example  of  him.  I  shall  not  have  on  opportunity  to 
Q 
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£t»B.i7«g.  show  that  an  oSeBoe  to  me  penon&lly  is  an  offence  to  be» 
punished  with  banishment  from  his  kingdom — ia  an  offence 
sufficient  to  turn  a  sovereign  prince  iato  a  wanderer.  Cbeyt 
Sing  seems  to  he  a  man  of  such  patience — such  submismoQ 
— such  determined  acquiescence  in  any  demand^-that  be 
did  not  propose  any  [abatement  ?]  whatever,  for  fear  it  should 
have  been  complied  with. 
Chert  Binft'B  Now,  having  stated  the  subject  of  his  letter,  which  I 
tbe  latter,  would  ccrtunly  read  if  it  was  not  for  wasting  your  Ijwdehips' 
time,  I  shall  beg  that  the  answer  of  Cheyt  Sing  to  that 
letter  may  be  read ;  because  I  tiiink  it  will  be  material  that 
that  should  be  impressed  upon  your  Lordships'  mind  at  the 
moment  that  I  nuike  the  obserrattoos  which  I  shall  tnake 
subsequent  to  it 

[Mr.  Greg  read  the  letter,  which  is  asfolloKS : — ] 

"  T  TFceived  jma  letter*,  deUverad  to  me  by  Mr.  Hhrkham  i  and  I  hkV« 
undentood  eveiy  pHbcalftr  of  its  oonieiita,  Sir,  >fter  tbe  amyii  ot 
Shoioh  All  Nuclei  I  obwrved  all  the  orden  which  joa  sent  me ;  aiid  I 
received  the  letter  which  the  dece&aed  Shaich  brouf^t  ine,  informing  uic 
that  everj  nupiciou  was  now  completely  removed  from  your  mind,  and 
that  I  muBt  eonaider  jou,  «a  formerly,  attroliri  to  me.  But  t  liave  -  not 
experienced  from  yoa  the  same  geocrotitieji  as  ftrmerly.  I  aept  yoa 
repeaUdly  lettara,  tepresenting  to  vour  coiuiderstion  my  unhappy  circum- 
'  ataneea;  but  you  never  honourea  me  with  any  reply,     for  this  reason 

I  sent  my  buksheef  Suddanund  to  your  presence,  enjoining  him  to 
repreaent  to  yon  the  firmneas  of  my  obedience  apd  ttttachment ;  to  lay 
before  you  the  particulars  of  my  aituation ;  and  to  learn  the  diBpoaitioa> 
of  your  mind  totvWda  me.  He  arrived  accordinfrly  in  your  preeence  and 
represented  everything  in  a  proper  manner.  I  have  never  deviated  in 
the  amatleat  degree  from  these  profesaions ;  and  the  benefits  and  civilities 
with  which  you  have  honoured  ma  have  given  me  the  (freateet  satis- 
faotion ;  and  I  have  coniiderad  you  aa  the  source  from  whjoh  I  d«nved 


mdy  be  always  favoured  with  your  directions.  In  tiiis  manner  I  complied 
with  the  utmost  readiness  witn  the  order  you  sent  me  fbr  the  luynient  of 
Ave  lacs  of  rupees,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  I  Miit  ftiM 
one  Isc  of  rupees,  with  an  answer  to  your  letter;  afterwards,  haviag  p«i 4 
to  Mr.  Fowke  the  sum  of  one  lac  bug  seventy  thousand  rupees,  I  sent  a 
letta  requesting  a  further  allowance  of  time  to  enable  me  to  make  some 

S reparations.  To  this  I  received  no  reply — it  being-  no  time  fordelay. 
fotwithstanding  this,  I  was  not  a  moment  inattentive  to  this  conecm; 
and,  aa  soon  as  my  bnkshee  arrived,  I  pMd  irpmediately  the  retnaioinir 
part  of  the  sum.  ihe  remitting  of  this  to  the  army  did  not  depend  on 
me  :  if  any  delay  liappened  on  this  bead  I  could  not  help  it.  If,  besides 
the  payment  of  tbe  money,  the  remittance  of  it  also  to  the  ariny  had 

■  Tbe  letter  referred  to,  togalber  with  that  tninled  above,  occur  in  Hastings' 
"  Narrative  of  tha  laaorreetion,*  fta^  peg*  15. 
t  A  p^mBatcT. 
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iMted  with  me,  &  dday  of  this  kiad  should  not  hare  happened.    I  hare  n  7bb.17S& 
enchiaed  in  this  ]etter  &  paper,  ipeci^ing  the  particular  Bums  which  have       — 
been  advanced,  irith  their  dates. 

"With  respect  to  the  horse,  you  desired  ma  in  vour  letter  to  inform 
fOQ  of  what  Dumber  I  could  afford  to  station  with  jtm ;  and  I  sent 
jDU  a  particulw  account  of  all  th&t  were  in  mj  service,  amounting  to 
one  thousand,  three  hundred  horse,  of  which  serenl  were  Btationea  at 
distant  pituxs;  but  I  received  no  answer  to  this.  Mr.  Markham  deU- 
vered  me  an  order  to  prepare  a  thousand  horse.  In  compHvice  irit)i 
a  wishes  I  collected  600 1  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  remainder,  UN) 
Anndasses,*  of  iriiich  I  sent  you  infbnnation,  and  I  told  Mr.  Mark- 
ntun  ther  were  ready  to  eo  to  whatever  place  Ihev  should  be  sent.  No 
answer,  nowBver,  came  from  jou  on  this  Dead,  and  I  remtuned  astonished 
at  the  CAUse  of  it.  Repeatedly  T  asked  Mr.  Marlcham  about  an  answer 
to  my  letter  about  the  noise ;  hut  he  told  me  be  did  not  knw  the  reason! 
for  no  answer  having  been  Mnt.  I  remuned  astonished.  With  respect 
to  the  sepoyv,  I  received  Srst  an  order  to  station  two  of  my  companies  ; 
which  I  aid.  I  was  then  desired  to  give  a  tunkawt  for  the  payment  of 
the  sepoys,  and  likewise  to  pay  the  captain ;  which  has  been  done  every 

"Exc^tinff  ^idullah  B^  and  his  attendanta,  none  of  my  people 
either  dependents  or  servants,  or  others  in  sjiy  shape  connected  with  m^ 
have  ever  gone  to  Calcutta.  My  enemies,  with  a  view  to  my  ruin,  have 
made  &1m  representatioDS  to  yon.  Now  that,  happily  for  me,  yon  have 
yourself  anived  at  this  place,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  all  tlw  dreum- 
staneea  relative  to  the  hone,  to  my  people  going  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
dates  of  the  receipts  of  the  particular  sums  above  mentioned.  You  will 
then  know  whether  I  have  amused  you  with  a  false  representation,  or 
made  a  just  report  to  yon.  I  have  given  my  anmilst  most  particular 
iqjnnetions,  and  have  taken  a  penalty  bond  bom  titem,  that  they  shall 
keep  no  thieves  in  thnr  district.  What  power  have  ttiey  to  actotherwissT 
But  if  ever  a  murder  or  a  robbery  is  committed  in  the  country,  I  have 
been  careful  to  impale  or  otherwise  punish  the  culprit.  If  a  person 
having  committed  a  delinquency  should  escape  to  some  other  place,  so 
astoelndealldiaooTety,  I  ttu  in  that  ease  helpless;  but  to  the  utaioat  of 
my  power  1  endeavour  to  fulfil  tout  orders. 

"I  h»ve  never  swerved  in  tne  smallest  degree  tram  my  duty  to  you. 
It  remaiiiB  with  you  to  decide  on  all  these  matters.  I  am  in  every  case 
your  slave.    What  is  just  I  have  represented  to  you. 

"  H»y  your  proqien^  incieaie !" 

[Mr.  Fox  continues ; — ] 

Your  Lordships,  who  I  dare  say  have  listened  with  atteo 
tioD  to  this  letter,  will  observe  that  it  ia  what  a  letter  ought  ^^. 
to  be  in  answer  to  Buch  a  letter  as  I  have  described,  nam^y,  Jj,^' 
a  letter  which  consisted  of  reproaches  and  imputation, 
without  desiring  any  specific  answer  to  it  by  way  of 
offering  an  atonement  or  any  other.  Above  all,  your  Lord- 
ships will  observe  upon  the  style  and  manner  of  tliis  letter; 

*  Men  armed  wtlli  mstchlooks,  and  employed  as  poUoe  ottcers. 
f  Tankhwah — an  order  or  draft  '  '       '  ' 

1  particular  locality. — Wilson's  i 
'  (  Soperintendent  of  a  district. 
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n  Fsn.»88.  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  your  Lordeliips,  tvho  feel  those 
generous  sentiiiieDta  which  belong  to  the  high  aobility  in 
this  country,  will  feel  for  the  degraded  state  of  a  man  of 
an<»ent  f&inily  and  high  rank  in  that  country,  who  could  be. 
obliged  to  write  a  letter  in  such  a  style,  eo  abject  and  sub- 
missive that  it  almost  takes  away  from  the  compassion  one 
should  hare  for  him.  There  appears  such  a  degree  of  humi- 
liation as  to  European  ears  is  hardly  possible  to  be  endured. 
When  your  Lordships  consider  that  this  was  a  man  who  paid 
240,000t  a  year  to  government — when  you  consider  that  he 
had  of  course  a  proportionable  rent  reserved  to  himself— 
when  you  consider  him  a  man  of  ancient  fimiily  and  high 
rank  in  this  country,  though  he  was  a  subject — for  a  subject, 
a  Tassnl,  they  contend  he  is,  and  which  I  admit  Mm  to  be ; 
but  such  a  vassal  as  paid  2'i0,000£,  a  year  clear  rent  is  no 
common  and  mean  subject — I  say  the  high  blood  of  your 
Lordships  and  your  Lordships'  liberal  sentiments  must  feel 
a  kind  of  disgust  to  think  that  a  person  so  distinguished 
by  rank,  by  opulence,  and  diatinguisbed  by  eveiything  that 
gives  consequence,  could  be  induced  to  write  to  a  subject  of 
uie  King  of  Great  Briton  in  a  style  rather  becoming  that 
of  a  slave  to  his  master  than  of  a  freeman  even  to  the  real 
Sovereign  of  this  country ;  that  he  could  be  induced  to  write 
such  a  letter  as  your  Lordships  would  be  ashamed  to  read, 
and  mudi  more  would  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  be 
ashamed  to  receive,  on  account  of  its  abjectness  and  sub- 
mission, from  a  subject  of  this  coantxj. 

Now,  your  Lordeliipe  will  see  Mr.  Hastings'  behavionr. 
You.  will  keep  the  subject  of  the  letter  in  your  minds,  and, 
above  all,  keep  the  words  of  it  in  your  nunds.  I  will  repeat 
the  last  words  of  it :  — 

"  I  have  never  awerved  in  the  sroolleBt  d^ree  from  my  duty  to  you. 
It  remuiu  with  you  to  decide  on  all  these  matters.  I  am  in  every  cmk 
your  slaTe.  What  is  just  I  have  represented  to  you.  May  your  pnw- 
peri^  increase  1" 

Mr.Hui-  Mr.  Hastings,  giving  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  to  his 
nSoMon  superiors,  says—"  This  answer  you  will  perceive  to  be  not 
thsmiBwcp.  (jjjjy,  unsatisfactory  in  substance" — how,  unsatisfactory  in 
substance  ? — to  reproaches  what  could  be  replied  but  vindi- 
cation ? — "  this  answer  you  will  perceive  to  be  not  only 
unsatisfactory  in  substance,  but  offensive  in  style" — yes, 
offensive  for  its  meaness,  offensive  for  its  abjectness,  ofi'en- 
sive  for  its  submisnon,  one  would  hope  the  prisoner  must 
have  meant.     I  wish  he  could  have  meant  ao :  the  subse- 
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qnent  words  prove  be  meant  it  in  another  eenae — "  and "  tm-iw. 
lesa  a  vindtcation  of  himself  than  a  recrimination  on  me."— 
The  letter  which  you  have  beard  from  this  poor  abject  man, 
in  these  miserable  and  compaaaionate  circumatances,  is  etated 
not  to  be  a  letler  in  vindication  of  himaelf,  but  recrimination 
of  Mr.  HaetJnga — "  It  expressea  no  concern  for  the  causes 
of  complaint  contained  in  my  letter  nor  desire  to  atone  for 
them,  nor  the  smallest  intention  to  pursue  a  different  line  of 
conduct.  An  answer" — I  beff  your  Lordships  to  attend  to 
Mr.  Hastings'  description  of  this  letter  —  "  an  answer 
couched  nearly  in  the  terms  of  defiance  to  requisitions  of  eo 
'  serious  a  nature  I  could  not  but  consider  as  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  that  spirit  of  independency  which  the  Kaja  has 
for  some  years  past  assumed,  and  of  which  indeed  I  bad  early 
observed  other  manifest  symptoms,  both  before  and  from  the 
instant  of  my  nrrivaL"  That  answer  which  your  Lordships 
have  heard,  and  which  you  muet  have  heard  with  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  in  the  breasts 
of  your  Lordships,  this  man  at  your  bar,  drunk  with  the  idea 
of  arbitrary  power,  intoxicated  and  corrupted  by  that  worst 
of  all  intoxicationa  and  that  most  dangerous  of  all  cormp- 
tiona,  having  power  for  which  he  fondly  thought  he  had 
no  responsibility,  being  comipted  and  destroyed  by  this, 
states  that  which  to  every  English — to  every  European— 
I  should  think,  to  every  Asiatic — ear  must  be  abject,  low  and 
mean,  to  a  degree,  to  be  couched  m  terms  of  a  defiance. 
How  defiances  in  that  country  are  couched  I  know  not ;  but 
if  this  is  an  instance  of  defiance,  I  should  like,  I  own,  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  to  peruse  some  sample  of  what  is  called 
submission  in  that  country. 

I  have  stated  this  in  the  manner  in  which  I  state  it  to 
your  Lordships  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  Lordships,  not 
the  general  character  of  this  man,  for  that  is  no  part  of  my 
business,  but  the  character  of  this  man  in  the  subjects  whidi 
I  shall  bring  before  you ;  which  I  know  has  by  ignorant 
people  out  of  doors  been  called  in  some  places  a  (»]umny 
and  abuse,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  state ;  for  an  accuser 
is  to  state  what  he  thinks  of  the  motives  of  the  criminal.  I 
have  stated  this  to  your  Lordships  with  that  view.  I  trust, 
in  BO  d<nng,  I  do  nothing  but  what  the  duty  of  raj  office 
requires  from  me  in  this  place. 

My  Lords,  I  state  this  to  show  the  character  of  this  man ;  J^^^^ 
and  I  here  find  some  little  account  in  my  own  mind  for  a  pi 
parallel  which  I  hear  was  once  made  between  the  prisoner  at  uw  a 
the  bar  and  the  greatest,  though  not  perhaps  the  most 
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u  iftt,  im,  amiable,  ohonustei  of  antiquity  —  I  mean  Alexander  tlw 
Great  I  have  heard  that  the  aerrioes  of  tlus  maa  have  bees 
compared  to  the  important  oonqueste  of  that  extraordinary 
character,  who  ia  ao  well  known  in  every  part  of  the 
world  by  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great  I  am  told  that 
that  has  come  from  high  authority  ;  that  it  haa  come  from 
a  peraon  of  auch  rank  and  authority  as  to  dispute  in 
some  caaea  precedency  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  thia 
country .*  I  have  heard  that  irom  auch  authority  it  has  been 
8ud  there  might  poaaibly  be  aome  resemblance,  and  that  it 
has  been  attempted  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  priaoner  at  the  bar.  I  coafeas  there  is 
some  resemblance ;  but  it  muat  be  in  Alexander 'a  caae  when, 
intoxicated;  wbea  he  had  the  vanity  to  suppose  himself  a 
God  and  not  a  mad ;  when,  in  the  heat  of  a  debauch,  he 
aet  fin  to  a  town  to  gratify  his  feelings  at  the  moment ; 
when,  in  a  debauch,  at  the  moment  of  rage,  in  fury  and 
corruption,  he  did  those  acts  which  cast  a  ahade  upon  all 
hia  conquests,  and  made  it  doubtful  whether  now  he  is  more 
to  be  revered  for  the  great  acts  he  performed  or  detested  for 
thoae  diegraceful  actions  of  which  in  those  oircumatancee  he 
4a8  guilty.  In  that  view  I  see  a  resemblance  between- these 
two  peraona. .  It  appears  as  if  the  prisoner  in  his  sober, 
momenta  was  something  like  Alexander  when  rising  from  the 
fames  of  a  debauch.  If  in  that  view  the  parallel  was  stated, 
it  was  worthy  of  the  great  abilities  by  wbich>  as  I  have 
heard,  it  was  drawn. 

"  All  that  diogrwed  mj  betters  met  in  ma  " 

is  a  compliment  wisely  and  nobly  refused  by  a  great  philo- 
sopher and  poet  in  thia  country.!  If  there  be  any  resem- 
blance in  this  case,  it  ia  only  that  the  spot — the  specks — the 
tdemishea— of  that  great  character  reaemble  the  constant 
habit«  of  the  life  of  tJie  man  now  before  your  Lordships.  In 
those  paroxysms  of  pride  and  insolence  in  which  he  considers 
expressions  the  most  abject  as  expresmons  of  recrimination  on 
him  and  of  defiance,  he  does  not  foi^et  that  he  is  in  the 
awful — ^in  the  impartial — in  the  august — stnaljon  of  a  judge : 
he  comes  to  judge  and  to  punish  Cheyt  Sing. 
Ourtsioe  Cheyt  Sing  did  not  dispute  with  him  about  the  time,  and 
^SJ^^n^  the  stage,  and  the  season,  in  which  he  should  prefer  his 
defence.  He  was  not  pemutted  to  prefer  it  at  all ;  for 
immediately  upon  arriving  at  Benares,  after  receiving  thu 
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Bopplicating  abject  letter,  the  GoTCmor  G-oto&I  lUnka  proper  et  fbb..iT{8« 
to  put  him  under  an  arrest.  I  wish  to  have  no  recoiiTBe  to 
Ainatic  mannears — I  'wish  to  have  no  reeoune  to  any  Oriental  - 
oiBtoms — to  state  to  your  Lordshipa  what  mast  be  the  oonse- 
quence  of  that  arrest  It  lies  upon  these  who  support  the 
defendant — it  lies  upon  hia  Connsel — to  show  that  an  arrest 
and  personal  imprisonment,  which  in  Burope  is  considered  ns 
an  important  degradation,  is  in  Asia  considered  as  nothing — 
tluit  tnere  is  somethiDg  in  the  manners  of  tfast  country  whiclr 
mates  that  not  repugnant  to  their  ideas  which  here  would  be 
thovght  intfdeiahie. 

Cmisider  who  Gheyt  Sing  waa  A  sabjeot  of  the  Com- 
pmy  Mr.  Hastings  states  bun  to  be:  so  be  it.  But  what- 
eabiect  of  the  Company  ?  The  Brst  in  point  of  rank  tmd 
(qmlesce,  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  240,0001^':  but  that  is 
not  all — ^hanng  a  Bpeoial  grant  from  the  Company  of  the 
firimioal  jurisdictitm  and  of  the  mint,  or  coinage  of  money.. 
SiqipOee  any  person — call  him  prince,  siil^ect,  vassal,-  what: 
yoo  like — suppose  any  person  in  Europe  in  possessioo  of  such 
prerogatiTes,  dealing  out  criminal  justice  to  his  subjects  an£ 
ecnning  money  for  tne  purposes  of  conunerce  ;  aoppose  such 
a  person,  in  lus  own  dominions,  by  a  foreigner,  as  it  were, 
Mit  under  confinement :  is  not  that  a  complete  annihilation  of 
aim  and  of  his  authority  in  that  country  ? 

'  Let  us  oonaider  the  principles  upon  which  the  prisoner  Preteodsd 
has  endeavoured  to  justify  this.  First,  as  a  fine.  Consider  '^Ir^Si^. 
^  canines,  and  consider  the  punishment  The  first  crime 
imputed  is  delay  of  a  few  months  in  paying  50,000/.  The 
aezt  crime  is,  that  when  a  thousand  caTairy  are  aeked  of 
\pm  he  offered  only  five  hundred  cavalry  and  five  hundred 
matchlock  men.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  positive  crime 
of  Cheyt  Sing  cofirists  in  the  difiTerence  between  the  pay- 
ment of  these  sums  in  October  instead  of  July — that  is  a 
antter  of  arithmetic  ;  it  may  be  eatiinated,  and  will  amount 
to,  I  believe,  very  few  thousand  pounds.  The  next  is  as  to 
tiie  requisition  of  the  cavalry — which,  wheliier  it  was  legnl 
or  not,  I  am  not  bow  dispatmg — that,  instead  of  a  thousand 
oavslry,  he  ofiered  five  hundred  matchlock  men  and  five  hun- 
dred cavalry ;  therefore  the  difference  is  the  expense  to  him 
between  five  hundred  matchlock  men  and  five  hundred 
oavalry.  For  these  crimes  what  is  the  punishment? — an 
exaction  of  200,000^  fine ;  and  before  he  has  had  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  paying  diat  aum,  an  imprisonment  of  his  person. 
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u  pBB.iT8g.  ft  d^radation  fnun  bis  eoTeragnty,  and  an  annihilation  of 

his  authority. 
Dbprmor*  I  laboured  Trilli  your  Lordahipa  an  argument,  with  un^ 
ibnixand  doubtedly  some  degree  of  diffidence  though  at  the  same  time 
>.h..^t.  g^infijencg  jn  my  cause,  because  there  I  was  resisting  those 
great  and  splendid  abilities  to  which  I  before  alluded,  and 
which  somewhat  differed  from  me  upon  that  subject*  Hera 
J  am  happy  to  state  that  I  agree  with  them;  though  it 
was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  abilities  of 
the  honourable  person  to  whom  I  allude — that,  however  he 
might  differ  in  point  of  law — however  he  might  differ  with 
respect  to  the  oonstitation  of  that  country,  which  he  hod 
only  studied  aa  an  exercise  and  not  in  the  way  in  which 
we  study  the  constitution  of  our  own  countiy — yet,  when 
he  came  to  compare  the  disproportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  punishment,  good  sense  drew  from  him  what  1  am 
confident  it  will  draw  from  your  Lordships — that  it  is  abomi- 
nable— that  it  goes  to  the  conviction  of  all  mankind  that  it 
is  not  to  be  endured — so  to  disregard  the  proportion  between 
die  crime  and  the  punishment  as  to  exact  500,000/. ;  namely, 
ten  times  the  whole  aum  which  he  hod  been  dilatory  in  pay- 
ing. I  speak  of  the  exaction  of  this  £ne,  though  undoubtedly 
it  never  took  place.  I  think  I  have  a  right  so  to  speak  of  it ; 
because  it  was  declared  as  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastinge  in 
going  to  Benares,  and  that  the  imprisonment  was  leading 
to  the  exaction  of  that  fine. 
5^J^f^  I  suppose  those  who  undertnke  to  defend  Mr.  Hastinga, 
putedto  having  felt  the  weakness  of  the  cause 'in  this  particular, 
"^  *■  having  seen  the  horrible  disproportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  punishment  in  the  way  in  w)iich  I  have  stated  it» 
have  felt  it  so  strongly,  that  this  small  crime  of  Cheyt 
Sing's  is  forced  to  be  aggravated  and  eked  out  aa  it  were  by 
other  supposititious  ana  fictitious  crimes,  which  Mr.  Hastinga 
imputes  to  him  in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  Just  read  to 
Spirit  oMn-  your  Lordflhips.  He  says,  "  I  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
loptn  eury- g(j.jyjg  indication  of  that  spirit  of  independency  which  the 
Baja  has  for  some  years  past  assumed,  and  of  which  indeed 
I  hod  early  observed  other  manifest  symptoms,  both  before 
and  from  the  instant  of  my  arrival."  In  another  port  of  the 
narrative  he  uses  expressions  to  the  like  efiect :  he  says — 
that  be  did  not  consider  these  particular  disobediences  of 

*  See  pKceding  nele,  page  SSf. 
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Cheyt  Slug's  so  mucli  on  their  own  account,  aa  inasmuch  as  n  m^usB. 
they  seem  to  imply  a  spirit  of  independency,  and  a  desire  to 
shake  off  the  Bntish  yoke.  I  wish  that  argnment  to  be  con* 
sidered  by  your  Lordships ;  and  I  think,  wi&out  any  evidence 
bat  that  which  they  will  allow  to  be  the  best  endence, 
namely,  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct,  I  can  prove  that  ho  had  no 
Bnch  belief  existing  in  hia  mind.  I  must  first  observe  re- 
q>eotiDg  this  judge  how  exceeding  easily  be  took  impreseiona 
en  the  kind  which  I  stated  to  your  Lordships ;  for  he  aaya 
that  there  were  marks  of  independency  in  Cheyt  Sing 
which  he  had  observed  for  some  years.  What  those  were  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know :  but  he  says,  not  only  for  some  years 
past,  hut  that  indeed  he  had  early  observed  other  manifest 
symptoms  of  it,  both  before  and  from  the  instant  of  his  arxiTOl 
St  Benares. 

I  have  heard  of  the  resourcee  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  I  have  "^fl^ 
heard  of  his  commanding  and  penetrating  genius ;  but  how,  ^og»  god- 
the  very  morning  after  he  had  arrived  at  Benares  and  re-  ^ 
oeived  this  letter  from  Cheyt  Sing,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him,  in  which    Cheyt  Sing,  by  his  own  confession, 
approached  him  with  every  mark  of  suhmisaion  and  laid  his 
turban  on  his  lap — how,  after  all  these  drcumstancfe,  with 
all  he  had  seen  aner  he  bad  been  at  Benares,  how  his  pene- 
trating genius  and  eagle  eye  could  see  those  marks  of  inde- 
pendency I  am  at  a  loss  to  concave,  and  believe  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  at  a  loss  to  cmceive.     But,  my  Lords,  he  saw 
no  such  principles  ;  he  did  not  believe  that  any  such  existed ; 
he  knew  they  did  not    If  he  says  to  the  contniry  that  he  did,  SS^^Sr^ 
he  will  only  change  the  nature  of  bis  crime  but  not  lessen  it ;  ur.  HMt- 
for  if  he  did  believe  it^  his  going  to  Benares  with  so  small  a  ^  oS^^ 
force  was  imworrantable.     Did  he  go  to  this  great  subject,  t^^^SS^ 
with  these  immense  revenues,  with  these  great  riches — for 
Mr.  Hastings  states  him  to  be  rich — with  these  citums  to 
independency,  with  these  desires  to  shake  ofF  the  British 
yoke,  and  with  a  determination  to  it  on  the  first  opportunity — 
did  he  go  up  to  him  with  such  a  weak  guard,  with  so  little 
resources  of  defence,  that  in  the  subsequent  event  he  seems 
to  think  it  veir  providential  that  Benares  was  not  rescued 
oat  of  his  hands,  but  was  still  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Componv  ?     "  Though  this  wicked  Baja  hates  the  English, 
tiiough  he  has  great  wealth,  is  great  and  powerful,  with  evil 
and  malicious  designs  towards  Oreat  Britain,  I  don't  think  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  at  present.     I  am  going  to  him  upon 
Boch  an  innocent  errand,  such  a  mere  ceremomouB  visit,  upcm 
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ay??- WW.  an  occasion  bo  trifling  and  uniiQportaiitj  that,  whatever  Duty 
be  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  will  have  no  pretence  to 
break  out  on  thie  occasion :  therefore  I  require  no  guards  for 
my  defenoe  or  army  to  repel  any  resietance  he  may  make." 
He  is  going  to  this  person,  in  whom  for  years  past  he  bad' 
observed  strong  indications  of  a  spirit  of  independency,  and 
of  which  he  liad  early  observed  manifest  symptoms— ^e  goes, 
weak,  nnarmed,  defenceless,  to  do  what  ? — to  seize  bim  in  his 
capital ;  to  take  his  forts  in  one  alternative,  or  foroe  him  to 
pay «  fine  of  600,000i.  in  the  other,  when  be-  bad  before 
^own  himself  uDwilling  to  pay  50,000^.  Hi  went  to  make- 
the  most  extraordinary  demands  upon  a  peraon  whom  he 
knew  unwilling  to  comply  with  tbem ;  be  went  to  inforce' 
^lem  by  the  most  violent  and  compulsive  means :  and  this  he 
did  with  respect  to  a  great,  opulent  and  rich,  prinoe  whom 
he  knew  to  have  designs  adverse  to  the  Brit^  interest}^ 
aQd  this  he  did,  going  almost  alone  and  without  a  guard.  If 
I  admit  his  defence  in  one  particular,  then  it  only  goes  t& 
changing  the  crime.  Wbeil  I  impeach  bim  here  of  a  grOs^ 
neglect  of  tbe  British  interests  in  Indi^  going  upon  a 
message  which  he  must  know  to-  be  a  message  of  provooa- 
tioa  to  tbe  HAJa,  going  with  a  view  to  fine  him,  to  miprison 
him,  without  any  means  to  quell  and  suppress  tbe  resbtance 
he  would  probably  make  upon  such  an  occa^nn,  he  would 
only  chtmge  the  nature  of  ^e  crime,  as  I  said,  and  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  diminish  or  excnse  it.  But,  that  it  is: 
impos^ble  to  be  true,  the  very  facts  prove  pluner  than  any 
thing  I  can  say. 

The  province  of  Beaorcs  was  lost  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  recovered  again :  and  that  will  be  brought  ias  a 
proof  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Haatings—rthe  merit  of  a  man 
recovering  by  resource  or  exertion  what  was  lost  by  impro- 
vident neglect.  The  province  of  Benaree  was  lost — what, 
by  tbe  great  power  of  Cheyt  Sim^? — No,  by  tbe  weakqeas  of 
tbe  British  force.  He  saye,  "  With  respect  to  the  British 
interest  in  India,  my  person,  which  bas  tbe  qualities  of  a 
talisman,  God  knows."  *    To  what  did  be  intrust  that  sacred 


*  Tbe  following  appears  to  t>e  Ilie  passage  referred  to  : — "  Let  it  not  be  aup' 
posed  thU  I  attTibate  too  much  consequeoce  to  m  j  own  penon  when  I  snppoa^ 
tbe  i>te  of  tbe  Bridsh  empire  in  India  connected  vitli  it  Mean  as  its  nib- 
ttanoe  maj  be,  ica  incidental  properties  irere  equivalent  to  tboae  irhicli,  like 
tiie  magical  cfaaractera  of  a  taJismaa  in  the  Arabian  mjtbology,  formed  tbe 
atwnce  of  the  state  itielf  i  representatioD,  title,  and  tbe  ea(£iate  of  pablte 
C9iiU0B."-^Aam>tiM  ^  A*Inmirrtctiim,  &c„  p.  i». 
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1  he  BO  demibee  ? — to  a  enmll,  to  an  iDconsiderable,  n7BB.iTB& 
aaaid  in  the  capital  dtj  of  a  person  intrigmng  againet  die 
Biitjsh  power,  and  known  to  be  an  bnem^  to  the  British 
mtereet,  K  he  intrusted  that  talisman  with  a  weak  guard, 
upon:  what  oecaeioii  was  it? — when  he  knew  that  person — 
before,  an  enemy — was  going  to  receive  that  which  he  would 
think  a  pnwooAtion  and  just^cation  for  all  manner  of  injuries. 
If  this  be  true,  and  he  knew  this  really  was  thedispoution  of 
(he  SajH,  he  is  as  guilty  of  neglect  on  that  ude  as,  on  the 
other,  I  state  him  to  be  guilty  of  pppreeaion.  Bat  he  knows 
it  was  not  true:  and  the  subaequent  event  goes  to  demon- 
strate— what  every  other  circumstance  does — lliat  Cheyt 
&ng  knew  that  he  waa  a  d^>endent  slave  on  the  British 
power ;  that  he  most  lay  lus  rank,  authority  and  cxtstenoe, 
at  the  foot  of  Mr^  Hastings — which  he  does  in  the  moat 
abject  and  sabmiBave  manner ;  and  that  he  would  hare  done 
ererythiDg  rather  than- come  to  the  point,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  ccooe  to,  of  complete  and  acknowledged  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Grovemor. 

-  Tbwe  is  one  thing  worthy  your  Lordahips'  observation  upod  cbert  smr* 
the  present  which  Cheyt  Sing  had  made,  with  a  view  of  [^^'^^°°' 
oppeaaing  him.     He  meant  it  aa  a  present  to  the  individual  j^^^^^ 
UM  not  to  the  public.     Mr.  Hastings  wrHea   to  Cheyt  Sing  ^'"^^ 
a  letter  full  of  every  species  of  reproach  and  blame.     Cheyt  iwii. 
Sing  answers  it  in  a  style  which  I  state  to  be  everything- 
algect  and  sabmissive,  and  which  Mr.   Hastiiq^   states   as 
everything  defiant  and  ofiensiTe — that  it  was  recrimination. 
If  he  had  been  diapoeed  to  recriminate,  Cheyt  Sing  would 
have  stated  the  ill^^  present  he  had  made  him,  and  which 
he  anpposed  Mr.  Hashngs  converted  to  his  own  advantage, 
though  the  contrary  iact  may  be  true.     He  does  no  snch 
liiiiig :  but,  in  a  p^>er  which  cannot  be  evidence  before  your 
Lorddiips,  and  which  therefore  Ishall  not  mention  to  criminate 
Mr.  Hutings,  in  a  manifesto  Cheyt  Sing  published  after- 
wudjfc  enomerating  all  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  the 
ibidis  Compaoy,  he  never  once  mentions  that  present :  he 
never  mentions  it  in  any  part  of  the  dispute,  nor  in  this 
recriminatory  letter — ^not  in  this  letter  after  his  expulsion 
fixKn  the   country,   nor  in  a  letter  which  was  written   to 
Mr.  Hastings  when  in  open  acts  of  hostility,  does  he  mention 

it 

I  mention  this  forbearance,  to  show  yoor  Lordshipe  the  ^1^^ 
nature  of  presents  in  that  country ;  that  they  are  considered  itohouiii 
M  ao  sacred  that  the  name  and  character  of  an  informer  with. 
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n  P1K.1W8.  respect  to  presents  is  there  fatdd  so  odioas  that  even  wlien  in 

Zen  hostilities — Trhea  declariDg  he  has  suffered  every  wrong 
it  can  be  conceived  of  by  Mr.  Hastings — he  still  preserves 
that  species  of  fidelity  which  those  linked  in  crimes  do  to  one 
another — that  he  does  not  menlion  this  which  he  paid  as  r 
bribe. 
B«»gf»gi*-       I  have  now  brought  Mr,  Hastings  to  Benares.     I  have 
Hi^tingi''^'   stated  to  your  Lordsmps  with  what  view  he  went  there.     He 
^S^      went  not  as  a  l^slator;  he  went  not  as  a  military  officer; 
he  went  not  as  Governor;  but  he  went  in  the  sacred  office 
and  character  of  a  judge.     I  have  ehotrn  your  Lordships  how 
he  performed  the  duties  of  tliat  character.     He  performed 
them    by  beginning  with   reproaching   the    criminal,    and 
declaring  an  abject  defence  of  the  crimmal  an  open  defiance: 
he  then  proceeded  to  put  under  an  arrest  that  criminal,  being 
under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  stated. 
Therebd.         Now  I  am  ready  to  miuntain  at  the  bar  of  your  Lordships, 
BbouU       or  of  any  tribunal  in  the  world,  that,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
^}^[|[Ja[^  proving — which  I  have  no  doubt  I  have,  unless  I  have  stated 
''V*-  &cte  which  the  evidence  will  not  afterwards  bear  me  oat  in — 

if  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  this,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did 
illegally  and  wantonly,  under  pretences  and  colour  of  justice, 
endeavour  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  Cheyt  Sing,  and 
pat  him  in  prison,  without  any  just  consideration  moving  him 
thereto— that  all  the  consequences,  the  rebellion  as  he  has 
called  it  (miscalled  it  in  my  opinion),  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the 
loss  of  the  province  of  Benares,  and  the  bamsbing  Cheyt 
Sing  from  the  country,  are  all  chargeable  upon  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  he  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences. 

And  having  therefore  proved — I  have  no  doubt  to  yonr 
Lordships'  satisfaction — that  there  never  was  a  more  un- 
warrantable act  committed,  and  not  excused  but  aggravated 
a  thousandfold  by  the  pretence  under  which  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  aggravated  still  more  by  assuming  the  sacred 
character  of  a  judge,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove 
that  nil  the  consequences  which  followed  that  act  were 
imputable  to  that  man  originally.  The  consequences  of  the 
imprisonment  were  such  as  might  be  expected.  In  the 
course  of  the  imprieonment  there  were  many  things  dis- 
gusting to  Cheyt  Sing.  Among  the  rest,  a  man  of  low  rank 
in  that  country  offered  him  an  insult  Those  who  were 
attached  to  their  prince,  whom  they  were  used  to  obey  under 
the  Lidia  Ccnnpany,  enraged  at  the  insult,  acted  upon  it  as 
men  in  such  a  sttoation  ought  to  have  acted ;  for  I  moat 
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My  they  acted  justifiably  upon  that  occoeion.  That  pro- siFo.iTS8. 
daced  that  sort  of  riot  which  ended  in  what  waa  called  a 
maeaacre  at  that  place,  and  in  the  final  expulaion  of  Cheyt 
^g.  To  whom  do  the  British  who  were  there  massacred 
owe  thdr  death?  If  what  I  have  stated  is  true,  they  owe  it 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  unjust  exaction  and  violent  punishment. 
If  it  is  not  true,  still  they  owe  their  death  to  him;  because 
he  rashly  went  to  provoke  a  power  which  he  knew  to  be  for- 
midable and  adverse,  without  having  with  him  the  means  to 
restrain  and  suppress  the  natuml  consequences  arising  from 
such  an  action. 

Therefore  I  stand  here,  and  chai;ge  Mr.  Hastings,  not 
only  in  the  nune  of  Cheyt  Sing — not  only  in  the  name  of 
that  province  whidi,  from  being  the  garden  of  India,  is  now 
stated  to  be  in  that  lamentable  situation  which  Mr.  Hastings' 
glowing  pen  haa  well  described  in  one  of  his  letters — I  speak 
not  only  on  the  part  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  hia  unfortunate 
subjects — but  that  Mr.  Hastings,  either  by  his  unwarrantable 
exaction  of  the  fine,  by  his  improper  imprisonment  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  or  by  neglecting  to  support  those  acts  if  proper,  is 
answerable  for  the  lose  of  Benares  and  the  conseqaencea 
which  followed  to  the  Company ;  for  the  pi-ovince  of  Benares 
was  for  a  time  lost,  however  it  might  afterwards  be  re- 
covered. I  am  now  drawing  very  near  the  conclusion  of 
what  I  hare  to  offer  to  your  Lordships. 

I  have  stated  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  nil  ReopHnia- 
the  years  preceding  1778:  I  will  not  recapitulate  them.  I^S^i^^ 
have  stated  the  several  demands  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  in  """t^ 
1778,  in  1779,  and  in  1780 ;  I  have  stated  the  demand  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  answer  to  it  s  I  have  stated  tlie  imprison' 
ment  of  Cheyt  Sing ;  I  have  stated  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  that  impnaonment ;  and  I  have  marked  out-— which 
1  hope  your  Lordships  will  keep  in  your  minds — the  two 
points  whicli  seem  to  nave  been  the  real  causes  which  pro- 
duced Mr.  Hastings'  actions  upon  the  moment ;  that  is,  that 
where  he  professes  to  have  lost  all  patience  was  the  ofiering 
him  the  five  hundred  matchlock  men  instead  of  five  hundred 
cavalry;  that  it  was  which  made  him  take  the  detennination 
of  going  down  to  Benares  to  punish  the  Baja  for  his  con- 
tomacy;  [and]  that,  when  he  hod  taken  tliat  determination, 
the  terms  in  which  the  Baja's  letter  was  couched  prompted 
him  to  the  execution  of  these  violent  acts. 

1  have  stated  also  that  he  did  all  this — wlucti  I  conmder 
as  a  very  high  aggravation — in  the  quality  of  a  judge. 
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aafiB-iTss.      X  oi^bt  to  h&ve  stated  (I  omitted  it  in  its  place) — what 

Ur.  Hut-     I  shall  not  macb  ioeist  upon ;   becauee  I  am  perfectly  clear 

^^^^hi£  that  I  am  nght  ia  the  argument :    I  ooosider  it  as  merely  an 

^J^J^(„  a^raration    upon  this  subject,   however,  if  it  had  existed 

Mr.wbeeier.  a^e  and  of  itself,  it  might  have  been  a  crinw  worthy  the 

attention  of  your  Lordships — that,  when  Mr.  Hastings  went 

up  to  Benares,  he  went  not  as  Crovemor  Creneral,  in  any 

known  quality  in  which  he  could  go ;    but  he  had  an  illegal 

ddegation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  supreme  government  to 

himself  in  person.    He  at  the  same  time  redelegated  them,  ac 

it  were,  to  Mr.  Wheler,  who  remained  at  Calcutta. 

I  am  sure,  to  your  Lordships  who  have  the  advantage  of 
great  legal  knowledge,  many  of  you,  to  your  Lordships  who 
have  the  assistance  of  great  legal  knowledge,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  waste  time  to  prove  that,  when  an  act  of 
Parliament  has  preBcribed  that  there  eAiall  be.  a  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta,  there  is  no  power  in  the  act  to  establish 
two  distinct  Governors  General  and  Councils,  but  one ;  and 
that  that  one  may  delegate  to  its  servants  such  power  as  is 
proper  for  delegation,  but  it  caimot  delegate  the  whole  power 
to  another,  to  act  the  same  as  if  it  were  there  in  person. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  dilate  upon  this  is  because, 
mixed  with  the  other  business  I  have  stated  upon  this 
Arti(de,  I  consider  it  only  as  an  aggravation  to  the  othor 
parts,  which,  great  as  the  crime  is  of  disobeying  the  orders 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  great  as  the  crime  is  of  perverting 
and  evading  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  creating  a  power 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  is  a  suboiuinate 
crime  to  those  he  committed  in  consequence  of  that  dele- 
gation. I  consider  it  as  an  aggravation  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantive part  of  this  charge,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  much 
dilate  upon  it 
OUiernut-  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that,  from  the  time  of  the  expul- 
intkei^  aion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  there  is  far  from  being  an  end  of  this 
■antcbargc  Article,  but  that  there  are  Tarious  other  matters  allt^ed  in 
it.  I  shall  say  shortly  in  a  few  words  that  my  opinion  is 
that,  in  all  those  subsequent  articles,  in  everytlung  that 
related  to  thd  oiipture  of  Bidjey  Gur — in  everything  that, 
relates  to  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of  I>aigbejey  Sing 
— in  evc^thing  that  t^tes  to  Mr.  Hastings'  removal  of 
•Tagger  Deo  Sing  —  everything  happened  whidi  might : 
naturally  have  been  expected,  and  that  wicked  boginmngs 
had  proportionably,  as  I  hope  always   will  happen,'   cak- 
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One  of  tbe  honourable  Msnagers  with  whom  I  hare  the  EiKoi.i788t 
honour  to  act  will,  upon  a  future  occasion,  etate  that  part  of  td  bT^' 
the  charge  to  your  Lordships,  and  will  aggravate  it  in   a  ^^h^'Sft' 
manner  Uiat  wiU  impreaa  the  minds  of  ;our  Iiordshjps  mwe  "'*"■ 
thui  anytliing  I  can  say  upon  the  Bubject 

But,  before  I  finish,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  a  very  few  b 
words  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships.  I  have  proved  '^ 
to  your  Lordships  that,  by  an  agreement  with  Cheyt  Sing, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  no  right  to  exact  the  five  lacs  of  rupees^ 
but  that  those  five  lacs  of  rupees  were  exacted  in  defiance  of 
that  treaty.  I  state  that  to  be  a  crime  in  Mr.  Hastings.  But 
I  state  a  subsequent  fHirt  to  be  a  still  greater  crime ;  thatj 
when  he  recnved  them  in  ctmsequence  of  hia  exaction, 
instead  of  bearing  a  favour,  a  partiality,  as  he  ought,  instead 
of  feeling  indulgent  sentimenta  to  the  man  who  had  complied 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Cwnpany — I  think  illegal  requi- 
ffitione,  but  certainly  doubtful  and  disputable  in  point  of  law 
in  the  Company — instead  of  treating  him  with  indulgence,* 
instead  of  treating  him  as  a  meritorious  aubject>  who  bad 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  demand  of  the  Company  in  a 
case  where  the  right  woe  doubtful — he  turned  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  how  ne  should  bring  him  to  future  resistance 
and  consequently  to  future  punishment ;  that  he  took  fm 
the  means  of  his  oppression  the  sacred  garment  of  a  jildge* 
which  a^^ravates  every thii^  he  did  under  that  robe  and 
under  that  character ;  that  he  chose,  instead  of  stating  it  to 
be  a  mere  extortion,  to  state  it  to  be  the  punishment  for  a 
crime ;  and,  as  he  is  a  more  saored  character  that  decides 
upon  criminals  than  he  who  deddes  between  man  and  mon^ 
\ut  took  therefore  the  sacred  character  of  a  judge  in  the 
most  responsible  part  of  judgment — he  proceeded  to  judge 
with  that  abominable  principle  that  he  was  to  look  for  the 
resources  of  the  India  Company  in  the  crimes  of  an  in- 
^vidual — a  primuple  which,  the  moment  it  pervaded  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  was  the  cause  of  a  pnmishment  extortion- 
ate  and  unjust;  that,  when  he  went  to  Benares,  though 
everything  he  saw  there — Cheyt  Sing's  address  in  person, 
and  his  letter  to  him — were  all  colcuJ&ted  to  sotlen,  atone, 
wpease  and  conciliate,  he  perversely  considers  them  as  other- 
wise; and  that  everything  that  was  calculated  to  appeaae 
and  conciliate  he  states  in  the  face  of  reason  and  the 
feeling  of  mankind,  to  be  couched  in  terms  of  defiance. 
All  this  proves  that  he  did  accomplish  that  which  he  had 
designed ;  that  he  imprisoned  him  when  there  was  no  colour 
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ttnD.ineLfor  it;  that  he  exacted  this  arbitraiy  fine  when  there  waa 
no  ground  for  it;  that  he  was  guilty — I  apcRk  the  words  of 
otherB,  not  my  own* — of  grinding  oppreBeion,  tyranny  and 
injustice;  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  confiieioD  of  the  proper 
proportion  between  crime  and  punishment :  and  if  there  be 
one  office  of  a  judge  more  Bacred  than  another,  after  to  do 
juBtice,  to  acquit  the  innocent  and  condemn  the  guilty,  it  is 
to  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  crime.  For  he  who 
annexes  great  punishments  to  small  crimes,  and  light  punish- 
ments to  heavy  and  grave  oifences,  differs  little  from  him  who 
condemns  the  innocent  and  acquits  the  guilty.  If  half  a 
million  is  exacted  as  &  punishment  for  so  light  a  crime  as 
delay  of  payment  of  a  small  sum,  it  is  Httle  better  than  if 
the  innocent  be  found  guilty ;  because  he  who  is  nearly 
innocent  has  a  punishment  fit  only  for  those  that  are 
essentially  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  who  is  greatly 
criminal  is  lightly  punished,  the  object  of  punishment,  whim 
is  bo  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  is  lost.  Every  judge 
therefore  who  is  guilty  of  an  inattention  to  the  due  proportion 
between  crimes  and  punishments  forgets  the  main  part  and 
principle  of  his  duty.  If  he  does  it  in  favour  of  the  criminal 
and  rot  ag^nst  him  it  is  something  more  excusable.  But 
the  prisoner  at  your  Lordships'  bar  has  affixed  crimes  upon 
Cheyt  Sing  which  never  had  any  existence.  And  here  I  b^ 
to  recal  to  your  Lordships'  mind  the  state  and  situation  rf 
that  man  at  one  view, 
^gj^jj,  If  your  Lordships  could  have  a  communication  with  this 
Obort^iB.  unhappy  man — if  you  could  inquire  into  his  eventful  history 
and  he  could  relnte  it  to  you — what  an  effect  it  would  have 
upon  your  Lordships'  minds !  Ask  him  who  he  was  and 
iniat  he  was.  He  would  say — "  I  was  the  Baja  Chejft 
Sing.  I  was  in  my  own  opinion  on  independent  Prince, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Company  a  vassal  of  theirs — but  a 
great  vassal  of  theirs,  who  pud  them  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  annual  tribute.  I  had  given  me  the 
exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  country ;  I  had  given 
me  the  coinage  of  money ;  I  had  all  the  symbols  and  appur- 
tenances of  sovereignty,  and  I  thought  to  have  had  a  iree 
and  uncontrolled  sovereignty  in  niy  own  dominions,  subject 
to  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  Company.  That  was  my 
situation  :  what  am  I  now  ?  An  exile  upon  the  earth,  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  those  who  were  formerly  envious 

*  Again  Ktvniog  to  Mr.  Fht'c  Bpe«eh. 
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of  my  power;  without  home,  witfaont  property,  without  any-uFn^iTn, 
thing  but  my  existence  left  to  me,  after  having  been  at  least, 
if  not  an  independent  Prince,  the  firet  of  the  British  subjects 
in  India." 

"  How  has  this  happened  to  you?"  He  would  say  he 
knows  not ;  but  that  it  happened  by  the  arbitrary  otmduct 
of  the  Cnglish  in  that  country.  lou  would  say — "  Don't 
imagine  these  things  were  done  unjustly  to  you."  He 
woald  tell  you — "  I  thought  I  was  to  pay  no  more  than  was 
stipulated  in  the  agreement  I  had  signed."  He  would  be 
answered — "  Ko  wonder  yon  thought  so,  and  it  would  have 
been  sa  Yoa  would  have  been  an  independent  Prince,  inde- 
pendent or  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company;  yoa  would 
liaTc  been  at  tliis  moment  reigning  at  Benoxes,  distributing 
criminal  justice  and  coining  money  ;  you  would  have  been 
at  this  moment  in  the  receipt  of  such  a  revenue  as  would 
enable  you  to  give  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
annual  tribute  to  the  Company — all  this  would  have  been 
eo ;  you  would  have  been  in  the  free  exercise  of  independent 
and  uncontrolled  authority  in  your  province  or  zamindaiy, 
whatever  it  is  to  be  called ;  all  this  would  be  so,  but  it  is 
now  just  you  should  have  none  of  it."  "  Why  ?  "— "  Because  eomhi  of 
you  did  not  observe  in  your  i^reement  that  the  tribute  you  ESO^m. 
were  to  pay  was  to  be  pidd  at  Benares  and  not  at  Patna.  **''™^ 
You  would  have  had  the  command  of  your  country  and  the 
enjoyment  of  your  revenue ;  you  would  have  been  in  the  most 
illustrious  and  opulent  situation  of  any  subject  in  all  the 
provinces  belonging  to  the  British  government  in  that 
country ;  but  when  it  was  stipulated  that  your  tribute  was 
to  be  paid  at  Benares,  from  that  instant  you  were  in  the* 
atoation  of  a  depraved,  degraded,  zomindar.  Like  one  you 
ue  treated ;  you  are  annihilated,  eztermioated.  But  you 
have  no  ri^t  to  compleun.  All  this  you  ought  to  luve 
known  woiud  have  been  the  consequence  of  paying  your 
tribute  at  Benares."  He  would  have  said — "  Good  God  I 
what  n  fine  thing  is  English  law  nnd  the  construotioa  of 
English  law  !  What  a  pity  that  I  had  not  on  Engliah  lawyer, 
who  would  have  told  me  that  my  existence  as  a  Prince  did 
not  depend  upon  words,  easy  and  intelligible,  but  that  I 
should  have  understood  that,  if  the  place  of  my  payment 
was  at  Benares,  the  whole  agreement  was  null  and  void;  that 
I  was  a  slave  and  they  my  masters  ;  and  that  I  had  no  rights 
or  any  ground  to  stand  upon  in  any  dispute  they  might  have 
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iiRB.iTW.|^]uiist  me."     He  would  have  lamented  he  hod  not  learned 
earlier  this  distinction,  which  was  made  for  hie  utter  ruin. 

If  yoa  were  to  talk  with  him  farther  upon  the  subject  he 
wonld  say—  "  Still  this  is  hard;  for,  whether  I  had  a  right  to 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  five  lace  of  rupees  or 
not,  I  paid  it,  nnd  therefore  upon  that  score  no  crime  con  be 
laid  to  my  charge.  Therefore,  whatever  you  tell  me  of  this 
^tinction  of  Patna  and  Benares — however  unfortunate  it 
woe  that  my  tribute  was  paid  at  Benares — however  my 
agreements  were  null  and  Toid — ^howerer  I  woe  a  mere 
zamindor  and  you  were  omnipotent — it  is  hard  I  should  be 
in  this  situation ;  nnce  whate^'er  yon  asked  I  gave,  whatever 
yoo  stated  me  to  owe  I  paid." 

De^^  '  The  English  gentleman  conversing  with  him  has  been 
better  taught ;  he  would  say — "  Sir,  uiese  things  appear  so 
to  you,  but  you  are  mistaken.  It  is  true  you  did  nil  these 
things,  and  you  are  not  expelled  for  not  doing  {hem ;  but 
you  are  now  expelled,  not  as  a  measure  of  government,  not 
for  any  purpose  of  the  India  Company  to  take  the  whole  of 
that  revenue  to  themselves — that  would  be  a  wicked  des^n 
in  them— but  you  are  now  snSeriug  this  as  the  effect  of  a 
judicial  proceeding,  as  a  fine  for  your  misconduct."  "  My 
misconduct  P— "  Why,  how  can  you  be  such  an  hypocrite  as 
to  attempt  to  conceal  it  ?  Don't  you  know  thst,  when  five 
laca  were  asked  of  you  in  1778,  you  pretended  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  you  could  pay  it,  and  you  kept  back  in  1778 
50,000/.  from  the  Company  for  near  three  weeks  ;  in  the 
year  1779  you  kept  it  back  something  more  than  two 
months,  may  be;  and  in  the  year  1780  yon  kept  it  back  as 
*  much  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  keeping  back  from  the  Com- 
pany 150,000/.,  taking  the  whole  together,  for  three' months, 
is  not  a  crime  for  which  you  are  jusUy  expelled  your  zamin- 
dary,  for  which  you  are  justly  converted  from  something  like 
a  sovereign,  from  one  with  stipulations  in  his  favour,  to  one 
who  has  no  rights  at  all,  and  is  an  outlaw,  an  exile,  and  wan- 
derer upon  the  fece  of  the  earth?" 

I  think  he,  and  those  in  dunilar  situations  in  India,  would 
receive  little  consolation  by  being  informed  that  all  this  was 
done,  not  to  secure  to  the  India  Company  the  revenues  of 
that  country,  but  that  it  was  done  as  a  judicial  proceeding, 
as  a  punishment  for  that  crime.  "Well,  but  an  issur- 
rection  happened.  I  was  frightened,  terrified,  driven  away. 
What  was  it  for?" — "Why,  you  had  to  pay  five  hundred 
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tboDsuid  pobnda."  "For  what?" — "For  the  oiimea  which. ttPn-ine- 
I  have  specified  and  eaumerated ;  that  is  to  eay,  you  have 
dehtyed  paying  60,000il  fur  two  months,  and  you  have  offered, 
in  a  wicked,  audacious,  manner,  so  aa  to  make  the  Governor 
General  lose  all  patience,  five  hundred  matchlock  men 
instead  of  five  hundred  cavalry — a  crime  which  justly  merits 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  rf  it  was  not 
oomplicd  with,  you  justly  merit  what  you  have  suffered." 
Would  not  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  eav — "  If  this  is 

-  British  justice,  let  us  have  Tartarian  barbarity,  rapine  aad 
opi^ession ;  for  the  oppressions  of  the  Tartars,  invasions  of 
the  Mohammedans,  tae  cruelties  of  all  the  tyrants  in  this 
country,  are  not  so  terrible,  are  not  so  intolerable,  as  British 
justice  in  the  forms  in  which  you  state  it." 

It  was  Bud  by  agreat  man,  tliat "  the  finger  of  the  law  [Kine] 
would  be  heavier  upon  them  [than  the  loins  of  the  law].'  * 
It  is  stated  that  be  s^d  it  in  another  way.  I  am  sure  in  this 
case  he  might  say,  that  the  finger  of  the  justice  of  England,  in 
a  judicial  punislunent  for  tbe  slightest  offence  that  could  be 
stated  to  be  committed,  was  an  heavier  oppres»on  upon  bun 
than  the  direct  avowed  oppressions,  under  the  name  of  oppres- 
sion, of  all  the  Tartu  conquerors,  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
invaders  and  plunderers,  that  ever  ravaged  that  unfortunate 
country. 

Let  me  put  this  to  your  Lordships'  conuderatioo.     You  JJgJJIItJ''* 
are  the  first  court  of  English  justice  in  this  kingdom :  it  t^e  a^njo- 
ccmcems  you  more  nearly,  if  possible,  than  the  rest  of  the  ^  joiOik 
subjects  of  this  country.     Will  you  suffer  this  sample  of"^"**" 
Britidi  jostice  to  be  exhibited  in  India  and  to  have  the 
sanction  of  your  approbation  ?     We  are  come  to  a  period  in 
which  it  is  in  vun  to  dissemble ;  we  must  own  the  con- 
sequences of  our  decision.     There  was  a  period,  I  admit  it, 

.  when  the  afl^rs  of  India  were  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
when  in  tbe  labyrinth  of  long  and  tedious  volumes  the  whole 
was  so  confused  and  obscured,  that  even  those  who  were 
willing  to  know  found  it  a  task  too  aidaous  for  moderate 
and  common  industry — when  those  who  were  wilUng,  acting 
fixMU  tlieir  feelings  rather  than  tb«r  knowledge^wben 
those  who  were  wuling  rather  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  provided  for  their  relations— could  at  least 

•  The  HCond  Artiele  of  impeachment  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ch«rged 
Um  with  h«Tli%,  at  the  York  usizM,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Charle*  L,  naed  the 
Mlawtug  exBTMiion,  vii.,  "That  «ome  of  the  jo«tiee«  were  all  tat  l"^.»wi 
nothing  wooIdpleMe  them  bat  law  I'Jiat  that  the;  should  find  that  the  Kiogs 
little  finger  atronld  bt  iMavier  than  lh«  toJoa  of  the  U«." 
R   2 
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M?»B.i78e.  plead  igaorance  to  their  offn  conscience  and  lull  the  feel- 
inga  which  must  arise  upon  their  minds  from  the  eventful 
biatoiy  of  that  countTy,  shutting  their  ears  to  anTthiiw 
that  came  from  it,  except  what  came  in  an  agreeable  and 
acceptable  shape.  Such  was  the  case  respecting  that  coun- 
tiy,  till  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry  of  one  man— oTj 
to  express  myself  more  properlji  the  three  distinguishable 
characters  of  the  English  nation — incorruptible  virtue,  sub- 
lime genius,  and  warm  enthusiasm  (without  which,  virtue  and 
genius  are  insufficient  and  almost  useless  qualities  to  man- 
kind)— these  great  qualities  combined  in  one  individual — 
have  torn  the  veil  of  ignorance  from  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
We  can  no  longer  pretend  not  to  know  what  the  virtue,  the 
diligence,  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  and  what  the  genius  of 
that  man  have  brought  before  the  public,  whether  we  would 
see  it  or  not;  what  he  has  forced  upon  them  in  spite  <^ 
discouragement;  what  he  has  forced  upon  them,  with  an 
ardour  and  zeal  that  rarely  accompany  the  pursuit  of  men 
in  any  case  where  there  is  no  personal  object  to  be  obtained. 
-He  has  done  this ;  he  has  done  it  greatly  and  nobly ;  and  hia 
name,  if  this  country  regains  its  £ime  in  India,  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  having  done  the  greatest  service  to  this 
country  that  ever  was  done  by  any  man  in  it  That  is  with 
respect  to  him.  With  respect  to  us,  to  your  Lordships,  to  the 
public,  one  consequence  has  Iinppened — you  can  no  longer 
plead  ignorance.  You  hear  the  maxims,  you  hear  the  prin- 
ciples, you  hear  the  system  upon  which  British  government 
has  been  exercised  in  India.  You  hear  the  ideas  upon  which 
British  juridical  and  British  criminal  justice  has  been  distri- 
buted in  India.  Your  Lordships  cannot  pretend  uot  to  know. 
You  must  now,  therefore,  come  to  this  alternative — you  must 
be  the  avengers  of  or  the  accomplices  in  the  deeds  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  You  have  no  otheraltemative  but  to  punish  Mr. 
Hastings ;  not  with  such  a  punishment  as  he  inflicted  upon 
Cheyt  Sing,  witli  a  punishment  disproportionate  to  his 
crimes,  but  apportioned  to  them — if  such  power  be  within 
the  reach  of  your  Lordships — or,  you  must  declare  at  once  in 
his  favour,  and  render  yourselves  accomplices  in  hb  guilt  by 
giving  your  sanction  to  that  iniquitous  perversion  of  justice 
I  have  stated. 
S^MiDf  '^'  judicial  punishments  are  for  example,  and  so  are  all 
&o«cqnitt4i  judicial  aoquittals.  If  your  Lordships  acquit  Mr.  Hastings 
?ng».''  *"  upon  this  charge  you  will  send  this  out  to  India — that  your 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  crimeb  and  punishments  is  this :  that 
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»  short  delar  in  the  pByment  of  60,000/.,  that  an  offer  of  niteiTss. 
five  hundred  matchlocK  men  instead'of  five  hundred  cavalry, 
diall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  with  degradation  from  di^itTi  imprisonment  of 
person  and  expukion  from  territory,  i  ou  must  be  the  oc- 
eomplicea,  if  you  will  not  take  the  other  glorious  character 
to  be  the  avengersj  of  those  crimes  vrhich  I  have  stated  to 
your  Lordships. 

If  it  be  asked — if  dut  pitiful,  miecrabte,  illiberal  and  con- 
temptible, 'argument,  i?hich  I  cannot  find  epithets  enough  to 
degrade,  and  to  point  out  the  scorn  which  I  feel  upon  the 
subject,  should  be   stated  to  your  LordshipB— that  ne   ore 
not  the  wronged,  the  oppressed—I  say,  though  we  are  not  the 
oppressed,  yet  we  are  the  wronged ;  the  British  nation  is  the 
wroi^ed.     Am  I  to  flatter  ourselves  and  the  British  nation,  to  nemdMini 
tell  you  that  we  bear  a  good  character  in  Europe  with  respect  ^  ™f^  in 
to  our  transactions  in  India?     If  I   did   I   should   indeed  y|^«|s of 
most  griMsly  flatter.     There  was  a  period  when  Spain  was 
infamous,  as  it  were,  all  over  Europe  with  respect  to  her  con- 
duct to  her  coloaies.     Why  ?     Because  she  did  not  punish 
the  individuals  who  were  guilty,  and  thereby  let  it  remain  a 
stain  and  a  reproadi  upon  the  national  chnrncter. 

We  stand  at  issue  now  before  the  great  tribunal  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world.  These  are  the  crimes,  I  contend,  of  an. 
individual ;  but,  if  you  acquit  him,  they  are  the  crimes  of 
the  nation.  They  stamp  the  national  character  in  that 
country,  and  an  Englishman  can  hold  up  his  head  no  more 
with  any  profesaiona  of  homanity,  of  justice,  of  liberty,  or 
any  of  those  darling  virtues  which  we  have  been  fond  tc 
m>ropriate  to  ourselves  exduuvely,  in  contradistinction  from 
me  rest  of  the  world.  If  there  be  anything  worse  than  the 
eommianon  of  those  crimes — I  trust  there  cannot  be— it 
must  be  a  tribunal  that  can  sanctify  them.  For,  even  in 
the  worst  of  crimed,  there  is  something  imputable  to  the 
depravity  of  a  single  individual  What  is  done  from  passion 
is  more  easily  to  be  excused  ;  what  is  done  from  determined 
malignity,  bad  as  it  is,  you  still  see  the  source  of  it  in  the 
bnnua  h«rt,  because  something  of  malignity  is  undoubtedly 
'  a  qoality  inherent  in  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  but,  upon 
cocu  deliberate  reason  and  examination,  to  sanctify  injustioe, 
to  Of^otd  tyranny,  and  to  declare  Briti^  justice  to  be  fitr 
worse  than  any  oppression  in  any  country,  is  fixing  an 
indelible  stun  upon  the  character  of  your  Lordships  and 
Ml  the  Britiflb  legislation.     Xbey  mi^t  say,  "  These  raen 
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at  p»M78g.  talk  of  their  own  chnrscter  ;  they  talk  of  the  oonstitntitHi  of 
their  country,  of  the  mildneas  of  thdr  laws,  of  the  fur 
chance  that  every  innocent  man  has  upon  his  trial,  and  the 
certainty  of  conviction  of  every  man  vho  is  guilty;  but, 
when  facts  are  laid  before  them,  when  crimes  are  presented 
to  them,  they  have  laid  down  as  a  principle,  deBtructive  to 
the  character  of  the  Bngliah  name,  destructive  of  the  liber^ 
of  every  man  under  the  English  government  in  this  great 
empire,  that  crimes  and  punishments  oi^ht  to  have  no  pro- 
portion to  each  other." 
TbBpuritr  I  say,  to  sanctify  such  crimes  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  to 
or  tfie  court  QQUjigit  them.  I  speak  not  in  any  fear  that  such  things  will 
ji'  be  done.  I  know  this  court.  I  see  the  publiaty  of  it.  I 
know  that  the  eyes  of  this  country,  I  believe  uie  eyes  of 
ail  Europe,  are-at  this  moment  npon  your  proceedings;  and 
therefore,  if  I  had  not  that  high  idea  of  your  Lordships  which 
I  profess  to  have,  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  trUranal 
in  Europe  which  could  dare  to  acquit  this  man  this  day,  if  the 
foots  I  state  are  proved  against  nim  ;  for  no  tribunal  could 
sanctify  injustice  of  the  quality  and  nature  I  have  described. 
There  is  no  tribunal  which  could  dare  to  teach  ibis  l^seon  to 
all  the  world  : — "  We  have  heard  these  facts ;  we  admit  they 
are  proved ;  hut  we  say,  what  is  justice  in  Europe  is  not 
joBtioe  in  Asia  There,  whatever  the  crimes  may  be,  the 
punishment  may  be  apportioned  as  the  person  pleases ;  espe- 
dally,  if  that  person  thinks  reaooroes  may  be  drawn  hom 
the  crimes  of  individuals,  he  mi^  justifiably  act  npon  that 
prijidple."  Touching  upon  that,  I  touch  upon  another  string 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  this  country.  What  made  the 
(diaracter  of  the  Spaniards  more  odious,  was  an  idea  prerailtng 
that  the  gold  and  silver  imported  into  Europe  from  those 
provinces  they  oppressed  reconciled  them  to  the  oppresnona 
there  Mactised,  and  the  disgrace  that  followed  that  oppre^ 
aoB.  Take  care,  my  Lords,  ^at  this  country  comes  under  no 
such  impntation.  It  is  true  the  India  Company  come  under 
it,  and  justly ;  but  if  ve  sanctity,  applaud,  acquit,  these 
crimes  in  Great  Britun,  the  world  may  believe  that  we  are 
fiivoorable  to  the  crimes,  because  individuals  in  the  country, 
and  possibly  the  public  itself,  may  have  in  some  instanoea- 
derived  pecuniary  profit  from  the  result  of  those  crimes.  We 
disU  then  be  the  very  thing  with  which  I  charge  Mr.  Hast- 
ings— that  odious  oharacter  of  a  judge  who  looks  at  the  oon- 
idction  (^  a  prisoner  as  an  advantage  to  himself  or  an  advan- 
tage to  hM  oountay ;  ftB  a  BOveieign  who  looks  npon  the  Crimea.' 
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of  luB  BubjeotB,  not  witli 'faotror,  but  as  a  resource  to  liisti 
exchequer.  There  is  h<H7id  injustice,  tyruiDical  oppression, 
injufltice  aggravated  by  being  committed  under  the  Bpedoue 
appearance  of  a  punishment  for  an  offence.  There  is  oppresr 
sioo  under  eTery  aggravation,  being  a  l^i;al  oppression  under 
the  name  of  crinunal  jurisdicUon  and  that  you  look  for 
resources  for  your  country  in  conviotii^  a  person  whom  you 
ought  to  judge  impartially. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  otJier  crimes  in  this  great 
impeachment  whicli  may  be  eqnal  to  diia ;  but,  while  my 
mind  is  full  of  this,  I  cannot  see  what  crime  could  be  fitter 
produced  to  show  the  intolerable  guilt  of  the  prisoner — 
showing  the  consequences  of  it  by  finally  ending  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Baja.  And,  lastly,  if  you  do  not  find 
lum  goilty,  and  if  you  do  not  g^ve  a  severe  punishment  (for 
nme  else  ooold  be  prooonnced),  your  Lordships  are  as 
gnilty  as  he;  and,  fearful  of  becoming  the  aveneers,  you 
become  the  ctHnpaoioos  in  his  crimes,  and  hold  forth  a  prin- 
oii^e  to  the  world  inoompatiUe  with  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation. 

I  leave  this  with  your  Lordships,  with  firm  and  full  confi- 
dence that  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  acquit,  and  thai^ 
when  ibund  gnilty,  the  delinquent  should  not  be  severely 
punished  ;  but,  with  tiiis  desire  and  protest  in  favour  of  the 
Conunons  of  England,  that  they  have  shown,  by  th^  im- 
peachment of  this  day  and  by  the  inetmctions  they  have 
given  me — which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  known  in  the 
speech  I  have  made  to  your  Lordships — that  they  abhor 
ul  injustice ;  but,  of  all  other,  that  injustice  which  clothes 
itself  ia  the  name  of  criminal  jurisdiction  is  most  otUons  and 
abominable ;  that  extortions  for  money  are  in  all  respects 
blameable,  but  infinitely  more  so  when  extorted  under  the 
name  of  a  mulct  and  a  fine. 

They  have  proved  that  these  are  the  crimes,  not  of  the 
English  nation — thev  are  not  the  national  character — tbev 
are  the  crimes  of  an  udividual  Englishman,  whom  they  wish 
to  punish.  But  it  is  for  your  lordships  to  follow  their  bright 
example,  to  do  that  which  will  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  the 
English  'character,  and  wiU  let  ue  lift  up  our  heads  in  the 
presence  of  Europe,  and  declare  proudly  to  the  world  in 
geneial  we  have  India  in  our  possesion,  we  govern  that 
country  upon  principles  of  liberty  and  justice ;  and,  if  crimes 
have  been  oommitted  there  that  throw  an  odium  upon  the 
British  name  in  that  country,  know  all  the  world  theae  are 
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nRB.in8.not  the  crimeB  of  Great  Britain  bat  the  crimes  of  Warren 
Hastiiigs.  We  have  fixed  them  upon  the  indiTidtial,  and 
exonlpated  the  nation  from  the  blackest  atun  ever  endea" 
TOnred  to  be  thrown  upon  this  conntr^. 

If  I  have  gone  more  at  length  than  I  should  hare  dono 
it  has  been  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  directed  us  to  adopt.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
state  fully  nnd  at  large  most-of  what  I  conceive  npplii^le 
to  the  Bubject.  Much  I  have  omitted  There  is  mnoh 
gleaning  for  any  one  who  would  do  me  the  honour  to  come 
ftfler ;  but  much  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  to  pro\-e 
that  this  is  an  important  Article  upon  whidi  you  should  find 
the  prisoner  guilty. 
pracUoDtn  One  word  more — I  have  heard  that  a  general  idea  has 
S^^l^  gone  forth  of  a  want  of  certainty  and  precision  in  some  o£ 
■"**■  ^ese  Articles.  I  think  there  is  no  such  want :  I  think  th^ 
are  drawn  in  the  beet  way  they  could  be.  But,  if  it  is  any 
convenience  to  your  Loi^hips,  Z  have  no  difficulty  to  state 
thatlconceive  in  this  Article  there  are  two  distinct  crimes — 
and  more  than  two,  as  crimes,  Z  do  not  charge  upon  Mr. 
Hastings — I  meanj  first  the  exaction  of  the  five  locft  of 
rupees,  and  afterwards  proceeding  up  to  Benares  and  at- 
tempting to  exact  five  hundred  thoneand  pounds,  and  the 
consequent  imprisonment  and  expnttdon  of  Cheyt  ^g; 
which  I  consider  as  another. 
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SPEECH  OF  CHAELES  GREY,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  CONTINUATION 
OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FIRST  ARTICLE  OF 
CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  BENARES  ;  25  I-^bbuut, 
1788. 


Mr  LoBDS,  —  I  am  appointefl  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  the  condnct  of  tfaia  prosecution  to  follow  tlie  honourable 
Manager  who  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing  yonr  Lord- 
ships, in  support  of  the  first  Article  of  charge  exhibited  by 
Ae  Commons  agunet  Warren  Hastings. 

Inferior,  my  Lords,  as  I  feel  myself,  to  the  discharge  of  so 
important  a  duty,  I  must  solicit  tW>m  your  Lordships  that 
candour  and  indulgence  from  which  I  know  I  may  expect 
every  proper  consideration.  If  to  this  there  could  be  added 
any  more  powerful  assurance,  to  support  and  encourage  me 
on  so  trying  an  occaraon,  it  would  be  my  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  of  which  I  am  appointed  to  stand 
forth  tlie  zealous,  though  weak  and  unworthy,  advocate. 

My  Lords,  the  parts  of  this  charge  that  are  more  imme-  Pwtaitfthe 
diately  assigned  me  are  those  which  relate  to  the  acts  com-  iuni^i?iba 
nutted  ailer  the  expuluon  of  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  ;  namely,  the  iu°*s>r- 
plunder  of  Bidjey  Gur,  and  the  subsequent  changes  made 
by   Mr.  Hastings   in   the   government  of  the  province  of 


I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  at  _ 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  duty,  if  I  cnll  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  some  obserrations  with  which  I  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  trouble  you  on  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
chaise,  rather  with  a  view  to  recal  to  the  recollection,  and 
by  ^at  means  to  fix  more  strongly  in  the  memory,  of  your 
Lordships  what  has  already  been  urged  by  my  honourable 
friend,  than  with  any  hope — which  would  indeed  be  pre- 
sumptuous— that  by  anything  I  can  say  I  shall  be  able  to 
add  to  the  force  of  what  has  been  so  fnlly  and  irresistibly 
detuled  bv  him. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  minre  particularly  wish  to  chcytsinB^ 
orU  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  because  the  prisoner  Jl^l^^^S' 
bimeelf  declared  that  it  embraces  tiie  whole  merits  of  the  •u>i»d>'7> 
[  mean  the  question  of  right    It  is  npon  this  he  has 
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a  g—.iT8g.  declared  bis  guilt  or  innocanca  ultimately  to  depend.  Mr 
Lords,  lam  willing  to  join  issue  with  him  upon  this  firound, 
and  to  meet  him  upon  the  prindples  which  be  himself 
aseertb    He  8870  in  ids  Narr^ve : — 

"  If  Rf^&h  Cheit  Siiif  poaseBied  the  lemeedaiy  of  Buiuia  in  hia  omi 
right,  ana  wHh  an  iDDenat  and  enflnriTc  autliori^;  if  he  owed  no 
i&f^MDix  to  the  Companj,  nor  obedieooa,  bqrmid  the  pejroent  of  a 
■tipukted  tribute;  I  am  liable  to  condemnation  for  exacting  othor 
duties  &om  him,  and  for  all  the  coniequenees  of  that  exaction;  and 
he  if  guiltlcM."  * 

I  "hen  j(Hn  issue  with  him,  and  I  undertake  to  prove  that 
the  Baja  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Company,  nor  obedience, 
beroDU  a  stipulated  tribote ;  meaning  by  obedience  a  com- 
pliance with  any  exaction  which  the   superior  goreniment 
might  think  proper  to  impose;  and  that  Mr,  Hastings  there- 
fore is  liable  to  condemnation  for  exacting  other  duties  from 
him,  and  for  all  the  consequences  of  that  exaction. 
Notdodrad      To  prove  this,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  tronble 
tSl^^d^'    your  LordahipB  with  any  discussion  of  the  rights  and^  tenure 
^!^t      of  Bnlwant  Sing;  whether  he  was  affiil,t  or  whether  he  waa 
'^■>*'  zamiodar  ;  whether  he  had  been  a  profitable  or  a  daiu[erous 

ally  to  the  Company.  These  ore  points  which  I  Uiink  little 
material ;  certunly  they  are  not  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  charge.  Sixoh  disouBsiona,  though  Mr.  Hastings 
has  thought  proper  to  provoke  an  argument  upon  them,  as  if 
in  them  were  contained  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause>  cer- 
tunly eannot  eventually  deinde,  though  they  may  serve  aa 
powerful  accessories  to  illustrate,  the  main  principle  on 
which  this  question  must  turn.     That  Bulnant  Sing  waa  a 

Eowerful  chief  or  samindar,  that  he  did  attach  lumBeu  to  the 
Inglish  government  in  India,  that  the  court  of  Directors 
did  think  him  of  signal  service  to  their  aflaira,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  those  servioee,  whether  supposed  or  real,  he 
waa,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  confirmed 
in  his  poBsessiona  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  them,  are 
points  which  oan  be  proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence :  but  whether  he  enjoyed  the  sovereign  state  of  an 
independent  prince,  or  whether  he  was  notlung  more 
than  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  subject  to  the   onrestnuned 

E>wer  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will  not  afiect  the  rights  of 
h^t  Sing,  which  were  established  on  the  pontiTe  aeonrity 

■  "Nuntire  of  the  Innrrcotloii,"  &&,  p.  11. 

LA  ftODcr  of,  at  oontnctor  tor,  the  lerenne  mider  the  natln  qrM«m.~- 
>n'»  Obuary  t^  Judicial  and  BtMJiut  Ttnu. 
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of  ffnut  or  oonpact,  perfectly  BuffioieDt  for  the  e«tabHsbment  »Pn|_iT«3- 
of  uuBchanre.  For  I  do  not  ezpeot  to  hear  it  averred,  even  in 
the  poliUcu  creed  of  Mr.  Hfutmgs,  that  what  we  had  given. 
we  had  a  ri^t  to  reenme,  merely  becaose  we  had  given  it.; 
the  terms  on  which  the  grant  had  been  made  having  been 
observed  by  the  part^  more  immediately  bound  by  them' 
with  the  atmoBt  pnnctuality  and  the  meet  perfect  good 
faith. 

But,  my  Lordd,  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  faeld  hia  territorieB,  and  ^^^^''^ 
all  the  rignta  annexed  to  tltem,  upon  other  prindplea  and  by 
another  tenure  than  the  mere  generosity  and  good-will  of. 
the  British  government.  He  held-  them  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  repeated  treaties — of  treatiea  which  had  bound 
the  former  sovereigns  of  Benares,  and  which,  on  the  transfer 
of  the  sverdgn^  to  the  India  Company,  were  con&'med 
beyond  all  posribiUty  of  dispute.  I  have  only  to  show  what 
Mr.  HaetingB'  own  oonatmction  of  the  rights  of  the  Baja  was 
under  these  treaties :  and  if  I  can  prove  that,  even  in  his  o{H- 
nion,  the  Raja  was  to  be  exempt  from  every  additional  demand, 
sod  subject  to  no  authority,  and  boond  to  no  extraordinary 
dotiee  beyond  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  there  oan, 
I  think,  be  littie  doubt  as  to  the  question  of  right  on  which' 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  has  deoland  his  guilt  or  innoceoca 
ultimately  to  depend. 

Mr.  Hastinin  savs  in  his  Narrative :—  Mr.  Hwt- 

"  On  the  BuccMrion  of  the  Nabob  AMof-ul-Dowlah,  the  righto  of  sove-  S^^m™ 
mgnt;  which  were  held  by  him  over  the  lemeedary  were  trwirferred  by  (^tfflns^ 
treaty  to  tite  Compaoy.    Those  riehta  wen  indispatkbly  bit,  and  became  ^iib. 
br  hi*  aUenatioD  of  them  a*  indiaputiblj  the  Company's;  and  eveiy. 
oUigation  of  fideli^  and  obedience  which  is  due  from  a  zemeedBi  to  the 
n^Kiior  nugistnte  by  the  cooatitutioii  of  Hindostan  became  u  much 
the  right  cX  the  Cominnj  from  Cheit  Sing  as  it  had  been  due  to  his 
temer  aovcrei^,  wkfa  tlie  additional  ties  of  ^titude  for  the  snperioi 
adrantagea  wbidi  he  waa  allowed  to  powtaa  with  his  new  relation.    The 
nnexampled  lem^  of  our  government,  in  tdinquishing  to  him  the  ina 
and  uncontroulea  rule  of  his  lenieedaiy,  subject  to  a  limited  annual  fine, 
and  the  royahiea  of  the  mint,  adminlatntion  of  justice  and  police,  ought 
to  have  operated  as  an  adthtional  claim  on  his  fidelity ;  but  evidently 
served  to  atlroulate  his  amtntion,  and  pofaaps  to  excite  in  his  mind  an 
Ofnnion  that  be  poMcssed  an  inherent  r^ht  of  self-dependency."  * 

I  must  b^  your  Lordships  to  bear  in  your  minds — for  Denaitfam 
the  &ct  is  material— this  one  drcumstance — thst  Mr.  Host-^f^^S^^ 
inn  claims  no  power  which  the  former  Mohammedan  9ove-^5?S^ 
reigns  of  Benares  had  not    "  The  rights  of  sovereignty  were  pav- 

*  "Nanrative  of  the  InKTrection,''  hc^  p.  S. 
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urnim.  trftnaferrea  to  the  Company."  True,  they  were  bo:  but  let 
m  ezuniae  a  Uttle  what  those  righte  of  sovereignty  were. 
In  the  inBtructions  sent  to  Mr.  Bristow,  relative  to  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  in  1775,  they  are  declared 
to  be  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority,  and  therefore  it 
ie  supposed  the  Waztr  can  have  no  objection  to  cede  rights 
wbu^  are  of  so  little  advantage  to  him.  But  Mr.  Hastings 
probably  will  object  to  that,  as  being  an  opinion  expressed  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  directions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  on  a  subject  he  had  uniformly  opposed  with  all 
his  influence)  which  opinion  therefore  cannot  be  binding 
upon  him.  But,  my  Lords,  that  is  not  my  only  dependenoe. 
I  have  Mr.  Hastings'  own  auth(mty  to  prove  that  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  righte  of  the 
Baja,  when,  in  the  year  1773,  he  interfered  to  prevent  Suja- 
nd-Dowla  from  seizing  the  forts  of  Bidjey  Gur  and  Luttee- 
poor,  and  from  exacting  ten  lacs  of  rupees  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  tribute.  It  then  appeared  that  the  Raja  pos- 
sessed certain  rights  whioh  were  not  on  any  account  to  bo 
invaded  ;  though,  at  that  time,  every  argument  of  political 
expediency — that  reprobated  argument  of  expediency,  which 
the  learned  GoonBel  told  us  the  other  day  was  the  foundation 
of  all  bad  precedents  and  the  source  of  all  injustice  (but,  bad 
■e  it  is,  if  he  deprives  Mr.  Hastings  of  that  ailment  I  fear 
he  will  deprive  nim  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  defence) — 
eveiT  tuvument  of  political  expediency  favoured  the  purpose 
of  the  Wazir,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  and  woe  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  new 
one,  in  oonjunotion  with  the  British  government,  for  the 
noble  and  generous  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Itohillas. 
But  these  rights  of  sovereignty  did  not  confer  on  Asoff-ud- 
Dowla,  who  succeeded  in  1775  to  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Oude  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  Beniires,  which 
was  theu  annexed  to  it,  the  right  even  of  levying  a  part  of 
the  tribute  in  advance.  Mr.  Hastings  himself  interfered  to 
prevent  the  Nawab  Asoff-ad-Dowut  levying  five  kcs  of 
rupees,  only  in  advance  of  the  stipulated  tribute,  though  for 
the  purpose  of  making  good  a  payment  to  the  Company  ;  and 
aatborised  Mr.  Bristow,  then  Besideot  at  Lucknow,  to  declare, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Company's  dependents  were  not  to 
be  infringe  upon ;  that  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  was  to  be  con- 
radered  in  that  light;  that  the  Wazir  must  expect  to  see  him 
protected,  for  he  was  not  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  his 
other  zamindars.    He  was  then,  it  seems,  upon  a  footing  some- 
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thing  better  than  that  of  a  mere  zunindar,  when  the  adminia-  n  Fn.  iTsa. 
tntioa  of  justice  had  not  yet  been  conferred  npon  him,  and 
when  he  was  not  inveflted  with  the  aymbolg  of  sovereignty, 
the  profits  of  the  mint,  and  the  administration  of  justice  and 
police. 

But  what  I  wish  yonr  Lordships   more  particularly  to  KaeOnr 
observe  is,  that  the  levy  even  of   a  part  of  the  stipulated  >dna«, 
tribute  in  advance  is  hero  considered  as  an  infringement  of  the  ^t^r^ 
rights  of  the  Raja,  which  the  Grovemor  Genenuand  Council,  S^^ 
as  guarantees  of  those  rights,  could   by   no  means  suffer. 
^_/brfton',we,succeediiig  to  the  sovereignty  ou  ihe  same  terms 
as   Asoff-nd-Dowla,   could   not  have  a  right  to  levy   any 
extraordinary  sums  beyond  the  stipulated  tribute. 

But  "  Eivery  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedience,  which 
was  due  from  a  zemeedar  to  the  superior  magistrate  by  the 
constitution  of  Hindostan,  became  as  much  me  right  of  the 
Company  from  Cheit  Sing  as  they  had  been  due  to  hb 
fcomer  sovereign."  This  too  I  acknowledge.  Every  obliga- 
tion of  fidelity  and  ali^iaoce  which  was  due  from  Cbeyt 
Sang  to  his  former  sovereigoa  certunly  became,  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  sovereignty  itself,  in  like  manner  due  to  whoever 
ebonid  succeed  to  that  sovereignty.  But  here  let  us  again 
inqaire  how  far  these  obligations  of  alle^anoe  and  fidelity 
were  due  to  his  former  sovereign.  I  answer,  so  far  na  he  was 
bound  to  a  regular  payment  of  his  tribute,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  his  ei^;agemente.  Beyond  this,  every  kind  of 
demand  and  every  spedes  of  exaction,  even  of  a  put  of  the 
stipulated  tribute  in  advance,  was  considered  as  an  undue 
exen»se  of  an  illegd  power  on  the  part  of  the  Warir ;  in  fact, 
a  power  which  he  had  not,  and  which  we  therefore,  succeed- 
ing to  the  sovereignty  on  precisely  the  Bame  terms,  could 
not  with  any  colour  of  justice  exercise  or  chum:  hut  least 
of  all  could  we  pretend  to  any  power  which  we  had  ourselves 
declared  not  to  be  vested  in  him,  to  be  contrary  to  the  faith 
oS  treaties  or  engagements,  call  them  which  you  will,  and 
had  therefore' prevented  his  exercising. 

But  to  these  obligations  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  were  Pretended 
joined  "the  additional  ties  of  gratitude  in  the  relation  in  ^msS^^ 
which  the  Bajah  stood  to  the  East  India  Company."     Grati-  Ennt<ide. 
tnde  for  what?     "  For  the  superior  advantages  which  he 
was  allowed  to  possess  with  his  new  relation."    What  were 
those  superior  advantages  ?     "A  free  and  uncontrouted  rule 
in  his  zemeedary,  subject  to  a  limited  annual  fine,  and  the 
roTalties  of  the    mint  and  administration  of  justice  and 
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n  F*a.iT88.  police ;  wfaioh  ought  to  have  operated  as  an  additional  claim 
on  hia  fidelity."  Here  then  we  hare  a  double  confirmation 
of  what  was  already  confirmed  beyond  all  poasibility  of  doubt 
or  hesitation,  and  further  evidence,  furoished  its  by  tlie 
accused  himself,  to  prove  what  was  already  incontestibfy 
established.  The  Rt^a  poeaeaeed,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a 
free  and  uncontrolled  authority  in  hia  zamindary,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  under  his  former  sovereigns,  but  he  posaeaaed 
them  wiUi  the  superior  advantages  which  the  unexampled 
lenity  of  our  government  had  bestowed  upon  him— he  pos- 
sessed them  subject  to  a  limited  annual  tribute,  with  an 
exemption  from  every  other  species  of  exaction.  Thoee 
lights  were  acknowledged  by  Mr.  HaetingB  himself,  con- 
finned  and  enlaived  by  additional  royalties,  an  extended 
jurisdiction,  and,  I  wish  I  oould  have  added,  the  superior 
good  faith  and  bomamty  of  the  gOTemment  on  which  he 
was  in  future  to  be  dependent  But,  my  Lords,  wlu^  ihe 
nnexampled  lenity  of  the  English  government  had  given  him, 
the  unexampled  perfidy  of  tiie  Governor  General  resumed; 
and  not  only  resumed  that  which,  though  our  free  gift,  could 
not  with  justice  be  resumed,  but  he  destrOTed  and  trampled 
on  those  very  rights  which  he  had  himseu  declared  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  superior  lord,  and  peculiarly  saored 
from  all  violation. 
Principle  of  But,  my  Lords,  waiving  the  particular  (uraumstanoes  in 
^^^  which  Cheyt  ^ng  stood  in  his  relation  to  the  Bnglish  govnn- 
^iJudS^^  ment,  let  us  examine  a  little  how  far  this  prindple  of  levying 
law.  any  sum  that  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  might  think  it 

necessary  or  expedient  to  impose  on  bis  vassal  is  justifiable, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law.  Por  tliia  is 
one  of  the  arguments  maintained  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well 
as  by  some  others,  that,  the  constitation  of  the  Hindoatan 
governments  neu'ly  resembling  our  old  feudal  institutiona, 
tiie  vassal  may  in  the  same  manner  be  called  upon  in  times 
of  extraordinary  emergency  for  extraordinary  aids;  that 
Cheyt  Sing  stood  precisely  in  that  predicament,  and,  the 
public  exigency  of  the  moment  making  the  demand  neoessary, 
as  news  of  the  war  with  France  had  just  been  received  at 
Calcntbt,  it  was  justifiable,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  the  teudal  law. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  the  necessity — at  least  at  the 
time  the  first  demand  was  made.  Tbat>  however,  has  already 
been  observed  upon  to  your  Lordships ;  and  it  will  be  fully 
proved,  under  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that. 
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u)  His  opittioQ  at  least,  no  sncli  necessity  existed.  Bat,  my  uFBB.i7»t. 
Lords,  allowing  it  to  have  existed  in  the  full  extent  in  whicn  — 
Mr.  Hastings  pretends  it  did,  I  should  still  argue  that  his 
particular  conduct  to  Cheyt  Sing  was  perfectly  unjustifiable, 
even  according  to  the  loose  prindples  of  the  feudal  institu- 
tions. I  allow  that  by  those  institntions  the  vassal  was 
bound  to  perform  certain  services,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  enjoyed  the  best  security  both  for  himself  and  his  pro- 
perty that  could  be  had  in  those  times  under  the  protection 
of  hi8  superior  lord.  He  was  bound  to  acoompany  him  witii 
a  certain  military  force  in  time  of  war,  and  to  pay  him  a 
stipulatedrent  in  time  of  peace.  But,  my  Lords,  those  services 
were  by  no  means  indefinite ;  they  were  precisely  marked  in 
the  terms  of  his  tenure.  Even  those  extraordinary  cases 
in  which  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  kingdom  were  imme- 
diately involved,  and  in  which,  therefore,  some  extraordinary 
contributions  might  be  expected — even  those  extraordinary 
OSes  were  themselves  specified  ;  namely,  the  captivity  of  the 
King,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  knighting 
of  bis  eldest  son.  According,  therefore,  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  feudal  law,  the  demand  of  any  extraordinary 
ram,  beyond  that  which  was  specified  in  the  terms  of  his 
tenure,  could  not  be  authorised :  and  even  upon  this  erouud, 
which  seems  to  have  been  chosen  as  a  peculiar  stroaghold  by 
Mr.  Ehstinga,  the  demand  of  any  such  sum  from  Cheyt  Sing 
—no  such  case  having  been  specified  In  the  terms  of  his 
agreement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  having  been  expressly  pro- 
vided against— cannot,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  that  I  can 
conceive,  ever  be  jastified. 

But,  my  Lords,  much  less  can  it  be  justified  when  we  con- 
nder  that,  by  no  law  and  by  no  institution,  neither  feudal 
nor  any  other,  with  all  his  wild  ideas  of  the  despotic  insti- 
tatee  of  Tameriane  and  Genghis  Khan,  under  no  law,  could 
it  ever  be  deemed  competent  for  the  sovereign  to  make  a 
partial,  perhaps  a  vindictive,  selection  of  any  rich  and  power- 
nil  individual,  to  impose  on  him  such  put  as  he  might  think 
proper  of  the  public  burdens,  without  making  a  proportion- 
able equitable  division  of  them,  according  to  their  different 
djilitiea,  among  all  the  classes  of  his  subjects.  I  think  there- 
fore there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  question  of 
right;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  hesitate  to  urge  this  coucln- 
tion,  established  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that  he  is  "  liable 
to  condemnation  for  exacting  other  duties  from  Cheit  Sing, 
and  for  all  the.  consequences  of  that  exaction." 
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siF>B.iTB8.     But  certMO  crimes  were   alleged  agunat   Chert   Smg, 
Crima        which  crimes  might  imply  a  foifeiture  of  his  righte.    Au. 
^SaSi       Hastings  says,  our  bounty  to  him  had  "  evideatly  served  to 
^gstoe,  stimulate  fais  ambition,  aod  perhaps  to  excite  in  his  mind  aa 
^Mtunor  opiDictn  that  he  possessed  an  inherent  right  of  self-depen- 
dency  ;"  and  Uiat  this  manifested  itself  in  an  intention  to  rebel 
and  a  preparation  to  throw  off  Us  all^iance  to  the  British 
government.     Let    ns    examine  in    what  tbis  and  other 
changes  agunst  him  consist. 
iMw  In  The  first  chaise  alleged  is  bis  delay  in  the  payment  of  the 

£«tr!b^  extra  five  lacs,  by  which  ruin  was  nearly  brought  on  the 
detachment  under  Colonel  Camao.  The  demand  being 
unjust,  not  only  the  delay  but  an  absolute  refusal  of.  the 
demand  cannot  be  criminal,  if  it  had  existed  :  but  to  that 
there  is  a  plain  and  distinct  answer,  an  answer  given  by 
Cheyt  Sing  himself ; — "  The  remitting  of  this  to  the  army 
did  not  depend  on  me.  If  any  delay  happened  on  this  head 
I  could  not  help  it.  If,  besides  the  payment  of  the  money, 
the  remittance  of  it  also  to  the  army  had  rested  with  me>  a 
delay  of  this  kind  should  not  have  happened."  Your  Lord- 
ships have  already  been  told  that  a  considerable  sum  had 
been  paid  to  the  Itesident ;  that  it  had  lain  in  his  hands  idle 
and  unemployed,  and  had  never  been  ordered  to  be  remitted  to 
Colonel  Comae ;  or,  if  it  had  been  ordered  and  not  remitted, 
it  was  owingto  the  Besident's  negligence  that  it  had  not  been 
remitted.  This  chai^  therefore  will  be  thoroughly  refuted 
by  the  evidence  which  we  shall  produce,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  L.ordahips  with  any  further  observations  upon  it. 
w...j_.  Xhere  is  a  second  charge:    but  neither   upon   that  will 

^  it  be  necessary  for  me  to   trouble  your   Lordships  much 
at  lenztb ;  as  Mr,  Hastings  himself,  although  he  put  it  in, 

ErobaUy  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  the  Baja's  guilt,  bos  declared 
e  did  not  oot  upon  it — that  was,  the  want  of  police  and  the 
mat-administration  of  a^rs  in  his  country ;  that  robberies 
and  murders  were  daily  committed ;  "  that  the  relations  and 
dependents  of  the  Kaja,  or  the  merchants,  whose  credit  was 
nseful  to  him  in  the  payment  of  his  revenue,  might  violate 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  impunity ;  and  the 
sacred  character  of  a  brahman,  or  the  high  rank  of  the 
offender,  were  considerations  which  stamped  a  pardon  on  the 
most  flagitious  crimes."  This  is  a  heavy  chaise,  if  it  were 
true ;  but  that  it  was  not  true  I  can  prove  by  that  same 
letter  in  which  the  cfaai^  is  made,  where  Mr.  Hastings  tells 
us  that  persons  who  had  acq^uired  independent  fortunes  in 
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other  parte  of  India  came  to  Benares  to  enjoy  them  in  the  uvu-im.. 
peaceful  shades  of  an  holy  retirement.     They  came  to  enjoy 
^em  in  quiet — in  a  spot  famed  for  licentioueneaa,  and  where 
&om  the  outr^es  that  were  daily  committed  there  waa  no 
aecuritj  either  tor  peraon  or  property. 

There  ie  a  third  cha^e;  namely,  the  refusal  to  supply  Befuni  to 
the  cavalry  which  Mr,  Haatinga  demanded.  Bat  neiuer  «^^. 
oaa  I  think  Cheyt  Sing  ciiminal  in  this  respect  I  most 
here  Dgnin  rcaiark,  that  the  demand  was  unjuat,  and  such  na 
Mr.  Hastings  had  no  right  to  make.  But,  arguing  from  lus 
own  account  of  it.  let  us  see  how  the  case  stood.  Mr. 
Hastings  first  demanded  two  thousand,  then  fifteen  hundred, 
afterwai-ds  one  thousand.  To  this  last  demand  Cheyt  Sing 
made  an  offer  of  fire  hundred  cavalry  and  five  hundred 
matchlock  men.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  think  proper  to  moke 
any  answer  to  this  offer :  and,  till  Cheyt  Sing  could  know 
whether  it  was  accepted  or  not,  he  can  hardly  be  swd  to  have 
absolutely  refused  compliance  or  to  have  merited  any  censure 
or  punishment,  nt  least  such  punishment  aa  Mr.  Haatinga 
thought  fit  to  infiict 

There  is  a  fourth  charge  ;  namely,  a  disposition  to  rebel  di^mmIUoii 
and  throw  off  obedience  to  the  British  government  That, 
however,  is  clearly  refuted  by  the  small  number  of  troops 
Mr.  Hastings  took  with  him  to  Benares.  And  although  tie 
declares  upon  oath  in  his  Narrative  that  he  thought  Cheyt 
Sng  enterbuned  such  designs,  yet  in  his  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons  he  eays  he  never  had  any  such  auspiclon. 

These  charges,  therefore,  my  Xiords,  I  think  cannot  be  con-  gQ^rioioQ 
sidercd  aa  of  any  great  weight     But,  unfortunately,  there  is  of^jtariuiw 
another  charge  alleged  against  Cheyt  Sing  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  vnith. 
and  that  I  fear  it  will  he  more  difiicult  to  refute :  of  that  I 
'  fear  I  shiill  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  guilty.     He  aays, 
in  enumerating  these  different  instances  of  criminality  in 
Cheyt  Sing,  "  It  was  reported  that  he  bad  inherited  s  vast 
mass  of  wealth  from  his  father,  Bulwant  Sing,  which  he  hod 
secured  in  the  two  strong  fortresses  of  Bidjey  Gur  and  Lut- 
teepoor,  and  made  yearly  additions  to  it"*    This  indeed  was 
agrievous  fault,  and  grievously  haa  Cheyt  Sing  answered  it 
l£is  was  a  fault  which  neither  the  public  exigencies  of  the 
Company  nor  the  private  rapacity  of  Mr.  Hastjngs  could 
suffer  him  to  pardon.     He  says,  "  Possibly  it  may  be  sus- 
pected— and  may  God  forgive    those  who  know  me  and 
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» fa*,  im.  ooantenanoe  the  HU8pici<m ;  I  have  no  title  to  on  exemptioD 

~~'      from  it  with  others — that  I  was  influenced  hj  a  secret  and 

mercenaiy  interest"  * 

xr.BHt-        My  Lorda,  in  the  first  plaoe  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 

JjgjfJ?'     Hastings  for  faarlDg  inoladed  me  in  this  anticipated  prayer 

^f^^       for  foigiveness.     I  believe  I  do  know  him ;  and  it  is  from 

nwTiiit*-     that  very  knowledge  of  him  and  his  principles  that  I  not 

only  Buspeot  but  accuse  him  of  such  mercenary  interest.     He 

goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  hkve  heard  of  the  practioe  of  bolting  out  the  terron  of  uithori^ 
and  the  denuntiationa  of  diaoiace,  dismiuioii  and  war,  ai  the  iDBtnunetita 
of  private  npadt]'.  Though  the  char^  if  true,  is  capable  of  positive 
conviction,  jet  I  know  of  no  direct  evidence  which  could  reAite  it  if  it 
were  Use;  for  no  one  can  be  consdoua  of  the  recoses  of  another's 

My  Lords,  1  will  t«ll  him  how  it  might  have  beea  refuted 
if  it  were  false-  It  might  have  been  refuted  by  entering 
upon  the  consultations  and  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  as  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  his  intentions  and  the  avowed  principles 
upon  which  lie  designed  to  act  If  the  crimes  of  Cneyt  Sing 
were  notorious,  if  the  principle  of  converting  his  contumely 
ioto  a  benefit  for  the  state — a  wicked  and  atrocious  principle, 
and  such  an  one  as  your  Lordships  will  not  countenance — -cmt 
if  it  be,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says,  a  principle  fit  to  be  acted 
upon,  he  ouebt  to  have  recorded  it  upon  the  consultations. 
He  would  iJien  have  had  a  fair  and  indubitable  appeal,  by 
which  he  might  have  refuted,  if  ialse,  any  charge  of.  a  secret, 
mercenary,  interest  that  might  be  alleged  against  him.  But 
he  Bays  he  did  not  ent«r  it  upon  the  consultations,  nor  did 
he  think  it  necessary  so  to  do,  because  this  plan  of  the  fine 
was  not  a  fixed  plan,  but  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances, 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  it  and  the  mode. 
o^ofhiB  jfy  Lords,  if  he  did  not  enter  it  upon  the  consultationa 
^»2"  because  it  was  a  thing  indefinite  and  not  fixed,  and  only,  as 
himiinate,  he  afterwards  tells  us,  a  speculative  resource,  why  then  did 
he  enter  a  false  and  evasive  minute,  which  he  might  after- 
wards alter  and  put  such  a  construction  upon  aa  he  pleased  ? 
The  avowed  intention  of  his  journey  to  Benares  was  to  "im- 
prove the  interest  the  Company  had  in  that  territory,  and  to 
form  such  arrangements  as  were  fit  and  consistent  with  the 
mutual  engagements  subsisting  betweenthe  Company  and  the 
Rfgah."   Tnb  he  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Council  as  the 
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olgect  of  his  jouroey  to  Benares ;  and  he  afterwardB  tells  ns  ig  m.  vm. 
that,  Cheyt  Sing  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  he 
thon^t  lus  proceedings  perfectly  consiatent  with  the  mutoal 
engagements  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Comjmny,  and 
that  this  plan  of  the  fine  was  the  verr  improvement  of  the 
CcHnpany's  interest  to  which  he  alladed  in  his  minute.  Per- 
haps, if  Cheyt  Sing  hod  bid  up  to  the  expecta^ons  of  Mr. 
HastingB  at  hia  own  sale,  and  that  fatal  event  afterwards 
had  not  happened  which  destroyed  all  measures  between 
them,  we  might  have  heard  of  a  very  diiferent  improvement 
of  the  Company's  interest,  and  of  very  different  arrangements 
mode,  conformable  to  the  engagements  subsisting  between 
Inm  and  the  Company. 

It  is  upon  this  ground — upon  the  concealment  and  mystery 
attending  this  tronsoctjon — upon  the  disavowal  of  hie  real 
purpose,  and  the  assigning  a  &lae  and  evasive  intention — it  is 
upon  this  ground  that  I  do  accuse  him  of  mercenary  interest. 
He  could  have  none  but  a  mercenary  interest,  or  some  other 
equally  corrupt  and  fraudulent  intention.  But  when  to 
these  circnmstdnces  of  concealment  and  mystery  is  added 
prevaricalaon  in  the  different  defences  he  has  given,  it 
amountd  to  a  great  deal  more  ttian  etupimon.  "  Quoa  Detu 
vuU perdere priut  demaUat*  is  an  old  and  established  maxim. 
It  has  been  principally  established  by  the  prevarications  of 
the  guilty,  by  whicn  they  have  themsdvea  amirded  the  means 
of  tbeir  conviction  when  all  other  evidence  has  fuled.  If 
ever  there  was  a  striking  proof  of  that  maxim  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr:  Hastings,  whose  contradictions,  incondstentses  xr.Hwt- 
and  prevarications,  are  not  lees  numerous  or  lees  various  ^g|^^ 
than  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged.  They  enable  iu 
in  many  instances  to  trace  his  windings  and  detect  his 
iniquities,  when  perhaps  it  might  have  been  impossible  hj 
other  means  to  trace  or  to  detect  them. 

At  the  tJme  he  wrote  this  Narrative  there  was  an  impu- 
tation of  one  motive  against  which  it  was  particularly  neces' 
sary  to  guard.  Perhaps,  conscious  that  it  was  his  real  motive, 
he  might  think — as  guilty  people  generally  do — that  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  were  directed  to  that  point  in  which 
he  was  most  criminal.  To  prove  he  was  not  actuated  by 
any  corrupt  interest,  he  tells  us  that,  before  his  departure 
fhnn  Calcutta,  he  tied  himself  down  to  a  deaded  process  and 
series  of  aots.  "Is  it  likely  or  morally  possible,"  says  he> 
"  that  I  should  have  tied  down  my  own  future  conduct  to  so 
dedded  a  process  and  snies  of  acts,  if  I  had  secretly  intended 
S  2 
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n  Pa.iia.  to  threaten  or  to  ase  a  degree  of  violence,  for  no  other  pnr- 
pose  than  to  draw  from  me  object  of  it  a  mercenary  atone- 
ment for  my  own  privBte  emolument?"  Then  this  fine  was 
not  to  be  regukted  hj  areumstances ;  it  wan  not  ft  epecula- 
tive  resource ;  it  was  fixed  and  uoalterable.  The  ability  of 
the  Saja  to  pay  was  notorious,  hie  Crimea  equally  notorious, 
and  Mr.  Hastinge  had  tied  him  down  to  a  decided  process 
and  series  of  acts  by  communication  with  his  colleague  in  the 
government,  Mr.  Wheler,  and  hia  two  confidential  agent«. 
Major  Palmer  and  Mr.  Anderson.  But  he  knew  that  nothing 
could  have  tied  him  down  but  the  entering  his  intention  on 
the  consultations ;  which,  if  fixed  and  irrevocable,  as  iu  bis 
Narrative  he  tells  us  it  was,  he  ought  to  have  done,  bat 
which  he  now  justifies  himself  for  not  having  done,  it  being 
necessary  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  a  brea<£ 
of  duty,  by  assigning  reasons  directly  contradicting  those 
be  then  assigned,  when  it  was  more  immediately  necessary 
for  him  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputation  of  a  corrupt 
motive. 
OffBroftbe  There  is  another  circumstanoe  attending  this  transaction 
Q*^^"'  which  proves  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  indeed  heard  "  of  the 
^^*^  practice  of  holding  out  the  terrors  of  authority  and  the 
denuntjations  of  disgrace,  dismission  and  war,  as  the  instru- 
mente  of  private  rapacity."  Your  Lordships  have  not  yet 
been  told  that  he  had  received  an  offer  from  the  Xawab  of 
Oude  for  the  purchase  of  these  territories,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  hisplans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Company's  in- 
terest He  says  he  had  never  an  intention  of  accepting 
such  an  offer,  but  that  if  he  held  out  such  an  intention  it  was 
only  in  krrorem,  Por  once  I  believe  him ;  for  I  believo  he 
nevCT  received  any  such  offer  ;  nor  will  your  Jjordships  think 
it  probable  that  uie  Wazir,  who  was  at  that  time  pennyleaa 
and  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
Company,  should  offer  to  purchase  other  parts  of  the  British 
dominione.  I  believe  it  was  held  out  in  terrorem,  to  prevail 
upon  Cheyt  Sing  to  bid  more  largely  for  bis  pardon :  and,  as 
it  was  Mr.  Hastings'  avowed  intention  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  or  make  him  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  I  am 
justified  in  that  belief.  These  were  the  designs  and  such  the 
principles  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  to  Benares. 
TbeB^-i  ^^^  ^j^  i^^t  ^i°i  °°  ^c  w^7>  meaning  to  show  him 
JJ^^^  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  attention,  with  a  nume- 
^^^^  rouH  attendance.  So  umfOTtunate,  however,  was  this  un- 
— < — ■    happy  prince,  that  everything  he  did — his  snbmlssive  and 
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humble  letters,  di^neting  b^  their  object  meanness,  butttPu-ins. 
which  Mr.  Hastings  terms  oflfeosive  in  style  and  unsatia- 
fitctorj^in  substance — that  not  only  those  were  construed  into 
a  defiance,  but  this  mark  of  his  atten^on  and  respect  was  con- 
strued also  into  a  proof  of  a  premeditated  scheme  of  rebellion. 
"At  Buiar,  Rwah  Chrit  Sing  pwd  me  the  customary  du^  of  respect, 
bj  advandng  to  that  place,  which  lay  neueit  to  the  boundaiy  line  of  his 
lenieedarr.  He  brought  with  him  >  grekt  fleet  of  bo&ts,  which,  as  I 
■ftenrards  learned,  were  crowded  vith  tva  thooMnd  armed  and  chosen 
men.  This  circumstance  was  noticed  b^  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
aecompanied  me,  and  was  certainly  a  deviation  from  the  estaUished  rules 
of  decorum ;  not  only  such  as  are  observed  from  rauala  to  their  auperiois, 
but  even  such  as  pus  between  eqoals."  * 

Eqnalsl  Snpeiiorel  He  I  Mr.  Hastings  the  superior  of  Cheyt 
l^g,  an  independent  Prince,  possessed  of  the  government 
of  a  country  wording  an  annual  revenue  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  nonnds  sterling,  and  contiuning 
nearly  two  millions  of  people  I  But,  my  Lords,  I  think  it 
will  not  appear  very  probnble  that  Cheyt  Sing  could  have 
any  such  oesizn  as  Mr.  Hastings  affects  to  impute  to  him ; 
for,  if  he  bai],ne  would  not  have  trusted  himself  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  first  l^ing  lie  did,  though  he  came  with  these  two  1V,>N» 
tbonsand  men  ready  prepared  for  open  rebellion,  was  to  iiimKir 
go  and  meet  Mr.  Hastings  on  board  his  own  pinnace,  iiaiui^- 
unarmed  and  undefended,  and  to  surrender  himself  entirely  po"'- 
into  his  power.  Of  the  conversation  that  passed  in  the 
pinnace  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  kept  no  minutes,  because  it 
formed-no  part'of  his  plan.  I  believe  it  did  notj  neither 
did  the  patient  submisfion  of  the  Buja  form  any  part  of  the 
^n.  In  that  interview  he  affirmed  his  olle^ance  to  the 
Company  with  the  most  solemn  protestations,  accompanied 
with  a  circumstance  of  proof  which  ought  to  have  been 
satisfactotT  to  a  mind  less  obdurate  than  that  of  Mr.  Hasting.^ 
He  placed  his  turban  on  his  knee ;  an  action  which  denotes 
in  that  country  the  abandonment  of  life,  property,  and  every 
earthly  possession,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
person  before  whom  an  act  of  such  abject  humiliation  is 
performed.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  The  Baja's 
humiliation  had  only  been  private,  it  had  only  passed  on 
board  his  jHunace ;  his  private  resentment  might  be  satisfied 
with  it,  but  Ills  pride  was  not  yet  gratified.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Cheyt  Sing  should  be  humbled  in  the  sight  of  his 

•  "K«mtiTe,"pi  1. 
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at  rss.  iT«8.  own  peoj^ ;  thai  be  Bhould  be  degraded  and  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  that  all  mankind  eJiould  know  that  if  he 
was  a  great  piiooe,  Mr.  Haetings  was  a  great  king. 
TbeBiria  The   first   thing  he  did  on   his  arrival  at  Benares,  was 

^f^n-     peremptorily  to  forbid  him  bis  presence :  tbat  alone  was  an 
^^J^^j    act  of   considerable  disgrace  and  degradation  to  the  Kaja. 
^Sted.      But,  however,  this  was  not  enougli.    It  was  neceseary  that  be 
should  feel  the  weight  of  Mr.  Hastings'  authority.    In  order  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  serious — be  must  indeed  have  been 
iocredulous  if  be  was  not  already  convinced  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  serious — he  was  put  under  arrest.     To  this  also 
the  patient  man  quietly  submitted.     In  the  course  of  this 
arrest  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hastmge  two  letters,*  in  the  same 
offensive  terms  and  in  the  same  style  of  doEance  with  tbat 
which  I  bad  the  honour  of  reading  to  your  Lordships  when 
my  honourable  friend  opened  the  first  part  of  this  charge. 
He  says :  — 
»  iS?*"     "At  this  time  Mr.  Winiun  MKrkhkm,  bang  come  to  me,  hu  infonned 
IdR*.  me  that  ^iir  Highncw'  onlere  are  th^  I  should  lenuun  under  a  guard. 

Mj  protector,  1  before  represented  to  you,  on  boBid  your  piniuce,  that  I 
was  theaervant  of  the  honourable  Company,  and  was  ready  from  my  heart 
and  soul.  Whatever  may  be  four  pleasure,  do  it  with  yovi  own  hands : 
I  am  yonr  slave.    What  oocawon  cxn  there  befiwa  guwd?" 

There  are  other  letters  to  the  same  purpose,  with  which 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships.  I  am  sure  they  must  be 
disgusting  to  your  Lordships,  as  they  are  to  every  good  and 
generous  mind. 

"  From  the  apparent  despondency  with  which  these  letters  were 
written,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  I  thought  it  netesaary  to  gi\-e  the  B^ah 
some  encouragement,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  the  folio  wine  answer: 
Hr.  Hast-  '  I  have  received  your  two  arzees  m)m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Msrknam,  and 
InRi'aiuwer.  ^pjg^lim^  their  contents.  That  gentleman  will  wail  on  you  in  the 
afternoon  and  explain  particulars,  od  your  mindat  rest,  anddo  not  con- 
ceive any  terror  or  apprehensioD.'  "f 

This  was  the  consolatory  style  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 
to  relieve  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  Prince  from  the  terror 
and  apprehension  which  you  will  tmuk  be  had  too  justly  con- 
ceived. 1  do  not  myself  think  they  were  much  calculated  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  I  rather  think  they  ought  to  have 
uuonrmed  bis  terror  and  apprebeasions.  He,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  willing  to  receive  them  in  tbat  light,  and  wrote 
again  to  Mr.  Hastings  thanking  him  for  hia  goodness,  and 
aguQ  throwing  himself  upon  his  generosity  aud  bis  mercy. 

*  Frinled  in  Huti^  "  NarraliTe,"  p.  SI.  f  Ibid.,  p.  S3. 
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There  IB  a  point  bOTond   which  human  nature  "  cannot  w  fwa.  im. 
brook  indigoity  or   aimer   insult     Weakness  itself  by  re- 
peated outrages  will   at  last  be  roused  to   resistance   and 
endeavour  to  throw  off  that   tyranny  which   becomes  too 
intolerable  to  be  endured. 

The  Hindus  are  the  most  mild,  the  most  patient,  and  the  ^"^f^ 
most   enduring  people  upon   earth.     The  system  of  their  Bj^'>  >ab- 
laws,  the  form  of  their  government,  the  tenets  of  their  reli-  °°^ 
ffion'  and  the  habits  of  their  education,  all  join  to  confirm 
in   them   that   mildness,   gentleness   and   humanity,   which 
Datnre  itself  seems  to  have  implanted  in  them  as  the  pecu- 
liar and  dietinguisfaing  characteristic  of  their  disposition.    If 
anything  could  so  far  provoke  and  exasperate  such  a  people 
M  to  make  them  fot^et  those  qualities,  it  would  be  the  mght 
of  any  indignity  offered  to  their  Prince,  to  whom  they  are 
attached  with  we  highest  enthu^asm,  not  only  as  their  civil 
governor,  but  as  the  head  of  their  religion. 

The  first  circumstauce  of  hia  arrest  bad  not  failed  to  pro- 
duce some  symptoms  of  discontent.  Troops  of  armed  men, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us,  had  come  from  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  river,  and,  assembling  tumultuouely  about  the  palace 
had  shown  some  disposition  to  attempt  a  rescue.  On  this 
account  he  had  sent  to  Major  Popham  for  a  reinforcement, 
in  order  to  support  the  guard  who  were  already  placed  over  the 
Raja ;  who,  it  seems,  were  without  anununition,  and  incapable 
of  resisting  so  numerous  a  body,  in  cafie  they  should  he  incited 
to  attack  uem.  Though  assembled  in  this  manner,  however, 
they  had  remained  quiet,  still  obedient  to  the  desires  and  oom- 
mands  of  their  Prince,  though  di^raced  and  in  captivity.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  guard,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  not  have  done  so,  but  from  a  circumstance  which  at 
last  happened,  and  which  was  too  great  an  insult  even  for  their 
patience  to  bear.  A  chobdar,  or  bailiff,  came— a  vile  wretch,  iS^SSV 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who,  forsomecrimes  of  which  apencn? 
be  had  been  guilty,  had  beeu  formerly  punished  by  Chey t  Sing,  ^^t^ 
and  who  on  that  account  had  conceived  some  enmity  gainst 
the  anliappy  Prince — was  sent  by  Mr.  Markham  with  a  mes- 
sage to  him,  and  now  took  this  opportunity  of  procuring 
himself  that  malignant  pleasure  which  none  but  a  base  and 
brutal  mind  can  feel — that  of  insultine  a  superior  already 
humbled  by  disgrace  and  misfortune.  He  approached  Ch^ 
Sing  with  Uiis  message,  while  at  his  devotions,  in  the  sight 
of  his  people,  and  interrupted  aad  reviled  him  in  terms  of 
the  grQBBest  abus!»  and  most  shockiDg  indignity.  .  This  was 
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ulto-iTts.  more  than  even  thU  paUcnt  people  coold  bear.  All  thar 
inni^^^^kion  best  feelings  were  snocked,-  onu,  their  Buperstitious  pr&- 
^^  judioee  co-operating  with  their  rage,  they  could  be  no  longer 
reatnuned  either  hj  the  entreaties  of  Cheyt  Sing  or  the 
danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  They  broke  into 
the  pahice ;  and  what  follows  is,  as  Mr.  Hastings  h.i8  truly 
said,  a  scene  of  too  much  horror  to  be  described.  The  first 
TJctJm  of  their  resentment  was — as  he  deserved  to  be — the 
insolent  chobdar.  The  whole  guard  suffered  the  same  fate. 
During  the  confusion,  Cheyt  Sing  found  means  to  efTeot  his 
escape  ;  and  the  reinforcement  sent  by  Major  Popham  arrived 
just  ID  time  to  witness  the  last  groans  of  their  companions, 
without  being  able  to  afford  them  any  relief.  Their  blood 
be  on  his  head  by  whose  pride,  rapacity  and  injustice,  they 
were  thus  wantonly  sacrificed  I 
imimw''*  Bat  shall  we  impute  this  to  any  premeditated  rebelUon 
^^^  on  the  part  of  Cheyt  Sing?  To  entertain  bo  absurd  on 
fig^l^^^  idea,  we  must  first  suppose  that  he  was  possessed  of  some 
familiar  spirit  who  conveyed  to  him  private  intelligence  of 
the  secret  designs  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  that,  possessed  of 
this  intelligence,  he  waited  till  this  moment  of  favourable  pro- 
vocation. But  if  proofs  were  wanting  to  show  there  conld 
not  exist  any  such  concert  among  them,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  in  the  very  circumstances  by  which  this  tumult  was 
provoked  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  If  there 
hod  been  any  concert  or  premeditation,  would  it  not  have 
been  natural — Mr.  Hastings  has  told  us  it  would  have  been 
eosy^for  them  to  have  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
quarters,  where  there  was  no  force  to  resist  them,  and  they 
were  sure  of  meeting  with  no  oppo^tion  ?  There  they  might 
have  broken  that  magic  talisman  in  which  the  essence  of  the 
British  government  was  contained,  and  relieved  themselves 
for  ever  both  from  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  But,  follow- 
ing the  fiist  impulse  of  their  rage,  they  had  broken  out  and 
revenged  the  injury  offered  to  their  Prinoe.  He  being  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies — for  during  the  tumult  he 
found  meaus  to  escape  through  a  wicket  which  opened  to  the 
river^  the  banks  of  which  being  exceedingly  steep  in  that 
place,  he  let  himself  down  by  turbans  tied  together  into  a 
boat  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and  got  in  safety  to  the 
opposite  shore-T-they  nude  no  further  attempt,  but  fiocked 
tumultuously  afler  him.  This  is  a  strong  and  convincing  ' 
proof  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  premeditated 
dengn  or  concerted  echeme  of  rebellion.     But,  if  there 
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wanted  proof,  there  is  still  more;  for  Chejrt  Sing,  now  the  it nn. itw. 
mask  waa  thrown  oflF, — thatheh&d  it  in  hia  power  effectually 
to  destroy  the  British  goTemment — for,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
tells  us,  there  waa  a  general  insurrection  in  his  country,  nil 
tlie  people  to  a  man  having  token  up  arms  in  his  support- 
on  the  very  night  on  which  he  escaped,  wrote  another  of 
these    contumacious   letters  to   Mr.  Hastings,   offering    toH<aoirvrut 
surrender  himself,  begging  him  only  to  spare  hie  life,  and  him^r" 
declaring  that  he  was  his  Bervant  in  every  respect.     But  ^^^ 
Mr.  Hastings  tells  us  he  considered  hiiOBelf  as  now  engnged 
in  a  civil  war,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  terms.     The 
force  he  had  with  him,  however,  was  not  sumdent  to  with- 
stand  the  rage  of  a  whole  country;    he  was  accordingly 
forced  to  retire  secretly  in  the  night,  and  get,  with  what 
haste  he  could,  to  a  place  of  safety — to  Chunar. 

In  the  first  engagements  with  our  troops  Cheyt  Sing  was 
victorious,  owing  perhaps  principally  to  the  ardour  and 
superior  numbers  of  nis  people,  and  the  misconduct,  I  believe, 
in  some  instances,  of  our  officers.  But  not  even  by  success 
could  his  mind  be  einted ;  and,  with  this  advantage,  he  still 
continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Hastings  letters  of  the  most 
abject  sabmtseion.  One  of  these  I  snail  beg  leave  to  read  to 
your  Lordships  :^ 

"  Wben  1  waited  apon  ycmx  Htghoets  in  your  pionaoe,  I  Kptcseated  Letterof 
to  jaa  evervthiag  which  wu  propes  to  be  repteaented — that  mf  life,  mj  ^^^!b°" 
countrj  »n3  property,  belonged  toyourHiffhneas — requeating  that  you  flnt  nic- 
would  order  whatever  was  yoiir  pleaaure,  ana  that  I  was  ready  to  obey  it  n**^ 
frith  pleaaure.  I,  besidea,  peTfonned  all  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
hnmili^,  and  Kpreiented  all  the  psrticulan  with  a  tiew  to  tiie  present 
time ;  tot  I  well  knew  that  as  soon  as  Owian  Sing  ihould  be  introduced 
to  your  Highuesa,  Mr.  Markham  and  the  moulanes,  &c.,  having  settled 
tliis  plan,  would  make  you  conceive  displeamre  agiunst  me.  At  that 
time  yonr  Highneu  answered  that  yon  had  no  bnginess  with  my  life  or 
pruptrty;  that  you  had  not  given  admisaion  to  Owian  Sing  or  any  of  his 
people;  that  you  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  mj  relictions.  What 
crime  did  I  afterwards  commit,  that  by  the  advice  of  my  enemies  you 
should  lEBolve  to  confine  me  with  such  disgrace  ?  However,  I  remained 
nntil  eveninfc  in  confinement,  and  behaved  in  no  o&erwise  tJian  with  the 
greateat  bnmility  and  obedience.  I  addreased  several  anees,  expresiing 
mj  leadineas  to  obey  yonr  orden,  and  that  I  was  your  slave,  and  was 
ready  with  my  life  and  property.  Observe  that  Cheit  Ram  chubdaz 
came  to  me,  and  reviled  me,  and  with  a  loud  vmce  gave  both  me  and  my 
people  the  vilest  abuse.  'lie  people  of  the  Sirkar  first  fired  balls  ^m 
then  guns  and  discharged  tneir  muskets.  Immedistely  the  tumult 
arow^  and,  notwiUistanding  my  most  earnest  request  for  uiem  to  desist, 
no  one  wonld  bear  me.  Myself,  after  being  wounded  by  a  sword  in  the 
band  of  the  captun,  escaped  with  Ufe  from  that  imminent  danger,  and 
ntUnw  idthU.    U  70a  will  examine  with  an  eiye  <rf  jnstiGs  and  not 
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117x0.1788.  liiten  to  talebeuen  and  infonnen,  joa  irillflndiio  crime  in  m^  and 
— .  jrour  mind,  which  is  tlte  miiror  of  the  norld,  will  1  am  certain  wprove  of 
it.  I  have  before  addressed  tuzees  to  yon,  but  hare  not  jet  been  Dononied 
with  an  uuwer.  Owaan  Sing  has  not  jtt  ceased  from  mining  the  afflain. 
Should  now  mj  life  and  honour  be  left  to  me,  I  am  yonr  slave.  Beacnm 
Pundit  will  have  tepresented  my  situation  to  you,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so."  • 

In  another  of  theee  letters  he  eaje : — 

"Although  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  fault,  jet  the  slave  is  bj  all  meaoa 
crinunal,  and  the  buuneaa  of  the  master  is  to  pardon.  Bj  the  blewng  4^ 
God,  your  Highness  is  the  master  and  is  just ;  let  bim  consider  that  in  all 
the  mtee  battles  the  arm;  of  the  Sirktw  was  the  aggressor."t 

^J,[^2°J^  My  Lords,  to  these  letters,  which  Mr.  Hastinss  says  con- 
Mr.  Hut-  tdned  only  expressions  of  slight  concern,  and  profeaaions,  but 
"^  indefinite  and  unapplied,  of  fidelity,  he  thought  proper  to 

return  no  answer.     If  he  had  accepted  the  submission  of  the 
Kaja,  all  that  horrid  scene  of  blood  and  devastation  would  have 
been  spared  which  afterwards  followed,  and  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Haatinga'  cnmes  would  not  have  been  full.     His  resent- 
ment was  not  to  hb  satisfied  but  by  the  complete  ruin  of 
Cbeyt  Sing  and  the  complete  devastation  of  hia  country, 
to^rtion    This  was  too  soon  efFeoted ;  for  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of 
«Mmti7by   right,  Supported  Only  by  irregular  troops  and  a  tumultuous 
tnofi.        though  an  attached  and  zealous  people,  could  not  prevul 
against  the  more  regular  troops  and  the  more  effectual  dis- 
cipline that  fought  under  the  banners  of  injustice  and  oppre&- 
sion.      The  whole  country  was  soon  reduced,   and  Qieyt 
Sing  driven  out,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  to  seek  for  an 
asylum  in  the  arms  of  our  enemies. 
^^fl~M"»        Such  was  the  unexampled  lenity  of  the  English  govem- 
^nuniioi    mcnt,  and  such  the  superior  advantages  which  were  ccxoferred 
Hr.  Hu^     on'ltaja  Cheyt  Sing  in  the  transfer  of  his  sovereignty  from  a 
ingi.  Mohammedan  prince  to  the  English  East  India  Company — 

from  a  barbarian  bred  up  in  habits  of  despotism  to  the  mild 
and  more  enlightened  rule  of  a  free  and  civilised  people — from 
a  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant  who  respected  neither  the  interest 
of  humanity,  the  tiea  of  engagements  or  the  happineaa  of 
his  subjects,  whose  will  was  his  law,  and  want  of  power  the 
only  restr^nt  upon  his  will,  to  a  people  filmed  for  public 
futh  and  a  strict  observance  of  all  engagements ;  whose  native 
government  is  formed  on  principles  the  most  consonant  to 
the  common  interests  of  humanity ;   where  the  laws  are 

,  ■  Fiiptod  in  HasUnga' "  NarntWe,"  Apptodix,  p.  106.     .  f  Ibid.,  p.  IW.  - 
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arior  to  the  will  of  tiie  sovereign ;  where  the  nieaneet  indi'  n  tbb.  vm. 
i^nal  has  a  sure  asylum  from  oppression ;  and  which,  [where 
the  goTernment  ?]  by  BeeunDg  all  orders  of  men  in  tlie  full 
enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights,  as  far  as  they  can  be  enjoyed 
under  any  system  of  government,  might  seem  to  give  that 
additional  confidence  and  security  to  the  Raja  which  such 
principles  natuislly  tend  to  iaspire,  if  anyndditional  confidence 
and  security  were  necessary  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
solemnity  of  a  strict  engagement  But  Mr.  Hastings  does 
not  allow  that  the  mild  and  liberal  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  hare  yet  been  able  to  supersede  the  despotic 
institutes  of  Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan.  No,  not  the 
institutes,  but  the  practice  of  tyraats  and  usurpers  was  a 
'  rule  of  govenunent  better  suited  to  his  genius,  and  better 
calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  base  purposes  of  bis' 
eorruption.  Acooniingly^  my  Lords,  this  unhappy  Prince 
experienced  under  an  Ei^luh  Ghiveroor,  unrestrained  \fy 
English  laws,  all  the  a^p^vated  evils  of  extortion,  injustice 
mnd  oppression.  Instead  of  protection  he  met  with  wrong  and 
nolenoe — instead  of  good  faith,  the  most  unexampled  perfidy. 
Butead  of  a  mild  and  lenient  government,  the  most  cruel  an4 
afflicting  tyranny;  and  that  mind  which,  in  one  of  the  letters 
I  have  just  read  to  your  Lordships,  he  calls  the  mirror  of 
the  world,  he  found  to  be  the  mirror  of  every  vice,  every 
wickedness — of  pride,  avarice,  implacability  and  falsehood. 
Qwu  ret  luxuriet  inflagitiU,  cntdeliiaa  in  tuppliciU,  avariiia 
ht  rapinii,  tuperbia  in  eontumelHs,  efficere  potuitiet, — all  these 
things,  to  a  degree  of  aggravation  and  an  extent  that  a  good 
Dund  cannot  conceive  or  tJie  most  patient  spirit  endure,  all 
these  did  Cheyt  Sing  suffer  under  the  merciless  grasp  of  tbat 
fell  and  insatiate  tyrant 

My  Lords,  such  were  the  uses  to  which  Mr.  Hastings 
applied  that  power  wlridi  he  justifies  by  the  extun^des  of 
Aliverdy  Khan  and  Cosnm  Ali.  The  rest  of  this  charge  is 
a  continuation  worthy  such  a  beginning ;  for  now  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  left  no  object  for  his  resentment — that 
Cheyt  Sing  had  been  ruined,  expelled,  an  exile  utd  a 
wanderer — that  everything  had  yielded  to  the  furious  torrent 
of  his  rage  and  his  ambitioQ — my  Lords,  we  still  see  his  eye 
red  with  indignation,  the  ministers  of  vengeance  still  wfuting 
on  his  nod,  nod  this  unhappy  coimtry  not  yet  exempt  from 
tile  sconige  of  his  oppression. 

My  L^^  the  remaining  parts  of  this  charge  form  such  a 
sequel  ae  might  have  been  expected  from  such  beginnipga: 
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u  Fbb.  1T8S.  Tbey   are   horrid   illnBtratioiiB  of  the    dreadful  effects   of 

atbitrary  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  wicked  meo,  acquired 

by  bftd  means  and  exercised  upon  worse  printuplea. 

^H^B  The   next  instance  of   crimiiuJity   alleged    t^oinat   the 

^n?nn  '^'  prisoner  nt  the  bar,  in  the  Article  now  before  your  Lordships, 

^^n^„  relates  to   the  plunder  of  Bidjey  Gur.     This  waa,  oa  Mr. 

ofBldjer     Haetinffa  has   told  us,   an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  to 

which  Cheyt  Sing  had  retired  on  the  rapid  success  of  our 

arms ;  but  which  he  afterwords  abandoned,  taking  with  him 

B  considerable  treasure  in  money  and  jewels,  on  the  approach 

of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Popham.     Tlic 

only  persons  therefore  remaining  in  the  fort,  when  besieged 

by  the  Ekiglish  troops,  were  Poona,  the  mother  of  Cheyt 

Sag,  his  wife,  and  the  remaining  women  of  Ihe  bmily  of 

bis  father. 

The  prisoner  is  charged  with  having  ordered  the  eeizore 
of  this  fort  and  all  the  property  contfuned  in  it,  without 
inquiring  whether  it  belonged  to  Cheyt  Sing  or  his  mother, 
and  without  pretending  that  this  woman  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crime  or  of  any  offence  whatever  against  our  govern' 
ment.  He  is  ftirther  charged  with  having  stimulated  the 
army  to  rapine  and  outrage  by  the  orders  given  by  him  for 
the  division  of  the  property  found  in  the  fort  as  plunder. 
It  is  also  stated,  as  an  a^ravation  of  this  part  of  his 
offence,  that  he  showed  a  spirit  of  iusolence  and  r^enge  in 
the  orders  he  gave  respecting  the  Bani ;  that  by  giving  the 
property  fonnd  in  the  fort  to  the  army  he  completely  miled 
in  tnat  which  he  avowed  to  be  his  purpose,  namely,  the 
obtaining  a  sum  of  money  for  the  Company ;  and  that  he 
endeavoured  to  resume,  by  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  detach- 
ments, what  he  had  onlawfolly  granted  them  by  a  breach  of 
duty  to  his  constituents. 

Mr,  Hastings,  in  hie  answer  to  this  part  of  the  charge, 
admitting  all  the  facts,  except  the  having  given  nny  such 
orders  as  are  stated,  by  which  a  spirit  of  rapacity  was 
excited  in  the  soldiety,  says  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  faith  with  them,  or  of  any  breach  of  duty  to  bis 
consUtuents,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  right  to  divide  the 
property  found  in  the  fort  under  any  authority  given  by  him. 
How  for  this  denial  is  founded  in  truth  I  uiiQl  proceed  to 
show,  and  on  what  ground  it  is  that  Mr.  Hastings  expects 
credit  from  your  Lordships  in  declaring  himself  innocent  of 
a  charge  of  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  convict 
Um  upon  the  dearest  teatimony — the  testiiaony  of  the  aconsed 
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himself;  the  prindpal  evidence  I  shall  use  being  the  evidence  ^  i^ms- 
(rfWarren  HastiDgs. 

It  13  not  necewftry  to  detiul  to  your  Lordships  a  long  ^^?2"^ 
account  of  our  military  operations  subsequent  fo  the  Sight  the  cBptun 
of  Cheyt  Sing.     It  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  a  rapid  ^'hsjot 
conquest   of    the  whole  country  —  and  hoiv   could    it  be  ™pi>»". 
otherwise  in  a  country  filled  only  with  irregular  troops  and 
defenceless  persons,  for  such  were  the  mighty  preparations 
Cheyt  Sing  had  made  for  hU  intended  rebellion? — Major 
Fopnam  advnnced  to  Bidjey  Gur.      It  appears  that,  soon 
after  the  place  was  invested,  Fanna  offered  to  capitulate. 
Her  offersj  however,  were  so  unreasonable  that  they  could 
not  be  accepted;  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  was  reduced  to 
all  the  extremities  and  hardship  which  persons  who  are 
besieged  usually   suffer   that   she   wrote   a  letter   to   that 
respectable  character  of  whom  your  Lordships  have  heard — 
Cantoo   Baboo,   the  banya  of  Mr.   Hastings  —  beseeching 
him  to  sue  for  safety  and  protection   for  her  person  ana 
honour.    In  consequence  of  this  letter  Cantoo  was  despatched 
to  the  fort ;  articles  of  capitulation  were  soon  agreed  on ; 
and  the  troops  of  Major  Popbam  took  possession  of  the  placa 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  two  ^^^ 
letters  to  Major  Popbam  relative  to  the  conditions  to  bej'jJVS*^ 
granted  to  the  B.'ini,  and  granting  to  the  detachment  as  a  jytj^^^ 
reward  of  their  services  all  the  property   that  might  be  Rnntcd  m 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  these  letters^  supported  by  some 
oral  testimony  which  at  a  proper  period  we  shall  produce, 
that  we.  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  of  havmg  stimulated  the  army 
to  rapine  and  outrage.  These  letters  will  be  read  in  evi- 
dence.* I  shall  therrfore  only  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
mich  parts  of  them  as  will  tend  to  muce  the  matter  dear 
and  intelligible. 

In  the  first  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Bani : — 

"  I  apprehend  that  she  will  contriTo  to  ddiaiid  the  cnptors  of  a  con- 
adenble  port  of  the  bootf ,  by  being  Buffered  to  retire  without  exunina- 
tion ;  hut  this  is  jour  consideration  nnd  not  mine.  I  should  be  sorrf 
that  ytnir  officers  snd  soldiers  lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to  which  thef 
an  so  well  intitled,  but  I  cannot  make  any  otgection,  as  ;ou  must  he 
the  best  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  promised  indulgence  to  the 
Ranee." 


*  nw  letters  are  looted  at  length  in  dWlUnnteicf  the  Svidenee  taken  at 
the  Trial."  &&,  pp.  sea,  SSS. 
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nnB.iTsa.      In  the  next  he  says : — 

"  If  dhe  complies,  as  T  eipect  ibe  will,  it  will  be  your  part  to  secure 
the  fort  and  tne  propertj  it  contains  tot  the  benefit  of  f  ouTBelf  and 


It  IB  upon  the  authority  of  these  letters  that  we  hare 
,  ventured  to  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  of  having  Btiuiulated  the 
army  to  r^ine  and  outrage.  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  thought 
by  your  Lordships  a  sufBcient  aathority  to  establish  and 
support  die  truth  of  this  allegalioD.  They  carry  with  them 
their  own  comment ;  for  never  was  there  given,  I  will 
venture  to  say  never,  bv  a  freebooter  to  his  associates,  or  a 
captain  of  biuiditti  to  the  gang  under  his  command,  a  more 
direct  instruction  to  pluuuer  and  pillage  whomever  they 
may  meet,  without  any  r^ard  to  age,  sex  or  condition,  or 
the  common  feelings  of  humani^:  and  such  were  the 
effects  they  produced  upon  this  army : — 

"  The  Bauee  left  the  ftni  attended  bj  300  women,  under  the  ftith  at 
certain  articles  b^  which  16  per  cent,  wu  to  be  reserved  to  her  on  all  the 
property  found  in  the  fort,  with  a  safe  tetirement  for  herself  and  her 
sttendauta." 

These  were  the  principal  articles  of  capitulation ;  to  these 
the  &ith  of  the  British  commander  was  pledged ;  and  if  that 
was  not  sufficient,  it  was  confirmed  bv  the  sacred  protection 
of  that  awful  character,  the  black  diwaa  of  Mr.  Hasdoga. 

.  But,  my  Lords,  by  neither  of  these  could  the  avidity  ofa 

ti»  UcentioDS  eoldiwy,  who  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of 
plunder,  be  restrained.  The  property  which  had  already 
been  found  and  divided  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  o( 
250,000^  This  treasure,  however,  great  as  it  was,  instead 
of  satisfying  seemed  rather  to  have  increased  their  desire 
for  pillage.  They  did  not  forget  the  friendly  hint  of  the 
Governor  General:  they  were  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of 
any  part  of  the  rewara  they  had  so  justly  merited,  by 
suffering  the  Rani  to  retire  without  examination.  Acoord- 
ingly,  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  broken;  and  thie 
helple^  woman — a  woman  of  the  first  rank  in  India,  to 
whom,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  very 
sight  of  man  was  pollution — this  Princess,  with  the  renuunfi 
of  the  family  of  the  just  and  benevolent  Bulwant  Sing, 
whom  tenderness  for  tbor  sex  and  respect  for  their  rank, 
heightened  and  increased  by  diat  didm  which  misfortune 
always  has  on  every  good  mind,  if  not  a  regard  for  public 
iaitli,  ought  to  have  secured  &om  every  violence,  were  exposed 
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to  personal  indignity — were  diigraced  in  the  eyes  of  their  »^»»-J"»- 
ooontry  by  a  personal  search.  Even  the  ornaments  of  tlieir 
sex  and  tokens  of  the  generosity  and  tenderness  of  their 
former  lords,  the  poor  remaining  pledges  of  happier  times, 
were  torn  irom  them  by  the  rude  lunde  of  unrestrained  rnf- 
fians.  Sach  were  the  laurels  which  the  British  arms  ncqidred 
in  the  reduction  of  Bidgey  Gur,  which  Mr.  Hastings  tells 
ns  bad  yielded  to  Major  Popham  "the  peonliar  credit  of 
having  snrmounted  aU  the  obstacles  which  nature  and  art 
had  opposed  to  the  conqnest  of  two  of  the  fortresses  of 
Hindostan,  which  had  been  before  universally  deemed  im- 
pregnable" *  Take  nothing  from  me,  my  Lords.  I  may 
perhaps  exa^erate ;  but  it  is  not  puoted  in  less  lively 
oolonTB  by  the  ccanmander  of  the  British  forces  himself: — 

"  He  Ranee  came  out  of  the  fort  with  her  ftmily  and  dejiecdenta,  the 
10th,  at  night ;  owing  to  which,  such  attention  wu  not  paid  to  her  u  1 
wished;  and  I  am  ezceedinglj  Bonr  to  inform  rou  that  the  licentioua- 
DM*  of  our  followera  was  be^nd  the  bounda  of  eontroL  For,  notwith- 
rtanding  >U  I  could  do,  her  people  were  plundered  on  the  road  of  moat 
of  the  uiingB  which  thef  brought  out  of  the  fort;  by  which  me&hi  one 
of  the  articles  of  surrender  hu  Men  much  infringed.  The  diatreai  I  have 
f^  on  thia  occaoion  canned  be  expreeaed,  and  can  only  he  allayed  by  a 
firm  perfbnnaDM  of  the  other  artidea  of  tiie  treet7."t 

But  was  Mr.  Hastings  concerned  in  this?  No ;  he,  good 
man,  gave  no  such  orders  as  are  stated ;  he  did  nothing  that 
could  excite  this  spirit  of  rapacity  in  the  soldiery. 

My  Lords,  if  you  are  not  now,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  JjL^J^J-. 
before  you  become  acquainted  with  these  arts,  no  longer  to  s^witfa 
be  duped  by  that  affected  sorrow  with  which  he  condemns  conmdiM^ 
measures  which  had  been  owing  to  his  own  directjons.     X 
charge  this  breach  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  directly  to 
lum — I  charge  it  to  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  letters,  which  I  assert  contain  direct  and  positive  orders. 
The  charge  appears  to  me  to  be  so  self-evident  that  I  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  observe  much  upon  it,  had  not 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  the  mode  of  his  defence,  made  it  necessary 
far  me  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  few  observations. 
T\ii6  gronnds  of  his  defence  are  palpable,  but  as  they  are 
only  taken  upon  a  construction  of  words,  upon  a  cavil,  upon 
a  £stinction  between  the   positive   authority  of  a  public 
order  and  the  confidential  declaration  of  a  private  intention 

*  "NarratlTe,"  p.  53. 

t  Letter  of  Halor  Fophsm  to  Hr.  HaKingi,  dated  ISIh  NoTem1>er,  1781. 
fljmed  In  the  "  Umotea  of  the  ErUoioe."  p.  383. 
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tt  fbb.  1T88.  in  a  letter,  I  truet  they  will  not  liave  much  weight  with 

your  LordBhipa 
«r.  H»w-  My  Lords,  I  must  first  remark,  that  for  the  eatabliehment  of 
t^nisat  this  chaise  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  these  letters  to  have 
taorden.  {jggQ  orders;  nor  should  I  think  it  in  any  respect  necessarr 
to  proTe  that  to  have  been  an  order  in  all  duo  form,  whica 
certainly  was  virtually  an  order,  and  produced  all  the  eSecta 
tiai  consequences  that  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
most  positiTe  injunction.  But  they  are  stated  generdly  in 
the  charge  to  lutve  been  orders,  licences  or  directions — I 
give  Mr.  Hastings  his  choice  of  the  words ;  for,  whichever 
they  may  have  been,  I  shall  contend  that  he  was  equally- 
criminal.  And  here,  my  Ixirds,  I  must  hare  recourse  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Haatines  hioiBelf.  He,  in  his  Narrative, 
declares  Cheyt  Sing  to  have  been  equally  criminal  "  whetlier 
the  excesses  committed  by  his  people  were  authorised  by  his 
express  order,  or  perpetrated  under  the  influence  of  bia 
example  and  with  a  knowledge  of  hb  inclination."  Let  n9 
apply,  this  maxim  to  the  point  in  question.  Major  Fopham, 
if  he  did  not  act  under  the  authority  of  an  express  order, 
certainly  did  act  with  a  clear  and  certun  knowledge  of  the 
inclination  of  the  CrOTemor  General ;  for  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
the  only  justification  which  he  had  ofiered  of  himself  in  this 
particular,  to  take  from  the  letters  the  authority  of  orders, 
says  they  were  declarations  of  his  private  intentions.  This, 
my  Lords,  he  admits ;  and  the  consequences  of  such  aa 
admission,  according  to  his  own  mode  of  reasoning — which 
for  once  I  think  a  just  one — must  he  that  Major  Popham 
acted,  if  not  under  the  authority  of  an  express  order,  yet 
with  a  dear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
person  to  whose  authority  he  was  subject ;  and  that  there- 
fore Mr.  Hastings  was  equally  criminal 
luiinteo-  To  show  that  this  knowledge  of  bis  intentions  extended 
(tood  trthe  to  the  army,  and  might  produce  the  same  efibcts  on  them, 
""'■  I  sha'l  call  witnesses  who  will  prove  to  your  Lordships  that 

these  letters  had  been  communicated  to  the  oflScere,  and 
were  publicly  known  in  the  cwnp  some  time  previous  to 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  But,  my  Lords,  they  acted  also 
under  the  iafiuence  of  example.  Lutteepoor  had  been 
taken  by  Colonel  Crabb;  the  property  found  there  di- 
vided among  the  detachment  under  his  command ;  and  to 
this  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  object, — probably  because  his 
avarice  had  not  been  disappointed,  by  being  deprived  of  ao 
great  a  som  as  was  found,  contraiy  perhaps  to  his  ezpec- 
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tation,  at  Bidjey  Giir.  But,  my  Lords,  etlll,  allowing  these  »  y™.  was. 
letters  to  faRvo  been  only  declarations  of  a  private  opinioa 
^-an  adnussion  which  I  only  make  in  order  to  show  the 
futility  of  Mr.  Haatinge'  defence  in  hia  own  mode  of 
aivuing — I  shall  think  him  not  quite  so  exempt  from  all 
cnminality  as  he  aeems  to  imagine  the  admission  of  snch  a 
plea  would  nonke  him.  That  this  was  only  a  mean  device, 
aderwards  invented  to  defraud  the  aoJdicry,  is  too  palpable ; 
but,  in  any  sense  of  it,  I  shall  still  contend  that  in  this  he 
acted  in  a  manner  no  less  contrary  to  his  own  avowed 
Bentiments  and  opinions,  publicly  declared  on  a  former 
occasion,  than  to  his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  Company's 
government  in  India.  And  here  I  ahall  again  arraign 
Mr.  Hastings  from  his  own  words.  Wc  have,  my  Lords,  s  Piwioui 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  Colonel  Cliampion  in  the  wS'SiM. 
year  1774,  which  for  this  purpose  I  shall  beg  may  be  read.    {JJ^^"!^ 

T  Mr        J  t  I      .    n  tJMtaaOt 

[Mr.  Adam  reads  ii.j  vr" 

"  Hitherto  cverj  part  of  joor  coadnct  hu  met  with  m;  most  entire 
approbation.  But  tnere  ii  one  subject  which  in  Bome  measure  alanoB 
me.  The  veiy  idea  of  prize  money  suggests  to  mj  rememhranc^  the 
fbrmer  diaorden  which  arose  in  our  array  from  this  source,  and  .had 
■fanost  proved  fatttl  to  it.  Of  this  circumstsnce  ;on  must  be  sufBdentiy 
■fpiisea,  end  of  the  necessity  for  discouraciag  tvecy  expectation  of  thi* 
kmd  amoDKst  the  troops.  It  is  to  he  avoided  like  poison.  However,  in 
isideiable  capture  should  attend  your  future  operatior 


Here,  my  Lords,  the  very  idea  of  prize  money  is  "  to  be 
avoided  like  poison."     Having  formerly  found  its  way  into 
tiie  army  it  carried  ruin  and  destruction  with  it,  and  must 
be   therefore   avoided  and    discouraged   by   every  possible 
means.     My  Lords,  I  think  we  may  assume,  without  ven-  Bevinrof 
taring   a  great  deal,   that    these   letters  of  Mr.   Hastings  m^'tlfZit 
might  propagate  at  least  this  poisonous  idea  in  the  army  ;  Jfl^"*™^ 
for  the  declaration  of  the  private  intentions,  even  of  a  person  *°''M^ 
possessing  sufficient  authority   to  execute   those  intentions,  trom  Ur. 
might  encourage  something  more  than  a  bare  idea,  or  even  ^^^^ 
hope    or   expectation,    on    the  subject.     It   might  give  to 
persons   acting   under  him  a  pretty  reasonable  assurance. 
On  whatever  ground;  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  may  choose  to 
atand  for  his  defence,  I  will  meet  him  on  that  ground,  and, 
with  hia  own  letters  and  bis  own  opinions,  aided  by  the  first 

•  FriDtediD(he"UinutesoftbeETidaice,''&c.,F.!l91. 
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■  F». ins.  priaoiples  of  common  senBe  and  common  justice,  underUke 
to  defeat  him.  For  my  own  part,  my  Lords,  I  ahall  contend 
that  these  letters  were  orders  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  And  that  I  trust  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  style  and  tenour  of  the  letters  themselvea  For  it  is 
hardly  pos^ble  to  conceive  any  letters  to  be  written  in  • 
style  more  authoritative  and  commanding  than  these  very 
letters,  which  Mr.  Hastings  now  contends  to  be  only  the 
means  of  a  private  and  confidential  communication.  The 
very  tenos  in  which  the  grant  of  the  property  is  mad»— 
"  It  will  be  your  part  to  secure  the  fort  and  the  property 
contained  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  and  detachment " 
— though  not  containing  any  order  which  I  suppose  it 
would  be  very  disagreeaUe  for  any  officer  to  execute,  cer- 
tainly denote  the  superiority  of  a  person  in  command  writing 
to  an  inferior  subject  to  his  authority.  But  we  have  a  sen- 
tence a  little  below  in  the  same  letter  which  puts  the 
matter  out  of  all  doubt : — 

"  But,  should  she  refHiH  to  execute  the  promiw  she  has  made,  at 
deUf  it  beyond  the  term  of  tweatf-fbur  houn,  it  is  mj  poutive  iqjuDO. 
tion'that  70U  immediately  put  a  atop  to  any  Authet  iutereoune  or 
negotiation  mth  her :  on  no  pretest  renew  it." 

Is  a  positive  injunction  an  order  ? — or  was  this  meant  to 
be  a  sufficient  aathority  for  Major  Fopham  to  act  upon,  in 
the  conditions  he  was  to  grant  to  the  Knni  ?  It  cert«iily 
woe.  The  whole  letter  uierefore  most  he  of  equal  influ- 
ence :  and,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
most  positive  order,  I  shoidd  have  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  your  Lordships'  decirion.  Away  then  with  these 
cavils  and  distinctions  upon  words.  I  will  call  on  any 
military  man— and  many  among  your  Lordships  are  weU 
acquainted  with  the  rules  and  pnnci[^es  of  war — I  will 
venture  to  ask  whether  a  letter  written  from  any  person 
at  the  head  of  an  army — for  Mr,  Hastings  had  delegated 
to  himself  the  powers  of  CommandeMn-Chief  as  well  as 
Governor  General  and  Coundl  —  whether  such  a  letter, 
written  by-  a  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  an  officer 
acting  nnder  his  command,  would  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
authority  to  make  division  of  property  so  granted  among 
his  soldiers?  I  anticipate  the  answer  which  every  fair  and 
candid  man  must  give. 
r«niuor  I  therefore  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  breach  of  duty 

*^"*^   to  his  constituents,  in  having  granted  that  property  whnm 
he  ought  not  to  hare  granted     I  charge  him  with  having 
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etimalated  the  army  to  rapine  and  outrage,  as  well  by  *>  vm.vn». 
tbeae  letters  as  by  the  actual  dmeion  of  the  plonder,  by 
which  that  idea  must  have  been  introduced  among  them 
which  he  himself  declares  to  have  been  so  poisonous  and 
baneful  in  its  consequences.  I  charge,  therefore,  all  the  con- 
sequences that  followed — the  breach  of  the  articles,  and  the 
jdunder  of  the  Rani — ae  imputaUe  to  him  and  his  wicked 
instigations. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  |dunder  of  the  fort. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  one  of  these  letters  to  which  I JJ^"^ 
shall  b^  leave  to  call  vour  Lordships' attention : —  diuom'^i 

.<  r  prorWoQ 

"  What  jou  have  engaoed  for  T  will  certainly  ratify;  but  as  for  pet-  IbrtbeBtuil. 
nutting  the  Rsaee  to  hold  the  pergunnah  of  Kurteek  or  tiay  other  in  the 
leminaaiy,  wiUiont  bein^  subject  to  the  authmitf  of  the  ismindar,  or 
any  landa  whatever,  or  indeed  making  any  conditions  with  her  for  a 
provision,  I  will  never  consent  to  it."  • 

My  Lords,  this  seems  to  convey  the  aathority  of  an  order ; 
but  it  is  not  for  that  purpose  that  I  have  now  quoted  it  To 
say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  such  an  order.this 
severity,  which  I  think  could  in  no  instance  whatever  be  justi- 
fied, was  in  this  a  positive  breach  of  public  faith.  In  a  pro- 
clamation which  Mr.  Hastings  had  issued,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  pronuses  a  full  pardon  and  security  to  all  persons 
who  should  submit  to  the  British  government,  excepting  only 
Chey  t  Sing  and  his  brother  Sujan  Sing,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
QopeaguDgi,  a  village  where  two  of  his  soldiers  had  been  mur^ 
dered.  This  full  security  and  pardon,  it  is  clear  from  the  terms 
of  the  pnxdamaUon  itself,  must  have  been  meant  to  extend 
itself  to  the  property  as  well  as  the  persons  of  those  who,  in 
consequence  of  it  and  with  a  dependence  on  the  faith  of  the 
British  government,  should  submit,  and  who  had  not  been 
excepted  in  the  terms  of  the  general  pardon.  The  Bani 
and  all  the  persons  in  the  fort  of  fii£ey  Gnr  stood  pre- 
cisely io  this  situation.  No  crime  had  been  allc^d  against 
them,  no  affidavits  had  been  taken  to  prove  that  they  enter- 
tuned  any  scheme  of  rebellion,  or  that  they  had  any  pre- 
meditated design  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  government  They  therefore  were  intitled  to  every 
indulgence  promised  in  that  proclamation ;  they  had  a 
claim  to  our  protection ;  they  had  a  right  to  security,  ' 
both  for  their  property  and  their  persons.  When  Mr.  Hast- 
ings therefore  refuses  to  listen  to  any  terms  but  those  of 

•  Latter  o(  Warren  Hastingi  to  Mijor  Popham.  dated  SSnd  October,  1781. 
Piioted  in  th«  "Minntea  of  the  ErideBce,"  &c,  p.  38S. 
T  2 
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a  Fes.  1788.  BCCiirit7  for  the  person  of  the  Rani,  and  will  not  consent 
to  aay  conditions  for  a  provifdon  for  her  of  any  kind,  I 
tax  him,  ndt  only  with  inhumanity  and  pride,  but  with 
the  most  wanton  injustice  and  the  grossest  breach  of 
public  faith.  Compare  now  this  Alexander  warring  upon 
women,  tearing  from  nn  helpless  and  a  venerable  Princess 
the  provision  of  her  age,  and  turning  her  adrift,  destitute 
and  comfortless,  upon  the  world — compare  him  now  with 
bis  great  original  in  the  camp  of  Darius,  consoling  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  whom  he 
had  conquered,  and  by  his  humanity  and  kindness  making 
them  almost  forget  that  they  were  captives.  We  must 
lament  this  one  instance  at  least  in  which  the  resemblance 
fails  us,  and  Mr  Hastings  falls  short  of  that  great  cha- 
racter to  which  he  has  been  so  well  and  so  justly  compared. 

This  then,  both  as  cruel  and  unjust,  as  a  violation  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  a  brench  of  public  faith,  I  urge 
FaUorein  as  a  Considerable  aggravation  of  his  offence.  But  there  is 
ofaeciiriDg  another  aggravation  of  it  singulnrly  striking — I  menu  the 
SJ"^^  complete  ftiluro  of  his  dishonourable  purpose,  which  he 
"•v-  avowed  to  be  that  of  procuring  for  his  constituents  a  con- 

siderable sum  of  money — nn  Q{iplication  to  their  interests 
which  he  bos  often  found  effectual  to  reconcile  them  to 
his  most  unjust  measures.  In  this  he  completely  ftuled. 
The  only  money  taken  was  at  Bidjey  Gur ;  and  the  crimes 
of  Cheyt  Sing  were  converted  into  a  benefit  for  the  de- 
tachment who  shared  the  plunder ;  hut  to  the  Company 
was  allotted  the  disgrace  brought  on  their  government  by 
these  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Even  his  own  pre* 
dominant  avarice  was  disappointed ;  nor  could  the  present 
of  a  very  fine  scymitar  and  some  other  trinkets,  I  beUeve 
of  no  great  value,  sent  by  the  detachment  as  a  peac&- 
oRering  to  propitiate  that  benign  divinity,  Mrs.  Hustings, 
and  engage  her  eaint-like  intercession  with  this  supreme 
disposer  of  all  good  things  in  India,  reconcile  him  to  a 
measure  by  which  all  his  corrupt  schemes  bad  been  baffled 
and  bis  favourite  object  destroyed. 
H^»*^  He  accordingly  endeavoured  unjustly  to  resume  what  he 

dafruidthc  had  before  unjustly  granted,  and  to  defraud  the  soldiers 
twrbootr.  of  the  property  of  which  they  had  thus  possessed  them- 
selves ;  first,  by  wheedling  tiiem  into  an  idea  of  a  loon. 
They  knew  him,  however,  too  well  to  be  so  duped  or  to 
trust  to  such  security,  He  had  then  recourse  to  a  conrt 
of  justice.    There  the  arguments  which  I  have  been  nttempt- 
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ing  to  combat  appear  to  have  been  more  Bucce&sful  thao  I  u  t^m. 
trust   they    will  be   in    tbis    oourtj    tbough   tbe   cause   is 
not  jet  Anally  decided,  as  I  believe  it  ia  now  depending 
before  the  CoundL     Such  were  tbe  circumstances  as   tbey 
relate  to  Bidjey  Gur. 

My  Lords,  I  sball  now  proceed  to  the  settlement,  and  tbe  ^'°J'j^^|L^ 
Hnbsequent  changes  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  province  of  MUkuHmt 
Benares.     These  I  shall  state  to  have  been  no  less  contrary  ,^Xl!.  '*'°* 
to  true  policy  and  the  real  interests  of  tbe  Company  than 
minous  to  the  country  itself,  and  destructive  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice.     This,  my  Lords,  is  a  heavy  charge: 
for  it  might  bnve  been  expected  that,  having  at  last  gratified 
bis  pride  and  bis  resentment  by  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing 
and  tbe  plunder  of  his  mother,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  alleviate  and  soften  the  miseries  and  distraction  that  bad 
torn  and  divided  this  before  happy  province — that  he  at  least 
would  bave  settled  it  on  such   terms   as   be   himself  had 
declared,  and  it  was  obvious   to  all  the  world,  would  make 
it  of  the  most  essential  advantage  to  the  Company — that  he 
would  bave  introduced  some  system  of  government  by  which 
its  trades,  its  revenues  and  its  cultivation,  might   be   in- 
creased, its  happiness  protected,  and  its  religion,  of  which  it 
IB  the  sanctuary,  secured  against  profanation.     These  things 
m^ht  have  been  expected  from  common  policy  at  least,  if 
not  from  common  humanity.     But  policy  and  humanity  ore 
equally  strangers  to  the  bead  and  heart  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Without  any  legal  authority  to  do  so — for   even  by  that 
illegal  self-delegation  of  power,  which  he  had  assumed  before 
be  left  Calcutta,  no  such  power  was  given  him — be  took 
npoQ  him  to  make  an  entire  new  settlement  of  the  whole 
province.     In  this  settlement  he  controverted  not  only  every  cnntrarcrta 
sentiment  and  principle  he  had  ever  maintained  with  regard  t^JSriSRtiS) 
to  the  true  policy  of  securing  tbe  sovereignty  of  Benares  to  "^JJ''""' 
the  British  government,  but   introduced   an   entirety    new  vnttth 
eystem,  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  as  ""'" 
destmctive  to  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  the  country 
itself.      In  this  settlement  he   considered   all  the   treaties  Abnntea 
wluob  had  subsisted  with  Cheyt  Sing  as  entirely  at  an  end:  ^^^ 
tbe  new  r^uloUons  went  to  a  total  abrogation  of  them,  and 
in  his  defence  upon  this  Article  be  says  we  had  no  treaties 
with  tbe  state  of  Benares.      That  is  a  discussion  into  which 
I  shall  not  enter.     I  shall  not  dispnte  whether  Benares  was 
a  state  or  not ;  or  whether  or  no  we  had  any  treaties  with  it 
as  a  state.    AH  I  shall  contend  for  is  that,  according  both  to 
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fn-iTae.  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  agreementa  by  which  he  boasts 
of  having  secured  to  Cheyt  Sing  and  his  family  the  first 
legal  property  they  had  in  the  territory  of  Benares,  it 
appears — if  indeed  he  did  suoceed  to  them,  as  Mr.  Hastings 
tells  us  he  did  because  he  was  the  next  lineal  heir — that 
the  next  heir  ought  to  have  succeeded  him  apon  the  same 
terme. 

"  Id  consequence  of  the  full  powers  which  I  possessed 
from  the  board  for  that  purpose,  I  resolved  to  bestow  it," 
says  he,  "  on  the  next  lineal  heir ;  this  was  Bauboo  Mehtp- 
nanuD."  If  he  was  hie  heir,  then  I  contend  that  he  ought 
-not  to  have  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  his  predecessor,  and 
that  he  ought,  both  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those 
agreements  wliich  were  procured  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself, 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  territory  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  Cheyt  Sing  had  held  it.  But  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us 
he  was  not  hie  heir.  I  have  just  read  your  Lordships  a  sen- 
tence in  his  Narrative,  given  upon  oath,  in  which  he  says  he 
bestowed  it  upon  him  because  he  was  the  next  lineal  heir, 
lo  his  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons  he  saye,  that 
not  being  Cheyt  Sing's  heir  he  had  no  claim  of  right,  and 
he  saw  no  objection  to  making  the  Company's  interests  hie 
first  principle  of  action. 

My  Ix)nJe,  I  leave  you  to  settle  the  point  between  these 

contnidictione  of  Mr.  Hastings.     Whichever  may  be  true,  I 

ebnll  contend  that  the  new  regulations  were  equally  unjust. 

If  Mehipnarain  was  not  his  heir,  whoever  was  ao  ought  to  iiave 

succeeded ;  but  at  all  evente  the  country  had  incurred  no 

forfeiture  by  the  crimes  of  Cheyt  Sing,  if  he  had  been  guilty 

of  aiw.    An  oppresdve  imposition  therefore  upon  the  country 

itself  must  in  all  circumstances  be  unjust. 

I^'chlfft      ^^*  "^  °**^'  ^^  ^°^  ^^  niade  the  Company's  interests  his 

siDg'iheir,   first  principle  of  action.     He  saye,  "  The  easy  accumulation 

nlS^'*'     of  too  much  wealth  had  been  Cheit  Sing's  ruin."      Truly 

^^^^]|*      said.     The  easy  accumulation  of  too  much  wealth  had  indeed 

pevcimw.     been  Cheyt  Sing's  ruin.     "  It  had  buoyed  him  up  with 

extravagant  and  iUrfounded  notions  of  independence" — how 

true  that  is  your  Lordships  have  already  seen — "  which  I 

very  much  wished  to  discourage  in  the  future  Rajah"     If  he 

did  wish  to  discourage  such  notions  in  the  future  Raja  it 

must  be  confessed  that  he  took  pretty  efiectual  means  to  do 

80.      He  conferred  on  Mehipnaraim  the  dignity  of  Kaja, 

it  is  true,  but  without  power  or  revenues.     He  assigned  him 

an  allowance  of  six  laos  of  rupees,  of  which  he  neTer  reoeJTed 
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a  rinlling.     He  ndoeed  lum  to  the  '  depraTed  state  of  s  mere  m  m.iit^ 
zamindar ' ;   or,  if  there  be  ft  more  depraved  state,  according 
to  Mr.  HsatingB*  idea  of  it,  he  redaoed  him  to  tliat.     im  Appdnt- 
aj^KHuted  hifl  fiither  goardian  over  him  on  account  of  his  guHiUuL 
youth  and   inexperience,   and   made   him  collector   of  the 
[»OTiaoe.     But  to  Mr.  Markham,  whom  he  continued  Besi-  "^^^^ 
dent  in  defiance  of  the  positive  order  of  the  Directors,  he  g?**^^ 
gave  a  controUiug  authority  over  both.  &Aifr. 

I  must  recall  to  your  Lordships'  recollection  the  principles  y™*?; 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  nuuntamed  about  Residents.  They  in«>-Tt««i 
were  quoted  by  my  honourable  friend  in  his  speech  upon  the  a^Sd^M? 
first  part  of  tlua  charge.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  reqnote  them;  but  your  Lordships  know  it  was  thu 
i^ipointment  of  a  person  who  bore  even  a  distant  resemblance 
to  a  Besident  to  receive  these  revenues  at  Benares,  during  a 
temporary  commission,  that  he .  foretold,  in  the  spirit  of 
[vophecy,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  that  evil — that  dan- 
gerous and  impolitic  power — that  power  so  pr^piant  with 
every  mischief— that  power  so  sure  to  create  disaffection 
and  consequent  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Baja— that 
power  of  the  consequences  of  whitui  he  was  aware,  and  had 
opposed  by  every  poeable  means,  but  at  last  so  contrary  to 
tne  natund  benignity  of  his  mind  and  the  general  mildness 
of  his  temper,  be  was  forced  "very  unexpectedly  to  exert." 
All  the  other  propositions  he  had  mode  for  rendering  the 
Baja  independent  nad  been  voted  unanimously.  Speaking  of 
the  consequences  attending  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fowke 
to  recMve  the  revenue  at  Benares,  which  was  the  only  point 
in  which  he  was  overruled  in  his  defence  before  the  House 
of  Cooimons,  he  says: — 

"I  consider  Ch^  Sing  precisely  what  they  had  made  him,  a.  tribu- 
laiy  lavdholder ;  not  what  I  would  have  made  him,  but  ma  overmled, — 
SO  independent  Prince  and  powerful  ally,  placed  u  a  btnier  t>etween  the 
Vizier  and  the  govemnient  of  Bengal.  1  would  have  caused  the  Com- 
paof's  tribute  to  be  recaved  at  Patna,  within  the  Company's  provinces ; 
they  caused  it  to  be  received  at  Benares.  I  would  have  renounced  the 
toToei^ty  of  his  country;  they  anumed  it.  What  they  asnimed  fell 
to  my  lot  very  unexpectedly  to  ewrt." 

What  he  did  he  now  does  in  this  new  settlement.  Did 
he  now  make  the  Baja  '  an  independent  Prince  and  powerful 
idly,  placed  as  a  barrier  between  the  Company's  provinoes 
and  the  government  of  Oude '  7  Ko !  he  made  nim  that 
whidt  be  falsely  asserts  his  predecessor  to  have  been,  a 
tributary  landhtuder;  but  upon  terms  so  infinitely  grievoos, 
when  opposed  to  those   on  wbich  Cheyt  Sing  held    bu 
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»F>a.  1788.  territories,  that  they  will  not  for  a  moment  bear  a  ooi»- 

parison. 
Bit  laten-        He  HOW,  unrestnuned  and  of  his  own  authority,  caused 
SlJSJii^.3^  the   Company's  tribute  to  be  paid  at  Benares,  and  not  at 
tboic^     Fatna.      He    now    asserted  that   dangerous    power  which 
before  he  would    have   renounced.      Why,  and   for  what 
reason  ?     Not  because  he  was  overruled,  but  because  he  was 
obliged   to  acquiesce  in  the    opintons  and    decisions  of  a 
prevailing  party  ?     No ;  there  was  now  no  majorily  against 
aim.      Unhappily   for  Indin,  two  of  the   great   characters 
which  composed  that  majority  were  dead,  and  the  third  was 
returned  to  England*      Whiit  will  he  now,  then,  urge  aa  a 
reason  for  having  established  the  government  of  Benares  on 
those  very  terms  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  dangerous  and 
impolitic,  which  in  direct  contradiction  of   all  nis  former 
prin<nples  and  opinions  he  now  did  F     He  placed  at  the  bead 
of  it,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  Raja  without  power,  dignity 
or  revenues.     To  the  nnib  or  guardian  he  gave  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country,   without  any  efficient   power  t« 
conduct    that    administration.      The   real    and    substantial 
power  was  given  to  a  man  of  his  own  confidence, — to  the 
Beeident,  Mr.  Markham.     These  were  the  first  steps  he  took 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Company's  interests.     The  reat 
were  not  more  likely  to  promote  them. 
Serenoes         The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  grant  a  considerable  part 
Sw^t^       of  the  revenues  he  had  thus  violently  and  unjustly  assumed 
P""***      in  pensions  to  persons  who  had  been  useful  to  him,  as  he 
telb  ns,  in  the  late  commotions.     This  was  the  second  step 
he  took  for  the  improvement  of  the  Company's  interests. 
MooopoiiM       The  third,  was  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  and 
^^^^t_  opium  of  the  province,  together  with  tlie  mint — ^which  he 
has  himself  told  ua  was  a  symbol  of  sovereignty,  but  which 
be  did  not  give  for  that  reason,  I  believe,  but  because  it  was 
a  place  of  great  profit — to  the  Resident.     My  Lords,  these 
were  the  next  steps  he  took  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Company's  interests, 
fcn^onirf       The  lost,  was  to  impose  a  grievous  burden    npon  the 
nvenwf      country  which  it  could  not  bear,  and  which,  though  it  might, 

*  The  member*  of  the  CoDDcil  t^CalciitlftttiiifoaulyoppoMdtoIlr.Hutiiig* 
-vera  Coknel  Honsoii,  General  CI*TeriDg  ind  Mr.  Frandi.  Of  tbe««,  CoIoDel 
Honton  died  in  September,  17TG,  General  Ckvering  in  Norember,  1777,  ua 
Ur.  Francii  retimed  to  Engltnd  ia  the  jnr  17B0,  inconseqneiiceof  illbetHh, 
refdlting  from  a  wosnd  leceived  la  a  duel  with  Ur.  Hutingi,  ftn^t  on  Uw 
17th  of  Angoat  of  that  ytat. 
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aoMOfting  to  liis  own  principles,  produce  for  the  moment  a  imBLinb 
.  large  sum,  must  eventuallv  tend  to  rnia  the  country  and 
dinunish  its  resources.  He  insisted  upon  a  clear  annual 
leTeoue  of  forty  lacs  oF  rupees,  or  400,00021  of  our  money. 
It  will  be  proved  that,  under  the  mild  government  of 
Bnlwant  Sing  and  his  successors,  this  country,  wlieu  every 
attention  was  given  to  its  trade  and  its  cultivation,  had 
never  produced  more  than  forty-five  Iocs  of  rupees.  How, 
tlien,  was  it  possible,  after  the  allowances  to  the  Raja,  the 
grant,  pensions,  the  monopolies,  and  other  deductions  which 
I  have  stated,  that  it  should  produce  a  clear  revenue  of 
fbr^  laca  to  the  Ckimpany  ?  It  was  impossible  ;  and  Mr. 
Ststings  seems  himself  to  be  sensible  that  it  was  impossible; 
for,  in  consideration  of  the  distmction  and  miseries  that  had 
prevMled  in  the  province,  which  having  been  the  theatre  of 
a  dvil  war  certainly  must  be  supposed  a  little  deSoient  in 
cnltivation  and  in  prosperity, — on  these  considerations  he 
granted  for  the  first  year  a  deduction  of  six  Inca,  and 
promised  a  deduction,  not  bo  great  as  that  of  the  first  year, 
bot  a  deduction  upon  the  gross  revenue  of  forty  lacs  at 
a  subsequent  period,  whenever  the  Company's  affairs  should 
be  able  to  afford  it ;  provided  the  minister  in  the  meantime 
was  punctual  in  the  distance  of  his  payments  of  the 
revenue. 

This  revenue,  however,  could  not  be  produced,  and  upon  iiuB^uid 
its  falling  in  arrear  the  new  Prince  and  guardian,  or  minister,  S^^Sl 
was  deposed  without  ceremony,  and  with  as  little  thrown 
into  prison.  The  power  of  making  his  collections,  and 
enfordng  the  payment  of  any  balances  that  might  be  due  to 
him  was  by  this  means  taken  from  him.  He  was  not  even 
allowed  to  he  heard  in  his  defence,  although  the  Bani,  and 
his  son  the  Raja,  wrote  the  most  earnest  supplications 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  intreating  an  inquiry,  and  throwing  the 
blame  which  had  been  imputed  to  them  upon  the  Resident. 

To  give  your  Lordships  a  fit  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
eui^li^tions,  I  will  read  the  letters  to  your  Lordships. 

[Mr.  Adam  read  the  c(rpy  of  a  letUr  received  the  \&th 
December,  1782,  and  iiketoise  a  petilion  from  Raja  Mehip- 
naroi'n.*] 

"Fkom  thb  Ramkb,  widow  or  Rajah  Bulwant  Sinq.  Lctterof 


*  FrinI»diDiIie''Huiatwoftb»ETidetice,"&«flp.303. 


"  I  and  mj  children  hftveno  hopes  but  from  your  Highness,  sjid  our  In  Mulfof 
honour  and  mnk  ue  bestowed  by  yon.    Hr.  Harkhun,  from  the  Kdvioe  ^^^ 

—  —  BauI. 

i. 
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.>BFn.lfW.  of  ntf  memufl,  haviog  protected  Uii  fkimas,  would  not  pennit  tba 
-  ■■=—  balances  to  be  collectea.  Baboo  Dirgbqey  Sing  freouently  before 
desired  that  ^ntleman  to  show  his  resentment  aKainst  the  people  who 
owcA  balances,  that  the  balances  might  be  collected,  and  to  give  ease  to 
his  mind  for  the  present  jear,  oonibraiablf  to  the  requests  earned  bj 
the  Presence,  that  he  mi^ht  otHoplete  the  bnndebnst ;  but  that  gentleman 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and,  having  appointed  a  muteseddj'  and 
tareeldar,  emplojs  them  in  the  collecnoos  of  the  jear,  and  sent  two 
companies  of  sepovs,  and  arrested  Baboo  Dirgbtjey  Sing  upon  this 
chatge — ^at  be  had  secreted  in  his  house  manj  lacs  of  rupees  ftom  the 
oollectionB,  and  he  caiiied  the  muteseddiea  and  treasurer,  with  their 
papers,  to  his  own  Preseuce.  He  neither  ascertained  this  matter  hj 
proofs,  nor  does  he  complete  the  balance  of  the  sircar  from  the  jaidads  m 
the  balances.  Right  or  wrong,  he  is  resolved  to  destroj  our  tires.  As 
WB  have  no  acn>lum  or  hope  except  tram  four  Highness,  and  as  the 
Almighty  has  formed  jour  nund  to  be  distributor  of  justice  in  these 
times,  I  therefore  hope,  from  the  benignity  of  jour  Hignness,  that  jou 
will  inquiie  and  do  justice  in  this  matter,  and  that  an  ameen  may  be 
appointed  from  the  Presenoe,  that,  having  discovered  the  cnmes  or 
innocence  of  Baboo  Diigl>e}(7  Sing,  he  msj  report  to  the  Presenoe. 
F^irther  mrticulan  will  be  made  known  to  youi  Highness  by  the  ande  of 
mj  son,  R^jah  Mebipnanum  Bahader." 

Letter  fram  "  Arzix   from  Rajah  Mihipnabain  Bahader. 

9^?      '  "  ^  '^°'^  ^^  ^'*^  ^°  honour  of  addressinft  several  arnes  to  vonr 

Presence,  but,  from  my  unfortunate  state,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
perused  by  jour  Highness,  that  my  situ^on  might  be  fully  learnt  by 
you.  The  case  is  this ;  Mr.  Markham,  from  the  advice  of  m j  enemies, 
having  occasioned  several  kinds  of  losses,  and  given  protection  to  t^Mse 
who  owed  balances,  [nevented  the  balance  &«m  being  collected ;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  money  not  being  paid  in  time,  the  Baboo  might  be 
convicted  of  inability.  From  this  reason  all  the  owers  of  balances  refused 
to  pay  the  malw^ib  of  the  sircar.  Before  this  the  Baboo  had  frequently 
desired  that  gentleman  to  show  his  resentment  against  the  persons  iriio 
owed  the  baUncee,  that  the  balances  might  be  p«id,  and  that  his  mind 
might  be  at  ease  for  the  present  year,  so  that  the  buudebust  of  the 
present  year  might  be  completed ;  adding  that,  if  next  year  such  kind  of 
-injuries  and  protection  of  the  hrmers  were  to  happen,  he  shonld  not  be 
able  to  support  it.  But  that  gentleman  did  not  reprove  the  owers  of 
balances,  and  with  respect  to  the  satisfUctdon  for  the  present  year  he  said 
that  be  could  not  at  this  time  do  it.  From  this  reason  so  great  a  balanoe 
to  the  sircar  still  remuas.  Besides  this,  upon  the  false  representations  of 
my  enemies,  that  gentleman  said  to  the  Baboo :  '  You  have  secretedin 
your  house  severu  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  collections,  and  do  not  p^ 
the  balance  to  the  sircar.'  Tbe  Baboo  requested  that  this  matter  migtrt 
be  propttly  inquired  into;  but  that  geDtlsman,  without  ascerlwiinft  it, 
appointed  a  muteseddy  and  a  treasurer  from  his  own  sircar  for  the  cc^lec- 
tfons  of  the  present  year.  Afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  Zeheidja,  he  sent  au 
English  gentleman  with  two  compames  of  sepoys,  who  put  the  Baboo 
under  anest.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  the  mut«8eddies  and 
treasurer,  with  their  papers,  into  confinement,  and  brought  them 
to  his  on'u  Presence,  and  told  me  that  orders  had  come  from  the 
Presence  for  a  new  nub,  and  that  I  must  appoint  Jsgger  Deo  Sing 
naib  to  f^imish  the  bundebust  of  present  year,  and  tiiat  having  setlied 
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a^lin  went  to  the  Pnaeace  of  that  Kentleinan,  and,  confonnably  to  the        

diwctionH  of  the  R&nee,  1  said  to  him  that,  '  with  respect  to  the  ndbut  of 
Jigger  Deo  Sing  which  he  had  ordraed,  I  was  now  mjaelf  able  to 
attmd  4Dd  miutage  the  a&in  of  the  nrcar,  and  that  the  Banee  did  not 
oouoent  to  or  approve  of  a  naib — that  it  would  hare  been  incumbent  on 
him  Bxst  to  have  proved  the  crime  of  Baboo  Dirgbejey  Sing,  and  then 
confine  hiraj  and  that  tbie  would  hare  been  proper,  because,  in  the 
room  of  all  the  ranks  and  honourt  bestowed  upon  hun  b;  the  Fresenoe, 
from  the  event,  disgrace  and  injury  without  bounda  had  come  upon 
him — that  now,  from  the  canying  tne  moteaeddies  and  treasuier,  wiUl 
their  papers,  to  the  Presence,  no  secrecy  remuned.  If  this  matter 
should  be  carried  to  the  proofs,  the  Baboo  is  entirely  guilty  ;  but  in  case 
of  his  innocence  let  the  guard  be  taken  off,  and  then  the  affitirs  of 
thia  year  may  be  friily  discussed.'  Mr.  Markham  replied  that  he  would 
again  write  this  matter  to  the  Presence. 

"  My  master,  I  do  not  know  what  he  may  have  written  to  yonr 
Presence,  I  therefore  have  represented  fuUv  my  distressed  situation. 
My  only  hopes  are  from  your  Highness.  My  honour  and  rank  are 
bestowed  by  you.  Mr.  Markham,  baring  written  false  complMnts  to  He  damaiHii 
yoDT  Presence,  has  brought  me  to  this  situation,  and  has  thrown  the  *"  '"iiaii?- 
concerns  of  this  year  into  incompletion  and  min.  I  am  therefore 
tiope^  that  an  ameen  may  be  appointed,  who,  having  inquired  into 
the  crime  or  innocence  of  the  Baboo,  mar  inform  the  Presence  and  may 
compel  the  owen  of  balances  to  pay  tne  balance  of  the  sircar.  You 
have  approved  of  the  concerns  of  the  present  year  being  completed  by  me. 
Favour  me  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  injuries  and  protection  of  the  farmeis 
from  (hat  gentleroan,  and  that  I  may  remun  firm,  conformably  to  the 
requests  signed  by  the  Presence,  that  1  may  complete  the  malwajib  of 
the  sircar  with  ewe." 

Mf  Lords,  yoa  have  now  heard  this  letter,  and  the  groundB  ^  v^ 
upon   which   an   inquiry  was  demanded.     To   these  appli-  inqui^  not 
oationa,  however,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  think  fit  to  pay  any  ^Vbu^ 
attention.     He  had  already  received  accusations  from  this  ^°s^ 
very  fieeident,  alleging  against  the  minieter  charges  of  pecu- 
lation and  embezzlement,  which,  without  inquiry,  "  for  good 
and   Bu£G<nent  reasons,"   as  he   tells  us,   he   belieTedi   and 
enterii^  into  a  private  correspondence  with  the  Resident — 
which   ne  did  not   communicate   to   the    board    for    some 
months  afterwards,  contrary  to  his  duty,  upon  the  plea  of 
his  being  at  too  great  a  distance  at  Calcatta,  although  he 
was  only  at  Nia  Sirau,  a  place  not  above  twenty-five  miles 
distant — he  presumed  of  his  own  usurped  authority  to  order 
ffiiother  cfiai^  to  be  made  in  this  government,  by  the  depo- 
ution   of  the   present  minister   and    the    appointment    of 
another  person  to  succeed  to  his  station. 

The  breach  of  his  duty  in  not  entering  these  things  on  the 
minntes  is  what  I  here  allege  ^tunst  him  as  the  least  part  of 
his  crime.     What  I  urge  as  the  great  material  point  is  tlie 
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n  Tm.  int.  inhomanity  and  inJuatJce  with  wluch  tbe  whole  of  thispro- 
Wab^m.  ceeding  is  marked.  For  woald  ^oar  Lordships  think  it 
Um  ib£^  Bufficient  to  sAy,  sitting  in  your  judicial  character  on  thia 
solemn  process,  without  any  ezaminRtion  of  witnesses,  any- 
regular  mode  of  inquiry,  or  any  form  or  appearance  even  of 
inTesligation — would  you  think  yourselves  justified  to  say 
that  you  had  good  and  suflScient  reasons  to  believe  the  alle- 
gations of  one  party  against  the  other,  and  so,  without  any 
iarther  ceremony,  proceed  to  judgment?  So  fir  from  doing 
it  yourselves,  your  Lordships  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  any  other  persons  acting  upon  so  wicked  and  flagitiouis 
a  principle.  But  yet  precisely  such  was  in  this  instance 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  minister  hega  to  be 
beard  in  his  defence  ;  throws  the  blame  that  is  imputed 
to  him  on  the  Resident ;  and  only  solicits  a  fair  and 
impartial  inquiry.  These  complaints  aro  contradicted  by 
assertions  on  the  part  of  the  Resident ;  and,  without  further 
form  or  procesa,  and  without  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
of  any  kind  by  which  the  truth  of  tliese  assertions  could  be 
substantiated,  they  are  to  be  substantinted  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  which  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  even  think 
it  neceasary  to  communicate;  and  so  ends  the  business. 
He  did  not  even  inquire  whether  the  minister  was  really 
^^*^^  and  truly  in  orrcar  or  not.  His  former  payments  had  been 
(vmenb.  made  with  what  is  thought  sufficient  punctuality  in  that 
conntry.  One  month  was  paid  under  another ;  a  part  even 
of  the  last  payment  had  been  dischai^ed)  and  for  what  re- 
mained due,  if  any  did  remain — for  some  waa  paid  after  he 
waa  imprisoned — he  claimed  a  deduction,  which  Mr,  Ha^t- 
ings  indeed  refused ;  but  at  all  events  I  will  prove  the 
amount  of  the  sum  for  which  the  deduction  was  claimed, 
and  which  was  all  that  then  remiuned  in  arrear,  not  to  have 
been  near  so  great  aa  that  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  ovei^ 
rated  the  revenue. 
5g2jlj[^  The  minister  wna  released  from  his  first  imprisonment, 
^gwrdiu  and  went  to  Calcutta  again  solidting  inquiry.  He  waa  again 
vabj.  ud  refused ;  thrown  a  second  time  into  prison ;  and  hia  property 
i.  «».j  confiscated  to  moke  good  a  payment  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  really  due,  and  which  at  all  events  the  country 
could  not  have  borne.  Such  was  the  justice  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  such  the  principle  upon  which  he  tried,  and  con~ 
demned  or  acquitted,  others.  He  appoints  a  man  to  the 
administration  of  a  great  province  in  a  time  of  pecnliar 
distress  and  difficulty;  he  exacts  fVom  him  an  exorbitant 
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revenue  which  the  couairy  cannot  aSbrd ;  unl  because  that  »tm.i7«b. 
revenue  cannot  be  punctually  paid  he  throws  him  into 
priaoD,  without  inquiry,  and  pursues  him  even  unto  death. 
His  life,  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Markham, 
shall  answer  for  a  default  of  payment :  and  so  it  did.  He  ^b  into. 
died  in  confinement  soon  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings from  Calcutta,  oppressed  with  all  the  aggravated 
miseries  of  poverty  and  disease  If  such  be  the  punishment 
due  to  such  an  offence,  and  if  a  mere  defidency  in  the 
payment  of  a  revenue  which  the  country  could  at  no 
time  afford,  but  which  at  this  particular  season,  on  account 
of  a  drought  which  had  prevailed — a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Hastings  afterwards  mentions  in  the  description  he 
eives  of  the  miseries  of  this  unhappy  province,  hut  to  which 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  pay  attention — could  not  possibly  be 
ocdiected ;  taking  also  into  consideration  this  other  drcum- 
stnnce  that  Durgbejey  Sing  asserted  the  arrear  to  be  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  Beaident  (and  as  no  ptuns  were  taken  to 
contradict  that  assertion  we  have  a  right  to  believe  it) — if 
under  these  circumstances  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  an 
exorbitont  revenue  be  thought  a  crime  of  so  deep  and 
flagriint  a  nature  as  to  merit  the  moat  cruel  persecution, 
imprisonment  and  death,  if  such  be  the  punishment  due  to 
such  an  offence,  to  what  shaU  he  be  doomed  who  stands  at  your 
Lordehips'  bar,  charged — and  it  shall  be  proved  upon  hmi— 
with  evBry  crime  that  can  disgrace  and  blacken  human 
nature — with  the  perversion  of  ^e  powers  delegated  to  him 
for  the  purposes  of  good  government  to  the  moat  wicked 
and  abominable  tyranny — who  never  left  Calcutta,  ae  we 
are  told,  but  his  footsteps  were  marked  with  the  devastation 
of  a  province,  the  ruin  of  a  people,  or  the  depo^tion  of  a 
Prince. 

After  this  example,  held  up  in  terror  to  whoever  might  b 
succeed  to  this  dangerous  office  of  which  Durgbejey  Sing  uun 
had  been  thus  cruelly  and  unjustly  deprived — after  such  an  ^^ 
example,  your  Lordehipe  will  not  think  it  wonderful  if  who- 
ever might  be  next .  appointed  should  esteem   every   other 
consideration  of  cither  the  happiness  or  ease  of  the  people 
as  inferior  to  that  of  a  punctual  payment  of  the  revenue. 
He  would  necessarily  reason  in  tnis  manner — "  I   am  'ac- 
countable to  a  man  who  regards  no  crime  as  equal   to  a 
default  of  payment.  It  is  true  he  has  imposed  on  the  countiy 
a  tribute  which  it  cannot  bear,  bat  my  predecessor,  by  his 
lenity  to  the  people,  has  drawn  down  the  heavy  hand  of 
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*s  m^utB.  cruelty  and  vengeoace  upon  himself;  it  most  therefore  be 

my  care,  as  I  tender  the  BoTety  of  lay  petson  and  property, 

not  to  incur  the   same  penalty.      Let  ihe  country   suffer 

what  it  may,  the  revenue  muat  be  collected."     Such  must 

have   been    the   reasoning   of  whoever   might   euooeed  to 

Jmx-Dto   Durgbcjey    Sing — and  euoh   it    was.     Jagger    Deo   Sing 

iwfnM        was   appointed   by  Mr.  Markham,   under  the  authority  of 

Mr.  Hastings,  to  succeed  him,  and  acted  upon  this  avowed 

principle — tiiat  the  revenue  muat  be  collected.      Kotwith- 

standing,    however,  every  means  that  could  be   elevi«ed, 

every  practice  of  oppression  and  ape<nea   (tf  exaction,   the 

BuiDortha  revenue   was   still  in   arrear.      The   longer    so   ruinous  a 

Xm^^  system  continued  the  greater  the  deficiency  must  every  day 

reiSiwi'"  P^w  :  and  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  two  years  that  Jagger 

i«nDue.      X)eo  Sing  held  the  gOTernntent,   he   was  in  arrear  nearly 

double  the  sum  for  whioh  hia  predecessor  had  been  deposed, 

and  the  country  fell  into  a  state   of  complete  ruin.     No 

language  I  can  use  can  paint  the  miserable  state  to  which 

it   was  reduced   in  consequence   of    these    revolutions   so 

strongly  as  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself: — 

Letter  of  "  Tf  the  same  adminiBtiatiou  continues,  uid  the  countiy  shall  agiun 

Vr.  ^ut-  labour  under  a  want  of  the  natural  nuna,  every  field  will  be  sbaadoned, 
li^biiigthe  *^^  revenue  fiul,  and  thouuoda  peiish  through  the  wuit  of  mibditeuce. 
— -"" 1  For  who  will  l&bour  for  the  sola  oenefit  of  others  tod  to  make  fainuelf  the 


^-  subject  of  veiatioQ  ?   These  practices  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  aumils 

The  I  ■     -     ■  - 

niTseU 
whole  sum  fixed  for  the  revenue  of  the  pTovinoe  must  oe  coUected ;  sod 


employed  in  the  districta,  but  to  the  nwb  himself.     The  avowed  principle 
t  the 


I  ivhich  he  acts  and  iriiich  he  acknowledged  to  mvself  is,  that  t 
hole  sum  fixed  for  the  revenue  of  the  pTovinoe  must  oe  coUected ;  ai 
that  for  this  purpose  the  deficiency  ariung  in  places  where  the  crops  have 
failed  or  which  have  been  left  uncultivated  must  be  supplied  fhom  the 
resources  of  others,  where  the  soil  has  been  better  snited  to  the  season, 
or  the  industry  of  the  cultivators  more  auccessiTdy  exerted — a  imnci{j« 
irtiich,  however  spedous  and  plausible  it  msf  at  flnt  sppear,  certainly 
tenda  to  the  most  pernicious  and  destractive  oonsequencea.  If  this 
declaration  of  the  naib  bad  been  made  only  to  myself  I  might  have 
doubted  my  construction  of  it,  but  it  was  repeated  by  him  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son, nho  understood  it  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  management  of 
the  customs  the  ooaduct  of  the  nub,  or  cX  the  offiocia  under  him,  was 
forced  also  upon  my  attention.  The  exorbitant  rates  exacted  b^  an  arln- 
trary  valuation  of  the  goods,  the  practice  of  exacting  duties  twice  on  the 
same  goods,  first  from  the  seller  and  sAerwaids  from  the  buyer,  and  the 
vexatious  disputes  and  delays  drawn  on  the  merchants  by  these  oppres- 
sions, were  londlr  oompluned  of ;  and  some  instances  of  this  kind  were 
sud  to  exist  at  tike  very  time  when  I  was  in  BeoHes.  Under  such  cir- 
comstances  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  merchants  of  foreign  countries 
are  discouraged  from  resorting  to  Benares,  and  if  the  commerce  of  that 
province  should  annually  decay.  Other  evils  or  imputed  evils  have 
acddentally  come  to  my  knowledge,  whidi  1  wiU  not  now  particularize, 
as  I  hope  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Resident,  th^  may  be  in  part 
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OQn«cted.     One,  howerer,  I  miut  mention,  beanue  it  hu  been  verified  a  Fib.  itw. 

by  my  own  observation,  &ad  ia  of  that  kind  which  reflects  an  unmerited        

reproach  on  our  general  and  national  character.  When  I  was  at  Buxar, 
the  Resident,  at  my  denre,  enjoined  the  nsib  to  appoint  CTedit»ble  people 
to  evcxy  town  through  vriiich  oar  route  lay,  to  pEzaiude  and  encounoe 
t^  inhabitants  to  reouun  in  tbeir  houses,  promising  to  give  them  guar^ 
as  1  approached  and  tbej  required  it  for  their  protection.  And,  that  he 
might  perceive  how  earnest  1  was  for  hia  observance  of  this  precaution — 
which  I  am  certain  was  futbfully  ddivered  —  I  repeated  it  to  him  in 
pnvMi,  and  diamissed  him  that  he  might  preoede  me  for  that  purpoae : 
but  to  my  great  diaappoiDtment  I  found  evei7  place  through  which  1 
passed  abandoned,  nor  nad  there  been  a  man  left  in  any  of  them  for  their 

frotection.  I  am  bottt  to  add  that  from  Bu:[Brto  the  opposite  boundary 
have  seen  nothing  nut  the  tiacea  of  complete  devastation  in  every 
village,  whether  euued  by  the  followera  of  the  troops  which  have  lately 
MMod  for  their  natnrd  tdief— -and  1  know  not  whether  m^  own  may  not 
Dave  had  th^  share— or  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  mhabitants  left 
to  themselves  and  of  themselves  deserting  their  houses.  I  wish  to  acquit 
'  my  own  conntrymen  of  the  blune  of  these  unfiavourable  appearances,  and 
in  my  own  heart  1  do  acquit  them.  For  at  one  encampment  near  a  large 
village  called  Denera,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Zemaneea,  a  crowd  of  people 
came  to  me  complaining  that  their  former  aumil,  who  was  a  native  of 
the  place  and  bad  long  been  established  in  authority  over  them,  and 
whose  custom  it  had  been,  whenever  any  troops  passed,  to  remun  in 
peraon  on  the  spot  for  their  protection,  having  been  removed,  ilie  new 
aumil  on  the  approach  of  any  militai?  detachment  himself  first  fled  from 
'Hie  place,  and  the  inhabitants  having  do  one  to  whom  they  could  apply 
tbr  redress  or  for  the  representation  of  their  grievances,  and  being  thus 
rcmedileas,  fled  also ;  so  that  their  houses  and  effeote  became  a  pr^  to 
any  person  who  diose  to  plunder  them.  The  general  oonctunon  appeared 
to  me  an  inevitable  conaeqnenoe  tiom  such  a  state  of  facts,  and  my  own 
se&ieabweteatimonytoitinthis  specific  instance.  Nor  do  Iknowhowitis 
pcMible  for  any  olBccr  oommandiiig  a  milita^  P^'^:  ^'"'  attentive  soever 
be  may  be  to  the  discipline  tmd  forbearanoe  of  nis  people,  to  prevent 
disoniers,  when  there  ia  neither  opoosition  to  hinder  nor  evidence 
to  deter  them,  llieae  and  many  other  irtegularittes  I  impute  solely 
to  the  naib ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  recommend  ma  insttut 
mnoval"  • 

This  is  sufficient  To  give  your  Lordsbips  an  idea  of  tlic 
effect  of  these  different  reyalutions.  There  are  other  parts 
of  this  letter  which  are  well  worth  your  Lordships'  attention ; 
bat,  as  it  will  be  produced  in  evidence,  X  ehall  not  think  it 
neoeeaary  now  to  detiul  and  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it. 

Tour  Lordebips  have  heard  the  descripttou  of  the  effects  of 
these  revolutioDs,  given  by  the  Governor  General  himself. 
You  have  beard  the  sentiments  with  which  the  people  are 
actuated  at  the  approach  of  a  British  Governor.  Instead  of 
flocking  to  meet  their  sovereign,  to  testify  their  affection  for 
hia  person  and  gratitude  for  bis  paternal  care,  as  in  the  timea 

•  Letter  of  Warren  Hastinga  to  Mr.  Wheler  and  the  Cooncil ;  dated  Lucfc- 
aow,  and  April,  1184.  Printed  in  the  "  Mutates  of  the  Btidance,"  Ac,  p.  906. 
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»FsB.iiBa.  of  Bulw&nt  Sing,  they  mw  nothing  in  his  approach  bnt  a 

gloomy  tyrant,  coming  perhaps  to  impose  new  exactions  and 

to  add  fresh  oppresuons  to  his  former  injustice.     They  fied 

at  liis  approach :  the  Tillages  were  everywhere  deserted,  and 

the  whole  country  presented  to  his  view  a  scene  of  complete 

So'SS"     *^«^^t®tion.     Let  us  compaTe  this  description  of  the  country 

^^^      with  that  which  Cheyt  Sing  gives  of  hia  government,  in  a 

Moij^i^  manifesto  which  he  published  after  his  Sight  from  Benares. 

hb  prDiiQce.  ijijjg  manifesto  was  brought  over  to  us  and  is  universally 

acknowledged  to  he  authentic.    I  will  therefore  read  part  of 

it  to  your  Lordships: — 

"  What  liave  1  done  to  be  tmted  in  this  muinei^-to  hare  mj  XrtaaoKM 
demanded,  and  m;  fort,  the  deposit  of  m;  IWmih',  wrested  Inim  me,  and 
mj  person  diBgraced  and  diehonouied!  Have  I  been  guilty  of  iqjuatice 
or  msl-administratdon  in  my  conntry  ?  Look  to  my  distncta — look  to 
th«ra.  Do  not  the  different  pictures  which  they  present  to  you  matk 
the  limits  more  strongly  than  the  boundaries  which  nature  itself  haa 
drann  outl  My  fields  are  cultiratedi  myTiUiwes  are  fill!  of  inhabitants; 
my  country  is  a  garden;  and  my  ryots  sk  happj.  My  capital  is  the 
Ksort  of  the  principal  merdianta  of  India,  from  tne  secuiitr  I  have  given 
to  property.  The  treasures  from  Mahrattaa,  the  Juntha,  the  Seieks,  and 
the  most  distant  nations  of  India,  are  deposited  here.  Here  the  orphan 
'  and  the  widow  convey  their  property,  and  reside  here  without  fear  (rf 
rapacity  or  avarice.  The  traveller  from  one  end  of  my  countay  to  the 
other  lays  down  his  burden  and -sleeps  in  security. 

"But  what  a  different  picture  do  the  Company's  provinces  pteient  I 
There  famine  and  miserystalk  band  in  hand  through  uncultivated  fielda 
and  deaerted  villages.  There  you  meet  with  nothing  but  aged  men,  who 
aie  not  able  to  transport  themtelvea  away,  or  robbns  and  tigera  in  the 
fields,  now  ovogrown  with  woods." 

BaOs^ou  And  such  now,  my  Lords,  became  the  picture  of  Benares ; 
of  the  as  if  the  poisonous  breath  of  British  infiuence  was  doomed 
^^Sl^ed  ^  nip  ^^  bud  of  cultivation,  and  blast  the  fruits  of  improve- 
lorBritiih  ment,  in  every  country  to  which  it  might  extend  itself. 
This  country,  which  under  the  mild  government  of  its 
Hindu  princes  had  been  eminent  for  its  nches,  revered  for 
its  sanctity,  and  a  garden  in  point' of  cultivation — this 
favoured  spot,  to  which  the  merchants  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  India  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
the  devout  for  those  of  religion ;  where  the  pilgrim  deposited 
the  pious  offerings  of  his  zeal  and  the  traveller  laid  down 
his  burden  and  slept  in  security— this  country,  which  the 
Mohanunedan  conquerors  of  the  East  had  respected  and  left 
undisturbed  in  its  goTernm.ent,  its  laws  and  its  reli^on, 
which  even  the  more  pitiless  arm  of  British  violence  had 
hitherto  spared— this  terrestrial  paradise — this  seat  of  peace 
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and  plenty — this  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — sow  ufkb-itss. 
became  the  sent  of  wretchedness  and  desptur ;  ita  Prince 
WAS  dishonoured  nnd  banished ;  its  temples  were  polluted ; 
its  laws  abrogated ;  and  its  ancient  government  destroyed. 
Licentiousness  took  place  of  order  ;  military  violence 
subdued  all  restraint;  the  people  were  driven  from  their 
habitations ;  the  country  itself  became  a  desert;  and  rapacity 
and  Avarice  completed  the  hard  work  of  ruin  and  desoIatioD. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  these  revolutions;  such  the  effects, 
OS  Mr.  Hastings  himself  describes  them ;  who,  aa  usual, 
punishes  the  unhappy  instrument  of  his  tyranny  for  the 
consequences  of  those  acts  for  which  he  alone  is  oocoantable. 
Ja^er  Deo  Sin^  was  in  his  turn  deposed. 

But,  my  Lords,  when  we  hear  of  evils  such  as  these,  it  is  '?|^i^°"* 
scarce  possible  to  conceive  that  they  should  all  arise  entirely  man  Mr. 
from  the  acts  of  one  man.  No,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  "■*''*»- 
corrupt  and  abandoned  tnutors,  of  whom  he  stands  supreme 
— he  whom,  if  no  regards  controlled  me,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  the  accursed  destroyer  of  persons,  places,  pri>- 
vinces — all  that  were  involved  in  the  general  devastation. 
For  the  sower  of  the  seed  must  surely  be  considered  as  the 
real  author  of  the  whole  harvest  of  mischief.  He  it  wag 
who  by  oa  usurped  power  expelled  the  native  Kaja  of 
Benares,  under  whom  the  fields  were  cultivated,  the  villages 
full  of  inhabitants,  the  country  a  garden,  and  the  ryota 
]Hq)py.  He  it  was  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  that  Prince, 
introduced  a  system  of  government — of  government  shall  I 
call  it  ? — rather  of  the  most  cruel  and  vexations  oppression, 
by  which  "complete  ruin  was  brought  upon  the  country,  and 
famine  and  misery  stalked  hand  in  hand,  through  uncul- 
tivated fields  and  deserted  villages."  To  him  therefore,  and 
to  the  arbitrary,  illegal,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  acts,  either 
caused  or  committed  by  him,  I  assert  all  these  horrid  con- 
sequences to  be  imputable,  and  that  for  all  and  every  one 
of  the  same  he  was  and  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
nusdcmeanours. 

Having  now,  my  Lords,  gone  through  such  parts  of  this  Conciiuioii. 
charge  as  were  aMointed  me — having  stated  to  your  Lord- 
tihipa  the  nature  orthe  facts  themselves  and  the  consequences 
of  those  facta — I  shall  leave  this  cause  to  your  decision. 

I  have  only  to  request  of  your  Lordships,  before  I  at 

down,  to  believe  that  I  have  spoken  upon  this  occasion,  if 

with  some  warmth — and  who  is  there  in  reciting  acts  of  such 

delinquency  that  would  not  be  actuated  with  indignation? 

V 
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K  TBB.iTe8  — yet  withoat  malice,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  rescue 
the  name  of  Engliahman  from  the  foul  dlegmoe  with  which 
thia  maa  has  Bullied  it;  to  assert  the  cause  of  Britidi 
justice ;  and,  at  the  same  time>  with  an  ardent  hope  that  this 
prosecution  may  eventuaUy  tend  to  afford  some  consolation 
at  least,  if  not  some  positive  relief,  to  the  ruined  inhabitants 
of  India.  Populata,  vexata,  funditui  eversa  provincia,  tocH 
sUpendariique  nostri  affiicti,  miseri,jam  non  talutit  tpem  led 
exitii  eolatium  git(Brunt. 

If  in  such  a  case  I  have  spoken  in  a  manner  not  alt(^ther 
muuitahle  to  its  importance,  I  have  done  as  my  wishes 
dictated ;  if  too  deficiently,  as  my  abilities  would  admit. 
But,  my  Lforde,  it  is  not  on  my  abilities — no,  not  even  on 
those  of  my  honourable  frieoda  who  have  preceded  me — 
that  such  a  cause  con  or  ought  to  depend  for  its  support. 
It  is  too  powerfully  upheld  by  its  own  merits  to  require  aov 
additional  strength  irnn  their  talents  or  to  fear  any  debili- 
tation from  mine.  It  is  not  oratory — it  is  not  genius — it  is 
not  an  artfid  construction  of  phr^e,  nor  laboured  deduc- 
tions of  implied  criminality  &om  premises  obscure  and 
uncertfun — front  reports  unwarranted  and  ill  authenticated 
— ^from  auggestiona  of  public  delinqnenoy  and  imputations 
of  evil  designs,  unfounded  and  improbable — no  1  the  great 
God  of  justice  forbid  that  Mr.  Haetmgs  should  be  tried  afber 
the  principles  and  precedents  of  his  own  practice — it  is  the 
clear,  the  obvious,  the  incontrovertible,'  evidence  of  &ots — - 
it  is  the  convinrang  voice  of  truth-~-that  gives  me  the  surest 
ground  of  confidence  in  the  event  of  this  charge.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  itself  and  the  known  justice  of  your 
Lordships. 
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SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ANSTRUTHER,  ESQ.,  MANAGER 
FOE  THE  HOtrSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  SUMMING 
UP  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  FIRST  CHARGE, 
RELATING  TO  BENARES  ;  11  Apkil,  1788. 


My  Loedb, — It  is  now  my  duty  to  address  myself  to 
your  Lordahips,  in  performing  that  part  which  is  assigned  to 
me  by  the  Managers  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  sum  up  and  to  state  that  very  long  and  very 
intricate  evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  your  Lordships 
by  them,  in  the  course  of  what  they  have  offered  upon  the 
liead  of  the  Benares  charge. 

I  should  feel  the  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  me  to  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  laborious  nad  it  not  been  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  itself,  the  right  honourable 
and  the  honourable  Managers  who  preceded  me  had  it  in 
tiieir  power  to  comment  and  observe  upon  that  evidence 
which  they  were  to  produce.  As  it  was  mostly  in  the  nature 
of  written  evidence,  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
before  they  produced  it  to  your  Lordships,  they  have 
necessarily  and  naturally  [so  commented] — and  happy  I  am 
tfaat  they  have,  as  they  have  anticipated  many  of  tiie  obser- 
vations whidi  would  naturally  occur  upon  the  stating  that 
evidence,  and  have  thereby  reduced  the  task  they  had 
imposed  upon  me  to  perform  to  be  less  laborious  and  lees 
difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  have  beea 

Your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  in  reading  this  evidence,  which  Compiete- 
is  now  printed  and  in  your  Lordships'  hands,  must  haved»wspR» 
observed,  upon  the  very  first  view  of  it,  how  closely  and  <''***^ 
strictly  the  evidence  applies  to  the  charge,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  evidence  which  the   Commons  have  adduced 
upon   this   chaise   proves    everything    which  was  asserted 
by  the  two  gentlemen  who  opened  this  chaise  to  your  Lord- 
smps.     And  indeed  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  say  that 
everything  which  they  have  asserted  has  been  proved   to 
your  Lordshipe  by  strict  legal  evidence — eridence  admitted 
because  it  was  impossible  that  such  evidence  could  have  been 
rejected. 

u  2 
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11  AW.1TM.  la  the  course  of  the  evidence,  the  Commons  have  pro- 
^derun  duced  to  jour  LordBhips  every  account  of  the  transactions 
Hr.Han-  respecting  Benares  which  has  been  given  by  the  persoQ 
'""^  Btanding  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  during  the  whole  period  of 

the  time  while  he  continued  Grovemor  General  of  BengaL 
They  have  produced  the  account  of  the  state  and  situation 
of  Raja  Bulwant  Sing  and  Baja  Cheyt  Sing,  which  he  gave 
in  the  years  1772  and  1773,  when  he  finally  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  rights  of  that  Prince,  then  holding  under  Suja- 
ud-Dowla.  They  next  produced  the  accounts  which  he  gave 
of  the  rights  and  the  situation  of  that  Prince,  when  be  aaain 
renewed  and  confirmed  them  by  new  grants  and  new  additions 
in  tlieyear  1773  [1775?].  Then  they  produced  to  your  Lord- 
ships another  account  which  he  gave  of  the  transaction,  in  k 
narrative  which  he  made  of  bis  proceedings  at  Benares — k 
narrative  made  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  violence 
and  the  atrocity  of  that  act  And,  lost  of  all,  they  have 
produced  to  your  Lordships  the  account  which  be  gave  of 
the  transaction  when  he  chose  to  come  forward,  voluntarily 
and  at  his  own  petition  and  by  his  own  desire,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  state  what  he  had  done,  and  to  justify  that 
measure  which,  upon  the  first  face  of  it,  appeared  to  be  so 
violent. 

If  all  these  accounts  agreed  in  oU  the  particulars,  the  task 
I  have  would  be  easy  indeed ;  but,  as  it  nappens  that  every 
one  of  these  accounte  is  at  variance  one  with  the  other,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say 
to  your  Lordships,  to  take  up  some  part  of  your  Lordships' 
time  in  comparing  these  different  accounts  with  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  your  Lordships  that  every 
justification  which  has  been  set  up  of  this  measure — every 
attempt  which  has  been  mode  to  palliate  it — every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  fix  crime  upon  the  Raja — every 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  find  any  justification  of  any 
sort  for  the  conduct  of  Air.  HasUngs — wns,  from  his  own 
accounts,  within  his  own  knowledge,  unfounded,  at  the  very 
time  that  such  Justifications  were  made. 
BvW^ce  The  first  piece  of  evidence  which  the  Commons  presented 

the  nutkuiii  to  youT  Loruships,  after  proving  the  general  allegations  of  the 
^a  Buu°'  preamble,  was  t^jplicable  to  that  which  properly  fwms  the 
wuit  sins,    gfat  branch  of  the  charge — I  mean  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  rank,  the  character,  and  the  first  connection  of  the 
East  India  Company  with,  Raja  Bulwant  Sing. 
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Toar  Lordships  must  see,  from  that  piece  of  evideoce,  that  u  Ape-itu, 
anotlier  assertion  which  was  made  by  the  two  right  honour-  *~~ 
able  gentlemen  who  opened  this  charge  is  strictly  founded  on 
the  nattire  of  the  evidence  itself  Your  Lordshipa  must 
recollect  they  stated  that  they  did  not  mean  to  involve  you 
in  any  questions  of  Indian  law.  They  did  not  mean  to  call 
upon  your  Lordships  to  interpret  laws  with  which  you  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  so  perfectly  conversant  Ra  you  are 
with  the  laws  of  Europe  in  general  and  of  the  laws  of  your 
own  country  in  particumr.  They  called  upon  your  Lordships 
to  interpret  English  treaties,  made  by  an  English  Governor, 
nnder  Ae  authority  of  an  English  act  of  Parliament  That 
is  fhe  whole  case : — that  is  all  the  question  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  to  decide  in  this  cause.  Your  Lordships  wUi 
recoUect  tbatj  upon  the  first  part  of  the  charge,  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Kaja  of  Benaree  and  the  situation  which  he 
stood  in  with  respect  to  our  gOTcmment,  the  first  piece  of 
evidence  which  was  produced  to  your  Lordships  was  a  resola- 
tion  of  the  President  and  Council  (as  it  was  then  called)  of 
Bengal  respecting  the  nature  of  the  alliance,  and  the  eitua- 
tion  with  respect  to  our  government  into  which  they  meant 
to  place  Kaja  Bulwant  Sing,  in  the  course  of  those  wars  in 
which  we  luve  been  involved,  and  in  the  course  of  tbat  war 
in  particular  against  Suja-ud-Dowla  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  Coseim  AJi  Khan,* 

In   the  month    of   December,  1764,  Bulwant  Sing,  u^J{^.°' 
iq)pears   by  the  first  piece  of  evidence,  had    made  certain  sifuvjui 
offers  to  join  our  forces  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  lifW^^'' 
the  then  Nawab  of  Bengal,  who  was  connected  with  us.     He  ^SlJcom- 
knew  the  instablUty  of  Indian  faith,  and  he  would  not  enter  f*V' 
into  that  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of   Bengal  unless  that 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  English  East  India  Company. 
The  evidence  states  tins  —  that  the  Nawab  (meaning  the 
Mawab  of  Bengal)  was  very  anxious  that  -the  treaty  should  be 
brought  to  a  conduuon,  and  proposed  to  the  General  to  set 
his  seal  to  it  upon  the  port  of  the  English,  without  which 
the  Baja  would  not  enter  into  any  engagement     This  is 
transmitted  by  the  General  to  the  Council ;  and  he  takes  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  upon  the  nature  of  that  treaty  which 
he  ought  to  enter  into  with  him,  and  upon  the  stipulations 
which  ought  to  be  made  binding  upon  the  English  govern- 
ment in  t£at  treaty. 

*  S«e  tlie  "  Uwidn  of  the  Bridenec,"  &e^  p.  10. 
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iiAFLim.  r  denre  yoar  Lordahipa  partioularly  to  attend  to  ihut 
Oiunntee  paper ;  for  it  is  extreiqely  important  in  this  oause  that  the 
dl^^'  very  first  resolution  which  waa  made  with  respect  to  the 
si'jir"'  Il*j*  of  Benarea,  when  we  had  any  idea  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  that  people,  was  a  resolution  to  protect  and 
maintain  Kaja  Bulwant  Sing  independent  both  now  and 
hereafter.  The  very  first  condition  of  our  first  connection 
with  him — the  first  idea  which  was  then  proposed  when 
entering  into  a  treaty  with  him— was  to  render  him  per- 
fectly independent  both  now  and  hereafter.  In  consequence 
of  that  resolution,  which  was  oommuntcated  to  the  General, 
Bulwant  Sing  and  hiq  troops  joined  the  army  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  The  consequence  of  that  was,  what  has 
been  read  to  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  this  evidence, 
that  the  Directors  of  tlie  India  Company,  who  may  be 
-  supposed  to  be  good  judges  of  that  matter,  at  the  very  time 
and  when  the  treaty  was  over,  declared  iiiat  Baja  Bulwant 
Sing's  joining  with  them  at  the  time  that  he  did  was  of 
signal  service,  and  that  the  conditioo  which  they  meant  to 
give  him  of  independence  was  well  earned  upon  his  part 
Posterior  to  that  period,  Lord  Clive,  in  the  year  1780, 
arrived  in  Bengal,  with  those  extraordinary  powers  which 
were  indeed  only  fit  to  be  tnisted  to  so  eztraor^nary  a 
^ot^Df  man.  He  arrived  in  Bengal,  and  he  found  the  government 
QwtUed  one  scene  of  confiision ;  he  found  it  engaged  in  projects ;  he 
^w£'^  found  it  eng^ed  in  distant  wars ;  he  found  it  engaged  in 
expensive  operations ;  and,  as  he  describee  it  himself  in  one 
of  his  minutes,  our  troops  marching  half  way  to  Delhi.  The 
first  great  operation  wnich  that  great  man  undertook  was 
finally  to  fix  and  settle  the  political  interests  of  India ;  and 
he  did  it  in  that  treaty  which  has  been  produced  to  your 
Lordships,  called  the  treaty  of  .Allahabad,  which  was  one  o£ 
the  first  pieces  of  evidence  that  the  Commons  produced  to 
your  Loidshipe  on  this  chaise.'  And  I  wish  your  Lordships 
particularly  to  attend  to  that  treaty ;  for  you  will  see  the 
care,  the  attention  and  the  wisdom,  of  Lord  Clive  in  that 
treaty,  as  applicable  to  all  the  different  Princes  of  India 
with  whom  we  were  at  all  connected  He  found,  imme- 
diately after  his  landing  at  Calcutta,  that  British  faith, 
British  justice  and  British  moderation,  were  in  very  little 
respect  among  the  Princes  of  that  country.  He  wished  to 
plant  the  root  of  our  dominion  deep  in  justice,  in  modera* 

*  Prinled  in  ttM  "  HinsUi  of  tb<  BTidcuce,"  Ac,  p.  IS. 
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tion  and  in  magnsDimity.     To  accotoplieh  that  great  and^A^iT^ 

floriouB  end,  the  first  object  of  my  Lord  Clive  was  to  take 
old  of  that  whidi  governs  all  mankind,  public  opinion — to 
take  hold  of  that  public  opinion  by  standing  forth  ae  the 
protector  of  the  ancient  hereditary  monarch  of  that  country, 
the  Great  Mogul,  then  existing  in  the  person  of  Shah  Alum. 
The  next  object  of  my  lK>rd  Clive  was  to  give  an  instance 
of  magnanimity,  of  moderation  and  of  virtue,  that  should 
astonish  the  natious  of  Asia  with  respect  to  Europa  It  was 
to  restore  to  his  dominions  Suja-ud-Dowla — the  very  domi- 
niona  that  we  had  conquered  from  him  when  he  was  our 
enemy.  But  that  was  not  enough;  it  was  not  enough  to 
lay  hold  of  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  natives ;  it  was 
not  enough  to  impress  them  with  ideas  of  our  magnanimity 
and  moderatJOD ;  it  was  necessary  to  impress  them  with  ideas 
of  our  good  faith  and  justice.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  Bniwuit 
doing  ^t  by  this  treaty,  and  by  that  very  article  of  that  »^£'^ 
treaty  which  was  read  to  your  Lordships,  with  relation  to  E^tSiyjS^ 
Bulwant  Sing.  By  that  treaty  he  carried  into  execution  **" ''*^- 
the  original  intenuon  which  he  took,  in  the  year  1 764,  of 
rendering  Bulwant  Sing  independent.  He  made  it  a  speual 
article  of  that  treaty  that  Bulwant  Sing  should  retun  poB- 
•esnon  of  those  territories  which  belonged  to  him  ;  and  he 

Siaranteed  those  territories   by  British   faith   armed  with 
ritiflh  power. 

My  Lords,  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  the  first  reeolu- 
tim  of  making  Raja  Bulwaot  Sing  independent  X  have 
shown  your  Lordships  that  reeolntjon  carried  into  effect  by 
the  treaty  of  Allahabad  under  Lord  CUve.  That  treaty 
guned  this  approbation  from  the  conrt  of  Directors : — 

"  We  approve  of  what  you  have  done ;  and  we  hope  that  the  modera- 
tion and  attention  paid  to  all  thoae  who  have  esDoiued  our  intereat  in 
this  war  will  rortore  our  repntatdon  in  India,  and  that  the  Indian  powtn 
will  be  conviuoed  that  no  breach  of  trea^  will  ever  have  our  sanction." 

Then,  my  Lords,  if  it  had  stopped  here ;  if  no  other  treaty 
bad  ever  existed;  if  no  other  act  had  ever  been  done  by  the 
British  government ;  I  say  the  charge  would  have  been  just 
as  strong  against  Mr.  Hastings  as  it  is  at  this  moment ;  for 
by  the  treaty  of  Allahabad  we  were  bound  to  protect  him 
and  mmntain  him  independent. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  do  not  leave  their  evidence 
merely  upon  that.  The  treaty  of  Allahabad  continued  in 
force  for  a  considerable  time,  without  indeed  any  attempt 
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11  Ara.iT88.Iiiiving been  made  to  infringe  it;  and, previous  to  the  change 

Sooceuion    ^^  government  which  took  place  by  the  institution  of  tAe 

^ohiyt      Supreme  Council,  Cheyt  Sing  had  succeeded  to  hia  father; 

tbedath  of  and,  by  the  interTectioD  of  the  British  government,  a^  yoar 

Bin™'      Lordships  will  see  by  turning  to  the  evidence,  he  was  placed 

in  the  same  situation  that  hig  father  had  been :  and  your 

]jordehipe  will,  in  the  course  of  that  evidence,  remark  these 

nogular  words.     The  Council,  writing  home  to  their  masters 

here,  tell  the  Directors  at  home  that  he  is  considered  as 

holding  his  situation  exactly  upon  the  eame  terms  that  his 

father  did;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  holding  that  Ntuation  under 

the  protection  and  guarantee  of  that  treaty  of  Allahabad 

which  I  have  stated.* 

My  Lords,  eo   it   continued   till   the  year  1773  ;    when 
Mr.  UaetingB,  having  some  negotiations  to  settle  and  ecnne 
business   to   do,  which  your  Lordships  will  hear  of  in  an 
after  charge,  proceeded  from  Calcutta  to  Benares;  and  one 
of  the  professed  objects  of  that  journey  was,  as  is  stated 
^wwgito  in  the  very  instructions  which  he  gave  to  himself,  to  renew 
oftS^«u^-in   behalf  of   Baja  Cheyt  Sing  the   stipulations  that  had 
i^iumade  ^^^  made  with  bis  father  in  consideration  of  his  services, 
iwber.        J  desire  that   your  Lordships  would  specially  mark  every 
word  of  the  paragraph    in    those  instructjons ;    because  it 
has  pleased  Mr.  Hastings  to  deny  eveiy  word  of  that  para- 
graph in  the  course  of  some  other  parts  of  what  I  have  to  state, 
as  your  Lordships  will  see. 

Xour  Lordships   see   that  he  went  up  for  the  purpose) 

not  of  conveying  any  new  right  to  Cheyt  Sing,  but  for  the 

purpose  of  renewing  hia  ancient  right 

cbvt  Mr.  Hastings  has  stnted  in  his  Narrative,  and  stated  in  hia 

««ei!rt**'  Defence,  that  Chej-t  Sing  acquired  the  first  legal  title  that 

i^^Sm"  ^^  ^'^  ^°  ^^  situation  from  those  articles  in  1773.     1  quote 

ofiTTi.        Mr.  Hastings  agaimt  himself — ^he  did  nothing  new  in  1773  ; 

he  only  renewed,  confirmed,   those   acts  which   had  been 

already  done.      It  has  also  pleased  Mr.  Hastings,  in  that 

Defence  which  is  before  jour  Lordships,  to  state  that  he  did 

not  know  what  eervices   Bulwant  Sing  had   done   to  the 

Company.    Your  Lordships  see  that,  by  the  very  instructionB 

he  gave  himself,  in  the  year  1773,  he  stated  that  those  rights 

were  granted  to  Bulwant  Sing  in  consideration  of  those 

services  which,  when  he  comes  before  the  House  ofCommons, 

he  says  be  was  ignorant  of. 

*  Sm  "  Uinulei  of  the  ETidaKe,"  &e«  p.  37. 
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Having  stated  the  objeotB  of  Mr.  Hastjngs*  journey  toUAPB.i78e^ 
Benares,  at  least  in  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  matter  of 
charge  before  ■  your  Lordships,  I  ■wish  to  direct  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  next  to  what  Mr.  Hastings  did  when   he 
was  in  that  situation.     And  there  I  desire  youx  Lordships 
to  look  at  those  rights  which  he  then  gnmted — to  interpret 
those  insttnments  according  to  the  ftur  plain  sense  and  plain 
understanding  of  the  words.     Mr.  Hastings  obtained  from  OonditioiB 
tiie  Nawab  Snja-ud-Dowla  certun  instruments  in  favour  of  fht''tracy 
Cheyt  Sing.     Those  instruments   bear  that  no  increase  of^lj^^ 
his  tribute  should  ever  be  demanded.     They  bear  that  there  ^  **">. 
sbonld  be  no  deviation  whatever  from  this  agreement.    They 
bear — and  Mr.  Hastings  countersigns  them  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Allahabad — that  there  never  should  be  any  breach 
or  deviation.      Words  cannot  convey  ideas  stronger   than 
these  do— confirming,  ratifying,  guaranteeing,  over  and  over 
agfun,  the  risbts  which  were  gnmted  originally  by  the  treaty 
of  Allahabaa.     There  was  to  be  no  deviation ;  no  increase 
whatever  was  ever  afterwards  to  be  demanded ;  and  there 
never  should  be  the  least  breach  in  this  agreement.     What 
was  that  agreement,  my  Lords  P    It  was  nn  agreement  to  pay 
a  certain  specific  sum  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude — a  specific  sum 
and  nothing  else :  it  contains  nothing  else. 

Now  let  me  call  your  Xiordships'   attention   to  a  paper, 
which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse   to   again  and 
again,  referrii^  your  Lordships  back  to  it  as  I  come  to  the 
particular  mrts  of  the  evidence  which  will   require  such 
reference — -1  mean  to  the  paper  which  is  called  Mr.  Hastings' 
report  of  what  be  himself  bad  done.*     He  says  in  that  paper  Frotectiaii 
that  the  Nawab  of  Oude  had  granted  to  Raja  Cheyt  >Sing,  iTutrainor 
npon  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing  in  the  year  177U,  a  knul-  ^*,t  i^^ 
nama  exactly  of  the  tenor  of  that  which  was  then  granted ;  ^ffhc'if^"* 
that  the  Nawab  himself  thought  his  act  of  little  validity  ;  wab,  in  itts. 
but  Mr.  Hastings,  at  that  moment  feeling  all  the  force  and 
operation  of  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  thought  that  that  act 
was  of  great   and   binding   validity.     The   Nawab  wished 
to  do  what  Mr.  Hastings  afterwards  did — to  take  ten  lacs  of 
rupees  from  the  Raja.     Mr.  Hastings  refused  to  let  him. 
The  Nawab  wished  to  seize  the  forts  of  the  Raja.     Mr.  Hast- 
ings would  not  permit  him  to  seize  the  forts  of  the  Raja. 
And  yet  that  very  Mr.  Hastings  comes  forwards  afWrwanla 
and  demands  five  lacs  of  rupees,  stating  himself  to  act  under 

*  Piinledint)ie"Miinit«*oftbeETid«we,''&e.,p.U. 
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u  AvKifse.  the  same  authority  that  the  Nawab  of  Oade  did.  Mi.  Hast- 
iaga  seizes  the  forts  belonging  to  the  l^ja  of  Benares,  and 
tells  you  in  his  Defence  that  a  person  in  the  aituatioa  of  the 
Baja  of  Benares  could  bare  no  oae  for  forts  but  for  rebelliouB 
and  disaffected  purposes. 

Was  Mr.  Hastings  in. the  year  1773  protecting  Cbeyt 

Sng  in  rebellion?     Was  Mr.  Hastings  in  1773  infringing 

the  rights  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude  ?      Was   Mr.   Hastings 

insisting  against  his  legal  sovereign  that  he  should  not  take 

those  things  which  his  legal  sovereignty  gave  him  P     And 

yet  Mr.  Hastings  comes  now  and  tells  your  Lordships : — 

Be^iii»HMi  "  In   the  year  1773  I  disgraced  myself;  I  prevented  the 

^i^ttneior  Nabob  of  Oude  from  exercising  his  legal  prerogative;    I 

inte^ienM  protected  his  subjecta  in  rebellion ;  I  insisted  that  he  should 

Qi^sbw-  '^^^P  ^°^^  which  he  could  keep  for  no  other  than  disaffected 

and  rebellious  purposes :  and  now  I  desire  you  to  judge  me 

in  this  way.     I  have  acted  vriokedly  and  cruelly  in  the  year 

1773  aa  against  the  Kabob  of  Oude  ;  and  thert^orc,  because 

I  did  BO  then  I  desire  you  to  acquit  me  now  as  with  respect 

to  the  Kaja  of  Benares," 

Y^our  Lordships  will  not  admit  of  any  such  excuse.  You 
will  bind  Mr.  Hastings  down  to  the  interpretation  he  gave 
to  those  acts  at  the  time  he  gave  it  You  will  not  take 
his  interpretations  at  the  times  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
give  false  glosses  and  nntrue  colourings  to  his  acts.  You 
will  take  them  at  the  time  he  did  them.  You  will  take  his 
explanation  at  the  time, 
ib  Sat?  Another  thing  in  this  report  is  extremely  material ;  it  is 
log^mmer-  this: — The  Kaja  of  Benares,  says  Mr.  Hastings,  had 
BnivMit  executed  a  kaulnama  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  year  1770.* 
^^wuan  ijg  ^jgQ  g^yg  (^jj^f^  f}^^  IfftiilnQnia^  executed  in  the  year  1770] 
was  of  the  same  nature  and  the  same  tenor  with  titat 
under  which  Bulwant  Sing  held.  I  de«re  your  Lordships  to 
remark  this ;  because  it  has  pleased  the  person  at  your  liar 
to  take  up  a  great  portion  of  bis  defence  in  stating  to  your 
Lordships  that  Bulwant  Sing  was  an  amil  only.  I  defy  your 
Lordships  by  any  possible  construction  to  say  that  he  was  an 
amil,  or  that  he  was  anything  else  than  that  which  Mr. 
Hastings  made  Cheyt  Sing  in  1773.  Mr.  Hastings  says 
the  instrument  that  passed  in  1770  was  the  same  as  that 
which  now  passed.     That  instrument  passed  in  1770  was 

-  *  Tha  centeooe  appeMS  cornipt.  Tha  meaning  iDlanded  is,  prob&blf,  thit 
theBqjttof  ^Dar«t  b«d  receWed  ttom  IheWuir  of  Oade  in  1773  a  luoW 
tuma^the'saiueuaoriTitiktbat  executed  in  1770. 
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the  same  with  the  inBtrument'  nnder  Which  Bulwant  Sing  uapcitm. 
held  Therefore,  if  all  the  three  instruments  were  the' 
same,  and  if  the  last  of  thoae  three  inatnimenta  clearly 
eatablishea  him  a  complete  and  perfect  zamindar,  it  will 
follow  that  Bnlwant  Sing  was  a  oomplete  zamindar; 
because,  hy  Mr.  Hastings'  own  report,  he  held  under  the 
same  right — by  a  kaulnama — by  deeds  of  exactly  the  same- 
tenor  as  those  which  passed  in  1773. 

Your  Lordships  asked  me,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
whether  I  conld  show  under  what  tenure  Bulwant  Sing 
held.  I  think  I  have  proved,  as  completely  as  anything 
can  be  prored,  that  he  held  precisely  under  that  tenure 
which  Mr.  Hastings  now  says  was  granted  by  him  first,  but 
which  he  then  said  was  pre<aBely  the  same  with  that  under 
which  Bolwant  Sing  held. 

My  Lords,  having  now  done  with  those  acts  whicli  passed 
in  1778, 1  must  call  your  Lordships' attention  to  another  piece 
of  evidence,  which  as  against  the  prisoner  cannot  lie — it  is 
impossible  that  it  should — that  is,  thi  interpretation  which  Mr. 
Hastings  himself  put  upon  those  acts  of  the  year  1773,  after 
he  had  done  them.     This  brings  me  down  to  the  year  1775. 

In  the  year  1775  the  Nawab  of  Oude   wished  to  make  a demuui 
some  extraordinary  demands  upon  this  man.     He  wished' to  Sitnl^ 
demand  a  sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  in  advance.     He  wished  **"  *^  ?' 
that  his  tribute  should  be  paid,  not  in  the  way  in  which  it  ofMbutetn 
usually  had  been    paid,  but  that  he   should  demand  it  in  rnS^W 
advance.     He  did  not  demand  five  lacs  in  addition,  as  Mr.  iJ^^*^ 
Hastings  afterwards  did ;  all  that  he  demanded  was  that  he 
ahould  be  permitted  to  demand  that  tribute  in  advance :  and 
your  Lordships  will  observe  that  that  payment  in  advance 
was  A  payment  to  be  made  to  the  East  India  Company. 
What  was  thecouduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  occasion  ? — 

"  Though  it  ia  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company,  cpnaistently 
with  justice  I  cannot  permit  it  to  be  done ;  consistently  with  the  obliga- 
tiona  I  have  entered  into  it  cannot  be.  I  direct  the  Resident  at  us 
court  of  Onde  to  remonstrate  against  such  proceedings." 

And  why?  As  your  Lordships  will  see  by  referring  to  the 
evidence  in  1 775,  which  is  in  the  40th  and  4l9t  pagea  of  the 
printed  evidence,  the  reason  why  that  payment  was  resisted 
was  that  it  should  not  be  a  precedent.  Rights  may  some- 
tunes  be  established  by  precedents :  it  is  necessary  to  resist 
them  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  resisted,  and  successfully 
resisted,  by  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  succesriully  resisted  by 
the  Kaja,  under  the  guarantee  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  him 
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iiAjB.i7Sg.  — miccesafuUy  reeiated  ns  against  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  who 
was  tbat  soyereign  which  Mr.  HoBtings  now  tella  your 
Iiordehipa  an  IneUan  sorereign  is.  whose  righta  are  everything 
and  Cfaeyt  Sing's  rights  notning. 

Cheyt  Sing  was  that  zamlodar  who,  Mr,  HaatiDgs  now  tells 
your  Lordships,  owed  an  unreserved  and  implitnt  obedience 
to  every  demand  that  was  made  upon  him.  If  he  did  so, 
why  ID  the  year  1775  did  he  protect  that  zamindar?  Be- 
cause there  was  a  guarantee  of  the  British  faith  that 
rendered  Bulwant  Sing  independent — that  rendered  Cheyt 
Sing  independent,  and  prevented  any  sovereign,  of  what- 
ever rank,  character,  name  or  situation,  he  might  be,  from 
demanding  either  sums  in  advance  or  extraordinary  pay- 
ments beyond  that  amount  which  was  stipuhited  in  the 
treaty.  I  desire  that  your  Lordships  would  peculiarly  look 
to  that  letter  of  the  Besident  from  Oude,  where  he  conveyed 
to  the  Board  the  information  of  what  he  had  done  upon  that 
occasion.  He  tells  the  Nnwab  that  tbcBoard  at  Calcutta  would 
not  see  the  rights  of  their  dependents  infringed  upon,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  consider  Cheyt  Sing  as  upon  a  footing  with 
lus  other  zamindars,  because  he  was  protected  by  the  faith 
J^jwgn^  of  a  British  treaty.  "What  became  of  that  treaty,  when 
Hr^^  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  he  is  a  mere  zamindar?  What  he 
B^'i  was  in  the  year  1775  he  was  in  the  year  1781.  If  he  wae 
^  '^  not  in  1775  a  mere  zamindar  he  was  not  so  in  the  year  1781. 
If  he  was  to  be  protected  i^ainst  bis  lord  and  master  at 
that  time,  he  was  to  be  doubly  protected  against  the  East 
India  Company ;  because  they  had  superadded  obligations 
to  protect  him.  llie  power,  the  sovereign^  and  the  duties, 
of  a  guarantee  were  united  in  their  persons ;  and,  by  a 
fltraoge  logic  which  Mr.  Hastings  uses,  when  both  these 
duties  were  imposed  upon  the  Company,  both  it  seems  were 
completely  abolished.  So  far  from  superadding  additional 
obligations — so  far  from  having  a  double  tie  upon  them — so 
far  from  being  obliged  to  execute  their  duty  as  sovereigns 
and  OS  guarantee  both — Mr.  Hastings  says,  "  I  vrill  neither 
execute  my  duty  as  a  sover^gn  nor  will  I  execute  it  as  a 
guarantee :  both  are  gone  and  abandoned  ;  and  be  is  now 
in  a  situation  the  most  abject  that  Indian  slavery  knows." 

My  Lords,  having  now  commented  upon  those  acts  in 
1775 — which,  witii  Uie  acta  in  the  year  1773  and  the  treaty 
of  Allahabad,  I  hope  your  Lordships  never  will  allow  for  one 
moment  to  escape  your  recoUection — let  us  see,  tracing  it 
according  to  its  order  of  time,  what  was  next  done  with 
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respect  to  the  rights  of  thU  person.     In  the  year  1775,  in  uAn.iTw. 
Uie  very  suue  year  in  which    he  hod  bees   protected  by  Borerdgnty 
Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  death  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  ^  ^J^^t, 
negotiation  Tras  entered  into  by  the  East  India  Company  ')■'  '^o^ 
for  the  purpose  of  a  new  treaty  \7ith  the  then  reigning 
Prince,     The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  to  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty of  Benares  from  the  Nawab  of  Oude  to  the  India 
Company.    What  the  Ifawab  of  Oude  had  be  would  convey; 
what  he  had  not  he  could  not  convey.     The  Nawab  of  Oude 
held  the  state  <^  Benares  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
guarantee.     He  could  not  convey  to  abolish  that  protection 
and  to  do  away  that  guarantee.     The  Nawab  of  Oude  had 
no  right  to  demand  sums  in  advance ;  he  had  no  right  to  take 
the  forts  ;  he  had  no  right  to  take  ten  lacs  of  rupees  for  his 
necessities.    He  could  not  convey  a  right  to  lake  those  forts ; 
he  could  not  convey  a  right  to  take  that  money.    But  I  wish 
your  Lordshipa  particularly  to  attend  to  these  proceedings  in 
1775  ;  because  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Hastings,  both  in  hia  Kar- 
rative  and  in  hia  Defence,  setting  all  these  proceedings  at 
nought,  to  tell  your  Lordships, "  I  am  not  to  be  Dound  by  any-  Hr.  Uttt- 
tlnng  I  sud  or  did  at  that  period:" — and  why  ?     "  Because  tl^bei5°' 
I  was  not  in  the  majority  of  the  Council."     If  Mr,  Hasting  huTS^Jon 
had  not  been  in  Inwa — if  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  in  England,  ^'l,'^^^ 
and  had  gone  out  to  India  in  the  year  1778 — he  was  bound  as  orita^oun. 
an  English  Governor  by  the  acts  of  an  English  gOTeraroenL 
If  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  the  minority  of  the  Council,  and  a 
measure  was  carried  by  any  majority  agfunst  any  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  by  the  acts  of 
that  majority ;  because  the  acts  of  that  majority  were  the 
acts  of  an  English  government 

But  I  shall  prove  to  your  Lordships — and  I  state  this  now 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  absolute  falsehood  of 
such  a  pretence — that,  so  far  from  not  being  in  the  majority 
of  tile  Couniul  at  that  time,  my  Lords,  they  are  his  own  pro- 
poaibone,    his  own    acts,  assented  to,  proposed,  supported 
and  argued  opoo,  by  himself  at  the  very  time.     Your  Lord-  JJ'J^I'^JiJ^ 
ships  will  turn  to  page  44  of  the  evidence,  where  it  appears  dihrneBo. 
that,  upon  the  death  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  the  five  gentle-  tm^wiih 
men  who  composed  the  Council  agreed  to  meet,  and  each  of  S775.  "'''" 
them  to  propose  their  opinions  in  writing,  with  respect  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  new  treaty  which 
was  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Wazir.     Mr.  Hastings  indeed 
was  of  opinion  that  the  old  treaty  was  not  expired ;  the 
other  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expired.     When 
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uApx.i7sft.  that  resolution  was  carried  gainst  him — wUoh  waa  the  aa\y 
reaolution  that  ever  was  carried  agunst  him  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  proceedings — Mr.  HaatiDgB,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  comes  forward  and 
makes  certun  proportions  and  oertwn  proposals  for  the 
purpose  of  that  new  treatj  which  was  to  be  executed.  Those 
proposals  your  Lordships  will  see  upon  the  proceedings  of 
die  13th  of  February,  1775.  The  five  gentlemen,  each  of 
them,  proposed  different  conditions  for  that  treaty,  and 
abnost  all  of  them  except  Colonel  Monson  agree  in  this, 
that  it  be  made  an  article  of  that  treaty  that  the  Baja 
Cheyt  Sing  should  be  rendered  completely  independent. 
And  I  b^  that  your  Lordships  would  attend  to  this,  because 
it  is  a  consideration  perfectly  distinct  irom  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  to  pay  ms  tribute.  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Barwell 
and  Mr.  Hastings,  all  agree  that  the  Gaja  of  Benares  should 
be  rendered  more  independent  than  be  was.  Mr.  Harwell 
expressly  and  explicitly  states  that  tlie  iod^>endenoy  of 
G-hazeepore  on  Oude  is  a  great  political  objeot  and  ought 
to  be  insisted  on,  whatever  bwame  of  uie  payment  of 
his  tribute,  whether  he  pays  it  to  you  or  pays  it  to  me. 
"Whatever  may  be  resolved  respecting  the  revenue  paid  by 
the  Baja,  the  English  government  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  maab  relation  to  it  as  the  t^n  Wazir.  They  want  the 
English  government  to  stand  in  a  better  relation  to  it  than 
the  then  Wazir.  Hr.  Hastings  then  proposes  that  the 
perpetual  and  independent  possession  of  the  zamindary  of 
Benares  and  its  dependenoies  be  confirmed — not  that  it 
should  be  granted.  Your  Lordships  will  observe — not  that 
it  should  Be  given — but  that  it  should  "  be  oonfirmed  and 
guaranteed  to  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
subject  only  to  the  annual  payment  of  hia  tribute  ;  and  that 
no  other  demand  should  be  made  upon  him." — Such  was 
Mr.  Hastings'  then  opinion. 

And,  to  show  your  Lordships  that  that  is  a  consideration 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  payment  of  his  tribute,  he  next 
proposed  that  one  half  of  nifl  tribute  should  be  pud  to  the 
Nawab  of  Oude,  the  other  half  to  the  English  Company : 
and  that  is  the  only  point  upon  whioh  there  was  the  least 
difference  with  him.  The  onfy  pmnt  apon  which  the  majority 
of  the  Conncil  differed  with  him  was  upon  how  much  of  that 
tribute  ehoold  be  pmd  to  the  Company,  and  how  much  to  the 
Nawab  of  Oude.  They  agreed  that  it  was  a  fit  and  proper 
article  of  the  treaty  that  ne  should  be  made  indc^raodent ; 
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tbey  agreed  that  it  ahonld  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  hov  UAn.»se. 
mnch  of  that  tribute  ehoald  be  paid  to  the  Company — - 
"  Besolved  that  a  demand  be  soade  for  the  tribate  of 
Gaanpore;" — Your  Lordshipe  will  observe  that  Ghazeepore 
and  Benares  both  mean  Uie  same  — "  Resolved  that  a 
demand  be  made  for  the  tribute  of  Gauztpore,  but  that  it 
be  not  considered  as  an  absolute  and  isdispensable  article  in 
the  oegotiation  with  the  Nawab."* 

Now,  to  show  your  Lordships  how  little  these  were  the  QiBntnteo 
propoaitions  of  these  gentlemen,  and  how  much  they  were  d^^^J^' 
the  propositions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  your  I^ordships  will  perceive  S^^"^ 
that,  upon  the  3rd  of  March,  1775,  various  questions  wereg^^^^ 
ynpOMi,  some  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  some  as  appears  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Council.     But  I  should  wish  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  third  of  those  proposals, 
whitm  was  made  upon  that  day.     Your  lordships  will  see 
that   those   propositions  were  questions  made   out   of  the 
minutes  which  had  been  given  in  by  the  different  gentlemen, 
oontiuniug  the  different  ideas  of  settling  the  state  of  this 
kingdom.    The  Grovemor  General  proposes  -  the  following 
questions : — 

"  Whether  it  Bhould  be  made  a  condition  of  the  new  treaty  that 
Rqa  Cheyt  Sing  shall  eiercise  a  free  and  independent  authority  in 
his  own  dominions,  snt^ect  only  to  the  payment  of  W  UibuteT 

"  Mr.  Francis. — Yes, 

"  Mr.  Barwell.— Yea. 

"  Colonel  Monson. — No,  I  think  not.  I  see  no  advantage  in  it  toe 
the  Company's  intereft. 

"  General  Clavering. — Provided  he  p«ya  his  trihute  to  the  Compuij, 
1  think  he  should  Be  rendered  independent. 

"  Governor  GeneraL — Yea." 

Then  your  Lordships  observe  that  this  question,  such  ba  it 
is,  is  carried  by  the  voices  of  Mr.  Francis,  Mr,  Barwell  and 
the  Governor  General,  agunst  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Monson,  and  with  the  opinion  of  General  Clavering  given 
nnder  a  condition.  But  your  Lordships  will  observe  that 
the  opioions  of  these  three  gentlemen  are  clear,  distinct, 
unequivocal,  and  unologged  by  any  condition  whatever,  that 
it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  that  treaty  that  the  Raja 
should  be  rendered  independent 

The  next  proposal  concents  the  transfer  of  the  tribute— 
"  That  it  shall  be  made  an  article  of  negotjation."  And 
that    negotiation   ended  in   conveying  the    whole    to    the 

*  8eetbe''lIfaiQtciaf  A*BvUeno^"p.4B. 
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11APB.1TSS.  Compim^.  And  then  they  write  tmd  inform  the  coart  of 
Directors  what  they  have  done,  stating  those  of  tloles  I  have 
read  aa  the  fundwneDtal  propositions.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  with  respect  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Raja 
of  Benaresr  they  agree  that  he  ought  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent ;  and  then  they  submit  to  whom  his  tribute  should 
be  paid  as  a  matter  of  negotiation  with  the  Wazir,  And 
your  Lordships  will  particuUrly  obaerre  that  that  was  the 
special  proposal  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  carried  by  him 
and  bis  friend  Mr,  Barwell,  with  the  conouirenoe  of  Mr. 
Francis  alone,  and  against  the  opinion  in  some  degree  of 
botli  the  other  gentlemen. 

Your  Lordships  too,  upon  the  statement  of  this  question, 
will  observe  another  thing  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  by- 
ft^Moti  and-by  to  refer  your  Lordships — your  Lordships  will  observe 
be't'wMn"™  that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  Narrative  he  has  printed  of  his 
tribute  ud  transactions  at  Benares,  chooses  to  nuse  an  argument  upon 
whether  it  is  a  rent  or  a  tribute  that  is  paid  by  the  aaji 
of  Benares.     What  the  argument  would  make,  if  admitted, 
I  don't  know ;  because  I  cannot  comprehend  why  a  rent 
guaranteed,  confirmed  and  stipulated  fur,  is  not  tODtamount 
to  and  exactly  the  eame  as  a  tribute :  but  I  call  yonr  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  that  argument  to  show  yon  the  strange 
and  inconsistent  mode  in  which  this  man  reasons.     He  says 
in  that  Narrative : — 


"  Those  who  liavc  been  aonurtomed  to  regard  Ch^  Sing  u  »  tssmI 
or  tributarv  Prince  tatty  revolt  at  the  idea  of  treating  him  with  mch 
cruelly,  ana  cidl  it  an  oppreuion.  Thej  will  roppose  nothing  due  from 
him  to  the  Companf  but  the  payment  of  hia  atipulatM  tribute,  and  that 
the  pledge  of  hie  exemption  ffom  eveej  other  clami."  * 

How  does  lie  answer  that  question  in  the  Narrative  ?  By 
saying — "  He  paid  no  tribute  to  the  Company,  but  a  fixed 
annual  rent."  And  now  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
deliberate  question  put  by  Mr.  Ha<}tings  himself  where  be 
expressly  states  whether  he  should  be  rendered  independent, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  If  anything  could 
come  from  such  a  miserable  aivument  as  could  be  raised  by 
a  distinction  between  rent  and  tribute,  that  argument  wants 
facts  to  support  it.  I  will  quote  the  autliority  of  Mr. 
Hastings  in  the  year  1775  i^unst  his  own  Narrative  ia 
1781.  He  paid  no  tribute,  says  he,  in  1781;  he  paid  a  stipu- 
lated rent.    In  1775  he  pays  a  tribute,  says  Mr.  Hastings. 

•  ''K»rT»(ive,"p.  9. 
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And  I  denre  yonr  Lordships  vill  nUo  attend  to  ibis,  tHatiiAra.i7se. 
above  twenty  times  in  the  conrBe  of  these  proceedings  it  is      ' 
uniformly  called  by  Mr.  Hastings   himself  tribute,   tribute, 
tribute  ;  and  yet  the  whole  ai^ument  in  the  Narrative  tume 
upon  the  supposed  distinction  between  these  two  words. 

These  questions  being  then  carried,  it  being  i^eed  that 
he  should  be  rendered  independent  and  it  bemg  agreed  to 
negotiate  for  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Company, 
I  could  wish  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  a  letter  which  is  ^®p^ 
received  from  the  Reddent,  and  which  is  inserted  in  page  50  cheytsing 
of  the  printed  evidence ;  because  that  letter  will  show  yonr  al^a^w-i 
Lordships^  the   sense   and   the  principles  upon   which   this  fiS?^!L^ 
negotiation  was  conducted :  it  will  show  your  Lordships  what  tion*. 
he  thought  at  that  time  of  the  independent  situation  of  the 
Raja  of  Benares :  it  will  show  yonr  Lordships  that  he  was 
not  the  mere  zamindar  of  the  Ifawab  of  Oude  :  it  will  show 
yciir  Lordships  that  the  Nawab  of  Oude  could  not  exercuse 
authority   within   his   dominious:    and   it   will   show   your 
Lordships  that  the  Nawab  of  Oude  had  little  authority  in 
those  dominions  in  comparison  with  any  other  part  of  his 
country.    And,  since  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  sncceed- 
ing  to  the  rights  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  it  is  necessarr  to 
dwell  upon  this  part,  to  show  your  Lordships  what  tnose 
rights  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  persons  who  are  now 
sheltering  themselves  under  them.     \our  Lordships  will  see 
that-,  upon  the  I7th  of  May  1775,  Mr.  Bristow  sends  to  the 
Board  at  Calcutta  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  conducting 
this  negotiation ;  and  it  contains  a  memorial  or  representa- 
tion which  he  gave  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  this  oesuon  of  his  sovereignty. 

t  the  CompsQj  the 

„. J ^ „    _._,..__   _.   _    Sing's   lemindaiy, 

on  condition  of  their  protecting  the  countrieg  of  Oude,  Conh  had 
AUabBimd,  u  iperifled  abore,  And  increase  the  cum  fonnerlv  stipulated 
for  the  paf  of  the  EngUsh  b'oope,  the  EnsUdi  chiefs  woidd  probKblf 
oona«it  thereto.  Hie  lesigninK  them  so  em^  &  district,  Irom  which  ^out 
Exedknej  derives  so  Uttie  atlvuitwe,  ftnd  where  ^our  authoritj  is  so 
limited  in  comparison  of  your  other  dominions,  is  a  m»tter  of  no 
C0D9e<{Uence  to  you," 

Is  it  poarible  or  is  it  conceivable  that  any  minister  nego- 
tiating any  treaty  could  assert  such  a  fact  to  the  prince  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating,  if  such  a  fact  was  not  true? 
Would  not  the  Nawab  of  Oude  have  said  directly,  "  Why  do 
you  tell  me  I  have  no  authority  in  that  country  ?    He  is  my 


"  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  your  Excellency  would  ffntnt  the  O 
revenue  and  perpetutl  jurisdiction  of  Ri^ah  Cnejt  Sinc'a 
on   condition  of   their  protecting   the  countrieg   of  Oude, 
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iiATB.iTB8.zatniQdar — a  mere  zamindar.  My  authority  there  is  as 
~~  exteneiye  as  in  any  other  part  of  my  dominions.  He  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  other  Indian  subjects.  How  dare  you 
tell  me  I  hare  no  authority  over  the  dominions  of  the  Raja 
of  Benares?"  But  this  was  said  by  the  Remdent  uDconti»- 
dieted  by  the  Kawab  ;  and  it  was  resigned  to  the  Company 
because  the  Nawab  of  Oude'a  authority  was  bo  limited  there 
•in  OMnparison  with  his  other  dominions. 

Having  now  stated  all  the  different  situationa  in  which 
the  Kaja  stood  with  respect  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  and 
having  concluded  it  with  an  assertioa  from  the  government 
of  Bengal,  acting  through  the'r  representatiye,  iir.  Bristow, 
at  the  Court  of  Oude,  that  hie  authority  was  extremely 
^Bwniibr  limited  there  in  comparison  with  his  other  dominions,  let  me 
tb«rtahia of  now  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cberrsing.  government  of  Bengu  posterior  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
sovereignty,  which  is  the  last  thing  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
state  upon  the  rights  of  the  Baja  of  Benares.  And  I  am 
80  long  upon  this  part,  the  rights  of  the  Ki^a  of  Benares, 
because  the  prisoner  at  your  Lordships'  bar  has  chosen  iu  that 
Narrative  to  take  issue  upon  that  question.  He  has  chosen 
to  turn  the  whole  hinge  of  the  cause  in  a  mauner  upon  it ; 
and  he  states,  "  if  those  rights  are  as  he  has  represented,  the 
Kajah  is  innocent ;  if  as  I  have  represented  them,  he  is 
guilty."  My  Lords  I  shall  have  oocaaion  to  state  that  if 
these  rights  are  as  he  as  stated  them  he  is  guilty.  But, 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  argument,  I  am  to  show  your 
IJiirdehipB  that  these  rights  do  not  exist  in  the  way  in  wlucfi 
he  puts  them. 
^w<»^o^  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benares,  Mr.  Has- 
iDRi  ntpeet-  tings  thought  it  his  duty — and  here  again  I  beg  your  Lordships 
Gorenuaent  ta  attend — Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  his  duty  to  come  forward 
oTBcnaro.  ^fith  Certain  propositions  respecting  the  government  of  that 
country.  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  brought  for^ 
ward  your  Lordships  will  see  in  the  observations  upon  the 
first  of  these  propositions— that  is,  that  a  certain  proposal, 
which  1  shall  mention  by  and  by,  would  not  frustrate  the 
intention  of  rendering  the  Raja  independent  Mr-  Hastings 
then  knew  that,  but  a  few  months  before,  he  had  come  to  a 
vote  that  the  Raja  should  be  rendered  independent;  and 
therefore  he  takes  care  that  those  propositions  which  in 
June  1775  he  introduced  to  the  Boud  should  square  with 
that  resolution  which  he  himself  moved — that  is  to  eay,  that 
they  should  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  rendering  him 
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more    independent      Kov  what  are  those  proportions  TuAn-itM 
They  are : — 

"Th»thc  should  pay  his  tribute  into  the  Companj's  treasur;'  at  Patna. 

"  That  the  R^jab  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  a  complete  akA  uncon- 
trolled authoritr  overhij  xemiDOArf  under  the  aclciuncleaged  sorereign^ 
of  the  HonouraDleCompanj  in  theROverament  of  the  couDtry  dependent  on 
him,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  in  the  admiDistration  of  justice. 

"  That  sunnuds  be  granted  to  the  Il^ah,  specially  conferring  upon  him 
the  power  of  t^pointiag  officers  to  the  charge  of  the  cutw&llf*  and  Uu 
miut  of  Benares ;  the  Utter  to  be  subject  to  anch  rulea  and  regulations 
■a  the  Governor  General  and  Council  at  anj  time  think  proper  to  decree. 

"  That,  in  return  for  these  concessionB,  and  for  the  performance 
of  his  dut;  as  a  vassal  to  the  Company,  the  R%jah  shall  engage  to  main- 
tun  in  constant  pay  and  ready  atall  tiroes  for  immediate  service  a  body 
of  2,000  horse,  on  such  a  fixed  establishment  as  shall  be  prcaoribed  l^ 
the  Governor  General  and  Council ;  and  that,  whenever  tlie  service  of 
this  corps  shall  be  required  by  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  it 
shall  be  consigned  to  the  command  of  such  officer  or  officers  as  they 
shall  appoint,  and  be  allowed  from  the  Company  aa  additional  pay  or 
gratuity  of  16  rupees  per  month  fbr  each  private  man,  and  in  proportitm 
tot  the  officers  of  the  said  corps,  during  the  time  of  such  service. 

"  That,  while  the  Rtgah  sluU  continue  futhftil  to  these  engagements 
and  punctual  in  bis  payments,  and  shall  pay  due  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  this  Government,  no  more  demands  shall  be  made  upon 
him  by  the  Honourable  Companv,  of  any  kind,  nor  on  any  pretence 
wbataoever  shall  any  person  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  authori^ 
or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  country."  f 

Every  one  of  these  propositions  was  expressly  agreed  to  Beceptian 
by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  except  that  one  in  which  he  ^'itS^ 
is  de»red  to  do  something  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  "i»  Council, 
vassal  to  the  Company.  That  he  should  pay  his  tribute  at 
Fatna  is  agreed  to ;  bat  it  is  proposed  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  convenient  to  pay  it  at  Calcutta,  and  they  to  make 
him  an  allowance  for  it  It  is  agreed  he  should  have  the 
mint,  the  kotwali,  and  all  the  prerogatives  attendant  npon 
sovereignty  ,for  the  sole  purpose  of  "  rising  him  to  a  state  of 
power  and  dignity  unknown  to  any  of  his  ancestors,"  that 
the  condition  of  his  connexion  with  the  Company  should  not 
be  left  open  to  future  variations.  But  Mr.  Hastings  wanted 
something  more.  He  stated  that,  in  performance  of  his  duty 
as  a  vassal,  he  ought  to  maintain  a  body  of  2,000  cavalry. 
What  say  the  mnjority  of  the  Council  to  that?  "We  have  no 
right  to  make  such  a  demand  upon  him:  it  would  be  in  effect 
an  increase  of  his  tribute.  We  cannot  call  upon  him  to  do  it; 
we  have  no  right  to  do  it" — say  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Barwell — 

•  Kotwali — office  of  police. 

t  Printed  in  the  "Minntes  erf  the  Evidenoe,"  p.  9S. 
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iiAPLim. "  it  is  an  increase  of  hia  tribute :  we  cannot  do  it"  What 
eays  Mr,  Haetin<VB  then?  Doea  he  then  fight  manfully 
upon  the  point  that  it  is  the  performance  of  a  duty  as  a 
-vassal  to  the  Company?  Ko,  he  gives  it  up:  he  ahandona 
it :  he  say.',  "  I  only  proposed  it  as  on  article  of  Bpeculation." 
llien  the  only  thing  which  Mr.  Hoetings  ineidted  upon  that 
the  Sajn  should  do  in  performance  of  his  Tnssalogc,  as  ho 
states  it,  115  tliat  which  they  contradict  him  in,  and  which 
he  gives  up.  and  says,  "  I  only  proposed  it  as  an  article  of 
Wyectof  speculation."  I  hope  your  Lord^ips  will  attend  to  the 
poriti^to  principles,  the  grounds  and  reosous,  why  Mr.  Hastings  pro- 
chertsiDg  posed,  and  why  the  Council  ^reed  to,  all  these  proposals  : 
J^^"  it  is,  to  render  the  Raja  independent.  The  payment  is  to  be 
at  Fatna,  that  it  may  not  frustrate  the  intention  of  making 
him  BO.  He  ia  to  exercise  a  complete  sovereignty,  to  "  raise 
him  to  a  state  of  power  and  dignity  unknown  to  any  of  his 
ancestors,"  He  is  to  get  the  mint  and  kotwali  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ^ving  him  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and, 
because  they  have  been  a  heavy  grievance  to  him  at  former 
times,  the  Company  are  to  exercise  no  more  demands  of 
any  kind  u]>on  him — and  why  ?  Because,  if  they  do,  he 
will  expect  from  every  change  of  government  additional 
demands ;  and  for  this  express  purpose,  "  that  the  conditions 
of  his  connexion  should  not  be  left  open  to  any  future 
variations." 

Now  what  must  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  have  felt  upon  that 
occasion  ?  Must  he  not  have  felt  that  the  services  of  bis 
father  had  secured  to  him  the  favour  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  that  the  duties  attached  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pauy  by  the  treaty  of  Allahabad  were  still  con^dered  by 
them  as  binding  upon  him ;  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  ' 
infringe  or  break  in  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
India  Company  by  tJiat  treaty,  they  wished  to  extend 
his  rights,  to  carry  further  his  prerogatives,  and  I0  "raise 
him  to  a  state  of  power  and  £gnity  unknown  to  any  of 
his  ancestors  "?  Why  was  he  to  be  raised  to  that  ?  Tliat 
he  might  l>e  a  powerful  ally  and  an  useful  barrier.  This 
man,  who  it  is  said  can  have  no  forts  but  for  the  pur- 
p<.'8es  of  rebellion,  is  to  be  an  useful  barrier ;  and  he 
who  can  have  no  troops,  as  we  are  now  told,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  rebelliiig  against  his  sovereign,  is  to  be  an 
useful  luly  —  he  is  to  be  a  barrier  without  forts  and  nu 
ally  without  troops.  Sudi  is  the  construction  Mr.  Hastings 
now  puts  upon  that  agreement. 
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Let  me  eitppoee  that,  at  tliat  moment,  any  person  who^^^-^"*- 
vaa  an  enemy  -  to  the  British  power  in  India  had  gone  to 
the  Kaja,  when  he  woa  exulting  in  all  these  new  grants 
and  feeling  himself  safe  under  the  protection  of  old  ones ; 
that  they  had  told  him — "Yon  know  not  these  faithless  people 
you  have  to  deal  with.  They  tell  you  they  are  to  make  you 
more  independent,  that  they  are  to  raise  you  to  a  degree  of 
power  ana  dignity  unknown  to  any  of  your  ancestors,  and 
that  the  condition  of  your  connexion  shall  not  be  left  open  to 
future  variations.  Mistaken  young  man !  The  time  will 
come  when  the  veiy  person  who  now  says  this  will  tell  you 
_that  these  very  acts  he  is  now  doing,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  you  to  a  degree  of  power  and  dignity — these  acts 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  settling  your  rights  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  variation — tiiese  very  acts  reduce 
you  to  the  mere  state  of  a  zamindar,  where  hia  power 
is  everything  and  your  rights  nothing ;  which  reduce 
you  to  a  state  of  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience,  even 
to  the  extent  of  yonr  life  and  property.  At  some  future 
day  you  will  be  told  by  that  mnn  and  that  ve^  foith- 
les8  people  —  '  It  is  true  I  said  at  that  time  I  would 
raise  you  to  a  degree  of  power  and  dignity ;  you  had  sonads, 
pattas  and  kaulnnmas,  and  the  treaty  of  Allahabad :  hut 
those  acts  of  1775  are  the  very  nets  and  deeds  themselves 
which  reduce  you  to  that  state  of  abject  and  miserable 
slaveiT.' "  Would  not  Cheyt  Sing  have  told  a  person  who 
should  have  ventured  to  prophesy  in  that  manner — "I  know 
everytliing  that  Hindu  craft  and  intrigue  can  do ;  I  know 
everything  that  Persian  perfidy  can  execute :  I  know  every- 
thing that  Tartar  violence  and  the  intolerant  principles  of  a 
Mohammedan  religion  can  do.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  exists  in  the  world  a  nation  so  faithless,  so  perfidious, 
BO  wicked  a  nation,  so  little  bound  by  the  fuith  of  treaties 
and  by  the  solemn  acts  of  their  own  government,  as  to  con- 
tradict and  cut  up  by  the  roots  these  very  acts  which  they 
fraudulently,  deceitfully  and  wickedly,  hung  out  to  me  as 
raising  me  to  a  state  of  power  and  dignity  unknown  to  any 
of  my  ancestors," 

I  must  here  beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  one  part  of  ^^^'^ 
what  Mr.  Hastings  relies  upon    in  that  paper  which  he  calls  pv^'"; 
his  Defence.     He  says  that  they  assumed  the  sovereignty —  boiuiw 
meaning  the  then  majority  of  the  Council — and  he  exercised  pStSf  °' 
it ;  "  they  caused  his  tribute  to  be  received  at  Benares  :  I 
would  have  it  received  at  Patna."    The  pst  of  that  ai^a- 
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iiaj».iW.  ment,  if  there  is  aaygiBt  in  it  at  all,  is  this — that  the  appoint- 
loeDt  of  a  Kesideot  at,  Benares,  and  the  alteration  of  receiving 
the  tribute  at  one  place  rather  than  another,  produced  all 
this  wonderful  change  in  the  situation  of  this  person.  If  the 
argument  means  anything,  it  mnet  mean  that  ^e  paying  it  at 
Benares  instead  of  paying  it  at  Patna — that  the  appointment 
of  a  Eeaident  at  Benares — reduced  Cheyt  Sing  from  tliat 
high  state  of  power  and  pre-eminence  uoknowu  to  any  of 
his  ancestors  to  the  mean  and  servile  stnte  of  a  mere  zamin- 
dar.  Then  how  will  your  Lordships  be  astonished  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  appointment  of  a  Resident  at  Benarea 
was  the  act  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  at  Benares  instead  of  Patna  was  the  act  of 
Mr.  Hastings !  He  now  defends  himself  by  charging  these 
acts  upon  oilers,  which  I  shall  prove  to  your  Lordships, 
by  stating  the  evidence,  were  his  own  proposition  and  specific 
acta. 
ROT^toba  Your  Lordships  will  see  that,  in  the  year  1775,  the  then 
Mr.  HHt-  Council,  not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  coin  at 
Benares,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  dress  of  honour 
upon  the  Raja,  deputed  Mr.  Fowke  on  an  embassy  to  that 
Prince,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  conveying  to  him  that 
degree  of  power  and  dignity  which  was  unknown  to  any  of 
his  ancestors.  Another  object  of  Mr.  Fowke's  mission  was 
to  settle  a  mode  for  the  remittance  of  the  tribute.  Your 
Lordships  will  also  observe  that  Mr.  Fowke  was  not  the 
Resident  at  Benares,  but  was  sent  there  for  a  temporary 
purpose  only.  And  I  state  this  from  an  authority  that  the 
prisoner  at  your  bar  cannot  dispute  ;  because  I  state  it  from 
his  own  authority.  The  moment  Colonel  Monson  died, 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  the  purpose  for  which  Mr  Fowke 
had  been  sent  to  Benares  was  perfectly  accomplished ;  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  it  a  temporary  commission  at  iSrst. 

Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  2nd  of  December  1776,  expressly 
moves  at  the  Board  that  Mr.  Fowke  be  recalled  from 
Benares  and  his  commission  annulled,  the  express  purposes 
thereof  having  been  accomplished.  From  that  moment 
Mr.  Fowke's  commission  was  totally  at  an  end.  Mr.  Benn  tcdd 
your  Lordships  yesterday  that  Mr.  Fowke  was  not  a  Resi- 
dent; and  your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  in  the  year 
1776,  by  the  dealh  of  Colonel  Monson,  Mr.  Hastings 
Appoint-  acquired  a  majority  in  the  CounciL  Upon  the  23d  of 
"'™  "     ^'  December,   Mr.    Hastings   moved  that   a   civil   servant   be 
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actiDg  any  occaaonal  bueinesa  that  may  ariBe  with  the  Uaja.  '^ 
That  moment  is  the  first  appointment  of  a  Beaident  at 
Benares,  If  it  is  a  crime  to  appoint  a  Readent  there — if 
appointing  a  Resident  there  altered  the  eituation  of  the  Raja 
— it  was  Mr.  Hastings'  d<»ng ;  Mr.  Haetings,  who  gave  him 
all  those  great  prerogative  rights,  is  the  pereon  who  took 
them  away,  if  it  was  done  by  appointing  that  Resident. 

C)ne  of  iho  objects  of  Mr.  Fowke's  mission  to  Benares  was 
to  settle  the  terms  of  remittance.  Mr.  Fowkes  did  settle 
the  terras  of  remittance.  A  paper  wa*  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships yesterday  expressly  giving  an  account  how  those  terms 
were  settled ;  and  it  was  settled  to  be,  not  a  payment  at 
Benares,  but  at  Calcutta ;  and  a  consideration  was  given  to 
the  Raja  for  the  difference  of  distance  between  Calcutta  and 
Rfttna.*  Upon  the  Ist  of  February  1776,  a  proposal  wns 
made  to  Cheyt  Sing  to  remit  his  tribute  to  Calcutta,  and 
fifty  days'  grace  were  allowed  to  him  for  the  remitting  that 
tribute.  Upon  the  26th  of  February  1776,  Mr.  Fowke 
informed  the  Council  that  the  Raja  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  paying  hia  tribute  in  Calcutta,  with  an  allowance  of 
iper  cent,  premium  for  remittance.  From  that  moment  it 
was  no  payment  at  Benares,  but  a  payment  at  Calcutta: 
from  that  moment  the  Raja  bad  fifty-one  days  granted  him 
fm:  the  purpose  of  remitting  his  tribute  to  Calcutta ;  and  in 
some  after  part  <if  this  cause  I  shall  Lave  occasion  to  direct 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  that  I  only  state  it  now  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  that  triumphant  part  of  the  Defence, 
— "  1  would  have  had  it  received  at  Benares  [Patna  i].  They 
did  not  make  it  received  at  Benares  [Patna] :  tneymodeittolie 
received  at  Calcutta*"  [Benares  J].  If  it  was  ever  after  changed 
to  Benares,  [Calcutta  P]  it  was  Mr.  Hastings  that  changea  it. 
^I^herefore  all  that  miserable  defence  which  arises  from  the 
miserable  difference  of  whether  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  at  one 
place  or  at  another  turns  out  to  be,  not  only  unfounded  in  argu- 
ment, but  perfectly  untrue  in  every  fact  upon  which  it  rests. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  have  to  address  to  your  Lord- 
ships upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  Raja  of  Benares : 
and,  having  been  so  very  long  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  I 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  be  a  good  deal  shorter  upon  the 
odier  parts  of  it. 

My  Lords,  under  these  rights,  under  these  stipulations 
and   under  these   powers,  pre-eminences  and  prerogatives, 
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iiAFv.iT38.Baja  Cheyt  Sing  continaed  to  enjoy  his  situation  down  to 
the  year  1778-  In  the  year  1778 — General  Clavering  and 
Colonel  MoDBon  being  then  both  dead— there  nns  a  great 
and  strong  probability,  almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  from 
the  information  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  received,  that  war  was 
declared  between  the  two  powers  of  France  and  England. 
Ur.Higt-  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  9th  of  July  1778,  produced  to  the 
^fd^^'  Board  what  he  calb  a  general  plan  for  the  defence  of  India.  If 
i^L*"* '"  '''  ^^^^  material  to  observe  upon  this  plan,  I  should  be  at  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  to  discover  wherein  the  genemlity  of  the 
plan  consists ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  plan  is  confined  to  the  militia  of  Calcutta,  to  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  river,  and  to  some  other  modes  of  impeding  the 
enemy  from  making  an  attack  upon  Calcuttn.  I  make  that 
observation  to  your  Lordships  because  Mr.  Hastings  men- 
tions it  as  a  general  plan  of  defence,  aa  if  it  had  been  a 
general  increase  of  establishment  all  over  the  country. 
^3j^^^  The  only  person  who  had  any  pecnniary  demand  made 
Rjfp;™-  upon  him — uie  only  person  who  was  desired  to  raise  a 
kctknu.  soldier — the  only  prince,  zamindar,  amil — call  him  what 
Tou  will — upon  whom  any  pecuniary  demand  of  any  sort  or 
kind  was  niade,  wns  Baja  Cheyt  Sing.  And  I  coll  your 
liOrdships'  attention  to  the  plan,  that  you  may  see  that  it 
was  upon  him,  and  him  alone,  that  any  demand  was  made. 
BAJa  Cheyt  Sing  is  called  upon  to  fumisli  three  battalions 
for  the  expense  of  the  war.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
Mr.  Hustings  should  in  his  Defence  state  to  your  Lordships, 
that  "  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  situation  of  Bnja 
Cheyt  Sing."  If  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  was  the  person  whom  I 
describe  him  to  be,  there  were  no  other  persons  in  the 
situation  of  Raja  Cheyt  Sing.  But  if  Cheyt  Sing  was  that 
person  whom  Mr.  Hastings  describes  him  to  be — a  mere 
zamindar — there  were  thousands  in  all  our  provinces,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  There  might  be  none  so  rich,  so 
opulent,  so  able  to  pay  so'  large  a  demand :  but  that  there 
were  zomindars  without  number  and  without  end  is  a  fact 
undoubted,  and  known  perfectly  well  to  all  ofyourLordshipB 
who  know  anything  of  the  history  of  that  country.  If  he 
was  not  in  that  circumstance,  tho  levy  was  the  most  out- 
rageous one  that  was  ever  made  upon  a  subject.  It  was  a 
specific  demand  upon  a  single  individual.  If  Mr.  Hostinge 
means  to  justify  nimself  by  saying  that  he  mode  a  general 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  tho  war,  why  did  he  not 
mako  it  general  ?     Because  there  was  no  persoa  in  the 
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ritnation  of  Cheyt  Sing.  Why  ?  Because  Cheyt  Sing  was  w u^vm- 
not  in  the  situation  Mr.  Haetings  deBCribes  him  to  be. 
Mr.  Hastings  saya  that  there  was  no  other  person  in  the 
dtnation  of  Cheyt  Sing.  Either  he  mast  admit  that  there 
were  no  zamindars  or  t£at  Cheyt  Sing  was  not  one  of  those 
zamindars. 

I  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this  matter,  which  ^^^^|ip 
passed  in  the  year  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  youreuctioiM 
Lordships,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that  thaCoandi. 
tliere  was  at  that  time  a  dispute  upon  that  right.     For,  if 
year  Lordships  will  look  at  the  minutS  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,   when    Mr.  Francis    proposed    a    qualification   to 
the   motion,  your   Lordships    will    see    that  Mr.  Hastings 
refuses  to  agree  to  Mr.  Francis'  qualification,  upon  this  euigle 
and  only  gronadj  that  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  right : 

"  For,"  BBjs  Mr.  Hasting,  "  percdvinpf  that  the  difference  in  our 
opinion  upon  the  mibject  ansea,  not  from  n  disogTeement  respecting  the 
requiaition,  rimplj  eoiuidered  hy  itself,  but  from  b  difiiErent  understand- 
ing of  the  right  of  the  Company  to  exact  under  anv  pressure  of  a^ura 
D  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  sunnud  granted  U  "•        "■ 


.e  sum  stipulated  by  the  sunnud  granted  to  Ch^  Sing  and 
me  cuDDOoieat  [kabulirat]*  given  by  him  in  return,  I  must  adhen 
the  question  as  it  stanas,  wishing  to  avoid  the  question  of  right. "t 


There  was  a  dieputc  upon  the  right  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings did  not  chooEe  to  enter  into.  Mr.  Francis  expU- 
tly  denied  the  right ;  which  is  clear  from  this ;  or 
Mr.  Hastings  must  be  talking  absolute  nonsense,  and 
debating  a  question  which  was  not  before  him  But  ho 
refuses  the  qualification,  because  there  was  a  dispute  upon 
the  right — the  right  of  Cheyt  Sing  being  asserted  by 
Mr.  Fnmcis.  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  from  the 
first  instant  when  that  demand  was  made,  it  never  had  the 
acquiescence  of  that  gentleman.  That,  in  a  moment  of  war, 
of  peril  and  of  difficulty,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  over  anxious, 
standing  single  in  that  Council,  to  dispute,  to  cavil,  and  to 
^Bcnss  rights,  is  a  fault,  if  it  is  one,  which  I  am  sure  no 
man  would  think  a  connderable  one — if  it  were  true  that 
Mr.  Francis  had  not  disputed  the  right.  Bat  the  reverse  is 
true :  he  did  dispute  the  right  from  the  banning,  and 
proposed  a  quaMcation  to  the  motion ;  which  motion  seems, 
if  your  Lordships  attend  to  the  evidence,  to  be  introduced 


*  A  written  agreement,  eipeciall j  one  lignifjing  assent — 
qflndiat  TemaT 
t  Priirtcdintbe''HinateaoftheETidence,''p.67. 
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uAPB.im.  into  the  CoancU  as  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  obt«Ded  the 
consent  of  the  vakil  of  the  Raja  at  least  to  pa;  it  for  that 
year. 

'  The  ground  of  right  upon  which  that  motion  was  founded 
waa  ezpreasly  disputed  by  Mr.  Francis  and  asserted  by 
Mr.  Hastings ;  and  then,  at  that  moment,  Mr.  Hastings 
tugtoTL  refers  to  the  sanad  and  the  kabuliyat,  as  if  these  had 
been  the  only  rights  under  which  Cheyt  Sing  held  hia 
HiMUte-  country.  And  I  demre  here  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
■PHttiiw  to  that  part  of  the  Narrative  where  he  states  those  rights 
^^'^'  which  Cheyt  Sing  held.  I  desire  to  call  your  Lordships 
im'^ul  attention  to  it  for  this  purpose ;  because  you  will  see  how 
iiSiro.  falsely  and  untruly,  upon  every  occasion,  Mr.  Hastings 
chooses  to  state  the  rights  of  that  man.  In  1778,  he  states 
them  as  if  he  hnd  no  rights  but  under  the  sanad  and  kabuliyatL 
He  states  them  in  1781  ns  if  he  had  no  rights  but  under  that 
sanad  and  kabuliyat;  he  states  them  as  if  all  the  acts  in  1773 
were  done  away,  as  if  all  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  c£ 
Allahabad  was  done  away,  and  as  if  every  preceding  act  and 
confirmation  which  had  been  granted  to  nim  did  not  exist. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  such  an  opinion,  he  pub- 
tishes  in  that  very  Narrative  a  false  sanad,  a  false  patta  and 
n  false  kabuliyat  I  say,  my  Lords,  he  publishes  in  that  very 
Narrative — as  I  can  conceive  for  no  other  purpose  than 
giving  a  false  colour  to  that  transaction — a  false  sanad,  a 
fiilse  patta  and  a  false  kabuliyat,  and  he  inserts  these  words: 
"  and  that  ^  preceding  sunnuds  shall  be  null  and  void,  and 
of  no  force.**  Why,  Mr.  Hastings  knew  that  that  clause  was 
expunged  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  upon  the  objection  of  the 
Saja;  and  yet,  at  Calcutta,  with  those  very  consultations 
lying  before  him — or  they  might  be  if  he  had  chose— ia 
which  that  clause  was  expunged,  he  inserts  in  his  Narrative 
n  false  account  of  it,  by  inserting  that  clause  in  i':. :  which 
could  be  for  no  purpose  that  human  ingenuity  can  conceive, 
except  to  give  a  colour  to  that  idea,  which  he  presses  all 
along,  that  all  former  rights  did  not  ejust  but  were  done 
away,  and  that  the  question  stood  merely  upon  those  two 
instruments  I  have  now  alluded  to. 
SoSeymido  ^^  Lordfl,  I  will  now  go  on  with  the  demand  in  the  year 
niwnche)^  1778.  I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  Lordships*  time  In 
itSS  °  stating  it,  referring  you  only  to  the  evidence,  and  stating 
this  ^t  with  reapect  to  it  Mr.  Hastings  desires  the  Bajas 
consent  to  a  demand  for  the  war.  The  Rain's  vakil  gives 
that  consent  to  a  demand  for  one  year  only.      And  then 
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Mr.  Haetinga  turoB  short  round  upon  the  Brjb,  and  eaya,}^^'^^ 
"  You  want  to  limit  your  p^meot  to  one  year  :  then  I  '"' 
demand  it  in  five  days."  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  feel  any 
pressure  for  the  want  of  money  ;  but  the  immediate  demand 
of  a  payment,  all  at  once,  was  in  oonaequence  of  a  supposed 
idea  that  the  Raja  would  not  give  it  again.  In  that  year, 
before  any  payment  was  mitde,  Mr.  Francis  states  his 
opinion.  He  aiya,  "  There  is  no  question  that  the  Rajah 
will  yield  to  the  power  of  this  government,  and  I  shall  be  as 
willing  as  any  man  to  support  its  authority  '—how  long ? — 
"  as  long  as  its  power  is  supported  by  justice."*  And  God 
forbid  the  authority  of  any  government  should  be  supported 
when  it  is  not  directed  by  justice  I  Ho  then  proceeds  to  tell 
you,  that  "  If  such  demands  can  bo  increased  upon  him  at 
the  discretion  of  the  superior  power,  he  has  no  right,  he  has 
no  property,  or  at  least  he  has  no  security  for  either.  Instend 
of  five  lacks  let  us  demand  fifty,  and  whether  he  refuses  or  is 
unable  to  pay  the  money  the  forfeiture  of  his  zemladary 
may  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  it."  Little  did 
Mr.  Francis  know  ut  that  time  that  this  very  extravagant 
idea  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  of  demanding  ^fty 
lacs  and  his  forfeiting  his  zamindary  for  not  paying  it,  should 
surest  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  puts  it  here 
as  an  argnmentum  ad  ahsurdum.  He  states  it  as  a  thing  so 
wildly  ridiculous  as  that  no  man  could  conceive  that  a 
demand  so  absurd — an  act  so  atrocious — could  be  done. 
And  yet  in  1781  that  very  demand  is  made,  and  these  very 
consequences  follow  from  it.  I  shall  only  observe  i^n  this, 
that  this  demand  was  not  paid  till  pretty  late  in  the  month 
of  October  in  that  year. 

I  shall  next  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  then  state  of  the 
treasury,  to  show  lluit  there  was  no  pecuniary  want  at  that 
time  ;  there  being  then,  by  Mr.  Hastings'  own  account  and 
confession,  two  millions  in  the  treasury,  which  is  stated  in 
the  argument  either  of  Mr.  Barwell  or  Mr.  Francis  to  be  a 
sum  far  exceeding  all  possible  Idea  of  demand. 

I  next  shall  bring  your  Lordships  to  the  year  1779.     At  5|[W* 
the  very  beginning  of  th6  year   1779  the  Raja  expressly  i77>. 
refers  to  the  sum  demanded  of  him  in  his  patta :— "It  is  now  choyt  sing's 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  nuse  the  sura  required ;  and  ^^™. 
I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  yon  will  be  kindly  pleased  to 
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JiinAW.  excuse  me  the  five  lacs  norr  demanded,  and  that  nothing  nmy 
be  demanded  of  me  beyond  the  amount  expressed  in  the 

Stta  which,  through  your  favour,  I  obtained  irom  _  the 
onourable  English  Company."*  The  Baja  expressly  saya, 
"  Don't  ask  me  for  any  more.  I  don't  think  you  hare  any 
right  to  ask  me  for  any  more.  Keep  me  to  the  sum 
expressed  in  my  patto — the  instrument  in  which  my  tribute 
is  stated.  I  am  ready  to  pay  that ;  don't  demand  any  more." 
Mr.  Francis  again  explidtly  saya,  *'  I  never  agreed  to  the 
right  to  demand  these  sums."  And  your  Lordships  will 
observe  that  upon  tUs  the  single  observation  upon  the  delay 
of  the  Raja  is  made,  which  ia  to  be  found  in  page  90  of  &e 
SndeDce: — "  Wc  shall  moke  but  this  short  observation 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Kaja,  that,  whether  it  proceeded 
mnu  an  apprehension  of  establishing  a  precedent  for  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  his  annual  and  stipulated  revenue  or  from  a 
aense  of  independence,  it  was  equally  unreasonable."  Is  it 
unreasonable,  my  Lords,  in  a  person  who  holds  by  a  specific 
right  to  state  his  rights,  and  to  say,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  any 
more?"  Is  it  ungrateful,  or  showing  a  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, to  Bay,  "  You  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  bargain 
which  you  have  made  with  me  f  Is  it  extravagant,  foolish  op 
rebellious,  to  insist  that  ^Ir.  Hastings  should  keep  his  agree- 
ments, that  the  acts  of  the  English  government  should  be 
uniformly  guided  by  faith?  Your  Lordships  will  see  that, 
in  the  month  of  September,  Chcyt  Sing  again  says  he  dis- 
charges his  revenue  according  to  his  patta,  and  he  hopes  that 
this  order  will  be  revoked. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  in  this  evidence,  which  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  now  by  stating — or  rather  by  the  pi^ce  of 
evidence  read  yesterday — you  will  see  that  the  demand  was 
paid  some  time  about  the  20tb  of  October  in  that  year,  after 
the  payment  of  it  had  been  compelled  by  a  military  force. 
And  now  I  shall  bring  your  Lordships  down  to  the  year 
1780,  which  is  the  third  year  of  the  demand ;  because  it  is 
the  nonpayment  of  that  demand  which  Mr.  Hastings  grounds 
so  much  upon. 
BoMBd  Your  Lordship  will  see  that,  in  the  year  1780,  the  eamo 

17M.  demand  was  made  upon  him  veiy  near  a  month  sooner  than 

it  was  made  the  year  before.  Upon  the  10th  of  August  he 
paid  one  lac  of  rupees ;  and  between  the  10th  of  August  and 
the  7th  of  September  he  had  paid  another  lac  and  47,000 

■  Priatediolbe''Miiiot«toflliiEnd«ic«,''p.89. 
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rapees.  Now  I  woald  call  your  attention  to  the  circnm-^  *"■'"&. 
stances  under  which  that  payment  was  made.  In  the  month 
of  June  1780  Mr.  Hastings  had  received — right  or  wrong, 
I  don't  care  which — from  the  Baja,  at  Benares,  two  lacs  of 
rupees.  If  he  received  it  riglitly,  in  ^mess,  justice  and 
candour,  he  ought  to  have  been  credited  for  it  in  his  ac- 
count, in  payment  of  hts  gubrndy.  And  if  your  Lordships 
will  add  that  to  the  other  two  sums  which  I  have  stat^, 
you  will  see  that  the  whole  sum,  within  3,000  rupees,  waa 
that  year  paid  a  great  denl  sooner  than  upon  any  other  year. 
If  you  late  the  two  lacs  ^ven  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  June,  the 
one  lac  which  was  paid  to  the  Resident  and  remitted  to 
Calcutta  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  lac  and  a  half 
which  was  paid  to  the  Resident  between  that  and  the  7th 
of  September,  they  all  together  make  within  a  trifle  of  &ve 
lacs  of  rupees.  Take  it  in  that  way,  and  the  whole  sum 
was  paid  that  year  sooner  than  any  other.  But  if  yon 
don't  take  it  in  that  way,  but  say,  "  I  will  demand  your 
subsidy  and  pocket  your  present  into  the  bai^in," — yon 
commit  gross  injustice,  You  don't  give  him  credit  for  that 
which  you  take  from  him — you  say  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  given  (?) — and  you  have  rendered  him  less  able  to  pay 
by  taking  that  present 

Mr.  Hastings  states  that  the  great  fault  committed  by  Aniwerto 
the  Raja  was  the  non-remittance  of  the  money  to  M^or  ua^^ 
Camac'a  detachment ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  non-remittance  ^^,^^ 
of  that  money.  Major  Camac's  detachment  fell  into  great  ™°<*^^ 
difficulties  at  the  place  where  they  were.     Your  Lordships  ii^torCM. 
wiU  observe  that,  of  the  Raja's  tribute,  one  lac  was  sent  to  "^ 
Calcutta  in  August,  [and]  a  lac  and  a  hnlfwas  paid  to  the  Resi- 
dent at  Benares  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September : 
and,  by  the  letter  of  the  18  th  of  October,  it  appears  that 
that  money  lay  in  the  Resident's  hands  from  the  7th  of 
September  till   the-  18th   of  October.     And  therefore,  if 
Major  Camac's  detachment  eufifered  anything  for  the  want 
of  that  money,  it  is  the  grossest  injustice  and  the  most 
Ecandalous  cruelty  to  impute  that  which  was  the  fault  of  the 
Resident  to  the  Raja  ;  for  the  money  lay  in  the  Resident's 
bands   from  the  beginning  of  September  till  the   18th  of 
October.    When  it  was  remitted  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
it  was  not  remitted  in  September ;  and  therefore  it  was  the 
Resident's  fault  and  not  the  Raja's  if  that  money  did  not  go 
to  Major  Camac — if  it  was  ever  intended  it  should  go  to 
Major  Camac,— and  it  was  the  7th  of  September  More 
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iiAra.iTSS,  any  order  was  given  to  the  Resident  to  send  the  money  to 
Major  Carnac.  Therefore  the  whole  blame,  if  any  there  waa, 
lay  upon  the  Beaident  and  not  upon  the  Kaja. 

And  here  I  must  ctll  your  Lordships'  attention  to  another 
strange  assertion  which  is  to  he  found  in  this  paper,  which  is 
ealled  a  Narrative.  Mr.  Hastings  saye  tha^  "  in  the  year 
1760,  Cbeyt  Sing  was  extremely  dilatory  in  his  payments, 
and  he  did  not  make  them  till  there  was  an  order  of  the 
Board  for  the  march  of  a  detachment  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  it;  this  order  had  a  principal- effect  in 
bringing  him  to  compliance,  I  believe."  How  will  yonr 
Lordahipa  be  astonished  when  your  hear  that  the  whole  pay- 
ment of  the  five  lacs  was  made  and  finally  completed  two 
days  before  any  such  order  existed  S  The  whole  pnyment 
was  completed  on  the  ISth  of  October,  at  Benares,  and  this 
order  for  marching  the  detachment  only  existed  the  20th 
of  October,  at  Calcutta  And  yet  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
Narrative,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  oppressing  tlus 
man — for  the  purpose  of  throwing  blame  upon  him  which 
he  does  not  deserve — in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  induced  to  pay  by  marchinga  military  force — transposes 
the  two  dates;  whereas  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the 
payment  was  made  two  days  before  tiie  date  of  the  order 
issued  at  Calcutta,  and  therefore  it  a  physically  impoaable 
that  this  order  could  have  a  principal  effect,  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings states  in  his  Narrative,  of  brining  him  to  a  oom- 
plunce. 

Now,  havbg  done  with  these  three  payments,  I  have  only 

to  state  to  your  Lordships  that,  whether  the  demand  was 

just  or  unjust,  whether  it  was  mode  under  an  actual  right, 

under  a  disputed  right,  or  under  no  right  at  all,  the  payment 

aM^tain'  '"'*  made  upon  the  18th  of  September  1780.     From  the 

ofthelio^    18th  of  September  1780  till    the  date  of  this  Narrative, 

K^MbuM  you   never    hear   a   c(»nptaint  against    Cheyt    Sing    from 

Mi!ii°ii?ihB  ^<^-  Hosting?.     If  this  non-payment  was  in  effect  a  ciroum- 

Coundi.       stance   so  atrocious,  no  violent,  and  indicated  rebellion  so 

strongly  as  Mr.  Haetings  has  stated  it,  how  comes  it  that 

the  records  of  Calcutta  are  silent  for  a  whole  year  upon  the 

subject  P — at  least  within  six  weeks  of  a  whole  year ;  for, 

from  the  18th  of  October  1780  till  you  find  Mr.  Hastings 

at  Benares  in  1781,  you  never  hear  one  single  word  of  all 

this  violent,  tliis  rebeUious,  behaviour  that  is  now  pretended. 

Mr.  Hastings  carefully  keeps  it  out  of  the  records.     Not  a 

whisper  of  discontent,  not  a  mention  of  bis  name  in  the 
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whole  proceedings,  till  joa  find  it  mentioned  bs  a  joatificur  uavlitss. 
tion  in  the  courae  of  thia  NamtiTe, 

And  let  me  call  your  Lordships' attention  to  another  drcom- 
stano&  In  the  year  1780  a  demand  was  made  for  such«  num- 
ber of  cavalry  to  be  supplied  by  the  Raja.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  dieouBuon  whether  tne  demand  was  right  or  not  I  nave  a 
right  to  at^ue,  from  whatpas8edinl775,  that  the  demand  was 
VMlent  and  unjuat,  and  that  it  was  not  even  connstent  with 
the  terms  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  proposed  in  1775.  But 
this  I  have  to  say,  that,  be  it  what  it  would,  in  spite  of  all 
that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  the  demand  waa  complied 
with  literally,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Hastings  would  have  your  Lordships  to  believe  that  Pawuiaof 
s  demand  was  made  by  the  Board  of  2,000  cavalry.  No  '*™^* 
anoh  demand  was  made.  A  demand  was  made  upon  the 
Raja  for  as  many  cavalry  as  he  could  spare.  He  wrote 
Air.  Hastings  an  answer,  telling  him  he  could  spare  so  many. 
This  80  many  he  offered — he  furnished — they  were  ready. 
That  letter  Mr.  Hastiiiga  never  answered,  and  he  expelled  him 
from  his  dominions  for  complying  literally  with  the  order  of 
the  Council.  This  demandof  cavalry  was  made  early  in  1780, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  Calcutta,  from  Sep- 
tember 1760  till  the  time  u>at  this  NarratiTe  is  printed,  there 
ii  not  one  woid  of  this  wonderful  contumacy  of  Cheyt  Sing 
in  not  complying  with  those  demands.  Can  I  have  a 
stronger  argument  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  think 
that  he  had  all  these  rebellious  intentions? — that  he  did  not 
think  ftoything  of  this  little  delay  of  payment?— that  he 
did  not  think  anything  of  this  not  complying  with  the 
demand  of  2,000  horse  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
but  not  authorised  by  the  Board ;  for  the  Board  only 
authorised  to  call  upon  Cheyt  Sing  to  furnish  as  many  as 
he  could  spare.  One  would  expect  to  find  upon  the 
records,  in  the  course  of  tliat  year,  some  complaint — some 
minute — some  conversation  between  Mr.  HastingB  and  hie 
fiiend  Mr.  Wheler — respecting  this  supposed  contumacy  of 
the  BAJa.  Not  one  word  of  it  in  the  whole  records  of 
Calcutta  till  after  the  publication  of  this  Narrative. 

I  desire  your  Lordships,  too,  to  attend  to  the  act  which  l^jii^^ 
Mr.  Hastings  did  previous  to  hia  going  from  Calcutta.  ■  I  !|,')J^°^'* 
troubled  your  Lordships  with  hearing  a  minute  read  of  the  &ii»rM 
21st  of  May  ITSl,*  and  another  of  the  3d  of  July  1781,*  ^(iT 

•'                                                                                               '  Cheyt  Sing's 

— — — rebelltan. 

•  Pnoled  in  the  "  HinitM  tt  the  fiTiikaee,"  &&,  i^  53S,  6S7. 
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11  An^iTss.  from  Mr.  Hastings,  st&ting  the  reasons,  objects  and  inten- 
tions, of  this  journej   he   was  to  take  to  the  province  of 
Benares.     I  rend  those  papers  for  this  purpose,  that  I  could 
not  conceive,  if  a  great  Governor  of  your  empire  in   the 
East  is  Btating  to  his  fellow  councillors  the  object  of  tm 
extraordinary  cooiinission  at  least — and  if  a  great  member 
of  your  empire  is  in  almost  a  stnte  of  actnnl  rebellion,  (^ 
treachery,   of  betraying  yoa  to  your  enemy,  and  of  sub* 
verting^  entirely,  as  Mr.  Hastings  calls  it,  your  power,  and 
erecting   his   own   independence  upon  its  ruins — I  cannot 
conceive  that,  if  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time   bought  that 
such   a  thing    existed  in  the   mind  of  Cheyt    Sing,   these 
Scbwi^  minutes,  stating  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Benares,  should 
8iiVsdi»-    have   been   to^ly   silent   upon   the   whole   subject.      The 
upnn  In    principal  object  of  that  journey  is  to  visit  the  province  of 
"^  ">'"»»«•■  Oude:— 

"  The  provmce  of  Oude  h&rinf;  Mien  into  ft  stat«  of  gnat  diaorder 
uid  confiisioQ,  its  resources  b«iag  in  an  extreordinuy  degT^e  diminiihed, 
and  the  Nabob,  Asoff-nd-Dowla,  havinff  eameatlv  entreated  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  General,  and  declaied  that  unless  some  efiectual  mea- 
sures are  taken  for  his  relief  he  raust  be  under  the  necessity  of  leanng 
hie  country  and  coming  down  to  Calcutta,  to  represent  his  lituatiou  to 
this  .Gorerament,  the  Governor  General  therefore  proposes,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Wheler,  to  viut  the  province  of  Oude  as  speedilj  as 
the  iffsirs  of  the  Presideocj  will  admit,  in  hopes  that,  trom  a  minuta 
and  personal  observation  of  the  circumatanceB  of  that  country,  the 
Byst«m  of  man^ement  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  the  persons  employed,  he  may  possibly  be  able  to  ooacert 
and  establish  some  plan  by  whicht  he  province  of  Oudemajin  time 
be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  affluence,  good  order  and  propriety." 

I  have  read  that  to  your  Lordships  because  the  object 
which  Mr.  Hastings  professed  in  that  minute  he  never 
accomplished.  Those  things  which  he  has  not  professed  in 
tJiat  minute  he  did  accomplish.  And  therefore  I  have  a 
right  to  argue  that,  when  a  man  conceals  his  real  purpose 
and  does  not  execute  his  ostensible  purpose,  there  is  some 
fraud,  some  deception,  some  design  at  bottom,  which  he 
does  not  choose  to  trust  upon  those  minutes  upon  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  put  every  design  he  has.  He  states  in  hia 
minutes  that  the  object  of  his  journey  is  to  make  a  minute 
and  personal  observation  of  the  circumstances  of  Oude ;  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
persons  employed.  He  never  entered  the  province  of 
Oude.  The  Nawab  met  him ;  stayed  a  few  days  with  him 
at  Chunar.  He  never  inspected  the  state  of  it.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  gaining  any  personal  knowledge  of  persons 
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eoDceraed  in  the  maniu^ement  of  it,  except  that  three  or  foar  nAy«.iTM. 
days  he  stayed  with  him  at  Chunar.  He  never  executed 
the  purpose  he  professes ;  but  he  did  execute  another  pur- 
pose which  he  has  carefully  concealed  from  the  minutes. 
And  I  desire  your  Lordships  especially  to  attend  to  these 
things  which  he  calls  credentials.  He  there  introduces  the 
word  Benares,  and  he  there  hints  in  the  credentials — ^not  in 
the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  journey — that  it  is  probable  he 
may  go  through  the  province  of  Benares — that  he  may  have 
something  to  do  there.  What  ? — "  to  form  an  arrangement 
consistent  with  the  mutual  engagements  subsisting  between 
the  Rajah  and  the  Company." 

Is  l^is  the  language  of  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
person  he  is  going  to  see  is  in  a  state  little  short  of  actual 
rebellion  ?  If  the  greatest  of  your  subjects  is  in  a  state 
little  short  of  actou  rebellion— if  he  has  collected  troops — 
if  he  has  built  fortresses — if  he  is  in  correspondence  with 
your  enemies — would  you,  if  you  are  io  your  senses,  tfdk 
of  forming  an  arrangement  consonant  to  the  mutual  engage- 
meats  subsisting  between  you?'  Is  that  the  language  of  a 
man  who  believed  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  rebellion 
in  the  contemplation  of  Cheyt  Sing  ? 

My  Lords,  having  stated  Mr.  Hastings*  journey  to  Be-  Bit^o"*- 
nares,  I  desire  your  Lordships  would  look  at  that  extra- wanmediv 
ordinary  power  which  he  took  to  himself — a  power  absolutely  tn^  in  u* 
inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held.  j^^^*° 
Instead  of  establishing  one  Governor  Genenl  and  Council, 
he  made  twa  He  established  Mr.  AYheler  at  Calcutta, 
with  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  Governor  General  and 
Council,  absolute  and  uncontrolled.  He  established  him- 
self, with  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  Governor  General 
and  Council,  without  the  provinces,  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled. He  who  is  sent  there  to  deliberate  and  consider 
in  Council  bonnd  himself  to  approve  of  every  act  which 
Mr.  Wheler  did:  Mr.  Wheler  bound  himself  to  approve 
of  those  acts  wMch  Mr.  Hastings  should  do :  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council  existed 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  two  places.  According 
to  this  mode  of  proceedmg,  you  may  have  five  Governors 
and  Conncils  in  five  different  places,  each  possessing  the 
whole  power  of  Governor  and  Council,  and  four  out  of  the 
five  absolutely  ^ving  up  their  opinion,  binding  themselves 
to  approve  the  acta  which  should  be  done  by  one  and  one 
only. 
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uAAiTSb.      jj(,{.  Q^iy  tjjjg^  my  Lords,  bat  he  took  to  himself  a  pover 

^mES?"  *"^   authority   abaolutely  inconaiatent  with  the  nature  of 

Motiurt^.    hig  office — I  mean  milits^  authority ;  which  the  Grovemor 

General  is  expresaly  forbid  to  do  iu  his  instructions.     He  is 

self-elected  Oeneraliflumo  of  all  the  troops  of  the  East  lodJa 

Company  that  were  beyond  the  provinces, — that  is,  beyond 

the  nver  [Granges] — and  then,  having  taken  to  himself  this 

extraordinary  power  and  authority,  he  seta  out  upon  this 

journey  from  Calcutta,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  not  putting 

apon  any  minute  any  one  inteDtion  that  he  had  to  execute 

respecting  the  Raja  of  Benares,  not  saying  one  word  about  it 

upon  any  official  proceeding  in  the  government  of  which  he 

was  governor. 

^SS  "Saw   your  Lordships   will  attend   to   a  strange   incoo- 

g^^jjg^  sistency  which  there  is   between   the  different   arguments 

rebellion,     which  Mr.  Hastings  has  at  different  times  used  in  defence 

of  this  measure.     He  says,  in  the  7th  page  of  that  paper 

which  is  called  a  Narrative:^ 

"These  inatonces  of  contumacy  and  disobedience,  criminal  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  a&A  Etftgrnrated  by  the  eAremc  and  known  distresses 
and  dangers  of  the  saperior  state  to  which  hs  owed,  not  only  peraonal 
fealty,  but  every  voluntary  aid  which  all  the  resouroea  of  hia  zemindaty 
could  contribute,  appeared  to  me  of  less  consideration  as  such  than  as 
they  were  evidences  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic  conduct  uming  at 
the  total  anbveraon  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Company  and  the  erection  of 
his  own  independency  on  its  rainB. 

.  He  then  saya  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  inherited  a  vast  mass 
of  wealth ;  that  he  had  fortresses ;  that  his  tenants  treated 
the  English  passengers  with  inhospitality,  and  that  he  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
powers,  who  either  were  or  might  eventual^  become  the 
enemies  of  our  state, — and,  if  the  disaffected  zamJndars  of 
Fyzabad  and  Behar  were  not  included  in  the  report,  which 
I  do  not  recollect,  we  have  had  woeful  proof  that  there  was 
equal  room  to  have  suspected  the  like  intercourse  between 
them — and,  lastly,  that  he  was  collecting  or  had  prepared 
every  provision  for  open  revolt. 

Every  evidence  of  a  perfect,  delibei-ate,  systematic,  con- 
duct, aiming  at  independency  and  the  subversion  of  our 
government,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  stated  in  this  Narra- 
tive, was  perfectly  and  completely  known  to  him  before  he 
left  Cal'jutta ;  and  if  Mr.  Hastings  then  thought,  as  he  says 
in  this  ^Narrative  he  did  think,  that  they  were  the  evidences 
of  a  systematic  conduct  leading  to  an  open  rebellion — then 
why  did  he  leave  Calcntta  in  the  manner  he  did  ?    To  a 
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person  aiming  at  your  Bubvenion,  do  you  go  upon  a  frieadty  it^ra^iws. 
vifflt  with  the  company  of  a  few  eepoys  ?    Do  you  make  no 

?FeparatioD  i^^inst  hie  revcJt  ?  Do  you  aasemble  no  troops  ? 
)on't  you  d^iberate  wilJi  your  colleague  upon  the  conduct 
,  which  you  ought  to  hold  towards  him  ?  I  say,  from  the 
want  of  these  oircumetaDces  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings 
it  is  physically  (?)  imposuble  that  it  can  be  trae  that  he  then 
believed  Cheyt  Sing  aimed  at  a  total  subversion  of  our 
dominion.  It  cannot  be  true ;  because,  if  it  had  been  true, 
no  man  out  of  Bethlem  would  have  acted  the  port  Mr.  Hast- 
ings  has  acted. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge  inmnuated,  that  he  ^[j^^!^ 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Mahrattas  and  other  with  the 
powers  who  either  were  or  might  eventually  become  Ae 
enenues  of  our  state,  I  defy  Mr.  Hastings  to  produce  a 
diadow  of  evidence  of  it.  He  has  roundly  asserted  it  in 
this  Narrative.  I  have  read  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  I 
have  read  every  paper  which  it  has  relation  to ;  and  a  tittle 
of  evidence  of  such  a  charge  I  cannot  find.  If  it  exists,  let 
Mr.  Hastings  produce  it.  But  I  will  tell  your  Lord^ps 
why  it  did  not  and  it  does  not  exist,  because,  says  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  that  paper  which  he  calls  his  Defence,  "at  the  time 
I  left  Calcutta  I  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  premedi- 
tated project  of  driving  the  English  out  of  India  with  which 
I  afterwards  charged  him."  And  why  did  he  not  ? — for  he 
had  all  the  evidence  in  his  hand  that  he  now  has.  You, 
Mr.  Hastings,  had  all  that  evidence  in  your  hand  which  you 
yourself  in  your  Narrative  state  to  be  complete  evidence  of 
that  systematic  and  deliberate  conduct  Keconoile  the  Defence 
then  with  the  Narrative.  It  is  perfectly  impossible.  The 
Narrative  grounds  itself  upon  this — that  he  saw  the  neces- 
uty  of  curmng  the  ovet^rown  power  of  a  grekt  member  of 
the  empire;  uat  he  saw  evidence  of  a  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic conduct  to  subvert  that  empire.  The  Defence  says, 
and  says  truly,  that  he  did  not  believe  him  at  that  time 
gmlty  of  the  premeditated  project  of  driving  the  English  out 
of  India,  with  which  he  afterwards  charges  bim. 

Bat  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  of  wnat  he  believed  him 
tmilty — he  believed  him  guilty  of  being  rich ;  and  the  India 
Company  at  that  time  was  poor.  He  believed  him  guilty  of  H««ntment 
paying  more  attention  to  the  British  government  than  to  ^^f^^ 
the  in^vidual  person  of  a  British  governor;  and  he  thought  J^J|;|^''' 
that  for  a  piece  of  personal  disrespect  a  fine  was  sufficient —  K^^w 
£00,000/.  u  to  atone  for  a  little  personal  offence ;  but  expul-  ^' 
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dPB.iTM.  ^on  from  dominions  is  only  fit  to  atone  for  rebellion  against 
the  Company,  ,  My  Lords,  T  don't  state  this  without  autho- 
rity ;  I  state  it  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
Says  Mr.  Hastings,  in  this  paper  which  is  called  a  Dcfencet 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  twenty-eighth  page  in  the  printed 
evidence  :— 

"  So  long  ms  I  conmved  CheTt  Sing's  misconduct  and  contumwy  to 
hare  roe  nther  than  the  Compuiy  for  its  object, — at  least  to  be  mereljr 
the  dfect  of  pernicious  advice  or  misguided  folly,  without  any  formal 
desiffn  of  openly  resiiting  our  authority  at  diMlaiming  our  aorereiguty — 
I  looked  upon  a  considerable  fine  as  sufficient,  both  for  its  inunediate 
punishment  and  for  binding  him  to  future  good  behaviour." 

So  long  as  it  had  me  for  its  ohject — so  long  as  I  waa  reveng- 
ing personal  affronts  of  my  own — so  long  as  I  was  departing 
from  the  character  of  a  governor,  and  using  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  reven^ng  that  which  was  mere  personal  disrespect 
to  myself — bo  long  as  I  acted  in  that  situation  and  in  that 
character,  a  fine  of  500,000/.  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  a 
piece  of  disrespect  to  me :  expulsion  is  to  atone  for  an  offence 
against  the  government  He  lefl  Calcntta,  he  says,  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  a  strong  power  was  necessary  to  curb  the 
overgrown  power  of  this  man.  If  he  had  meant  to  expel 
him  troDi  his  dominions  he  would  have  collected  his  troops 
—have  mustered  hia  forces ;  hut,  not  going  upon  any  pubuc 
purpose,  going  to  revenge  this  little  insult  to  himself,  con- 
ceiving the  Baja's  conduct  had  Mr.  Hastings  and  not  the 
English  for  its  object,  he  then  thought  that  a  mere  fine  of 
600,000/.  was  sufficient  My  Lords,  I  say,  upon  his  own 
authority,  that  he  entertained  then  no  serious  thoughts  of 
expelling  him ;  because  no  man  could  be  so  extrnvi^nt — 
not  even  Mr.  Haetiiigs  himself— as  to  expel  a  prince  from 
bis  dominions  merely  for  a  piece  of  personal  disrespect  to 
himself. 

I  have  stated  to  yonr  Lordships  the  motives  of  Mr. 
Hastings' conduct ;  I  have  stated  the  duplicity  of  it;  and 
have  shown  {rom  Mr.  Hastings'  own  authority  that  he  went 
fo  Benares  merely  to  revenge  a  personal  insult  I  have 
shown  that  the  defence  he  has  set  up  in  his  Narrative  of  bvb- 
tematic  and  deliberate  conduct  to  overturn  our  dominions  is 
untrue,  and  contradicted  by  his  Inst  defence.  I  have  shown 
that  he  left  Calcutta  for  another  purpose  than  that  which 
he  professed,  concealing  his  real  purpose ;  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
acting  in  that  double  manner  and  in  that  double  charac- 
ter, leaves  Calcutta  and  arrives  at  Benares,     His   first  act 
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at  Bensres   is  to   deliver  a  charge  in  Trriting  against  theiiAFB.i7s 
Baja  ;  which  charge  the  Raja  onAwered  in  tenns  respectful  Ur.  b^ 
aad  decent.     Some  parts  he  stated  to  he  untrue ;  upon  other  j^^^^iu^ 
parts  he  offered  sufficient  matters  in  aUeviation ;  and,  upon  ^iyli^ 
the  whole,  all  that  he  asked  was  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  uid  the 
of  the  chaises  which  had  been  niade  against  him.     If  your  ^'"*' 
Lordships  read  the  charge,  which  ia  to  be  found   in  the 
NarratiTe,  you  will  find  that  I  have   stated  already    the 
only  chaises  which  he  had  to  make  against  him,  to  wit,  the 
non-payment  of   that    money  at    the    time   Mr,  Hastings 
conceived  he  should  pay  it,  and  the  non-remittance  of  the 
money  to  Major  Camao.     I  have  stated  already  the  &lso- 
hood  of  that  charge,  and  that  if  the  whole  money  taken  from 
the  Raja  had  been  applied  to  the  account  of  the  Raja,  iiis 
whole  subsidy,  withiu  a  trifle,  was  completely  paid  up. 

I  gave  in  evidence  to  you  r  Lordships  yesterday  a  short  paper 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  says  that  tbe  whole  extra  ezpenf  e 
of  Major  Camac'a  detachment  could  not  exceed  two  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  he  offered  as  his  own — that  which  was  not  his 
own  at  that  Ume — two  lacs  of  rupees,  to  moke  it  good* 

The  next  charee  is, —  chaiso  n- 

■peetlnic  the 

"  1  Teqtund  ia  the  name  of  the  Governor  Generol  tad  Council  by  roqutalttsn 
letter,  and  ordered  Mr.  Fowke  to  repeat  the  requisition  in  perBOii,  tlua  "  "™'"' 
jrou  ahonld  furnish  k  body  of  bone  to  assist  and  act  with  the  armiet  of 
the  Company;  and,  when  Mr.  Markbam  succeeded  Mr.  Fovke,  I  gave 
him  an  order  to  repeat  the  demand ;  nhich  he  did  accordingly  with 
frequent  and  almost  daily  importunity,  limiting  the  number  to  1,500, 
and  afterwards  to  1,000.  To  this  demand  you  returned  evasive  answers ; 
nor  to  this  hour  bare  you  contributed  a  single  hor8eman."t 

My  Lords,  the  Rajn  completely  and  perfectly  answers 
that  charge  i  and  the  only  crime  that  I  can  find  imputable  to 
him  upon  the  whole  of  this  business  is,  that  he  daiW  to  tell 
the  truth  in  his  own  defence ;  and  that  is  the  true  reason 
why  he  was  expelled     He  says, — 

"With  respect  to  the  horse,  you  desired  me  in  your  letter  to  inform 
you  of  what  number  I  could  aiSord  to  station  with  yon,  and  I  sent  yon 
a  pMtioular  account  of  all  that  were  in  my  service,  amounting  to  1,300, 
orvrhich  several  were  stationed  at  distant  places ;  but  I  leceivedno  answer 
to  this.  Mr.  Markbam  delivered  me  an  order  to  prepare  a  thousand 
horse.  I  complied  as  hr  as  I  could,  I  furnished  600,  and  I  gave  n  sub- 
stitute, such  as  I  bad,  for  tbe  rest.  I  told  Mr.  Markbam  they  were  ready 
to  go  where  tiiey  should  be  sent.  No  answer  came  upon  this  head.  1 
teroained  astonished  at  tbe  cause  of  it."^ 

•  Hinnte  otUr.  Hastings,  SGib  June,  1780.— Printed  in  the  "Minutes 
the  ErSdence,"  p.  942. 

t  Mr.  Hastings' "KaBfative,"  p,  IS.  J  "  Nan»tiv(v"  p.  18. 
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11AVB.1T31  SayeMr.  HastJnge,"to  this  houryou  have  not  contributed 
a  single  horseman."  Says  the  Rajtt,  "the  horeemen  were  ready. 
I  wrote  to  you  to  know  what  I  should  do  with  them.  Tbey 
were  there  for  yon ;  they  are  there  for  you  now.  You  never 
gave  me  any  answer  to  it  And  now  you  chaise  me  with 
never  having  furnished  a  single  horsemen,  because  you  would 
not  take  those  I  furnished.  You  change  the  terms  of  the 
demands  of  your  own  Government :  you  demand  more  horse- 
men than  I  can  possibly  spare,  because  my  troops  ore  con* 
cemed  in  the  collection  of  the  country  ;  and,  that  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  furnish  any  more.  Such  as  I  have,  there  they 
are.  You  charge  me  with  not  furnishing  them,  when  they 
are  there  ready  for  you  to  take  them  if  you  choose  it" 
OhttgBor  The  other  charges  he  makes  against  him  he  passes  over. 
SdOTfnhifl  He  says,  "I  pass  over  other  instances  of  your  conduct,  in 
eoTOTTiiMiit.  Tfliicli^  through  the  means  of  your  secret  agents,  you  have 
endeavoured  to  excite  disorders  in  the  government  on  which 
you  depend."  What  is  meant  by  that  chaise  P  What  proof 
there  is  of  that  charge,  upon  what  it  is  founded,  I  profess 
myself  totally,  perfectly  and  completely,  ignonint.  Vor  in 
no  paper  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  written  upon  the  subject, 
in  no  narrative,  defence,  minute  or  anything  else,  has  he 
ever  condesoended  to  say  what  he  meant  by  that  paragraph. 
This  I  know,  that  the  Eaja  says, — "  Excepting  Abdullah  Eeg 
and  his,  none  of  my  people,  either  dependents,  or  servants,  or 
others  in  any  shape  connected  with  me,  ha^e  ever  gone  to 
Calcutta."  He  gives  a  complete  denial  to  every  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  him,  and  he  concludes  hia 
answers  witii  saying,  "  Now  you  are  come  to  Benares,  all  I 
wish,  all  I  desire,  is,  that,  now  you  are  here  yourself  upon  the 
spot,  you  will  take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the  matteryour- 
self."  Does  Mr.  Hastings  take  the  pmns  to  inquire?  TSo, 
That  instant  he  disgraces  him  at  the  head  of  his  government; 
he  refuses  to  see  him ;  and  that  instant  he  orders  him  into 
arrest  under  the  custody  of  Mr.  Markhnm. 
dream-  And  Qow,   my  Lords,  before  1  proceed  further  in  this 

m^^ws  business,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  upon  thia 
™ncn|i       part  of  the  charge  state  how  Mr.  Markham  came  to  Benares. 
nBrv«,»nd    Mr.  Hastings  refused,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  by  the 
h«ti'i  "p-     evidence,  til!  Sir  Eyre  Coote  came  out,  to  let  Mr.  Fonke, 
»iB«Sdeat  '^^^  ^^  ^pointed  by  the  Company,  go  as  Resident  to 
Benares.     Upon  the  Hth  of  January  17S1,  just  before  Mr' 
Hastings  proposed  to  leave  Calcutta,  he  removed  Mr.  Fowke, 
who  was  spedally  placed  in  that  situation  by  the  court  of 
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Directors.  And  I  wiali  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  ihe"^ 
principal  grounds  and  reasone  why  he  removed  Mr.  Fowk& 
Was  it  because  Mr.  Fowke  was  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
aituatioD?  No.  Was  it-  because  Mr.  Fowke  was  not 
diligent  and  faithful  in  the  duties  of  his  office  ?  No.  Was 
it  because  Mr.  Fowke  wanted  honour,  probity  or  ability  { 
No.  But  it  was  because  he  was  put  there  by  the  court  of 
Directors,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever.  And  I  state 
this  to  your  Lordships  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastinga 
himself.     He  says, — 

"Speaking  for  myself  eJone,  it  may  be  sufBxuent  to  Eifiinn  that  Mr.  Fowke 
ia  not  my  ttf[ent — that  I  cannot  uive  him  any  confidence — that  while 
he  continues  at  Benarea  he  Btande  aa  a  acxeen  between  the  Rajsh  and 
this  Government,  instead  of  an  inatrument  of  control,  and  that  the 
Rv>h  himself,  and  every  chief  in  Uindostan  with  whom  we  are  in  con- 
nexion, will  lef^ard  it  as  the  pledge  and  foundatioti  of  his  independence. 
To  Mr.  Fowke  himself  I  have  no  personal  objection.  I  approve  hia 
conduct  and  eateem  hia  character;  and  I  beUeve  that  I  miRht  depend 
npon  his  exact  and  literal  obedience  and  fidehty  in  the  execution  of  the 
functiona  annexed  to  it.  My  objection  1  hare  atated  above,  aod  it  ie 
inauperable."* 

And,  my  Lords,  for  fear  any  imputation  should  rest  upon 
the  character  of  Mr.  Fowke,  he  does  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  I  believe  any  Governor  ever  did — he  removes 
him  ;  and  he  proposes  to  give  him  the  appointment  of  agent 
(aa  it  is  called)  for  the  provision  of  all  boats  to  be  employed 
tor  the  military  services  of  this  establishment,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  a  commiseion  of  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  his  disburse- 
ments. But  there  immediately  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Hastings  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and 
it  is,  that,  when  you  give  a  man  so  much  per  cent,  upon 
what  he  lays  out,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  him  to  lay  out 
more  than  is  necessary.  Mr.  Hastings  sees  the  objection ; 
he  takes  it,  and  he  likes  his  plan,  because  it  has  the  objection; 
for  says  he : — 

"  I  propoae  thia  method  in  preference  to  a  contract,  because  T  am 
convinoed  bom  experience  that  the  service  will  be  better  performed  by 
this  altenttion,  although  it  is  liable  to  one  material  objection  in  ita 
natural  influence  on  Ma  expeiuea.  This  is  a  defect  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  the  probity  of  the  person  who  is  intrusted  with  so 
impmtant  a  charge ;  Mid  I  am  willing  to  have  it  underatood  aa  a  proof 
of  the  confidence  which  1  repoae  in  Mr.  Fowke." 


"  MioDte  of  Warren  Hastings,  Hth  JaDuaiy,  1781.— Printed  In  the  "  1 
nntcB  of  ili«  Evidence,"  p.  280. 
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11  In.  1TS8.  Having  said  in  the  Iwginnmg  of  the  minnte  that  he  hml 
^  no  confidence  at  all  in  Mr.  FowkC)  at  the  end  of  the  minute 
he  tnmsgreeses  the  general  prindple  by  Baying,  "  I  wiab  to 
have  it  undeTBtood  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  Mr.  Fowke  that  I  have  proposed  this  appoint- 
ment in  oppodtion  to  a  trust  so  constituted."  Thia  maiit 
who  has  no  confidence  at  all  in  Mr.  Fowke,  concludes  by 
making  a  proposal  to  prove  his  infinite  confidence  in  him. 
Why  IB  he  to  be  removed  from  Benares  ?  Because  he  wbb 
a  screen  between  the'  Bnja  and  thia  government.  If 
Mr.  Fowke  was  all  that  Mr. Hastings  describes  him,  how  could 
he  be  a  screen  ?  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  how  he  wns  & 
screen.  It  was  by  that  exact  and  literal  attention  to  the  duty 
of  his  station ;  by  all  that  probity  and  virtue  which  forced 
itself  upon  the  coaecience  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  a  screen 
bettreea  the  Raja  and  the  evil  acts  of  this  government.  He 
knew  the  rights  upon  which  the  Baja  stood  independent ; 
he  would  not  while  there  submit  to  Mr.  Hastings'  destroy- 
ing those  tights  at  hie  will  In  that  sense  he  was  a  screen. 
He  was  not  the  dependent  of  Mr,  Hastings.  His  faitb, 
probity,  honour,  integrity,  and  exact  and  literal  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Directors  who  sent  him  there,  rendered 
him  unfit  for  that  situation  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  going 
to  Benares.  If  he  hod  been  a  screen  in  any  other  way  he 
could  not  bo  the  man  Mr.  Hastings  has  described  him  to  be. 
If  he  had  been  a  screen  ogtunst  the  just  demands  of  govern- 
ment he  would  neither  have  been  faithful,  just,  full  of  pro- 
bity, nor  deserving  that  confidence  which  Mr.  Hastings 
reposed  in  him.  And  therefore  the  only  way  be  could  be 
a  screen  was,  that  he  would  have  protected  the  Baja  from  the 
oppressive  acts  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

AiTMitrf  Then,  having  removed  Mr.  Fowke,  he  puts  the  Baja  in 

arrest,  under  the  orders  ond  control  of  Mr.  Markham,  whom 
he  had  appointed  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bcnn,  whom  he 
had  sent  up  along  with  Mr,  Markham.  For  what  reason 
was  the  Baja  to  be  put  in  arrest?  Because  he  had  ventured 
in  the  humblest  manner  to  suppose  be  had  a  defence  against 
the  charges — because  he  desired  to  be  tried — because  he 
wished  Mr.  Hastings  to  inquire— and  because  he  stated  the 
truth  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  answer.  I  have  a  right  to  say 
so;  because  Mr.  Hastings  himself  tells  you,  in  the  same 
Narrative : — 

"  Tie  lUiA,  in  tuB  reply  to  the  chBrsea  which  I  hid  made  sgBinet  him 
innste  mncQ  on  the  maaj  kttcn  which  he  wrote  to  me,  |a»jiDg  to  be 
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dkpeiued  from  tiie  ofden  of  Goraruiient,  wd  my  o^lect  to  uinrer  the  ilAn-im. 
Mme  i  and  this  charge  aawnBt  me  he  Kpeatt  iu  a  manner  not  the  moat       — 
respectful — I  don't  know  out  it  mty  be  true." 

"  You  the  Baja  Lave  told  the  truth ;  yon  have  written 
about  your  horse  and  I  hare  not  answered  you, — I  have  left 
you  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  You  have  written  praying  to 
have  a  month  or  two's  time  to  pay  thin  money.  I  have  not 
answered  you.  I  left  you  in  tiie  dark  with  respect  to  my 
intentionB.  You  dare  to  tell  the  truth  in  your  own  defence. 
The  charge  you  make  against  me  is  true ;  you  repeat  it  not 
in  a  manner  respectful.  But,  for  having  the  daring  assurance, 
the  boldncBs  and  the  violence,  to  teadi  a  Governor  what  is 
truth — to  state  a  defence  for  yoursef — you  shall  be  pot  under 
an  arrest." 

And  under  arrest  accordingly  he  was  put  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  personal  coneequences  of  the  arrest  to  the  Baja,  in  point 
of  lowering  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants — in 
pcunt  of  preventing  him  from  ever  after  collecting  his  reve- 
nue without  force,  if  he  continued  in  the  government — your 
Lordships  were  told  yesterday  by  Colonel  Uardiner :  says  he, 
•'  I  don't  think  he  could  afterwards  have  collected  hie  reve- 
nue without  force,"* — so  completely  was  be  degraded.  And 
why  was  he  d^raded  ?  For  no  other  reason  than  for  those 
matters  which  1.  have  stated  to  your  Lordships,  other  than  an 
idea  HaA  Mr.  Hastings  seemed  to  have  had,  that  without  an 
arrest  he  never  would  have  submitted  to  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs. 

Was  he  ever  asked  to  submit  to  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs,  orgj^^^ 
had  Mr.  Hastings  any  right  to  ask  such  a  question?  Colonel  nmni  to 
Gardiner  has  t(ud  your  Lordships  ho  believes  he  would  have  ^'bMSk™ 
parted  with  everything  that  he  had  rather  than  have  rebelled 
and  resisted.  Did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  require  him  in  any 
form  or  in  any  manner  to  pay  those  fifty  lacs  ?  He  has  not 
said  that  he  did.  I  don't  know  that  be  did.  I  don't  believe 
that  he  did.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  any  reason  to  believe  that 
be  would  not  pay  fifty  lacs,  even  if  the  demand  was  atrocious 
and  violent  ?  Mr.  Hastings  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  woold  pay  the  demand  of  fifty  lacs ;  for  he  had  offered  to 
Mr.  Hastings  to  pay  a  sum  of  200,000^  to  assuage  his  vio- 
lent anger.  Here  let  me  ask  your  Lordships  what  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Calcutta  that  offer 
appears  upon  ?  Mr,  Hastings  concealed  from  his  colleague, 
Ur.  Wheler,  that  ever  an  offer  of  200,000/.  was  made  1^ 
Cheyt  Sing  as  an  atonement  for  his  oflfenoes.  It  was  his 
duty  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Wbeler ;  and,  if  Cheyt  Sing 
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UAPB-im.  was  to  be  panisbed,  Mr.  WJieler  ought  to  have  >)een  oon- 
—       suited  whether  this  was  not  a  sufficient  atonement  for  any 
offence  he  had  committed. 

The  whole  penalty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  agreement 
was  a  certain  fixed  penalty  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  per  diem, 
for  delay  in  the  payment  of  five  laos,  for  payment  of  which 
there  was  no  etipulation.  He  is  to  be  fined  500,000i. ;  he 
offers  200,000/.  mstead  of  that  quarter  per  cent.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings conceals  that  offer.  Your  LordshipH  know  nothing 
about  it  His  4;olleague,  Mr,  Wheler,  who  had  and  ought  to 
have  hod  a  voice  on  that  subject,  does  not  hear  one  word 
about  it  It  is  kept  in  the  dark,  and  is  not  told  till  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kaja  upon  other  pretences — the  supposed 
rebellion,  which  happened  afterwards.  Having  voluntarily 
offered  200,000i.  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  woiJd  have  been 
ready  to  come  forward  with  more — that  he  would  have 
given  everything  he  poseeeseUj  short  of  his  honour,  to  have 
assui^ed  the  anger  of  Mr.  Hastings.  But  why  is  a  fine  of 
£0O,OO0i;  to  be  imposed  upon  him?  200,000/.  whidi  he 
offered  is  a  snm  far  exceeding  any  possible  idea  of  supposed 
delinquency.  In  what  could  any  delinqaency  consist  ?  In 
this,  and  nothing  more — state  it  according  to  Mr.  Hasting^ 
own  way  of  putting  it— in  the  non-payment  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  a  very  few  weeks.  If  it  had  been  his  tribute 
instead  of  hie  subsidy,  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  pretence  for 
demanding  above  a  quarter  per  cent,  per  diem.  He  ofifera 
200,000i  for  having  delayed  payment  of  25,000/.  for  a  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Hastings  refuses  it  He  does  not  consult  with 
his  colleague  about  it ;  and  he  goes  and  puts  this  man  under 
arrest—disgraces  him  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  in 
order  to  demand  500,000/.  from  him,  which  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  no  {sic).  And  here  I  must  recall  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Oardiner. 
Colonel  Your  Lordships  know  that  the  fort  of  Cbunar  is  situated 

S^jJ^"    in  the  middle  of  the  province  of  Benares.     It  is  the  key  of 
^S(»S'    Benarea      It  is  within  fourteen  miles  of  the   capital   city 
^^LoD      itself,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  province.     Residing  for  five 
(SB^fsiDB.  or  six  years  in  the  character  of  chief  engineer  at  tluit  place^ 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  country,  knowing  everything 
that  was  done  in  the  country,  making  frequent  excursiODB 
into  every  part  of  it,  he  says,  "  If  Cheyt  Sing  had  made  pre- 
parations, I  must  have  known  of  it     If  be  had  t^lleoted 
troops  and  stores,  I  must  have  heard  of  it     I  know  aothing 
of  any  intention  he  had  to  rebel ;  I,  a  military  officer,  saw 
not  the  least  symptom  of  any  such  design  upon  the  part  of 
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the  Bajo.  I  was  with  Mr,  Hastings  at  the  time  ;  I  did  notiiAPR.i7S3. 
see  anything  before,  after,  nor  at  the  time,  nor  at  any  period  """ 
whatever  did  I  ever  perceive  any  intention  in  the  Itaja  to 
rebel"  "  Ay,  bnt,"  says  the  Counsel  in  the  cross  examina- 
tion, "be  was  erecting  batteries;  he  was  erecting  bastions 
at  Ramnagur;  for  three  years  he  had  been  employed  in 
adding  a  ^ngle  bastion  to  the  fort  which  sniroundB  hia 
palace."  Did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  make  ttiat  charge  against 
him?  Why  £d  he  not  send  and  desire  him  to  stop  thnt 
bastion  ?  He  must  have  known  it  in  the  course  of  these 
three  year& 

But  what  right  had  Mr.  Hastings  to  say  that  that  Prince 
who  was  to  be  a  barrier  to  your  country  should  not  repair 
hie  fortresses  ? — that  that  Prince  from  whom  Mr.  Hastings 
prevented  Suja-ud-Dowla  taking  those  forts,  when  he  had 
the  same  dominion  over  him — what  right  had  Mr.  Hastings 
to  say  that  he  should  not  garrison  them  ? — that  he  should  not 
provide  ammimition?~-'tbat  he  should  not  build  new  bastions  ? 
He  could  not  efiectuate  his  alliance  with  the  Company  with- 
out it  Our  troops  had  no  business  in  that  country  during  the 
time  Cheyt  Sing  was  governor  of  it, — and  to  very  little  good 
purpose,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  by  and  by,  have  they  come 
mto  it  since.  Therefore,  against  this  man — because  he  was 
repairing  no  old  fortification,  because  he  was  collecting  a  few 
troops  wluch  Colonel  Gardiner  who  was  present  thought  no 
instance  of  rebellion,  which  Mr.  Hastings,  who  knew  it  and 
must  know  it,  thought  no  instance  of  rebellion — it  is  now 
to  be  raised  up  as  an  atrocious  offence  and  worthy  these  vio- 
lent measures.  Colonel  Qardiner,  perfectly  knowing  the  sub- 
ject, perfectly  competent  to  determine,  being  upon  the  spot 
at  the  time,  says:— 

"This  iiuurrection,  u  he  caUed  it,  wu  &  Budden  aSny  raised  by  the  Circmn- 
imprisonment  of  the  R^ah,  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Hastinga'  violence — a  SotanwSt 
consequence  of  th&t  urest  uid  disgrace — no  spnpton  of  m.y  intention  ottadmnai 
on  the  put  of  the  Ri^fth  to  rebel;  so  fax  from  it  that  it  was  a  loose  [?1^.5i 
popular  tumult,  of  which  the  R«ah  was  as  much  eftud  as  anybody  else,  ^l^oiuiient. 
and  the  Rqah  flies  awaj  himsdf  among  the  first  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  that  tumult." 

How  was  that  tumult  raised  ?  You  have  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  papers  which  he  has  attached  to  this  Kar- 
rative  upon  that  subject.  This  unfortunate  Kaja,  put  under 
arrest,  retired  to  his  devotions.  Your  Lordships  know  that  he 
sustained  the  character  of  Prince  and  the  character  of  High 
Priest  of  that  nation.     Your  Lordships  know  the  respect  in 
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uAn.i}B8.  which  the  devotions  of  bnunaDs  in  high  rank  are  held  hy  the 
people  in  that  coimtiy.  The  Baja  retired  to  his  devotions. 
Id  the  midat  of  those  devotJooB  he  is  insolently  attacked  by  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Markham's,  a  person  of  the  rank  as  it  is  called 
of  R  chobdar ;  whicli  X  take  to  be  pretty  near  abont  ^e  same 
rank  as  one  of  those  tipstaffs  which  attend  without  your 
Lordships'  door.  That  person  goes  up  to  him  ;  in  that  holy 
and  in  that  sacred  situation  he  iosulta  the  Prince, —  he 
insults  the  High  Priest  of  his  nation—  in  the  face  of  oil  his 
people  assembled  around  in  consequence  of  these  violent 
and  atrocious  proceedings.  He  comes  up  to  him  and  he  tells 
him,  "  I  am  Cheyt  Bam,  what  are  you  but  Cheyt  Sing  1 " 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  threaten  him.  In  consequence  of 
this  atrocious  insult,  at  such  a  moment  and  to  such  a  person, 
a  tumult  arises.  The  sepoys  sent  there  carelessly  without 
ammunition  are  killed ;  the  officers  are  killed  too.  Cheyt 
Sing  flies ;  and  the  whole  ends  in  a  violent  popular  tumult 
at  the  moment  And  this  account  of  the  transaction  I  don't 
STtt^i:^  take  frcHu  Colonel  Gardiner,  but  from  the  affidavits  collected 
J^JJJg'"  by  Mr,  Hastings  himself  in  justification  of  his  own  proceed- 
Mr.  Hut-  ings,  and  as  a  full  and  complete  defence  for  himself  in  this 
jnMiaca-      busmess.* 

•  '°'''  Can  your  Lordships  wonder  that  such  an  act,  at  such  a 

time,  E^oald  exdte  a  good  deal  of  popular  commotion?  Can 
your  Lordships  ascribe  it  to  a  deep  design  to  rebel — to  ran- 
corous intentions  to  destroy  Mr.  Hastings, — that  at  such 
a  time,  from  such  an  act,  such  an  event  followed.  And  yet, 
if  your  I/ordships  will  read  over  these  affidavits,  it  is  the 
only  act  I  can  mid  which,  in  any  degree  or  in  any  respect, 
can  be  construed  into  an  act  of  opposition  to  the  English 
government 

Your  Lordships  no  doubt  have  looked  over  this  immense 
volume  of  affidavits.  You  would  expect  to  find  evidence  of 
some  acts  of  Cheyt  Sing's  prior  to  this  supposed  insurrection, 
— some  accounts  of  his  connexions  with  other  powers, — to 
find  an  account  of  some  one  transaction  of  his  prior  to  the 
day  upon  which  that  tumult  happened.  If  your  Lordships 
expect  it  you  will  look  for  it  in  vain ;  for,  except  the  fint 
Tt^or  f<^<i^  affidavits,  an  affidavit  of  Major  £aton  and  one  other 
gg^j^  affidavit  which  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  forces 
Cheyt  Sing  went  down  the  river  with,  there  is  not  ao  affi- 
davit or  paper  of  any  sort  which  rehitea  to  any  act  of  Cheyt 

*  Forming  I^M  Itl.  rftlw  Appendix  to  hif  "NanatiTe," 
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^ng  irbateTe;'  prior  to  this  date  of  the  insairection  ;  Bnd"A»-ine. 
Mr.  HofltiDga  is  to  be  -vindicated  in  expelling  Cheyt  Sing 
from  his  dominions  upon  acts  which  arose  after  ne  had  driven 
him  into  rehellion,  and  after  Mr.  Hastings  had  expelled  him 
from  his  dominions.  What  that  sffidavit  of  Major  Eaton  is 
I  will  explain  to  your  Lordships.  It  only  amounts  to  this — 
that  some  sepoys  had  gone  out  of  the  garrison  at  Chunar 
and  had  been  ill  treated.  A  little  riot  between  two  or 
three  Tillagers  and  two  or  three  sepoys  is  the  only  act 
of  the  kind  which,  with  all  the  industry  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
he  has  been  able  to  collect  of  Cheyt  Sing's  ill  disposition 
to  the  Company — acts  which  are  totally  denied  by  Colonel 
Gardiner.  "I  lived  long  in  his  neighbourhood,"  says  the 
Colonel,  "I  knew  him  well:  he  was  polite,  gentle  in  his 
manners,  attentive  to  his  subjects  and  oeloved  by  them.  I 
'  knew  of  no  riot,  confusion  or  disorder,  that  biq)pened  in  his 
country." 

The  only  defence  Mr.  Hastings  has,  prior  to  the  date  I 
am  now  stating,  is  a  supposed  ill  usage  of  two  or  three  care- 
less sepoys,  wandering  from  their  fort  into  the  country  of 
Chunar,  into  which  county  they  had  no  business  to  go.  And 
when  they  did  go,  as  your  Lordships  will  hear  from  after 
conddct  I  shall  state,  there  was  no  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  went  there  with  moderation  or  with  much  attention 
to  justice. 

Having  examined  the -facts,  let  me  call  your  Lordships' Ur.  Hut- 
attention  to  some  of  the  supposed   arguments   by  which  ^i^'^hli 
Mr.  Hastings  chooses  to  defend  himself    "  My  predecessors,"  JhSfSfhS' 
iHtys  he,  "  it  may  be  here  observed,  both  in  language  and  p™ieocii- 
conduct  equalled  at  least  or  rather  exceeded  everything  of 
which  I  am  now  accused."    What  was  it  that  his  predecessors 
did  ?     They  were  bound  by  no  treaty,  connected  by  no  tie. 
Bulwant  Sing  was  then  with  hie  forces  in  the  army  of  Suja>-  Praeecdina 
ud-Dowla  whom  we  were  opposing.     They  proposed  to  con-  !^tei^' 
quer   the   country  of   Suja-ud-Dowla  and  the   country  of 
Bulwant  Sing,  in  a  state  of  actual  war  and  hostility.     He 
was  not  our  aJly  ;  he  was  not  our  dependent ;  he  was  not  our 
subject ;  he  was  not  in  any  shape  or  in  any  manner  or  way 
connected  with  us, — on  the  contrary,  in  actual  war,  in  a  state 
of  open  hostility,  with  10,000  horse  in  the  camp  of  Suja-ud- 
Dowla.      They  propose,  as  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  that 
war,  to  dispossess  Bulwant  Sing  of  his  dominions ;   "  and," 
says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  because  my  predecessors  endeavoured, 
as  a  plan  and  a  measure  of  war,  to  take  posaeesion  of  the 
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nAPB.iTas  country  of  Bulwant  Sing,  as  an  enemy,  I  will  diaposeess  Cheyt 
Sing  when  he  is  an  ally,  a  dependent  and  a  aubject.  Every- 
thing they  threatened  in  a  state  of  war  and  hoetility  I,  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  will  do,  and  will  juetily  myaelf 
under  that  which  they  offered  ae  a  justification  to  them. 

The  next  thing  he  states  is  a  long  history,  in  this  paper 
which  ia  called  a  Defence,  in  order  to  prove  that  Bulwant 
Sing  waa  not  a  zamtndor  but  an  amil.  Whether  be  ia  zamin- 
dar  or  amil,  by  whatever  name  or  deacriptiona  Mr.  Hastings 
chooaee  to  call  him,  I  care  not;  I  know  he  was  a  man 
protected  by   British  faith,  under   the  aaaction  of  Britiah 

fuarantee;  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  British  Governor, 
should  not  state  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  laid  any  stress  upon 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  have,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
argument,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hastings'  own  confession  that 
Cheyt  Sing  waa  the  exact  same  thing  that  Bulwaot  Sing 
AlvnioBni    was.     If  Cheyt  Sing  was  a  zamiudar,  Bulwant  Sing  was 
b^i^*^^  a  zamindar.    And,  in  this  Defence,  let  me  call  your  Lord- 
g|^{^^^    .shipa'  attention  to  a  curious  and  strange  aigument  used  by 
Siuwu      Mr.  Hastings  to  prove  he  was  not  a  zamindar. 
■nliuUr.  ••  In  the  fith  article  of  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  his  Highness  Stqvod- 

'Dowla  engaoea  to  continue  Bulwuit  Siiug  in  the  zemind&nes  of  Benares, 
Ghazepore,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Beventn  article  of  the  same  treaty  it  is 
resolved  to  restore  to  his  Hif^hnesa  the  country  of  Benajes  and  the  other 
districts  now  rented  by  Bulwant  Sing.  Both  of  tiiese  articlca  cannot  be 
admitted  in  tbeir  true  and  literal  sense.  If  the  zemindaiy  belooffed  to 
Bulwant  Sing  he  could  not  be  said  to  rent  it;  he  [Aid  tribute  only?' 

lu  this  Defence,  the  teat  of  zamindar  or  no  zamindar  ia  a 
payment  of  tribute.  If  Bulwant  Sing  had  been  a  zamindar 
he  would  have  p^d  tribute.  Says  Mr.  Hastings  in  his 
Narrative,  Cheyt  Sing  was  a  zamindar;  but  being  a  zamin- 
dar he  paid  no  tribute  but  a  rent  The  argument  in  the  one 
ia  completely  the  reverse  of  the  argument  in  the  other.  The 
same  argument  that  is  used  to  prove  that  Bulwant  Sing  was 
no  zamindar  is  used  to  prove  t£at  Cheyt  Sing  ia  one.  Cheyt 
Sing  paid  no  tribute,  he  was  a  zamindar;  zamindars  all  pay 
rent  Bulwant  Sing  was  no  zamindar ;  why? — because  if  he 
had  been  he  would  have  paid  a  tribute,  whereas  he  ptud  a 
rent;  therefore  he  was  no  zamindar.  IJet  Mr.  Hastings  put 
these  two  propositions  together  and  reconcile  them ;  ana  then 
let  him  take  them  to  be  either  zamindar,  amil,  renter  or 
whatever  name  he  chooses,  and  I  shall  tell  him  that  no  name* 
word  or  forced  construction,  will  get  rid  of  the  sense  and 
substance  of  an  English  treaty  with  an  English  subject.  One 
of  the  learned  Counsel,  upon  nading  the  treaty  of  AUor 
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Iiabad,  stud  "  Attend  to  the  word  niiilguiari."*  What  isUAn-iTfis. 
meant  by  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  uaderatand;  but  tbU  Iknow, 
the  treaty  of  Allahabad  does  make  Cheyt  Sing  independent 
And  your  Lordahipe  will  not,  upon  a  doubtful  construction 
of  a  Pereian  word  —  if  such  a  Persian  word  doea  exist — do 
avay  the  faith  of  British  treaty  —  do  away  the  faith  of 
British  guarantee,  and  all  the  sanctions  of  British  justice. 

Having  giv«n  the  p^ers  in  evidencct  it  is  necessary  I 
should  point  out  how  much  is  well  and  how  much  ill 
founded. 

The  next  defence  he  makes  is  a  letter  which  he  quotes 
from  the  fifth  Report,  where  he  states  that  here  was  precisely 
the  place  to  have  pleaded  his  right  of  possession  and  title  of 
inheritaooe.  "  I  will  agree,"  says  Bmwant  Sing.  "  to  hold 
B^iares  and  Gauzipoor,  &&>  which  have  long  been  under 
my  jurisdiclion,  on  the  same  terms  from  the  Company  as  I 
did  from  Snja-ud-Dowla."  Here,  aays  Mr,  Hastings,  was 
predsely  the  place  to  have  pleaded  his  right  of  possession, 
and  his  title  by  inheritance ;  instead  of  which,  he  only  says 
those  places  had  Icmg  been  under  his  jurisdiction ;  which,  if 
any  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  words,  must  imply  that 
they  were  not  always  «>.  Whether  they  were  always  so  or 
not  I  don't  oare.  This  letter  was  read  to  your  Lordships 
yesterday.  It  is  a  proposal  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Baja  Shitab  Roy,  who  was  in  one  of  the  highest  offices  under 
the  Mc^l  government  in  that  country.  And  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  gone  on  to  the  end  of  that  letter,  and  stated  it  fairly,  his 
whole  argument  would  have  been  at  an  end.  For  the  con- 
doding  words  are  these, — and  that  person  from  his  rank  is 
competent  to  know  what  he  asserts, — he  says,  "  the  Rajah  is 
a  man  who  adheres  to  hie  engagements,  and  is  a  person  of 
high  rank,  a  zemindar  of  a  frontier  country."  Mr.  Hastings 
garbles  the  letter  in  the  Defence ;  because,  if  he  had  gone  on 
to  the  end  of  the  letter  in  that  Defence,  the  whole  argument 
would  be  ont  up  and  put  an  end  to. 
lefen* 


The  next  defence  Mr.  Hastings  ohooees  to  set  up  are  three  ug^ 
Bevecal  rights  of  fining.     He  has  been  so  good  aa  to  detui  »f2Ii 
them   at   length.      The  first  is,   because  Mr.  Francis  and  JJ^^ 
General   Clavering  annexed  a  penalty  to  his  coining  bad 
nipees  in  the  mint,  and  that  penalty  was  a  forfeiture  of  the 
mint.     The  next  is,  that.  Suja-ud-Dowla  levied  a  fine  on  the 
death  of  the  father  for  investing  the  son. 

•  8eethe''UmmM4tftbeBTfd«aw,"p.  14. 
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uaplitss.  The  third  right  to  fine  is,  that,  "  hod  not  our  poverFol  in- 
terpoaition  prevented  the  consequenaes  of  Bulwant  Sing's 
treachery  to  hie  master  in  1764,  Suj^ud-Dowla  would  pro- 
bnhly  have  exerted  with  signal  rigour  a  third  right  of  fining, 
and  have  furnished  me  with  a  precedent  full  in  point  to  my 
treatment  of  Cheyt  Sing," 

The  first  right  of  fining,  your  Lordships  ohaerre,  istliis, — 
"I  ^ve  you  the  mint,  which  you  never  had  before,  and  I 
make  a  baigoin  with  yoa  that  if  you  coin  bad  money  you  shali 
forfat  that  mint"  That  is  not  a  fine,  it  is  the  condition  of 
a  bargun. 

The  second  right  to  fine,  according  to  Mr.  Hastings,  is, 
Cheyt  Sing  had  no  right  to  succeed  to  the  territories,  and 
he  made  another  bargain  with  Suja-ud-DowIa.  How  they 
are  any  rights  of  finmg  I  cannot  understand.  They  are 
conditions  which  two  persons  making  a  bargtun  impose  upon 
their  bai^in,  and  no  right  of  fining  of  any  description. 

The  third  is  a  right  of  fining  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hastings'  own  expression,  never  eneted ;  but  if  it 
had  existed  it  would  have  been  a  precedent  full  in  point. 
Kow,  if  it  had  existed,  it  would  not  have  been  in  point; 
Bulwant  Sing  had  then  joined  our  forces  in  our  camp, 
and  his  sovereign,  if  he  could  have  conquered  his  country 
back  i^ain,  would  probably  not  have  put  him  agtun  in  poses- 
uon  ofit.  But,  because  Suja-ud-Bowla  would  nave  put  him 
out  of  those  territories  when  in  rebellion,  therefore  we  were 
to  put  him  out  when  in  no  rebellion  at  alL  Therefore  this 
right  of  fining  was,  according  to  Mr.  Hastily'  own  defini- 
tioQ,  that  which  never  existed  at  all.  But  your  Lordships 
will  not  suffer  power  and  right  to  be  so  confounded  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  Hastings  throughout  this  Defence. 
HbHMT.  Mr.  Hastings  conceives  he  has  a  rig^t  to  do  everything 
(Ufpotic  which  he  has  a  power  to  do.  Nay  he  goes  farther  a  great 
"*'"'  deal;  for  in  the  latter  part  he  tells  your  Lordships  that 
"  sovereignty  in  India,  implies  nothing  but  despotism."  I 
know  not  how  you  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  power  but 
from  its  visible  efiects.  I  don't  dispute  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  despotic  sovereiga  to  be  unjust ;  bat  I  deny  tliat 
ne  has  a  right  to  do  any  act  which  the  most  equitable  and 
mild  sovereign  could  not  do.  He  is  not  to  measure  that 
right  by  the  extent  of  his  power.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say:— 

"  Tilt  whole  hiitoiy  of  Ana  is  nothing  more  than  preoedenta  to  prove 
the  invamble  ^imaa  of  arbitoarr  power.  To  all  tlua  1  atroDslj  alluded 
in  tho  minutes  1  delivered  in  Council,  when  tiie  treai^  wiu  ths  dbw 
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Vizier  waa  on  foot  in  17/6;  Mid  I  wished  to  make  Chert  Sing  inde-  i\ 
pendent,  because  in  India  dependence  included  a  thoiuand  evils,  manr 
of  which  I  enumerated  at  that  time,  and  thej  are  entered  in  the  ninth 
danse  of  the  fint  section  of  this  chaive.  I  knew  the  powers  with  wliich 
an  Indian  sovereignty  is  anned,  and  the  dangers  to  which  tributaries  are 
eipoaed ;  1  knew  tii^  from  the  hisioiy  of  Asm  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  mankind  the  nibjecta  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the 
moment  to  rebel,  and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  inten- 
tions. A  cemindar  ii  va  Indian  subject,  and  as  such  exposed  to  the 
<»romon  lot  of  his  fellows.  The  mean  and  dejwaved  state  of  a  mere 
lemindar  is  therefbre  this  vei;  dependence  abore  mentioned  on  a  despotic 
goTemment,  this  vei;  pronenesa  to  shake  off  his  allegiance,  and  this  voy 
exposure  to  continual  danger  tiata  his  sovereign's  jealousy,  which  are 

Sing  if  hi 

county.  I  did  not  make  it  for  him,  but  would  have  secured  him  from 
it.  Those  who  mode  him  a  lemindar  entailed  upon  him  the  conseouences 
of  so  mean  and  depraved  a  tenure.  Aliverdi  Khan  and  Cossim  Ali  fined 
all  thar  xemindars  on  the  necessities  of  war,  and  on  eveiy  pretence  ^thet 
of  court  neoeasitj  or  court  extravagance."* 

Theae  nre  the  precedents  which  your  Lordshipa  tire  desired 
to  follow.  The  hi«tory  of  Asia  ie  nothing  but  the  continued 
practice  of  arbitrary  power.  Be  it  so,  my  Lords.  That 
there  is  a  grent  deal  of  oppression,  injustice,  violence  and 
cruelty,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Asia  I  don't  dispute. 
But  i  will  not  try  Mr.  Hastings  by  the  abuse  of  riglits.  I 
will  not  allow  him  to  set  up  infractions  of  Justice  and  of  law 
in  order  to  make  precedents  for  defending  himself.  Let  him 
go  to  the  laws  of  Asia  if  he  pleases,  and  I  would  follow  him 
there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him.  It  is  not  by  the  law  of 
the  country — it  is  not  by  the  principles  of  justice — it  is  not 
by  the  prindples  of  humanity — that  he  wirfies  to  be  tried  ; 
but  it  IB  by  the  practico  of"  wicked  and  arbitrary  princes, 
— by  the  practice  of  Aliverdi  Khan  and  Cowim  All  Khan. 

Let  me  ask  your  Lordships  if,  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  Bomas  history,  any  Governor  from  the  East  had  been 
brought  before  the  Benate  of  Borne,  even  at  the  moment 
when  it  waa  in  its  most  depraved  and  degraded  state,  when 
80  brought  would  he  have  told  them,  "  Yes,  it  is  true  I  have 
ravaged  your  countries — it  is  true  I  have  ravaged  Aeia — it 
is  true  I  have  despoiled  Cilicio — it  ia  true  I  have  banished 
from  their  dominions  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people — nil  that 
is  true;  but  I  desire  that  you  will  not  try  me  by  any  princi- 
ples of  morals  or  religion  which  are  to  be  found  in  your  own 
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iiAra.iTS$.  hearts.  I  desire  you  will  not  try  me  by  the  laws  of  Asia, 
1  desire  that  you  will  not  try  me  by  the  lawH  of  Cilicio. 
Try  me,  not  by'  your  own  mild  inBtitutea  —  try  me,  not  by 
the  institutes  of  Justinian — try  me,  not  by  the  lawa  of  Ulpian 
— but  try  me  by  the  practices  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  and  no 
doubt  1  shall  be  acquitted.  Try  me  by  the  practice  of 
Aliverdi  Khan,  who  murdered  his  father ;  try  me  by  the 
practices  of  Coesim  Ali  Khan,  who  betrayed  his  master:  no 
fear  I  shall  be  acquitted.  They  fined  their  zamindars  upon 
every  instance  of  court  necessity  and  court  extravagance ; 
establish  to  me  that  court  necessity  and  extravagance  lu  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  wliat  I  have  done,  and  no  fear 
I  shall  be  acquitted  by  any  tribunal." 

I  know  your  Lordships  too  well  to  have  the  most  distant 
idea  that  you  can  listen  for  oue  moment  to  such  arguments, 
or  EYcr  permit  such  an  idea  to  enter  into  your  minds.  You 
will  try  him  by  the  principles  of  justice;  You  will  try  him 
by  the  principles  of  law.  You  will  try  him  by  the  practice 
•of  your  ancient  uncestorB,  executing  that  great  delegated 
trust  of  justice  now  in  your  Lordships'  hands,  and  not  by 
any  principles  of  court  necessity  and  court  extravagance, 
which  are  the  only  points  by  which  this  man  wishes  to  be. 
-tried. 

Having  gone  through,  and  I  am  afraid  taken  up  too  much 
of  your  Lordships'  time  upon,  this  part  of  the  ease,  I  shall 
now  bring  your  Lordships  to  the  next  Article  in  the  charge — 
wliicb  is  the  posterior  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  after  the 
«x[iulsion  of  Hajtt  Cheyt  Sing. 

1  our  Lordships  know  extremely  well  that,  if  I  have  made 
out  a  crime  in  the  first  ])art  of  this  Article,  it  is  sufficient  to 
gaiu  a  conviction  upon  it,  whether  Mr.  Hastings  be  innocent 
or  guilty  in  any  of  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Article.  They  are 
distinct  crimes;  distinctly  stated;  and  not  part  of  this  great 
crime  endine  with  the  expul^on  of  Cheyt  Sing. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  reminder  of  the  Article,  it 
divides  itself  into  two  jiarts.  The  first  respects  the  seizure 
of  the  treasures  found  at  Bidjey  Giic;  the  other,  part  the 
settlement  und^  Mehipnaraln,  and  the  various  settlements 
under  Durgbqjey  Sing  and  under  Jagger  Deo  Sing. 

This  part  was  so  very  fully  stated  and  ably  canvassed  by 

the  honourable  Maiii^er  who  went  before  me  in  stating  this 

business,   that  your  Lordships  would  think  I  took  up  too. 

Ur.iiMt-     much  of  your  time  if  I  went  much  at  large  into  it ;  but  I 

to^.for'"   must  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  two  letters  under 
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the  authority  of  which  tliat  diviaiou  was  made ;  to  show  the  iiAn.iT8e. 
strange,  inconmBtent,  manner  in  which  thia  man  acts,  Poph^ 

Toar  Iiordahipg  will  see  by  these  two  letters  he  expreiwly  iijl^* 
writes  to  Major  Popbam  thua: —  


"  Sficore  the  fint  for  the  benefit  of  yinmelf  uid  your  d 

Whftterer  you. give  her  (the  Hani)  is  your  buaneaa,    not  n _. 

vhat  bargun  you  like.     I  desire  you  to  make  no  conditiana  with  her, 
«ven  for  a  provision." 

M^or  Popham  would  not  aot  ao:  he  did  make  a  bargun 
with  her  foe  a  proviaion;  he  allowed  ber  fifteen  per  cent. 
upon  all  that  waa  to  be  found,  and  divided  the  rest  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hastings'  letter. 

My  Lords,  it  ia  now  siud  that  those  leiters  are  no  authority. 
Whether  tbey  are  or  not,  it  is  stated  aa  a  licence  given  by  mr. 
Hastings  to  do  this.  Whether  he  bad  authority  to  do  it  or  not  I 
do  not  care :  be  did  it  He  granted  tbem  a  liceace  to  do  that 
which  he  himself  in  another  part  of  the  business  eays  was  to 
be  avoided  like  poison,  "  The  very  idea  of  prize  money,"  says 
he,  "  suggests  to  my  ound  all  the  dangers  that  formerly 
belonged  to  it;  it  is  to  be  avoided  like  poison."  But  in  the 
year  1781  be  says,  "  Secure  the  fort  for  the  benefit  of  your- 
self and  your  detachment :  it  ie  your  business  and  not  mine." 
So  says  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  Now  what  ia  the 
defence  ?  Why  in.  truth  these  letters  are  not  orders.  Your 
Lordships  will  hear  from  some  of  our  friends  who  are  to 
open  some  other  charge  something  upon  that  distinction.  A 
letter  which  begins  *' Dear  Sir,'  ia  no  order;  but  a  letter 
which  begins  "  Sir,"  ia.  .A  letter  which  finishes  "  Dear 
Sir  "  is  no  order,  nor  a  letter  that  finishes  "  Your's  affection- 
ately." These  are  the  distinctions,  Will  your  Lordshipa 
sanction  these  distinctions,  or  judge  from  the  sense  of  the 
letter  ?  It  is  the  only  ground  of  defence  Mr.  Hastings  takes 
that  this  letter  began  familiarly  "  Dear  Sir,"  and  did  not 
b^n  formally  "  Sir:"  it  therefore  is  no  order.  If  your 
Lordshipa  acquit  him  upon  this  you  must  adopt  that  reason- 
ing, for  you  have  no  other  reasoning  upon  which  you  can  go 
to  the  only  groimd  he  has  given  for  acquitting  him  upon 
that  part 

Your  Lordships  "will  loot  at  the  letter,  and  will  see  that 
the  letter  which  could  authorise  the  taarch  of  a  detachment, 
whk:h  could  sanction  a  capitulation  and  regulate  the  army 
in  various  points,  would  be  a  au£Gcient  authority  for  Major, 
Pophnm  to  do  that  which  he  did.  If  it  waa  private  in  one 
case  it  could  not  he  an  order  in  the  other.  But,  be  it  order 
or  not,  it  was  a  licence  given  by  Mr.  Hoatinge,  who  bad 
z  2 
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uiTB.iTss.  authority,  ae  he  himself  states,  to  do  tt;  because  he  had  alt 
the  authority  of  Governor  General  and  Cooncil,  and  nobody 
disputes  they  have  authority  to  do  it  Therefore  in  thnt  way 
it  was  a  licence  from  Mr.  Haatinga  to  do  that  which  he 
did ;  that  iR,  to  bring  that  upon  the  army  which  wns  "  to 
be  avoided  like  poison,"  which  was  forbid  by  the  autho* 
rity  of  their  masters  and  reprobated  ogun  and  agitin  by 
Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
Thonib.  Now,  let  me  cnll  your  Lordships'  attention  shortly  to  the 

S?t!oSient  subsequent  settlement.  We  will  suppose  for  aigumcnt  thnt 
^no? 0^°"  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  guilty  of  what  was  sufficient  to  deprive 
BoTBTu.  him  of  the  zamindary :  but  is  the  guilt  of  Cheyt  Sing  n 
reason  for  oppressing  every  inhabitant  in  that  zamindary  ? 
If  the  ancient  tribute  continued,  the  next  heir  ought  to  hare 
succeeded.  And  here  again  I  must  call  your  Lord^^hips' 
attention,  as  my  honourable  friend  did,  to  the  strange  iucon- 
sistency  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  one  paper,  Mehipnarain  is 
called  in  terms  the  lineal  heir ;  in  anotner,  the  only  justifi- 
cation that  he  ofFera  for  nusing  this  tribute  to  nn  extravagant 
hcnght  is  because  he  was  not  the  lineal  Iieir.  "  I  tliought  I 
might  bring  some  of  the  euperabundancics  of  that  province 
into  the  exchequer."  In  one  case  he  is  stated  to  be  the 
heir,  in  the  other  the  exorbitance  of  the  tribute  is  grounded 
on  his  not  b^ng  the  heir.  How  to  reconcile  that  I  know 
not :  but  this  I  know,  that,  whether  he  was  heir  or  not, 
Mr.  Hastings  hod  no  right  or  authority  to  oppress  and  ruin  that 
unhappy  country.  If  he  was  the  heir,  he  had  a  light  upon 
the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing  to  have  succeeded  him ;  for  he 
and  his  country  never  had  been  in  rebellion.  If  he  had  no 
right  to  the  rajaahip,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  bad  a 
right  to  live  under  their  ancient  establishment  They  were 
not  to  be  oppressed  because  Mr.  Hastings  hod  received 
jpersonol  olfence  from  Cheyt  Sing,  or  because  Chejt  Sing 
Tribute  had  rebelled.  Your  Lordships  have  now  in  evidence  before 
^^^^  you  that  this  arbitrary  tribute  was  raiacd  to  400,000/.,  a 
Bum  far  exceeding  [the  resources  of  the  country],  as  your 
^^Bmn'i  Lordships  heard  from  the  witness  yesterday : — and  your 
Lordships  mast  have  remarked  how  unwillingly  that  came 
from  him.  Your  Lordships  will  not  be  astonished  at  tliat 
when  I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  to-day  thnt  he  waa 
appointed  Assistant  Resident  upon  the  removal  of  the  just 
—  of  the  honest  —  Mr.  Fowke.  Upon  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Fowke,  Mr.  Benn  wns  appointed  Assistant  Rc^dent.  He 
might  have  been  of  the  party  to  be  at  Benares;  whether  be 
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was  or  not  I  don't  know;  but  he  was  appointed  in  CODee-iiApB.iTS& 
queuce  of  that  removal,  and  upon  that  removal  only.  He 
told  your  Lordsbipe  the  country  cannot  pay  400,000/.  con- 
flisteiitly  with  any  allowance  to  the  Haja.  How  wna  that 
matter  settled  by  Mr.  Hastings?  We  are  to  take  400,000/., 
the  Rnja  is  to  haye  60,000/.  a  year.  I  am  to  take  a  tribute 
from  that  country  wliich  will  leave  the  Kaja  starving.  I 
nominally  give  him  G0,000/.  I  know  the  country  will  not 
produce  it.  He  boa  it  not.  The  descendant  of  Bulwant 
bing,  who  w^B  of  signal  service  to  you,  must  he  reduced  to 
l>e^;ary,  wnnt  and  ruin,  under  a  nominal  income  of  60,000/1, 
owinz  to  Mr.  Hastings  having  raised  the  tribute  too  high 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  400,000/.  to  the  Company. 
And  under  what  circumstances  and  in  what  situation  did  he 
doit?  Your  Lordships  know  that,  in  1775,  the  mint  was 
g^ven  to  Cheyt  Sing ;  it  was  given  to  him  becauBe  the  want 
of  it  had  been  a  great  prievance  to  his  predecessor.  The 
mint  is  taken  from  Mehipnamin  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
put  the  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  Resident,  Mr.  Markham, 
The  profits  of  tho  miot  will  be  seen  in  the  deductions 
churned  by  Durgbejey  Sing:  he  is  allowed  16,000  rupees 
a  year  ne  a  compensation  for  the  mint.  Your  Lordships 
have  it  in  evidenco  over  and  over  again  that  the  profits  of 
the  mint  were  taken  from  tho  Raja,  the  Prince  of  the 
country,  for  a  job  to  an  English  Resident. 

The  country  was  to  pay  400,000t  a  year  to  the  India  Honopoii™ 
Company — under  what  circumstances  ? — with  a  monopoly  ™tt»:- 
to  the  Resident  of  opium,  a  monopoly  to  the  Resident  of  '^^*' 
saltpetre,  the  most  lucrative  commooities  in  which  there  is 
any  trade  in  that  country :  all  the  profits  of  these  commo- 
dities are  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  Resident.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  Mr.  Benn  would  confess  that  the  trade  in 
opium  was  a  monopoly :  at  last  he  did  eay  it  was  one  in  the 
only  sense  in  whicm  a  monopoly  could  be,  namely,  that  no- 
body could  buy  or  sell  but  the  Resident.  If  that  be  not  a 
monopoly  I  do  not  know  what  is.  The  trade  in  saltpetre  is 
exactly  in  the  some  sitaation.  Mr.  Benn  stated  the  profit 
upon  opium  to  be  about  4,000  or  5,000  rupees  a  year. 
£o  that  this  poor  unfortunate  Raja,  under  a  semblance  of  a 
rerenne  of  60,000£.,  which  it  is  in  evidence  to  your  Lord- 
ships be  never  rec^ved  and  he  never  could  receive,  is 
stripped  and  robbed,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  profit 
8DO  emolument  into  the  pocket  of  on  English  reudent  He 
Js  to  have  the  profits  of  toe  mint,  he  is  to  have  the  profits  of 
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hAp«.i788.  opmin,lie  is  to  have  the  profits  of  saltpetre,  and  the  revenue  of 
this  unfortunate  country  ia  to  tie  raised  upon  that  unfoiv 
tuaate  people,  their  comtnerce  cramped,  their  hands  tied  up, 
and  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  their  trade  put  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals.  So  stands  the  state  of  this 
Bettlement 
BjP^on  Now,  let  me  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  extra- 
sSs  ^^  vagant  and  violent  expul»on  of  Durgbejey  Sing.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  the  first  eleven  pajmentB,  that  is,  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year,  had  neen  regiilarly,  fairly  and  at 
stated  and  proper  times,  paid  to  the  Resident,  nnd  of  the 
twelfth  month  two  lacs  of  rupees  were  paid,  three  laes  mbrfe 
"were  paid  in  the  month  of  April. 

Let  me  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  Mr.  Hastings" 
own  sentiments  when  he  settled  that  tribute.    He  says, — 

"Although  I  am  convinced  ihAt,  with  proper  encouraffemeDt,  the 
zemindaiy  miftht  jield  an  smouot  CDnBiderably  Exceeding  that  which  I 
h&ve  taken  as  an  estimate  of  its  value,  jet  1  must  express  my  appre- 
benmon  that,  unless  the  N'ub  can  find  means  to  avul  tunuelf  of  bettes 
official  assistance  than  he  at  present  possesses,  his  resl  profit!  will  &11 
below  the  allowed  amount.  But,  on  this  account,  I  have  eacounged 
him  to  hope  that,  if  he  shall  prove  himself  diligent  in  his  office  and 
punctual  in  th!  discharae  of  his  ktat  to  the  Company,  he  may  hereafter 
-obttun  from  the  indu%ence  of  the  Board  some  remission  from  the 
■tipulated  jtunmah,  whenever  the  actual  demands  of  the  Company  shall 
be  lessened  and  the  state  of  their  treasury  will  admit  of  it.  And  this  I 
shall  recommend  as  an  act  of  generoaitv  becoming  their  former  relation 
to  thia  province,  and  equally  warranted  dt  the  prinriples  of  ffood  poUcy. 
For  there  are  certain  lines  beyond  which  the  exaction  of  a  public  revenue 


In  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  makinf;  this 
tettlement,  at  the  time  that  he  is  stating  it  to  be  40  lacs  of 
rupees,  he  tells  you, — 

"  I  know  it  is  too  high :  prepare  yourself  aguost  a  proposal  that  I 
shall  make  to  reduce  it.  I  state  this  to  you  now  that  any  future  propo- 
ntion  may  not  appear  to  arise  wholly  ftoia  the  instant  occasion  of  it.  I 
state  that  to  you  that  yon  may  not  oe  surprised  and  think  I  rnn  doing 
anything  wrong,  if,  some  time  alter,  I  come  with  a  proposition  to  lows 
the  tribute." 

With  such  an  idea  in  hLs  mind  at  making  the  settlement, 
what  does  he  dol  Eleven  months  are  ptud  with  the  utmost 
r^ularity ;  part  of  the  twelfth  month  is  in  arrear.  That 
unfortunate  man  the  Raja,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Markham,  had  been  confined  by  illness  for  two  months ; 
fl  part  of  his  tribute  was  in  arrear.     The  tribute  is  acknow- 
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lodged  by  Mr.  HasdngB'to  be  too  high;  ii  is  cGnfeased,  RtuAn.iTa 
-the  very  time  of  mskingthe  settlement,  to  be  far.too  faigli. 
The  Kaja  ie  expelled,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  whole 
estate  sequestered  for  the  purpose  oi  the  payment  of  this  Emm. 
My  Lords,  this  unfortunate  man  was  kept  in  prison  till  lie 
died,  and,  at  the  some  time  that  he  was  Icept  in  prison,  his 
whole  j^r  of  60,000i  a  year  was  sequestered  for  the  use  of 
the  Company,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  parpoee  of  the  payment 
rf  ft  debt  of  12,000/.  or  14,000i,  which  is  the  whole  amonnt 
of  the  kists  due  that  year  unpaid.  An  estate  of  the  value  of 
.  60,000/i  a  year  is  tiucen  from  him  and  kept  in  the  bands 
of  the  Company  for  four  or  iive  years,  tmd  he  kept  in  prison 
too.  Was  there  ever  such  injustice?  Can  your  Lordships 
sanction  it,  and  not  see  that  the  moment  a  man  b^ns  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  right  there  is  no  point  at  which 
he  will  stop  ;  but  he  will  go  on  altering,  shimng,  changing 
the  circumetaacea  of  the  country,  just  as  suits  his  own  private 
occasion. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  Afticle  that  Mr.  Hostings  after- 
wards, without  any  authority  ttom  the  Connol,  put  another 
person,  Jagger  Deo  Sing,  in  that  sitnation  by  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Morl^m.  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  was  too  far  from  the 
Council  to  consult  them ;  uiough  he  was  at  Mia  Sirai — a 
place  abont  twen^  miles  up  the  country  trom  the  Ganges.  It 
was  too  far  for  him  to  consult  his  Council  nt  twenty  miles 
diatonce ;  but  it  was  not  too  far  for  him  to  send  an  order 
200  miles  for  ezpelliag  Durgbejey  Sing  and  appointing  in 
bia  stead  another  Saih.  This  person  did  not  continue  long 
'in  his  favour;  for,  about  a  year  after,  this  identical  person 
is  expelled  from  his  dominions  and  his  territoncs,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  mode  it  a 
point  to  collect  the  whole  tribute :  the  country  could  not 
pay  it :  he  was  expelled  for  collecting  it.  The  other  did 
not  collect  the  whole  tribute,  and  he  was  expelled  for  not 
collecting  it.  Having  done  this,  Mr.  Hastings  gives  an 
account  of  the  miserable  state  to  which  he  had  brought  that 
country. 

In  this  letter,  where  he  advises  again  to  torn  off  Jagger 
Deo  Sing,  and  to  appoint  another  person,  he  says : — 

"I  am  aoTTj,  that  {toih  Buxar  to  the  opposite  bounduy  I  haie  seen  Eipuliiau 
Dothmg  bat  the  tcacea  of  oomplete  denstation  in  evcij  village,  whether  ^^^? 
eaosed  by  the  followers  of  the  troops  which  hnve  lately  passed  for  their  sing,  ' 
Ditural  Tchef, — and  I  do  not  know  whether  my  own  may  not  have  had  ^^^*'' 
their  share,— or  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  themaelves,  l'"''"''^- 

'    " r  faousea ;  I  acquit  my  own  oountiTmen 
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-OAPK.iTse.  Because,  foraootK,  atone  place  the  inhabitants  had  fled — and 
~~  B&ys  Mr.  Hastings,  no  wonder,  for  the  amil  had  fied  too— 
I  acquit  my  own  countrymen  of  this ;  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  because  the  terror  of  Britbh  teoope  coining  into 
that  country  ia  so  great,  the  devastations  they  have  com- 
mitted have  been  so  enormou?.  And  your  Lordsbipa  have 
an  account  of  those  deTastations  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Benn, 
where  it  appears  that  they  robbed  the  fanner  of  his  gnun, 
and  pud  bun  in  many  cases  not  a  fillb  of  the  price  that 
ought  to  have  been  paid  him:  in  some  cases  it  was  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  in  ottier  cases  120,  below  the  market  price. 
These  devastationH  oonimilted  by  the  British  troops  had 
excited  such  an  ahum  in  the  whole  country  that,  in  truth, 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  the  very  persons 
in  execution  of  power  and  government  fled  too. 

And  Mr.  Hastings  set  up  this,  by  a  strange  mode  of 
reasoning  too,  as  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  poorer  . 
inhabitants — that  not  only  the  poorer  fled  but  the  higher 
men  too ;  and  because  they  fled,  says  Mr.  Hastings,  I  acquit 
my  own  countrymen :  becauee  the  terror  was  so  great  that 
even  the  mogistratea  themselves  durat  not  abide  in  their 
situations,  therefore  I  acquit  my  own  countrymen;  because 
the  magistrates  ought  to  have  stayed  and  protected  them. 
They  knew  the  iact,  they  could  not  protect  them.  They 
had  felt  the  robbery,  devastation  and  plunder,  committed  by 
theee  sepc^  in  the  different  marches  they  hod  made  in  the 
country,  and  no  wonder  there  was  devastation  in  every 
village. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  ocular  demonetralion  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, he  eoon  expels  dagger  Deo  Sing  from  his  situation  and 
sets  up  another  person.  Now,  it  me  been  stated  in  the 
evidence  by  Mr.  Benn — and  what  sort  of  evidence  Mr.  Benn 

fives,  your  Lordships  know — that  the  country  vas  in  a 
ouriahing  state  in  tlie  years  1783  and  1784,  when  this 
happened.  I  care  not  whedier  your  Loidehips  take  tiie 
account  of  Mr.  Benn  or  Mr.  Hastings.  If  it  was  in  a 
flourishing  state,  for  what  good  purpose  could  Mr.  Hastings 
describe  it  as  he  has  done  in  niis  letter? — for  what  good 
purpose  could  he  tell  you  tliat  there  was  devastation  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  ruined  and  in  danger 
of  a  rapid  decline ;  that  everything  was  going  into  confusion 
«8  &st  as  it  could  from  the  oppression  and  poverty  that 
attended  it,  and  the  famine  likely  to  come  upon  it?  If  it 
was  n  the  flourishing  situation  described  by  Mr.  Benn,  for 
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-what  piirpou  could  Mr.  HaatingB  write  this  letter,  unless  it  iiAPa.iT88. 
•wm  to  aerre  some  private  purpoee,  falsely  to  accuse  Jagger 
Deo  Sing,  and  set  up  some  other  person  of  his  own  ?  If 
your  Lordships  take  Mr.  Hastings'  account,  you  see  the 
destruction,  the  oonfiision  and  devastation,  he  has  brought 
upon  this  unhappy  country. 

My  Lords,  1  haTe  now  finished  what  I  have  to  oflTer  to  Oonohubu. 
your  Lordships.  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  too  much  time 
about  it;  but  the  subject  is  great  and  important;  great 
minuteness  and  detiul  was  necessary.  Having  finished  it,  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  be  satisfied,  comparing  ^e 
evidence  you  have  heard,  that  the  Comnioas  have  not 
brought  before  your  Lordships  a  light  or  a  frivolous  charge. 
They  have  not  brought  before  you  a  charge  which  they 
could  not  substantiate  by  evidence ;  nor  have  they  brought 
before  you  a  charge  supported  by  evidence  garbled  and 
mangled.  Your  Lordships  have  printed  the  whole  of  the 
minutes  which  related  to  any  of  the  subjects  from  which  the 
Commons  read  a  word;  and  your  Lordships  will  see  from 
that  the  faithfulness,  the  justice)  the  attention,  which  the 
Commons  have  paid  to  tins  business,  in  producing  those 
parts  of  the  minutes,  and  those  only,  which  would  materially 
affect  the  points  in  question.  But,  from  the  mode  whiui 
your  Lordships  have  taken  to  print  it,  though  it  may  be 
more  laborious  to  your  Lordships  to  read,  yet  I  am  sure  it 
will  leave  this  impression  upon  your  Lordships'  minds,  that 
the  Commons  have  acted  fairly,  honestly  and  honourably, 
in  producing  their  evidence,  and  that  they  have  brought  a 
weighty  ana  consequential  charge  before  your  Lordships, 
which  loudly  calls  for  the  interposition  of  this  High  Court, 
in  punishing  that  person  who  has  been  guUty  of  what  we 
state  to  be  an  atrocious  breach  of  British  fmth ;  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  Britiah  government,  in  the  highest  utua- 
tion  almost  a  British  subject  can  be  placed  in,  and  most 
unquestionably  in  that  trust  above  alt  otners  whic^  requires 
the  most  attention,  because  the  person  lias  it  most  in  his 
power  above  all  others  to  do  eviL 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND 
BURKE,  MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, ON  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  FIRST  CHARGE; 
UApkii,1788.  .       .     ■ 


Mt  Lords, — I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  he  necesBary 
(though  I  take  it  we  are  fully  competent  and  right  to  do  it) 
to  make  any  considerable  observations  upon  th«  eTidenee 
that  has  been  lately  delivered  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 

The  first  thing  that  your  Lordships  will  remark  is  the 

I  character,  situation  and  competence,  of  the  evidence.     The 

■  person  who  gives  the  evidence  against  Durgbejey  Sing  was 

one  of   the  principal    instruments  employed  in  oppressing 

him. 

My  Lords,  you  are  to  judge  what  degree  of  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  an  oppressor,  measuring  the  quantity  and  rate 
of  his  oppression.  Your  Lordships  are  to  judge  and  decide 
whether  the  man  who  acts  as  an  imprisoner — a  gaoler — ia 
the  proper  person  to  tell  how  much  a  prisoner  suffers.  Your 
Lordship  know  whether  a  person  who  is  an  instrument  in 
doing  the  wrong  would  not  be,  by  the  -very  nature  of  his 
situation,  disposed  to  alleviate  the  wrong  of  which  he  is  the 
instrument.  With  these  reflections  I  readily  commit  it  to 
'  your  Lordships  to  judge  whether  the  long  imprieonment  of 
Durgbejey  Sing  for  A  small  balance,  after  a  confiscation  ofa 
great  estate,  is  or  is  not  a  hardship.  If  it  ia  not  a  hardship 
m  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Benn,  I  trust  it  will  be  considered  to 
be  a  grievous  hardship  in  the  Apinion  of  your  Lordships. 
"  The  person  whom  this  unfortunate  Durgbejey  Sing  repre- 
sented, and  whose  father  in  law  he  was,  had  had  his  whole 
allowance  sequestered  in  the  same  manner;  when  he  was 
obliged  to  go  in  debt  to  the  banker  of  Benares,  as  we  proved 
to  your  Lordships  yesterday  in  the  petition  of  Mehipnarmn, 
transmitted  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastinss  of  the  I4th  of  March 
1784.  Vour  Lordships  will  then  juc^e  whether,  with  such 
an  estate  sequestered,  both  from  the  actual  person  in  the 
administration  of  the  power  of  the  country  and  from  hia 
father-in-law  administering  it,  whether  they,  plunged  addi- 
tionally in  debt  to  the  banker,  are  or  not  to  be  considered 
as  auffering  n  grievous  hardship  for  this  small  balance; 
and  whether  your  Lordships  do  not  see  more  of  oppression. 
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oraelty,  tyranny,  and  of  revenge  in  it,  tluin  any  diepoeition  iiAfB.i7a 
to  secure  that  object  o'  which  they  missed  at  last 

Tour  Lordahips  will  remark,  not  only  upon  the  credit  of  Htsinxi. 
the  evidence,  but  on  the  defects  of  it.  Not  one  word  h^  ™"'^" 
been  attempted  to  prove  that  this  unfortunate  man,  who  died 
in  the  hitnds  of  peraecutora  and  oppressors,  had  any  worldly 
estate  to  answer  the  demand.  Your  Lordsb'ps  know  there 
is  a  total  failure  of  proof  There  is  not  an  attempt  made 
upon  any  part,  nor  have  we  by  all  our  researohea  been  able 
to  discover,  that  tliia  unfortunate  man  who  died  in  prison 
did  not  die — -nay  I  trust  we  shall  prove  hereafier  that  he 
died  —  absolutely  insolvent;    that  they  were  pursuing  an 

-insolvent  man  for  a  falling  revenue,  which  they  Knew  at  the 
time  they  imposed  it  was  excessive.  They  took  away  from 
him  likewise  the  power  to  produce  that  revenue.  Frimi 
these  things  your  Lordships  will  judge  whether  i-  was  a 
proper,  coercive,  jutUcious,  mode  to  get  a  balance  of  revenue 

-which  was  recoverable,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  a  man,  upon  whom  first  an  exorbitant  demand  was 
made,  and  who,  upon  failure  of  power  in  the  country  to 

!  answer  that  demand,  was  a  victim  of  that  cruelty  and 
oppression  that  originally  mode  the  demand  upon  the 
country. 

The  part  I  would  recommend  prindpally  to  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  is  this  miserable  and  unfortunate  prince, 
whose  father-in-law  was  in  this  cruel  manner  imprisoned, 
and  who  died  persecuted  to  the  last     Your  Lordships  will 

.  hear  what  his  son  says,  "  Out  of  reeard  to  the  orders  of  the 
Presence,  and  hoping  the  release  of  the  Mahals,  I  paid  the  de- 
mands of  the  sircar*  through  Gopaid  Doss  " — that  is,  a  great 
banker  at  Benares.  "  Notwithstanding  which  my  jaghire  is 
stJH  in  sequeatrntion,  and  from  the  day  of  my  exaltation  to 
the  Rtya  I  have  not  received  a  single  dam  of  the  established 
allowance  for  support  and  teebundy."}  Here  is  the  man 
who  is  ostensibly  put  into  the  government,  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' order,  and  not  his  own  desire — consenting  to  be  sure 
to  it,  because  he  could  not  refuse  his  consent  to  any  arrange- 
ment— this  man  is  stripped  of  his  allowance,  to  answer  the 
deficiencies  of  another,  and  that  other  imprisoned  after  this 
person-  has  plunged    himself   into  debt  to  the   ' 


{"Sibondl,"  chir^  for  the  eipeiue  of  troop*. 
"PetilioQ  of  Raja  Mehipnarain," — Printed  in  the  "HinatM  of  tbeEvi- 
dMW,"  p.  336. 
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11APB.1TW.  Benares  to  pay  it,  and  had  paid  it,  as  he  aaeerta,  and  nhich 

is  nowhere  disproved. 
Denniutian  My  Lords,  an  attempt  has  heen  made  to.  prove  that  an 
mout."'^"'  imprisonment  of  a  principal  magistrate  and  a  great  ruler  of 
that  country  in  such  an  outrageous  manner  does  not  lessen 
his  consequence,  and  is  held  to  be  no  disgrace.  To  that  we 
shall  answer  in  the  words  of  a  great  Prince,  once  Sovereign 
of  that  country,  that  is,  Suja-ud-DowU.  Suja-ud-DowIa  is 
of  opinion,  upon  a  question  of  much  Ices  consequence  and 
concerning  a  much  less  people,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
poaeible  disgraoes. 

"My  fHend,  tho  case  is  that  all  the  infantry  in  my  sen-ice  knew  the 
cnstom  of  the  armj',  that  if  any  one  commita  a  fault  he  will  be  impti~ 
aoned  fi>r  it,  and  think  nothing  of  being  put  under  a  guard.  But  tbere 
■re  other  Hindostaniea  and  the  N^ib  Battalion,  and  othen  in  my  aei- 
vioe,  1^0  conMder  it  aa  the  highest  lUsgnce  to  be  put  under  a  guard ; 
and  if  any  one  attempta  it  they  will  defend  thenuelvea  against  tt,  and 
rather  lose  their  lirea  than  submit  to  such  a  dishonour."* 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  disgraeo  and  must  be  a  dishonour  to  all 
people.  He  says  there  are  some  battalions  of  infantry  of  a 
lower  kind  of  sepoys  who  consider  it  as  no  diesracc ;  but 
those  who  serve  in  the  battalions  of  a  somewhat  higher  order 
— there  are  6ther  Hindustani,  the  natives  of  this  country  in 
which  Mr.  Benn  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  be  imprisoned — 
who  consider  it  as  the  highest  disgrace  to  be  put  under  a 
guard,  and  if  any  one  attempts  it  they  will  defend  themselves 
against  it,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  than  submit  to  such  a 
dishonour. 

After  this,  will  your  Lordships  believe  that  it  was  nothing 
to  imprison  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Chevt  Sing  ? — that  it 
was  nothing  to  imprison  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Dui^ 
bejey  Sing,  who  was  the  father  of  the  reigning  Raja  of  the 
country,  and  intrusted  with  the  actual  administration  of  it? — 
that  it  answered  no  purpose  to  imprison  him  ?  I  need  not 
press  nor  trouble  your  Lordahim  very  much,  because  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  died  in  their  handa  If  they  looked  for 
vengeance  they  had  it:  they  oppressed  and  ruined  him. 
If  they  looked  for  revenue  they  missed  it :  they  never 
recovered  it  The  person  died  insolvent,  and  they  knew  all 
along  that  he  was  so.  This  is  suffident  to  remark  upon  this 
kind  of  posthumous  evidence. 
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Now  I  bIuiII  only  say  one  word  aa  to  the  panisUment  of  uifa-iTW. 
the  hookn,  which  is  likened  to  a  taking  away  a  snaff-box.  DurbaLr 
If  there  is  a  great  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  exact  by  plJSiti™  ot 
means  of  severitiea,  can  any  one  present  to  your  Lord-  ^''JJ^* 
ships  anything  more  ridiculous  than  coercing  a  per^n  who 
is  debtor  to  the  sovereign  by  depriving  him  of  hia  snuff-boz? 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  perMiniU  insult,  to  render  con- 
finement and  degradation  more  bitter,  and  it  could  answer 
BO  other  purpose.  If  no  more  was  intended,  it  was  an 
afifront  and  outrage,  but  could  never  be  a  coercive  process  of 
law  to  recover  a  great  debt  due  to  government  It  euffi- 
dlently  shows  in  what  manner  4hey  proceed.  They  first 
imprison  him;  they  deprive  him  of  his  rank,  his  conse* 
quence — sequester  his  fortnne ;  they  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty  and  his  honour ;  and  then  don't  even  allow  him  his 
snuff-box  to  console  him  in  hie  misfortanes.  That  circum- 
stance is  an  tu^ravation ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  severity  ther 
treat  him  with^which  they  attempt  to  make  light  of  it.  If 
it  ie  light,  why  do  it?  It  is  an  outrage  to  a  man  who  has 
nothing  but  his  snuff-box  left  You  will  let  him  have  none 
of  those  poor  miserable  consolations  which  comfort  distress, 
and  make  people  foi^et  their  misfortunes  in  the  small  amnse- 
meuts  by  which  our  nature,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  state 
of  d^radation,  takes  comfort.  But  when  you  talk  of  the 
hooka  —the  snuff  box — to  those  who  enjoy,  as  your  lord- 
ships do,  rank  and  dignity — who  enjoy,  aa  your  Lordships 
do,  lawe  and  plentiful  fortunes — when  in  those  situations 
yon  taflc  of  the  loss  of  a  snuff-box,  you  talk  of  little ;  but  if 
you  talk  of  a  peer  of  this  kingdom,  degraded  from  his  rank, 
stripped  of  hia  situation,  imprisoned  by  his  enemies  without 
hearing,  called  to  account  without  the  means  of  accounting, 
under  the  general  sequestration  of  all  his  fortune — if  you 
were  to  tell  of  the  insult  of  a  gaoler  who  deprived  the  miser- 
able man  of  his  snuff-box  when  nothing  else  was  left  him  ? 

I  remember  that  a  poor  miserable  man,  confined  in  the 
Bastile  in  the  manner  in  which  Durgbejey  Sing  was  in  India, 
had  trained  a  spider  to  relieve  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxiety,  and  he  employed  himself  in  the  play  of  that  spider. 
He  bore  the  torments  and  the  miserable  allowances  of  the 
Bastile ;  he  bore  the  deprivation  of  his  friends ;  but  when 
they  came  and  killed  hia  spider  the  man  fell  into  despur  and 
.  agony,  and  all  he  suffered  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  it. 
To  people  in  affluence,  ease,  power,  authority  and  liberty, 
those  things  arc  nothii^ :  put  to  ruin,  to  disgrace  and  im- 
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Uin-ins-priBonment,  the  last  miserable  cooeolatioQ  is  found  out  by 
the  researcheB  of  mankind.  Deprived  of  eveTything  great 
and  advaDtageouB,  the  taking  these  from  them  degrades  them 
and  filla  up  the  cup  of  their  misery ;  and  Mr.  Benn  haa 
proved  they  had  nothing  else  lefl  to  coerce  this  poor  maa 
with  than  by  depriving  him  of  an  amusement  in  his  aolitud& 
What  these  people  consider  light  yonr  Lordships  viU  I  trust 
and  believe  consider  as  mattlbr  of  great  aggravaUon. 
SMgJonin  My  Lords,  this  is  what  I  litue  expected,  uid  therefore 
sineaouM.  was  little  prepiu'ed,  to  observe  upon ;  but  I  shall  beg  juet 
to  observe  upon  auotber  circumstnnce  that  is  mudi  inwated 
upon — that  IS,  that  Cheyt  Sing  was  not  a  aocred  person. 
My  Lords,  with  r^ard  to  who  he  was — what  his  caste 
was  or  what  his  character — I  declare  I  am  not  enabled  or 
instructed  to  prove.  It  cornea  upon  us  at  a  moment  whea 
we  are  not  prepared ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  in  no  part  of  bis 
Marrative — in  no  part  of  his  Defence  before  the  House  of 
Commons — throughout  all  his  large  and  voluminous  corre- 
MWhdence  upon  this  subject — has  said  one  word  of  the 
situation  and  caste  of  Cheyt  Sing.  Whether,  therefore, 
be  was  of  the  sacred  caste  of  the  bntmans,  in  whose  hands 
the  whole  government  of  the  country  was  for  many  ^ee, 
but  whose  religion  has  been  of  late  trampled  upon  by  the 
prevalence  of  Mohammedafi  power — or  whether  he  was  of 
the  rajepoot  or  noble  caste,  which  is  the  warrior  caste  like- 
wise— I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  some  people  say — it  is 
not  in  any  part  of  the  chane — some  people  have  considered 
that,  because  he  reigned  at  Benares,  he  was  a  braman ;  and 
many  great  Hajas  of  the  country  are  bnunans.  But 
TThe intuit  whether  of  the  rajepoot  or  braman  caste  I  know  not;  but 
If^riti^  an  insult  offered  to  a  great  priooe,  considered  wilhin  his 
*""''°^  dominions  as  a  despotic  prince,  with  power  of  life  and  death 
— bound  as  every  caste  of  the  Hindus  is  to  great  religious 
obsKvances — in  the  moment  of  his  distress,  when  he  fiew  to 
the  last  resource  of  misery,  that  is  to  God,  in  prayer,  in  his 
chapel,  which  is  the  place  in  which  he  was  found — in  aU 
open  chapel  called  Shewallah  Ghaut — at  the  moment  of  his 
devotions,  when,  abandoned  apparently  for  a  moment,  dere- 
Kcted  by  his  people,  persecuted  by  those  who  l^  treaty,  by 
every  principle,  tie  and  obligation,  were  bound  to  protect 
him,  he  retired  for  a  mixnent  to  his  pmyers,  to  go  to  that 
lafct  resource  of  misery,  which  indeed  ought  to  be  the 
resource  of  mankind  in  all  times,  as  well  to  praise  in  nro- 
•pwity  OS  pray  in  misery,  but  is  :peciUiarly  sacred  in  times 
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of  miseiy — miseiy  in  itself  is  sacred;  misery  in  prayer  is  iiapb.its8. 
donbly  sacred,  because  it  is  there  in  a  place  of  sanctity — 
and  that  this  great  and  Mling  prince,  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  pmyer,  wlien,  oppressed  by  mankind,  he  is  flying  to 
our  common  Judge  and  common  Befoge — that  just  at  that 
moment  the  vilest  of  mtmkind  should  be  lent  to  insult  him — 
to  break  upon  him  in  those  deTOtions,  the  fervour  of  which 
in  those  people  is  known  to  bU  the  world — if  he  was  not  a 
braman  and  a  high  priest,  yet  he  was  a  prince ;  a  man  in 
misery ;  a  man  in  misery  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  common 
Father,  to  whom  we  all  fly  for  refuge — at  that  moment  to 
send  the  vilest  of  mankind,  a  servant  dismissed  from  him- 
self, to  insult  him'  in  that  prayer,  was  and  did  justify  the 
manly  spirit  of  hn  subjects,  who  did  to  that  wicked  man 
what  you  would  wish  every  friend  and  futhful  subject 
Would  do  if  yoo  saw  your  Prince  insulted  in  this  manner. 
They  did  their  duty;  they  killed  this  man  :  and  every  man 
would  deserve  the  same  iate  who  dared  insult  a  dignified 
person  fallen  into  misfortune  and  at  his  devoticm;  and  it 
would  make  no  difierenoe  whether  the  person  be  a  bishop 
or  a  peer. 

I  believe,  if  the  Chancellor  of  Bngland  was  insulted  nt 
his  devotions,  and  some  person,  not  acquainted  with  his 
utuation-  bat  knowing  his  zenl  for  the  diuroh  and  other 
oiAmmBtaaces  consonant,  took  him  for  a  bishop,  that  if  ho 
was  insulted  in  the  same  way  at  hie  devoUons,  with  the  some 
mistake,  and  he  was  found  to  be  the  Lord  High  Chancellor- 
mstead  of  a  bisbt^,  it  would  not  have  lessened  the  oflience, 
but  made  the  natural  and  -just  impression  upon  your  Lord- 
^ps'  minds  which  I  tmst  it  will  make  upon  the  minds  of 
every  person  -in  the  kingdom. 

I  beg  pardon  for  saying  a  word :  for  any  one  that  eocld 
add,  or  think  be  iDonld'ftdd,tothe  noble,  manly,  speech  made 
before  you,  in  Uie  best  and  noblest  cause,  would  be  a  person 
diat  would  be  guilty  of  the  temerity  of  which  I  should 
sever  be  gnilty  anywhere— much  less  in  this  awful 
];M:e8enc&  '    " 
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SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  ADAM,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  OPENING  THE 
SECOND  CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS 
OF  OUDE  J  15  Apbil,  1788. 


Mt  LoBDa, — ^I  am  comauuided  hj  tbe  Commoiis  to  Iny 
before  your  Lordships  the  second  Article  of  Impeachment 
against  Warren  Hastingd. 

My  Lords,  when  I  say  I  am  commanded  so  to  do,  I  speak 
in  a  manner  in  the  litend  sense  of  the  word.     I  am  perfectly 
consoous  of  my  inability  to  discharge  that  duty ;  and  I 
teflect  that  those  who  have  commanded  me  to  Uy  this  Article 
before  your  Lordships,  heard  the  duty  in  their  House  dis- 
charged upon  this  Article  in  such  a  manner  as  to  terrify  the 
boldest  and  those  who  may  have  the  most  confidence  in  their 
ability.     It  is,  therefore,  my  Lords,  a  command  which  I  have 
to  exoGute,  not  a  situation  which  I  have  solicited ;  and  I 
bring  before  your  Lordships,  I  am  afrud,  little  more  than 
zeal  to  recommend  me — zeal  founded  upon  the  clearest  and 
most  decided  conviction,  after  the  most  minute  and  laborious 
inquiry,  that  those  Jacts  which  I  haTe  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  that  matter  which  I  am  this  day  to  lay  before  you, 
contiun  a  body   of  such  high  crimes  and  miedemeaitora  aa 
well  warranted  the  Commons  to  have  preferred  this  Article 
of  charge  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 
DftfenDco        Your  Lordships  wilt  obsen'C  in  perumng  these  Articles, 
crima  "a-     and  in  comparing  them  with  those  statements  of  crimes  that 
^^IIK^'^  take  place  m  the  other  courts  of  criminal  judicature  in  this 
mentlEd''''  wootry,  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  this  species 
thvwtridi   of  crimes  and  those  which  are  discussed  there, 
flourti.''*^       In  every  civilised  souety  all  the  relative  duties  betireen 
man  and  man  are  clear  and  distinct;  they  are  all  perfectly 
understood.     Every  one  knows  that  he  is  not  to  in&inge 
his  noghbour's  property;   every  one  knows  he  is   not  to 
take  his  neighbour's  life ;  every  one  knows  he  is  not  to  bear 
false  witness  agiunst  his  neighbour;  every  one  knows  that 
transgrcsung  any  of  these  rules  is  a  breach  of  duty :  there- 
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fore  all  preliminsry  ntftttors   ia  common  crimes  are  unneoes-  itiAFi.i7fia. 
sory  to  be  atnted. 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  bo  in  cases  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
mennors.  It  is  not  so  in  auch  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as 
these.  It  cannot  be  so  in  any  political  question  out  of  which 
misdemeanors  arise ;  and  if  those  political  questions  are 
involved  in  history  and  long  detail,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  judges  who  ore  to  try  the  cause  should 
know,  and  that  the  parties  who  bring  the  cause  before  them 
should  state  upon  record,  those  rights  and  those  duties  whidi 
are  left  out  in  the  proceedings  in  common  courts  of  judica- 
ture. These  [are  the]  circumstances  that  make  this  Article,  Proiiiity  or 
and  all  articles  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  greater  ""  *"  '^  '^■ 
prolixity  thnn  the  proceedings  in  common  courts  of  law. 
But  although  they  are  prolix  they  are  therefore  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  person  aeninst  whom  such  charges  are  made. 
They  state,  they  detail  the  rights  and  duties,  and  they  assert 
te  acta  which  are  the  violation  of  those  duties  und  the 
violation  of  those  rights.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  form  in 
which  the  Article  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships appears.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  contains 
every  constituent  part  of  a  crime.  That  it  contains  allega- 
tions of  the  rights,  in  the  first  place ;  contains  allegations  of 
the  duties,  in  the  second  place :  and  cont^uns  allegations  of 
acts  in  the  last  place,  which  are  the  violations  of  those  rights 
and  of  those  duties. 

My  Lords,  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  from  the  investigation 
which  I  have  liad  an  opportunity  of  giving  this  subject,  that 
I  have  little  more  to  ao  in  this  business  than  to  make  the 
matter  clear.  My  Lords,  perspicuity  shall  be  my  aim;  be- 
cause I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  I  can  only  instruct  your 
Lordships'  understandings  I  am  certain  of  convincing  your 
judgments.  With  that  view,  I  will  do  a  thing  which  perhaps 
has  not  been  frequent  in  courts  of  common  judicature,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  practbed  here,  which  perhaps  may  be 
a  little  tiresome  to  your  Lordships,  but  will  tend  to  perspi- 
cuity. I  will  endeavour  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  before 
I  proceed  to  narrate  the  evidence  which  is  to  prove  it,  the 
different  parts  of  the  Article  which  go  to  those  three  diilerent 
heads  which  I  have  stated  the  Article  to  contnin,  I  will 
even  venture  to  ask  your  Lordships'  indulgence  to  permit 
me  to  state  it  thus  minutely.  Your  Lordships  are  possessed 
of  the  printed  copy  of  the  Articles.  Your  Lordsliips  will 
find,  upon  enumerating  them,  that  this  Article  contains  thirty 
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isAFB.iTS8.pantgapbs.  I  will  proceed  to  state  to  your  LordBblps  [the 
substance  of  each  paragraph],  in  such  a  maimer  that  if  your 
LordahipB  have  the  inclination  you  may  insert  my  etatetnent 
upon  the  mai^in  of  the  different  par^rapha  of  that  printed 
Article  which  form  the  different  allegations  necessary  to  he 
proved  and  made  good  in  this  charge. 
Contents  of  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Article  contmns  an  allegntioa  of 
pan^^  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude  ;  for  this 
Artide.  Article  charges  Warren  Ilastinge  with  various  acta  of  cnielty, 
oppresBion,  tyranny,  violence  and  breach  of  faith,  towards 
those  persons  who,  when  I  come  to  state  the  evidence  uiwn 
that  part  of  the  chaise,  namely,  upon  the  first  paragraph,  I 
shall  prove  to  your  Lordships  to  be  persons  of  high  I'ank  and 
birth,  of  great  property  in  consequence  of  that  rank  and 
hirth,  and  posaesang  a  variety  of  rights,  all  of  which  show 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  as  he  did  witliout  being 
chargeable  before  your  Xiordiihips  with  those  high  crimes 
and  mimlemeanors  with  which  the  Commons  charge  him. 

The  second  paragraph  contains  allegations  respecting  the 
property  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh  paragraph  your  Lordships 
will  find  allegations  respecting  the  guarantee  of  the  East 
India  Company,  through  the  medium  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral and  Council,  Warren  Hastings  being  the  Governor 
General,  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Fi-Incosses  of 
Oude  ;  that  is,  the  third  to  the  seventh  pai'agn^>h  incluMve, 
contiun  allegations  respecting  the  guarantee  to  the  younger 
Princess,  the  wife  of  Siija-ud-Bowla  and  mother  of  ABoff- 
ud-Dowla — a  person  who  was  left  in  possession  of  great 
property  by  Suja-ud-Dowla  at  his  death. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  parapraphs  contain  Mr.  Hastings' 
opinions  and  transactions  in  confinimtion  of  that  solcnm 
guarantee. 

The  tenth  paragraph  contains  the  guarantee  to  the  elder 
Princess,  the  mother  of  Sujii-ud-Dowla,  the  grandmother  of 
Asoff-iid-Dowla,  and  a  person,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
state  to  your  Lordships,  of  very  high  rank  and  quality  in 
Hindustan. 

The  eleventh  paragraph  and  the  twelfth  relate  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject ;  for  with  the  tenth  paragraph  con- 
cludes the  rights  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude^not  only  iheir 
rights,  as  absolutely  possessed  by  them,  but  as  guaranteed  by 
the  India  Company.  Then  there  is  a  statement  of  the  duties 
of  the  Governor  General,  particularly  the  duties  of  Warren 
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Hasdnea.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  office  yourisAri-iTs 
Lordships  will  observe  that  they  are  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  Uie  Articles;  and  your  Lordships  will  have  in  mind  that 
all  the  Btatement  that  is  neoessary  respecting  that  is  fully 
before  your  Lordships,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  his  absolute  duties,  unoonnected  with  any  transactions  of 
his  own,  accumulating  upon  Iiimself  additional  responsibility. 
He  does,  however,  accumulate  upon  himself  additional  re- 
sponsibility by  various  acta.  Those  acts  are  set  forth  in  the 
eleventh,  twelftli  and  thirteenth,  paragraplis  of  this  Article. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  adds  to  his  responsi- 
bility, and  makes  him,  with  regard  to  the  country  of  Oude 
more  peculiarly  responsible,  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteentli  pamgrapha,  namely,  tliat  the  country  of  Oude  was 
dependent  upon  the  government  of  England  in  India,  and 
more  peculiarly  u[K>n  the  Governor  tieneml;  and  that  the 
Governor  General,  Mr.  Hastings,  invested  Mr.  Middleton, 
the  Kesident  at  Oude  (whose  situation  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  explain),  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
transact  the  whole  buaness  of  government  in  the  country 
of  Oude. 

Then  there  come  two  pari^aphs  of  general  conclusion. 
The  eighteenth  paragraph  proceeas  upon  another  branch  of 
the  Article — the  last  part — namely,  the  commencement  of 
these  acts  which  were  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Princesses,  and  a  breach  of  Mr,  Hastings'  duty.  The  eigh- 
teenth paragraph  accordingly  contains  allegations  respecting 
the  resumption  of  the  real  estate,  the  landed  property  of  the 
Princesses,  called  their  jagirs :  and  likewise,  towards  the 
close  of  it,  an  allegation  that  the  promise  which  he  made  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  entered  Into  to  resume  these  jagirs, 
namely,  to  give  them  the  amount  of  these  treasures  in  money 
anaually,  was  not  performed. 

The  nineteenth  paragraph  is  likewise  a  general  conclusion 
of  criminality. 

The  twentieth  contains  an  allegation  respecting  the 
guarantee  of  the  personal  property  of  these  Princesses  by  the 
India  Company.  That  is  likewise  included  in  the  paragraphs 
I  have  antecedently  stated,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh. 

The  twenty-first  paragraph  contains  a  detennination  to 
seize  the  treasures  or  personal  property  of  those  ladies. 

The  twenty-second  paragraph  contains  an  aggravation  of 
that  crime  by  a  statement  that  the  Wazir  of  the  empire, 
Asoff-ud-Dowla,  the  son  and  grandson  of  those  ladies,  wa« 
A  A  2 
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iiAFi.iT«8.ingtigated  by  Wiirren  Haetinga  to  be  the  imwilling  inatru- 
ment  of  seizing  the  treasures  and  the  real  property  of  bis 
mother  and  grandmother. 

The  twenty-third  paragraph  contains  an  allegation  of 
the  Tiolent  orders  ^ven  by  him  to  produce  that  effect. 

The  twenty-fourth  paragraph  contains  allegatjona  respect- 
ing hia  approbation  of  the  execution  of  those  orders,  and  bis 
finding  fault  with  a  short  delay. 

The  twenty-fififa  paragraph  contains  allegations  respecting 
the  crueltiea  that  were  the  consequence  of  those  orders. 

The  twenty-sixth  paragraph  is  a  general  conclusion  of 
criminaiity. 

The  twenty-seventh  paragr^b  contains  allegations  of 
aggravation  respecting  this  matter  by  the  instruments 
^vbich  Warren  Hastings  employed ;  namely,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  sent  out  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  distribute  justice  in  that  country,  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  one,  and  AsofT- 
ud-Dowla,  the  son  and  grandson  of  tlie  ladies,  as  the  other. 

My  Ijorda,  the  twenty-eighth  immgrapb  contains  further 
matter  of  aggravation  by  an  allegation  that  Mr.  Hastinga* 
justification  for  those  acts  was  faW  in  fact  and  ill^^l  in 
conclusion,  even  if  it  were  true  in  fact. 

The  twenty-ninth  paragraph  contains  a  further  aggravation 
of  these  cnmes,  by  alleging  that  Warren  Hastings  stifled  an 
inquiry  directed  by  the  court  of  Directors  here  at  home  and 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stables,  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  abroad, 
into  the  drcumstancea  of  those  transactions. 

The  last  pan^mph,  the  thirtieth,  contains  an  allegation  ot 
his  having  received  a  bribe,  as  a  further  aggravation,  and  ad 
a  motive  inducing  all  those  matters  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  stating  to  your  Lordships. 

My  Lords,  I  natter  myself  that,  in  this  minute  statement 

of  the  Article,  I  have  not  consumed  more  of  your  Lordships' 

time  than  was  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the 

subject     I  have  endeavoured  by  that  means  to  make,  as  it 

were,  a  sort  of  induction   to  the  evidence,  by  which  your 

Lordships  will  be  able  to  follow  me  throughout  all  I  shall 

be  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  to  you. 

SeTCiiptioD       Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Article,  it 

^^S^af    will  be  necessary  that  I  should  tn^e  your  Lordships  ac- 

•*"*•         quainted  with  the  nature  and  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 

situation  of  the  country  about  which  the  Article  treats,  and 

with  respect  to  which  the  Commons  accuse  Warren  Hast. 
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inga  of  having  been  guUijr  of  liigh  oiimes  aad  miBdemeanorB.  u  Apb.  i7ss. 
Your  Iiordshipa  veiy  well  know  that  the  countiy  of  Oude 
lies  a  cooBiderable  way  up  the  Ganges.  It  >■  of  coouderable 
extent  and  very  conaiderable  weutfa.  It  is  360  miles  in 
length  nod  ISO  miles  in  breadth;  by  which  it  will  appear 
to  your  Lordships  that  it  id  very  near  as  long  as  Englandt 
and  that  it  is  as  brood  as  England  from  tlie  Isle  of  Angle- 
aea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  It  is  about  70  milee 
longer  than  Ireland,  and  broader  than  Ireland  throughout  at 
the  broadest  part.  It  is  a  country  of  very  conBiderable 
wealth ;  insomuch  that,  for  the  year  that  is  to  succeed  the 
present  year,  that  is  for  the  year  1789,  upon  the  testimony 
and  setUement  of  Mr.  Hafitings  himself,  he  thinks  that 
this  countiy,  after  oil  the  rarage  tliat  has  been  committed 
in  it,  after  all  the  devastation  that  has  existed  in  it,  after  all 
the  violence  that  has  existed  iu  it,  after  fortune  has  come  into 
this  country  after  fortune,  and  traversed  the  oceans  to  find 
its  way  hither  from  that  desolate  and  depopulated  country 
— he  still  states  that  country  at  the  amount  of  three  krora 
of  rupees  annual  revenue,  being  upwards  of  three  millions 
sterling.  It  is  a  country  that  did  and  does  nmintun  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops :  and,  to  prove  that  this  was  a 
country  of  very  great  strength  and  importance,  and  tliat 
those  who  presided  in  that  country,  and  those  who  toe 
connected  with  those  that  did  preside  in  and  rule  that 
country,  must  be  persons  of  high  rank,  and  quality  and 
consideration,  your  Lordships  will  find  that,  by  a  treaty  of 
1768  entered  into  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Kawab  of  Oude  to  reduce  the  army  establishment,  because 
he  was  considered  as  a  dangeroas  rival  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  in  India,  the  reduction  of  that  establishment  was 
left  at  35,000  men,  rank  and  file. 

It  is  a  country  in  some  parts  of  considerable  manufacture, 
and  in  other  parts  of  very  conniderable  cultivation  in  point 
of  agriculture ;  especially  two  parts  of  it,  which  have  been  nuihub 
added  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  government  J^^"*^ 
of  India,  at  least  one  if  not  the  other ;  the  one  called  the 
Diiab,  wluch  I  believe  was  added  to  it  before ;  the  other 
Robilcund,  or  the  country  of  the  Sohillas,  which  was  added 
to  it  by  means  of  ilr.  Hastings,  as  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  staling  to  your  Lordships  shortly. 

Before  the  accession  of  those  two  countries,  I  will  state  aevcoueof 
to  your   Lordships,  from  an  authority  which  Mr,  Hastings  **"^ 
cannot  <Uspute,  because  Mr.  Hastings  has  solemnly  acted 
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tAPB.iTa».  upon  that  authority, — before  the  acceBgion  of  this  country, 
the  country  about  which  I  speak,  namely,  the  original 
country  of  Oude,  was  completely  adequate  and  eufficient  to 
all  its  own  establishment,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
connexion  that  England  had  with  it.  In  a  letter  written 
towards  the  end  of  1775  or  the  beginning  of  1776  by  the 
younger  Princeea  of  Oude  to  Mr.  Hastings,  she  expressed 
nersdf  in  this  manner : — 

"IntheN»WBli'Blifetime" — that  is,  S^ja-ud>Dowla'B  lifetime — "be  was 
jM>Bsc88eJ  of  nu  more  than  the  single  Koubah  "^wltliout  Rohilcuod  or 
Dual> — "  and  the  duea  of  the  KngUsli  chiefs  were  jiaad  out  of  the  revenues 
of  it,  aa  also  the  expennes  of  their  annr  and  his  own.  At  present,  that 
the  Soubah  i«  ineieased  to  three  times  its  former  extent,  what  becomes  of 
the  revenue  7  No  one  tluaks  of  making  this  iuquiiy;  but  Bums  are 
oonstontly  taken  &om  ua  helpless  women."* 

Your  Lordships  will  see  in  the  sequel  that  Mr.  Hastings 
acted  upon  the  authority  of  this  letter ;  and  he  cannot  now 
say  that  it  does  not  throughout  spenk  the  truth.  It  may  be 
neccissary  to  be  still  more  minute,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity 
in  what  ia  to  follow,  and  to  state  that  the  capital  of  this 
country  ia  Lucknow,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country — 
that  the  old  capital  was  Fyzahikd,  situate  ninety  miles  further 
up,  upon  the  western  extremity  of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  confines  of  two  districts  of  that  province  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention,  the  province  of  Baraitch  and 
Goruckpore.  Fyzabad  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
Prince,  but  tliat  now  is  no  longer  his  residence.  But  his 
^accs  and  houses  remain,  and  ore  inhabited  by  the 
Princesses  of  Oudc,  the  mother  and  grandiuothcr  of  Asoff- 
ud-Dowla. 
ProviiicvEor  Your  Lordstiips  likewise  know  that  upon  the  southern 
^'*™""-  confines  of  this  country  is  the  province  of  Benares  ;  that  the 
province  of  Benares  runs  along  almost  all  the  soutliern 
confine  of  it;  that  Chunar  is  in  the  province  of  BenjiiCf<, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Bcnarca,  and  about  three  days 
journey,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  little  more  according 
to  others,  fram  Fyzabad  or  Lucknow. 
uI^'BHri'tob  I  ^'^^'^  ""^"^  finished  all  the  statement  that  is  neccBsnry, 
Suio  d  ''^  ^  think,  to  make  your  Lordships  acquainted  with  the 
particular  nature  of  the  country,  and  will  now  state  to  your 

*  I.«tter  of  the  Dow  Urfnim.  roothcr  of  tlic  Nawab  AMfF-  iid  Dowla,  to 
Mr.I[a'iti»g8,rwoiTcdtlie  30th  December,  1775  j  printed  b  Ibe  "Hinulea  of 
tbc  Evidence,"  &c.,  p.  4*5. 
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Lordahips  the  ortgia  (and  I  shall  do  it  Hhortly)  of  the  16Apb.its8, 
Englieh  connexion  with  that  oountiy.  Your  Lordshipe 
know  perfectly  well  that  after  the  battle  of  Buzar,  in  which 
iSuja-ud-Dowla  was  conquered  by  the  British  arms,  he  never 
again  rallied,  but  that  at  a  subsequent  peiiod  the  treaty 
of  Allahabad  established  a  connexion  between  Oude  and 
Engliuid.  Your  Lordships  likewise  know  that,  in  the  year 
1773,  Mr.  Hastings,  before  the  arrival  or  even  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Supreme  Council,  under  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  His  Majesty,  made  ajourney  to  the  upper  provinces : 
and  I  will  state  to  your  Lordships,  from  Mr.  Hastings'  own 
words,  the  objects  of  that  journey.  The  principal  object  of  The  Eohiiii 
it  I  know  perfectly  well  I  am  prevented  entering  jnto  "''*''"^" 
minutely  as  a  matter  of  charge  —  respecting  the  itobil- 
las.  The  House  of  Commons  in  their  wisdom  thoi^ht  it 
right  not  to  prefer  that  charge  at  your  Lordships'  bar.  I 
mean  to  make  no  comment  unfavourable  to  the  wisdom 
that  so  directed  them,  tlie  principles  upon  which  that  House 
acted,  and  the  principles  of  those  who  directed  their  conduct 
— if  it  can  be  supposed  that  their  conduct  was  directed  in 
that  matter.  They  have  brought  to  your  Lordships'  biir  a 
matter  of  chai^G  so  grave  and  material,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  country — the  thanks  of  India — the  thanks  of  posterity— 
the  thanks  of  all  the  humanised  world— will  I  am  sure  be 
due  to  them  for  those  virtuous  inclinatioos  and  opinions 
that  led  them  to  prefer  a  charge  at  your  Lordships'  bar, 
which  will  redeem  India  from  the  injuries  that  it  has  suf- 
fered, when  it  receives  the  sentence  which  I  know  your 
Lordships  must  pronounce  upon  it.  But  i  mention  the 
Rohilla  question  merely  to  show  the  ori^n  of  the  connexion 
of  this  country  and  Oude.  Mr.  Hastings  says,  in  a  minute 
of  the  25th  of  October,  1774 :  - 

"  This  cnterpriae,  the  de8ij{n  of  which  fiimished  the  first  occasion  of  my 
meet inR  with  the  Vizier  "^tbat  enterprise  JB  the  Rohilltt  enterprise — "wm 
%n  article  of  the  original  draught  of  our  trcslj,  but  it  was  omitted  at  his 
(lemrei  and  Ijiromiacd  that  it  should  still  take  plftce,  if  it  suited  the 
aftura  of  the  Company,  at  any  other  time  when  he  should  tiud  himself  in 
a  condition  to  resume  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  January,  1774, 
the  Viiier  made  a  formal  requiaition  of  the  assistance  of  a  briftade  of.the 
Company's  forces,  ferthe  defence  of  hudomimonaandforthepToaecutinif 
his  former  purpose  of  invading  the  country  of  the  Rohillas.  For  this 
'purpose,  he  engaged  to  pay  the  Company,  besides  the  stipulated  subsidy, 
forty  lacs  of  rupees  (four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  when  it 
should  be  concluded."* 

o  (he  "  Minnie*  of  the 
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isApr.itss.  Your  Lordahipa  see  what  the  advantt^ee  to  accrue  from 
thia  expedition  were : — first,  an  acquiaitioD  of  territory  to  the 
Kawab;  aecoDdly,  the  employment  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Company'a  forces ;  and  lastly,  tlie  stipuhition  of 
400,000i^  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  on  the  concluaion  of 
the  undertaking.  In  a  letter  fi-om  Suja-ud-Dowla,  of  the 
28tb  September,  1774,  addreaeed  to  Mr.  Haatings,*  it  ia 
said — "  Consider,  my  friend,  that  it  was  my  absolute  deter- 
mination  to  extirpate  the  Bohillae,  und  that  I  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  English  troops  for  the  purpose."  In 
Mr.  Hastinga'  answer  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  aft«r  he 
had  had  fourteen  years  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  which 
answer  was  put  in  upon  his  own  petition,  deliberately 
and  gravely  con^dered,  Mr.  Hastings  says, — "  It  was  the 
proposed  intention  of  the  Nawab  Suja-ud-Dowla,  and  of 
course  mine  as  connected  with  him,  to  exterminate  the 
Sohillas ;  that  is,  to  expel  or  remove  them  from  the  country 
they  occupied,  without  allowing  the  smallest  vestige  of  their 
power  to  remmn  in  ]t."t  1  leave  these  facta  without 
comment  upon  your  Lordships'  memory,  sen^blc  that  they 
will  impress  your  minds  as  they  must  do  the  mind  of  every 
feeling  man,  or  every  person  capable  of  drawing  a  concluaion 
from  aentiments  such  aa  youi  Lordships  have  heard,  in  the 
very  short  extract  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  read  to 
you. 
DuMuniiie  The  conaequence  of  this  was,  that  the  great  object  of 
S^iu^u,.  Mr.  Hastings,  namely,  the  400,0002.  for  exterminating  the 
RohilloB,  never  has  been  paid — that  at  this  moment  part  of  it 
remains  due.  I3ut  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  the  beginning  of 
rivetting  our  connexion  with  [the  province  of  Oude],  and 
of  continuing  a  military  establishment  in  that  country  to  a 
very  considerable  amount  (aa  your  Lordships  will  hear  by 
the  evidence) — which  military  establishment  the  Nawab  was 
bound  to  pay ;  which  military  eetnblishment  he  never  did 
pay,  but  run  in  debt  for;  the  expense  of  which  military 
catablishment  was  defrayed  in  chief  by  the  India  Company ; 
and  by  that  means  that  debt,  which  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  Rohilla  war,  kept  increasing.  All  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  that  arrangement  produced  a  closer  connexion 
between  England  and  Oude,  so  aa  to  introduce  all  that  spe- 

*  Tlie  entire  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  lU'port  of  (he  Cam.' 
millee  of  the  Hoiue  of  CommoDS  on  Ihe  Tiohilla  War,  No.  XXVL 

t  Sec  "  The  Mbutes  of  what  vai  ofTenxl  by  Warren  Uaslingt,  £«q.,  kt  tin 
Bar  of  the  Howe  of  Coininoni,*'  &c    FHnlcd  Ibr  Debrett, !  7a8 1  p.  >9. 
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ciea  of  interference  which  your  Lordshipa  will  find  detailed  i"  apb.  n&°. 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  what  I  have  to  addreae  to  you. 

My  Ivotds,  among  other  things,  it  produced  the  appoint-  ^1"'°'^' 
ment  of  a  Remdent^not  in  the  degree  of  nn  ambassador  to  lUsiauntiD 
i-eside  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  **'^^' 
Court  of  Oude,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaio,  but  a  person 
with  an  establishment  of  a  civil  nature,   interfering  with 
every  act  of  government,  so  ae  to  render  it  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Kewdent  of  the  East  India  Company  of  England, 
or  the  Prince  of  the  country  himself,  was  the  person  most 
to  be  obeyed,   or  the  person   who   most   commanded   the 
government  of  the    country.     This  seems  to  mc  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  aildrese  to   your  Lordships  upon  the 
SH^ect  of  the  origin  of  our  connexion  with  Oude. 

I  now  come  to  the  first  clause  of  the  Article,  namely,  the  lat  cuuse 
allegation  respecting  the  rank  and  character  of  the  Prin-  Artidc- 
cessea.    Your  Lordships  will  find,  by  looking  into  ihe  history  SSSicU'rot 
of  India,  that  the  eldest  Princess  was  the  dau};bter  of  Saadat  ^^J^"' 
All,  a  person  of  great  rank  and  consideration  in  India,  and  Tbseidot 
who  vied  at  one  time  with  the  famous  Wazir  of  the  erapii-e,  JilJ^^f 
the  Niuun  of  the  Camatic— a  person  who  had  well  nigh  it  |j'i"*,"''- 
one  time  overturned  the  power  and  authority  of  that  great 
Wazir,  and  a  person  who,  finding  he  was  not  able  to  over- 
turn his  power,  had  accepted  a  situation  almost  equiilly  the 
same — Captiun  of  all  India.     This  lady  was  his  daughter. 
And  Saadat  Ali  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
India  ever  produced.     He  bestowed  his  only  daughter  upon 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Suffdar  Jung,  a  person  whom  some 
historians  of  India  relate  to  have  been  of  very  low  origin, 
and  whom  others  represent  otherwise ;  but  bo  it  as  it  may, 
she  is  a  woman  of  great  consequence.     Suffdar  Jung  was 
allied  to  her ;  and  Suffdar  Jung,  by  the  will  of  Saadat  Ali, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Oude.     SufGlar  Jung  was  a 
person  of  great  consideration,  and  before  the  King  of  Delhi, 
or  the  Great  Mogul,  became  a  mere  cypher  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  he  obtiuned  the  place  of  Wazir  or  Minister 
of  India ;  which  was  handed  down  from  him  to  Asoff-ud-  TLieyonnKcr 
Dowla,  the  present  Xawab  of  Oudo.     The  younger  Princess  widm^ 
is  the  widow  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  a  person  of  great  rank  and  jSlJu,*' 
chnracter  in  India — a  person  who   your  Lordships  know 
vied  in  the  field  with  England,  and  a  person  w)io  afterwards 
became  the  close  and  firm  ally  of  this  country.      This  is   not 
all  that  is  necessary  for  your  Lordships'  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  these  ladies;  I  have  another  circum- 
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s.  stance  to  add,  which  J  am  sure,  iu  an^  country,  but  jmrticu- 
larly  in  tliia  couotry,  and  when  applied  to  ludiao  liuliee, 
will  strike  deep  in  your  LordcihipB  mindH,  aa  making  t}ua 
charge  a  fit  subject  of  consideration  For  your  Lordships.  My 
Lords,  I  mean  tlic  sex  of  the  [>crsonB  about  whom  this  charge 
treats  Throughout  the  world  all  mankind  are  agreed  in 
giving  |»cculiar  proteetiou  to  that  eex.  But  in  India  It  is 
almost  peculiarly  necessary  that  ^leculiar  protection  @hoidd 
ha  given  to  them.  The  laws  of  that  country  therefore  have 
made  many  wise  and  useful  regulations  which  put  them  in 
a  situation  of  peculiar  respect,  because  they  are  [>cculiarly 
defenceless. 

My  Lords,  that  is  to  be  found  in  every  history  of  India ; 
but  I  wish  to  go  tu  that  history  which  the  person  at  your 
bar  cannot  contradict.  My  Lords,  in  tlie  course  of  the  db- 
cussioDs  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Cafcutta  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  justice  in  India,  a  letter  is  sent  home 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  bore,  signed  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Whelcr,  of  which  this  is  a  paragraph : — 

"To  those  wlio  are  ncquaiiitcd  with  tliis  comitrj'  and  the  eharaclcr  of 
ils  natives,  it  ia  well  knowit  that,  among  thu  stuhborn  and  iininutahle 
uat^{es  of  a  Tieu|)le  who  by  an  unheard  of  [lolicy  are  thua  att«mptct)  tu  )« 
(Iraggeil  within  tho  polu  of  onr  laws,  there  are  not  any  who  are  so  imme- 
diately blended  with  tlicir  natures,  iio  interwoven  with  tiieir  very  i^ist- 
cnce,  ami  a  force  uiwin  whidi  were  thircfore  so  likely  to  drive  tlicin  to 
desperation,  as  those  which  regard  their  women  ;  a  reason  for  whicli  wo 
presume,  yuu  will  think  with  uB  that  policy  and  humanity  Bhuulil  in  all 
•ituatioDs  respect  them."* 

My  Lords,  I  have  likewise  tlic  authority  of  the  pei-son  who 
w;i8  sent  out  Chief  Justice  to  India  upon  this  head,  who 
writes  upou  the  25th  March,  1775  : 

"  A  woinan,  Hindu  or  Moor,  if  not  of  the  outcast  of  the  jieoule,  cftn 
by  no  tteatinent  be  provoked  to  ft[>ply  lo  a  court  of  justice  if  she  must 
make  her  personal  a|)|jearaneo,  'lliere  is  no  proceaa  she  would  not  Ktanil 
out  rather  than  ajipear  as  a  witness.  An  accusation  against  her,  if  she  is 
brought  forth  to  make  answer,  is  equal  to  a  capital  offence,  'iiie  indig' 
nity  in  either  ease  is  so  great,  and  her  feelings  of  it  so  strong,  she  would 
after  such  an  e-xposure  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  live." 

Your  Loi'dships  find,  therefore,  from  these  two  authorities, 
08  well  OS  from  the  imifomi  and  uncontradicted  history  of 
India,  that  the  appearance  of  women  in  public  is  considered 
as  a  disgrace ;  and,  when  your  Lordships  consider  the  peculiar 
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instilation  of  that  country  with  i-egtird  to  marriage,  I  am  is  atlitss 
sure  your  Lordahips  will  agree  that  it  ie  a  wise  and  a  salutary 
insUtutioQ  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  Boaides  this,  if  your 
Lordships  will  look  into  the  kuran,  pai'ticularly  into  the 
fourth  chapter,  which  iu  j>eouliarly  appropriated  and  set 
apart  to  this  subject,  your  Lordships  will  find,  at  the  same 
,  time  that  there  is  a  stream  of  beautiful  and  just  morality 
running  through  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
that  all  that  is  hero  stated  by  the  two  authorities  I  have 
quoted  to  your  Lordahips  ia  perfectly  coiTcct  and  just. 
Then,  my  Loi'ds,  I  have  established  the  first  part  of  this 
charge,  namely,  that  these  women  were  of  high  rank,  and 
that  women  ore  hold  in  a  peculiarly  sacred  situation  in  that 
part  of  the  globe. 

The  next  part  to  wbicli  I  proceed  is  that  which  r^ards  Pn>pei ij- or 
their  property.  And  Iiere,  as  there  lius  been  a  great  dealecucs." 
of  dispute  at  different  times — w  the  person  at  your  bar  has 
held  very  different  language  concerning  it — as  the  mtuo- 
tions  in  which  he  has  been  placed  have  led  liim  to  view  the 
circumstances  of  their  rights  differently  at  different  times — 
it  becomes  essentially  necessary  that  I  ehould  establish  upon 
the  ground  of  ai^ument  those  facts  whicli  will  be  in  proof 
to  your  Lordships,  to  show  your  Lordahiiw  that  the  persons 
whom  I  have  described  were  left  in  [xissession  of  a  very 
considemble  property,  real  and  personal,  both  jagirs  and 
treasures,  by  their  deceased  husbands. 

Your  Lordships  will  find,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  jigin  noa- 
to  the  jagirs,  that  the  Wazir  expresses  himself  thus,  in  a  J^^  ' 
treaty  which  will  bo  read  to  your  Lordshipsj  namely  the 
treaty  of  the  I5th  of  October,  177fi— "  I  also  engage  that  I 
will  never  molest  my  mother  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  jagbirL'S, 
gungos,  &c.,  or  the  mints  of  Oude,  Fyzabnd,  &c.,  conferretl 
on  her  by  the  late  bleesed  Kabob ;  but  will  leave  her  in  the 
full  possession  of  them  during  her  lifetime."  Your  Lord- 
ships observe  then,  by  the  declaration  of  the  person  most 
interested,  namely  the  declaration  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla  him- 
self, that  he  gives  it  under  hia  hand,  in  a  treaty  entered 
into  under  all  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  as  his  firm  opinion  that  these  jagirs  were  granted 
to  niB  mother  by  Suja-ud-Dowla;  and  he  engages  that  he 
will  never  molest  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  April,  1778,  which  I  shall  have 
occanon  to  allude  to  afterwards,  your  Lordships  will  find 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  the  same   opinion.     I  will  not 
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1IAFK.178S.  trouble  your  LordBhipa  with  cidog  the  passages  at  preseot, 
but  with  the  date  only.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  of  Aaoff-ud'Dowla  I  consider  as  complete  and  poutive 
evidence  to  show  that  the  jsgirs  were  granted  to  her — 
I  speak  of  the  youngest  Princess — by  her  deceased  husband, 
Suja-ud-Dowla,  and  that  she  was  clearly  and  legally  in 
possession  of  them. 
TMaiuru  With  regard  to  the  treasures,  as  there  has  been  more  dis- 
theSv^pute  about  them  so  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  intricacy 
of^stjjn-ud-  gonocrning  tbem ;  but  I  (latter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to 
establish  moat  clearly  to  your  Lordships,  in  argument— 
which  argument  will  be  supported  and  enforc^  by  ^e 
evidence  that  will  be  called — that  those  treasures  of  right 
belonged  to  this  Princess  likewise.  First  of  all,  she  was  in 
possession  of  them ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  her  being 
in  possession  of  tbcm  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  propeily  belongs  to  lier.  In  the  next  place,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  kuron,  nor  iu  the  laws  of  that 
country,  that  make  it  imposdble  or  improper  for  Suja-ud- 
Dowla  to  grant  such  treasures  to  his  wife  upon  his  death- 
bed, or  otherwise,  by  leaving  her  in  possession  of  them. 
RWhtiic-  In  the  next  place,  she  was  in  possession  of  them  by  their 

their  b^c  being  in  the  zanana.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
niuns.  ^^^  zanana  la  the  apartment  particularly  allotted  to  the 
women,  where  no  person  can  go  but  their  own  nearest  rela- 
tions J  where  they  never  see  the  face  of  man,  but  when 
they  see  their  husband,  their  son,  or  their  brother.  Here 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  enter.  Forc«  could 
not  go  to  deprive  them  of  these  treasures,  and  their  being 
deposited  there  was  equivalent  completely  to  their  having 
been  granted  to  her  by  will  or  devise. 
Opinion  or  My  Lords,  the  next  sti^e  of  proof  I  have  to  state  is  the 
in  wih^'^  opinion  of  Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
treSSSrea  OiiJc  in  thc  year  1775,  and  who  had  occasion,  as  your 
Lordships  will  hear  in  the  sequel,  to  inquire  very  minutely 
into  this  matter.  Mr.  Hastings  entered  into  a  negotiation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Nawab,  with  the  Princess  his  motlier, 
for  thc  purpose  of  obtaining  from  her  part  of  those  trea- 
sures; therefore,  when  Mr.  Bristow's  letters  are  read,  your 
Lordships  will  always  carry  this  in  your  mind— -that  n 
great  pnrt  of  these  letters  are  the  representations  of  a 
negotiator,  upon  one  ]>art,  to  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
negotiating  [on  the  other  part]*  in  order  to  obtmn  his  end. 

*  Supplied  b]r  Mr.  Adan. 
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Tonr  LordahipB  will  find  therefore  that,  when  Mr.  Brietow  iaAfB.iTS8. 
relates  what  tie  said  to  the  Princcsa  mother,  on  the  part 
of  the  Nnwab  of  Oude,  he  states  It  in  a  manner  ad- 
verse to  tier  interests  and  her  rights,  and  that  he  repre- 
sents  that  statement  to  his  employers,  the  Council  at  Calcutta. 
But  when  you  strip  Mr.  Bristow's  evidence  of  that  circum- 
stance— when  you  divest  him  of  the  chnmcter  of  a  negotiator, 
and  take  him  in  the  situation  of  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Oude — your  Lordships  will  find  that  Mr.  Hrlstow's  evidence 
is  clear  and  positive,  and  that  throughout  there  are  expres- 
sions, the  strongest  that  can  be  iiDagine<I,  in  order  to  prove  to 
your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Bristow  thought  these  treasures  were 
the  actual  possession  and  the  actual  properly  of  the  Princess 
to  whom,  in  this  charge,  they  are  alleged  to  have  belonged. 

My  Lords,  as  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  what 
I  have  to  state,  to  allude  to  several  written  docuinent.",  J. 
will  detain  your  Lonlshipa  as  little  as  possible  with  the  piirta 
I  am  to  read,  convinced  that  what  I  have  stated  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Bristow's  evidence  will  be  in  your  Lordship's  recol- 
lection; and  it  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  when 
that  evidence  shall  come  to  be  detailed.  I  shall  not  detain 
your  Lordships  with  reading  it,  hut  leave  it  upon  this  asser- 
tion, that  always  throughout,  except  when  Mr.  Bristow 
stands  in  the  character  of  negotiator,  he  gives  opinions 
favouniblo  to  the  vighls  of  the  ladies  and  nnfavoumble  to  the 
rights  of  the  Nawab.  Mr.  Middteton,  who  was  Resident  at  Mr.  Btiddie- 
Oude,  and  who  had  negotiations  with  these  ladies  in  1778,  j^"'' 
never  states  a  circumstance,  till  after  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  violating 
the  rights  of  these  Princesses,  he  never  states  anything  in 
the  year  1778,  or  previous  to  the  year  1781,  as  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  find,  adverse  to  the  abstract  rights  of 
these  I'riucesses.  My  Loi-ds,  then  I  have  established  thus 
far ;  I  have  shown  your  Lordships  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session— that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  of  their  country 
agiunst  it  —  that  the  treasure  was  in  the  zanana  —  that 
Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Middleton,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  upon  the  spot,  except  when  they  stood  in 
the  character  in  which  I  have  placed  them,  individually 
and  reciprocally,  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  property 
belonged  to  the  Princesses  of  Oude. 

My  Lords,  the  next  witness  1  shall  call  in  support  ofopinion«or 
this  matter  to  your  Lordships  is  the  Supreme  Council  at  councnTn' 
Calcutta,  who,  in   consequence  of  the  negotiation  in  1115^^'" 
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19APR.1T8B.  and  1776,  had  oconsioD  to  ioveetigate  t)ii3  matter  upon  the 
represeutation  of  Mr.  Briatow.  Your  Lordahips  will  find  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Council  nnd  in  the  consultations  of  tliat 
time  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  some  points ; 
but  yon  will  find  that  all  the  Council  agree  that  whatever 
is  in  the  zanana  belongs  to  the  ladies.  This  treasure  then 
will  appear  to  your  Lordships  to  be  in  the  zaoima,  and,  being 
in  the  zauana,  you  have  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  it 
belongs  to  the  ladies.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  course  of 
the  transactions  between  Mr.  Bristow  and  the  younger 
Tho^rdwi-  Prlncess  of  Oude,  your  Lordships  will  find  that  a  sum  of 
Stoito"*  '^  n^oney  was  to  be  pwd  by  the  Princesses  to  the  Nawab,  in 
HiwcUiiE  consideration  that  we  were  to  guarantee  to  her  all  the  rest. 
™'  This  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  in  this  way — she  liad 
already  advanced  to  the  Nawab  twenty-six  lacs  or  260,000/.; 
she  was  to  advance  thirty  lacs  more,  in  all  560,000^  Tlie 
thirty  lacs  which  she  was  to  advance  she  was  to  pay  in  this 
manner — nineteen  lacs  in  money  and  the  rest  in  movables, 
in  jewels  and  property.  A  question  arose  about  the  property 
of  those  niovabics :  the  Wazir  said  they  belonged  to  him ; 
the  Princess  insisted  tliat  they  belonged  to  her.  '1  lie  question 
was  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  about  two  lacs  and  a  half 
of  the  property.  Wliether  those  two  lacs  and  a  half  belonged 
to  the  Wazir,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Princess? 
This  matter  was  investigated  by  Air.  Bristow  upon  the  spot ; 
[the  reoult  of  his  investigation]  transmitted  to  the  Boam  at 
Calcutta,  and  discussed:  nnd  the  Board  at  Calcutta  deter- 
mined respecting  thoie  two  lacs.  It  is  not  in  my  memory 
at  present  in  which  way  they  determined  that  matter ;  but 
it  makes  no  difference  to  the  argument  1  mean  to  use,  because 
if  they  deteimined  it  in  favour  of  the  Wazir,  then  all  above 
that  l)elonged  to  the  Princess ;  if  they  did  not  determine  it  in 
favour  of  the  Wazir,  then,  a  fortiori,  all  that  the  Princess 
retained  besides  belonged  to  her. 

There  was  another  question  with  respect  to  this  property. 
The  Wazir  said  lie  was  intitled  to  nine  lacs,  the  Princess 
Raid  he  was  intitled  to  three  lacs  only.  That  dispute  which 
subsiuted  for  some  time  was  likewise  referred  to  the  Council 
at  Calcutta :  and,  iiiwn  all  the  evidence  stated  on  one  side 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  letter,  the  Council  deter- 
mined that  the  Wazir  should  take  five  lacs ;  which  the 
Princess  was  willing  to  give  him,  and  which  he  took.  Then, 
upon  tlie  payment  of  the  Lhirty  lacs  jn  this  way  and  upon  a 
relense  for  tiie  twenty-six  lacs,  your  Lordships  will  find  no 
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further  demand  was  to  be  made  upon  the  FrinceBS ;  and  in  11  Afb.i7B8. 
consequence  of  tbat  the  Board,  baviag  con^dered  all  these 
matters,  write  in  their  letter  from  Bengal  on  tlie  12th  of 
September,  1776,  thus: — 

"The  Nabob  has  at  length  agreed  to  sign  a  fuU  acquittal  for  the 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  which  bis  mother  bad  engaged  to  adv&npe  him,  on 
her  proroifiiDg  to  pay  him  in  ready  money  five  lars  instead  of  nine  which 
he  claimed  aa  the  balance  due  on  that  account.  He  has  assigned  these 
five  lacB  to  the  Com))aay  in  part  payment  of  his  debts.*' 

Your  Lordships  find  then  that  they  had  agreed  to  the 
acceptance  of  tlioee  iiTe  lacs.  I  therefore  contend  that  they 
were  of  opinion  that  all  above  the  five  lacs  belonged  to  the 
Priuceas ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  above  the  nine 
lacs  belonged  to  the  Princess. 

The  next  witness  I  call  to  your  Lordships  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  Mr.  Hastings  himself  And  I  confess  I  feel 
so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  part  I  am 
now  going  to  state,  towards  finding  the  criminality  of  all 
that  followed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  introduce 
it  to  your  Lordships  in  the  solenm  manner  in  which  it 
originated. 

My  Lords,  the  dispute  which  I  have   stated   made   thei*tierof 
Princess  of  Oude  extremely  uneasy.     Slie  wrote  a  letter  to  il'^ll^ 
Mr.  Hastings  individually  and  not  to  the  Cotmcil :  she  sent  lit^'S'Sr' 
it   by   one  of  her  most  confidential    servants  to  Calcutta.  Huting?. 
In  that  letter  she  expressed  all  her  feelings,  all  her  thoughts 
and  all  her  argumenta,  upon    llie   subject ;  and   when  your 
Lordships  come   to  hear  the  letter   from  beginning  to  end 
1  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  would  not  disgrace  the  spirit 
of  Elizabeth  nor  the   talents  of  Cecil ;  that  it  might  have 
done   honour   to   the  moat   elevated   I'rincess   in   ponit  of 
character  and  talent  that  ever  existed   in  the  world ;  and 
that  it  might  have  done  honour  to  the  ablest  adviser  that 
the  ablest  Princess  ever  had,  at  any  period  or  in  any  country 
on  the  globe. 

Among  other  pan^aphs  in  that  letter  your  Lordships 
will  find  this  most  remarkable  eentence : — "  I  went  to  the 
Nabob  when  the  hour  of  his  death  approached,  and  asked 
him  to  whose  chaise  he  left  me.  lie  replied,  '  Apply  lo 
Mr.  Hastings  whenever  you  have  occasion  for  assistance  ;  he 
wili  befriend  you  when  I  am  no  more.' "  I  hope  that 
sentence  will  be  engraven  deep  in  the  memories  of  your 
Lor(lshi[)S.  I  hoi)c  that  through  the  medium  of  your  Lord- 
ships' memories  it  will  find  the  way  to  your  Lordships'  hearts. 
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isapk.itsb.  I  hope  that  that  sentence  will  never  he  absent  from  your 
minda  during  the  whole  investigation  of  this  important 
charge.  I  trust  that  you  will  call  upon  him  to  befriend  that 
Princess  in  the  manner  in  which  he  hefriended  her  then  to 
the  last  period  of  his  government,  or,  if  not,  that  you  will 
call  him  to  a  strict  and  nccunite  account — that  you  will  call 
upon  him  to  lay  such  clear  evidence  of  her  guilt  before  yon, 
a^  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  stupid  to  doubt  or  the  most 
ignorant  not  to  sec.  He  was  bonnd  by  every  tie  of  friendship, 
he  was  botmd  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  by  every  eentiment 
that  could  make  its  way  to  the  lienrt  of  man.  He  was  bound 
by  more  than  that.  Mr.  Hastings  liad  the  liohQla  contract 
green  in  his  recollection.  He  remembered,  as  your  Lord- 
shipa  will  find,  that  contract,  the  morning  of  which  rose  in 
avarice,  the  noon  of  which  shone  forth  in  extermination, 
and  the  evening  of  which  went  down  red  in  blood.  He 
remembered  the  gratitude  he  owed  Suja-nd-Dowl»  for 
having  been  a  participator  with  liini  in  those  acts  of  guilL 
He  recollected  that  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  guilt, 
iTi>on  those  principles  which  seenied  to  form  stronger  bands 
upon  his  mind  than  those  pure  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice  which  dictate  the  conduct  of  other  men;  and  there- 
fore your  Lordships  will  see  how  he  did  befriend  in  that 
period,  1775,  this  unfortunate  Princess.  He  communicated 
this  to  the  Council.  He  desired  their  opinion  upon  it.  The 
Council  desii^d  his  opinion  in  the  first  instance  He  writes 
to  the  following  purport : — 

Mr"  liut^  "  ^"  "*'  present  ivish  is  that  the  orders  of  the  Board  ma^r  ^  '"^  *^ 

iiunfiire-  may  obviate  or  remove  the  discredit  which  the  English  name  ina;  suffer 

t^Prin"  ''^  ^^  exercise,  or  even  the  public  appearance,  of  oppression  on  a  person 

cms"  Irtttr.  or  the  Begum's  rank,  character  and  sex." 

He  then  states  our  right  to  interfere,  the  Nawab  having 
called  for  the  assistance  of  our  Qovemment ;  and  then 
he  adds : — 

"  1  MU  therefore  of  opiaion,  and  I  recommend,  that  a  letter  be  written 
by  the  Board  to  Mr.  Biistow  commwding  hipi  to  remonstiate  to  the 


Nabob  Vizier  against  the  seizure  of  the  ffoods  as  his  own  original  pro- 
perty, which  he  received  from  his  mother  in  pavment  of  the  eleven  lacs 
atipulated  to  be  BO  made ;  to  insist  upon  the  Nabob's  receiving  them  in 


payment ;  and  that  he  either  admit  of  the  valuation  which  he  has  put 
upon  them,  or  that  he  allow  them  to  be  appraised  bj  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose  bj  both  parties;  end  that  Mr.  Bristow  be  further 
ordered  to  request  and  if  necessary  to  insist  in  the  name  of  this  Kovem- 
ment  that  tb«  Nabob  do  gnat  permission  to  the  Begum  to  repair  to 
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and  nride  witkin  Ksf  part  which  ihe  ra».j  cbooM  of  the  Coinpoiij'siBAFB.irM. 
tenitorie*."*  ,  —~ 

Your  Lordships  see  then  the  extraordinnry  production  of 
an  extraordinary  soil.  Your  Lordships  may  he  aatonished 
to  think  that  sentiments  eo  humane  and  virtuoua — eenti- 
tnenta  so  kind  and  protecting — could  spring  from  such  a  soil 
as  the  Rohilla  contract.  It  seems  ofi  if  the  order  of  nature 
had  been  for  a  moment  suspended.  "We  know  tliat  ;— 
"  Fard  genders  ptrd — from  tigers  tigerB  sprioff ; 
No  dove  is  hatch'd  beaeath  the  vulture's  wing." 

That  ia  not  more  heautiful  in  poetry  than  true  in  philo- 
sophy. For  a  moment  you  find  the  hiws  of  nature  sus- 
pended. But  though  suspended  for  a  time,  though  nature 
waa  driven  from  its  course,  your  Lordships  will  find  it 
again  return  to  \\a  own  channel,  you  ivill  find  the  same 
principle  which  dictated  the  conduct  of  the  Rohilln  war  in 
1773  again  revive  in  such  acts  of  atrocity  as  will  make 
your  Lordships  shudder.  You  will  find  it  dictating  the 
destruction,  ruin  and  pillaging,  of  these  Princesses.  My 
Lords,  I  must  pause  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  before 
I  come  to  state  how  this  man  returned  again  to  his  ancient 
course,  and  how  nature  was  only  expelled  ror  a  time  to  return 
with  greater  force  and  violence  to  that  course. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  addition  to  the  other  opinions  which  I  gave  to  your  Lora- 
shipa;  but  I  have  a  further  piece  of  evidence,  perhaps 
stronger  than  any  of  the  rest,  to  lay  before  your  Lordships, 
I  mean  the  opinion  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla  himself,  the  person  opjntoo  of 
interested.  He  says: — "Having  received  Uiese,"  viz.,  thej^];;!*' 
twenty-six  lacs  released  and  the  thirty  advanced,  "  I  re- 
nounce all  further  demands  upon  her."  Tlien,  upon  the  18th 
of  December,  1775,  Mr.  Bristow,  in  writing  to  the  Board, 
says, — "  Respecting  the  treaty  with  the  Begum,  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  her  complaining  of  its  not  being  abided 
by,  and  that  the  N'abob  does  her  great  injustice  in  disputing 
her  right  to  effects  which  she  wants  to  deliver  to  him ;  but 
he  asserts  them  to  he  his  property,  as  they  were  under  the 
charge  of  his  consnma."  t  Therefore  your  Lordships  observe 
the  only  question  here  is  under  whose  care  they  nre;  if 
under  the  care  of  his  khansaman  they  are  his ;  if  not,  your 


*  Hiaute  of  Hr.  Baitiiigs,  Srd  Jsnasr;.  n76.~rrintea  in  the  Uinntei  nf 
the  ETidence,  p.  448. 
t  EhinwMan,  a  hoaw-Htirard,  or  bntlar.—  IRIwm. 
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]iiAn.iTss.  Lordshipa  will  see  presently- he  admits  them  to  be  hen,  and 
only  deposited  in  one  of  the  buildings  adjoining  to  the 
Segum'a  palace.  He  says  "  he  aoknowledgea  her  right  to 
anything  in  truBt  with  her  own  servants,  but  all  other 
effeotB  belong  to  him."  Then,  my  Lords,  the  only  point  to 
ascertain  is  whether  those  things  were  in  trust  with  her  own 
servantB  or  no.  Your  Lordships  will  see  throughout  that 
they  were  in  trust  with  her  own  servants ;  and,  even  if  it 
were  not  produced  in  evidence  to  yoiir  Lordships,  the 
necessary  conclusion  from  the  facta  I  have  stated  must  be, 
that  they  were  in  trust  with  her  Bcrvants,  or  the  Wozir 
would  never  have  yielded  ihem. 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  there  is  but  one  other 
species  of  evidence  that  can  by  any  possibility  enforce  her 
right  to  the  treasures,  and  that  is  the  evidence  of  the  trans- 
Bvidencede-  action  itself.     I  have  already  stated  that  the  Wazir,  before 
t^«£!^s  t^^   interference   of  the    India   Company,    had    borrowed 
^^d^irtl    twenty-six    lacs    from    the    Princess   mother ;    for    which 
knnofft      twenty-six  lacs   it  will  appear  he  gave  his  bond.     It  will 
Ihetraeure.  appear  to  your  Lordships  that  he  not  only  gave  his  bond, 
but  also  gave  security  in  land.     Now  your  Lordships  need 
not  be  told  that   no  person  borrows  or  gives   security  for 
his  own  money,  therefore  the  evidentia  rei,  as  it  is  called 
among   lawyers — that  evidence  which  cannot  lie — that  evi- 
dence which  no  cross-examination  can  twist — that  evidence! 
which  no  possibility  can  defeat — that  evidence  is  so  strong 
and  BO  clear  that  you  must  draw  this  concludon  in  your 
minds,  that  this  property  belonged  to  the  Princess  and  not 
to  the  Wazir. 

My  Lords,  I  have  thus  reasoned  from  the  lowest  species 
of  presumption,  the  possession  of  the  property,  to  the  highest 
species  of  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  transaction  admits 
of,  in  a  regular  climax,  and  am  Rure  your  Lordships  will  be 
of  opinion  that  this  climax  of  reasoning  in  evidence  is  not 
less  sound  and  less  conclusive  to  the  mind  and  understanding 
than  a  climax  is  beautiful  and  conclusive  in  rhetoric.  With 
these  observations  I  leave  the  title  of  the  younger  Princess, 
perfectly  certain  that  there  is  not  a  better  title  among  any 
of  your  Lordships  to  your  hereditary  estates  than  the  title 
she  had  to  those  treasures. 
^pjjtro'  My  Lords,  the  next  question  is  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
PriDon*.  perty  of  the  elder  Princess.  The  property  of  the  elder 
Frineess  has  not  been  so  often  disputed ;  and,  although  it  has 
been  pillaged  and  taken  away,  yet  there  has  never  been  a 
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doubt  raised  with  regRrd  to  the  authenticity  of  her  property : "  a»«-  itm. 
therefore  all  I  shall  trouble  your  LorclBhipa  with  upon  that 
head  ia  oa  extract  from  Mr.  Hastings'  answer  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  speaka  in  the  foUowing  words :  — 

"  She  (the  Nabob's  mother),  was  suffered  to  demand,  and  acttuUy  to 
e»ct,  npoD  the  Nabob  an  increase  erf  jaghires  to  ten  timJei  the  amoimt  of 
the  iocotne  ivhich  had  been  settled  upon  the  old  Besum  by  her  deceased 
■oil  SuJa-ud-Dowla,  for  the  mEunteoance  of  heraelf  and  the  ouinerous 
femilj  and  dependents  of  her  late  husband  Sufda  Jung." 

,So  that  your  Lordships  see,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Hostinza  himself,  that  Suffdar  Jung  had  settled  a  jagir 
upon  the  eQer  Princess,  for  the  muntenance  of  bis  fotnily 
and  dependants. 

My  Lords,  this  brings  me  to  the  beginnine  of  the  third  I>f^*WJl* 
paragraph ;  and  from  tho  third  to  the  seventh  paragraph  I  iw  RumA- 
stated  to  your  Lordships  were  contained  all  tho  allegations  ^^^,^r° 
respecting  the  guarantees  to  the  younger  Princess.     It  will  "i""*"' 
be  necessary  that  I  should  state  to  your  Lordships,  for  the 
purpose  of  your  clearly  understanding  it,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  at  the  some  time  the  solemnity  of  it,  the  nature  of 
these  guarantees.     On  the  15th  of  October,  1776,  the  East 
India   Company  entered  into  a  guarantee,  confirming  tho 
younger  Fnncess  in  all  her  property : — 

"  1,  Aioff-ul-DotrU  Baba^re,  engage  and  gire  this  written  agreement,  Apeenisnt 
TO., — I  have  now  taken  from  my  mother  30  Inoa  of  rupeei  on  acoount  of  D(iJMn^  "''' 
the  present,  and  26  laca  on  account  of  former  debts,  in  specie,  goods, 
Jewels,  elephants,  cameb,  &c.,  A^m  the  patrimony  of  ray  father,  and  have 
no  hirther  claim  on  ber.  Having  received  this  through  the  English 
chiefs,  I  renoanoe  all  Author  demands  on  her.  I  also  engage  that  I 
will  never  molest  my  mother  in  the  eoioyment  of  the  iaghirea,  gunges, 
cullodanils,  gardens,  or  the  mints  of  Oude,  Fyzabad,  &c.,  conferred  on 
ber  by  the  late  blessed  Nabob;  but  will  leave  her  in  the  full  poBsession 
of  them  daring  her  lifetime.  As  long  as  my  mother  lives  I  will  give 
her  no  troubls  on  account  of  them'i  she  shall  collect  whatever  appears  to 
be  due  from  the  sajd  jaghires  by  her  own  people  :  I  will  not  obstruct  it. 
When  my  mother  goes  on  her  pilgrimage,  she  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
jaghires.  Sic  under  the  charge  of  whomsoever  she  pleases;  it  is  entirely 
at  ber  ojition  :  f  will  not  oppose  it.  Whether  she  resides  here  or  goes 
on  her  pilgrimage,  the  jaghires,  &c,  shall  remain  in  her  possession,  and 
no  person  shall  on  any  occasion  obstruct  or  molest  her  therein.  To 
whomsoever  my  mother  shall  give  charge  of  the  jaghires,  &c.,  1  will  on 
«vei7  occasion  protect  and  assist  him ;  and  when  she  goes  on  her  pilgri* 
majte  she  is  at  liberty  to  take  with  her  such  of  her  slaves,  women  and 
goods,  as  she  thinks  proper.  I  will  not  molest  her  nor  will  1  give 
any  trouble  to  Jewar  Ally  Khan,  Bahadxe  Ally  Khan,  Nuhaut  Ally 
Knan,  Sbegoon  Ally  Kban,  or  to  the  taveldarries,  by  any  demand  on 
tbem.  My  mother  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleases  therein  :  she  is  tbe 
mistress.  For  tbe  observance  of  tiiese  Articles  I  give  God  and  bis 
Prophet,  tbe  twelve  Imaums,  tbe  fourteen  Maowoona :  and  the  Engbsh 
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iSAFK-iTBS-chieft  SM  joined  in  this  engagemeDt.  Further,  I  will  not  in  fiituM 
—  demand  any  loon  from  mj  mother.  I  have  no  clum  on  her,  nor  will 
Ouanuitce  I  ever  deviate  from  this  engagement.  Should  I  act  coatraiy  thereto, 
ot  the  Com-  it  may  be  suppofed  that  I  am  estranged  fh>m  the  English  chien  and  the 
'**"'''  Comuanv.   I  have,  accordingly,  given  thit  as  a  coulnanima  to  leniain  ■•  a 

Accordingly,  my  Lords,  the  Eogliah  ohiefa  became  guaran- 
tees to  this  kanlnama,  under  all  toe  ceremonies  and  all  the 
Bolemnitiee  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  imposed  upon  him- 
self by  AsofF-ud-DowIa  : — "  The  English  chiefs  are  guaran- 
tees  for   the   observance   of    these    articles — no  one   shall 
molest  her."*     Your  Lordships  will  see  in  the  sequel  who 
did  molest  her. 
v}i^|i!?g!j        My  Lords,  I  have  concluded  everything  that  is  neceBsary 
^Jjjw*     respecting  the  guarantee,  and  have  now  got  to  the  eighm 
paragraph  of  the  Article,  where  your  Lordships  will  find  the 
allegations  respecting  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  upon  this  busi- 
ness.    In  the  year  1778,  Asoff-ud-Dowla  molested  his  grand- 
mother, the  elder  Princess,  in  the  possession  of  her  prtmerty. 
Hidf^tuT'  ^°  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary,  as  Mr.  Middle- 
to  Fjubod.  ton  thought,  that  be  should  make  a  journey  to  Fyznbod. 
Your  Lorasbips  will  find  that,  after  his  journey  to  Fyzabnd, 
he  bad  occasion  to  change  his  opinion,  and,  instead  of  acting 
in  a  manner  the  Wazir  approved  of,  to  inforce  the  demands 
that  the  Wozir  bad  represented  to  him  as  legal,  he  found, 
upon  the  representation  of  the  Princess,  that  the  demands 
^iMrre-    the  Wftzir  was  making  were  unreasonable.     The  consequence 
viththe*^    of  the  journey  then  was  this — that  Mr,  Middleton  began  a 
°°"'       correspondence  with  the  Board,  and  that  in  that  correspon- 
dence with  the  Board  at  Calcutta,  he  set  forth  the  rights  of 
the  elder  Princess  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  Board 
that  they  ought  to  interfere  in  favour  of  her  rights.     What 
respects  her  rights  comes  in  the  subsequent  panigraph ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  your  Lordships  understand  the 
reasons  of  this  interference  of  Mr.  Hastings,  without  stating 
now  the  cause  of  Mr.  Middlcton's  visit  to  the  court  of  Fyza- 
bad.     In  consequence  of  those  letters  Mr,  Hastings  and  the 
Board  express  themselves  thus  — there  was  likewise  a  disous- 
sion  about  the  property  of  the  younger  Princess  at  the  same 
time: — 

^!a^'        "  ^'"'  «apect  to  the  Bow  Begum  (that  is  the  younger  ftinceaa),  her 
Idc*  tlut      grievances  come  before  aa  on  a  very  different  footing.    She  is  entitled  to 

UMJODIIgeT  

*  Prinled  in  the  "MiDnWt  of  (he  Erideiice,"  Sec,  p.  441. 
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our  proteMioEi  by  an  act  not  Bought  bf  na,  but  solicited  by  the  Nabob  iGAfB.iTss. 

hiinielf ;  and  giaoted  ia  compUuic«  witb  his  and  her  request.    We  there-        

fore  emponet  and  direcrt  you  to  afford  ypur  support  and  protection  to  her,  JhJ'^JiiS 
in  Um  due  maintenaitce  of  all  the  rights  she  posaeasea  in  virtue  of  the  treat;  t«  &Vm' 
executed  betweea  her  and  her  son,  uader  the  guarantee  of  the  Compaujr,  Craupanj. 
and  against  everj  attempt  that  maj  be  direbtlj  or  indirectlf  made  to 
infriDge  them."* 

This  part  of  Mr.  Middleton'e  proceeding  regards  the 
mother  of  Aeoff-ud-Dowln ;  and  your  Lordships  see  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Bimrd  at  Cal- 
cutta, delivered  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  clearly  intitled 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee  upon  the  part  of  t^ie  Com- 
pany. At  this  time,  it  is  neceasary  to  observe,  that  the  Council 
oon^ted  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Barwell,  Mr.  Francis  ami 
Mr.  Wheler.  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell  drew  together; 
and,  therefore,  even  if  there  bad  been  any  dispute  in  the 
Council  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Hastings'  casting  vote  carried 
the  questioD  in  the  way  that  he  thought  iit  Mr.  Hastings 
is  not  contented  witb  the  transactions  that  appear  upon  the 
public  records  respecting  this  matter;  but  ne  thinks  it  essen- 
tial that  his  name  and  authority  should  stand  particularly 
forth  to  the  Nawab  in  support  of  the  rights,  both  of  the 
younger  and  elder  PriDcess-  Accordingly,  in  a  letter,  the 
date  of  which  I  have  stated  to  your  Loraahips  before — a 
letter  of  the  3d  of  April,  1778 — which,  when  your  Lord- 
ships hear  it  stated,  you  will  consider  as  a  monument  of 
something  the  most  eztraordinaiTi  when  you  compare  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  transactions  whi<»  I  have  to  lay  before  you, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  imagination  to  conceive —  it 
is  a  letter  which  J  beg  may  be  deeply  eogravea  upon  your 
Lordships'  memories ;  as  well  as  that  other  letter  which  I 
have  stated  to  your  Lordshipe  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
business — Mr.  Hastings  writes  as  follows : — 

"  1  have  received  information  through  a  vanetj  of  chaDDels  of  several  Bli  letter  to 
meaeures  adopted  bj  your  Eicellenoj  respecting  the  two  Beguma  and  ^j^j^ln 
others."  behalf  of  the 

^hUoTtbe 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  here,  that  Mr,  Hastings  thinks  ^*™~* 
the  family  of  the  late  Nawab  is  worthy  his   peculiar  interfe- 
rence and  protection  ;  and  I  beg,  when  your  Lordships  come 
to  read  this,  with  what  you  have  upon  your  table  delivered  as 

*  See  the  entire  letter,  printed  in  the  "  UinutM  of  Ibe  Eridence,"  &&, 
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i>  APB.1T6S.  a  record  and  lUiBwered  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  you  will  con- 
ti-ast  it  with  the  foul  aaperaions  in  that  record. 

"  It  u  not  without  the  deepeit  regret  tbMl  find  my lelf  undei  the  neces- 
■itj  of  iDterfering  in  niftttera  of  so  delicate  a  n&ture ;  yet  the  fneodahip  I 
bear  to  your  Ezcellency,  and  the  honour  of  my  emplt^wa,  vhoH  con- 
nexion with  you  is  such  that  every  act  oF  your  govenunent  that  ather 
increaBet  or  diminishea  your  reputation  affects  theirg  in  the  aame  way, 
obliges  me  to  point  them  out  to  you,  and  to  give  my  Bentitnents  thereon 


without  the  least  reaerve.  1  n  the  flnit  place,  the  Begum  four  grandmother 
complains  that  tout  Excellency  has  deprived  her  of  the  allowance  esta- 
blished by  tiie  late  Nabob  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fiunily  he  left 


behind  him,  and  you  have  returned  the  laghirea  and  emoluments  of  all 
her  gervants  and  immediate  dependants  \  that  you  have  made  no  suitable 
provision  for  the  late  Nabob's  women  and  children.'and  entirely  neglected 
their  education ;  that  you  suffer  your  favouritta  to  infringe  her  rights  and 
to  insult  your  relatione ;  and,  instead  of  giving  her  and  them  any  redtcM, 
that  yon  appear  to  connive  at  and  secretly  encourage  them  in  such 
conduct,  by  which  means  she  is  Bult}ect«d  to  the  fp'eatest  mortifications 
and  indignities.  These  are  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  AUea 
Begum,  your  (jrandmother.  Those  alleged  by  Bow  Begum,  your  mother, 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  of  unkind  treatment  from  you,  and  of  your  with- 
holding from  her  oert«in  Jaghires  and  rights  which  ahe  it  entiUed  to  by 
the  gift  of  tiie  lat«  Nkbob.  The  duty  of  children  towards  parents  is 
enjoined  by  all  laws,  and  the  breach  of  it  condemned  by  all  nations.  This 
is  a  general  objigation  which  is  binding  on  all  mankind."* 

Mr.  Hut;  My  Lords,  there  cannot  be  a  truer  priDciple  of  moralityt 
iSSifSn"  there  cannot  be  a  principle  expressed  more  clearly  and  better 
iui»' piety,  to  go  tfl  your  Lordships'  heart«  and  understandinge,  it  ie 
impoBsible  for  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity  to  have 
had  a  ray  of  perspicuity  shot  into  his  mind  more  clear  thau 
Mr.  ITaatings  expresses  himself  with  upon  this  oecoaion.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  some  providence  had  shot  into  hie  mind 
this  transient  gleam  of  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
your  Lordships  to  contrast  it  with  bM  that  went  before  and 
all  that  follows  after.  Contrast  the  beauty  of  virtue  with 
the  deformity  of  vice;  contrast  the  perspicuity  of  a  man 
when  speaking  the  language  of  virtue  with  the  tortuous, 
serpentine,  unintelligible,  obscure, defence  mode  forthc  Rohilla 
contract ;  or  with  the  more  ridiculous,  contemptible,  falsi- 
fying, exaggerated,  colluding,  inconclusive,  justification,  be 
made  of  the  injuries  he  did  to  Cheyt  Sing.  IF  your  Lord- 
ships contrast  theee,  you  will  only  be  roused  to  a<Jditional 
Tengeanco  against  the  man  who  can  express  sentiments  of 
virtue  with  such  purity,  and  yet  conduct  liiniself  throughout 
life  in  bo  extraordinary  a  manner.     This,  however,  is  the 
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lust  production  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  line  of  virtue,  YouruAFs.i7SB. 
Lordships  saw  hia  Bentjmeiite  before,  in  1775,  with  regard 
to  the  younger  Princess ;  you  see  his  sentiments  now  in 
177S,  with  regard  to  both  the  Frinccsscs.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  this  is  the  last  mild  progeny  of  the  vulture's 
nest 

Your  LordBhips  will  find  "  pard  again  genders  pard — from 
tigers  tigers  spring ;"  that  cause  and  eneot  return  to  their 
order ;  that  the  system  of  philosophy  which  guides  the  uni- 
Terse  is  once  more  restored ;  and  that  that  man  who  could 
contrive  such  things  expresses  himself  in  the  only  language 
that  the  contriver  of  such  things  is  capable  of  expressing  him- 
self in.  I  leave  that  upon  this  ground,  that  I  am  sure  when 
your  Lordships  contrast  the  purity  of  those  sentiments  with  the 
obscurity,  the  wickedness,  tne  malignity,  the  perfidy,  the  vio- 
lence, the  want  of  faith,  the  want  of  humanity  and  morality, 
which  belong  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the  composition  of 
that  man,  that  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me,  that  he  who 
knew  ao  well  how  to  act  right,  could  only  act  wrong  from 
the  most  scandalous,  wicked  and  malicious,  motlvea 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  charge  which  P»rt«™«ih 
respects  the  guarantee  to  the  elder  Princess,  and  your  Lord-  ommitee 
ships  will  find  that  there  is  almost  as  much  nicety  in  the  dis-  ^'^^'^' 
cua«oa  of  this  part  of  her  guarantee  as  there  was  nicety  in  the 
discussion  of  Uiat  part  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  property 
of  the  younger  Princess.     It  is  necessary,  however,  as  it  has 
been  disputed,  that  I  state  it  to  your  Lordships  with  some 
degree  of  particularity.     I  have  stated  already  the  object  of 
IVIr.  Middleton's  journey  to  Oude,  in  the  year  1778,  and  I 
shall  be  able,  I  think,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  state  the 
conclusion  of  that  journey,  and  to  establish  the  rights  of 
the  elder  Princess   upon  the  same  clear  foundation  of  the 
guarantee  of  the   India  Company  that  I  have    9stabhshed 
those  of  the  younger  Princess.      Mr.  Middleton  writes  to 
the  Board,  upon  the  27th  of  January,  1778: — 

"  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with  thorpermiMion  to  wnotify  the  agreement,  teller  of 
in  Uie   manner  the    Begum  requires,  in  ray  public  chancier.    I  hare  ton  S  to!*" 
HAared  Ae  Rutqect  to  the  Nuob  for  hia  consideration  and  approval,  coudoQ  i«- 
but  I  have  Kttlo  eipeotation  that  he  will  of  bis  own  accord  acquieece  in  oMnnund- 
the  Begum's  propoeitions,  however  moderate  and  reaaonable  they  may  ^^"ti^' 
appear ;  and  it  he  should,  his  assent  alone,  without  the  ratification  and  etder  Prln- 

Emrantw  of  the  English,  will  not  be  accept«d  as  any  kind  of  eecuri^  "**■ 
J  tile  Begum.     If,  however,  bis  Excellency  approves  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  ^vea  them  the  sanction  of  his  aignsAire,  I  apprehend  there 
will  be  no  impropriety  in  my  becoming  a  nire^  for  their  pmormance :  in 
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UAFB.17BS.  which  case  the  diiect  interpoaitioii  of  tiie  HaBoiuable  Bowd  will  not 
—       be  necessftry."* 

Your  Lordships  observe,  then,  that  the  proposition  Mr. 
Middlcton  makes  is  this: — "If,  however,  his  Excellency 
approves  of  theae  propositions,  and  gives  them  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  signature  (that  is  the  condition),  I  apprehend 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  my  becoming  a.  surety 
for  their  jierformance,  in  which  case  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  tlie  Honourable  Board  will  not  be  necessary." 

Your  Lordships  observe,  then,  that  the  signature  of  the 
Nawab  is  the  condition.  If  the  Nawab  gives  his  Bignature, 
Mr.  Middleton  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  wUl  be  no 
necessity  for  their  interference,  but  his  security  alone  will  do. 
The  Board,  upon  the  23d  of  March,  1778,  writes  in  the 
following  terms : — "  We  approve  of  the  means  you  have 
taken  to  con<uliate  the  differences  that  have  arisen  with 
the  former  (that  is  the  elder  Begum). "f  The  question 
therefore  is,  what  are  the  means  ?  The  means  that  I 
have  stated  to  your  Lordships  are,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  become  security  or  guarantee,  through  the  Resi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  maintiuning  her  in  her  rights,  and 
that  that  should  depend  upon  the  signature  of  the  Nawab. 
The  only  question  then  is,  whether  the  condition  prece- 
dent —whether  the  Kawab  who  is  to  enter  into  that  condition 
fulfilled  the  conditions  or  no ;  now  the  best  evidence  of  tbe 
fulfilment  of  that  condition  is,  what  tbe  Nawab  himself  does 
upon  the  subject. 

Your  Lordships  will  find,  in  the  Consultation  of  the  3d 

of  April,   1780,  proceedings  relative  to  this  nutter,  which, 

thougn  ihlling  at  a  period  of  two  years  later  than  the  time  the 

treaty  was  entered  into,  I  must  necessarily  explain  to  your 

Lordships.     It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Middleton,  whose 

duty  it  was  to  transmit  tlus  caulnama  or  agreement  to  tJie 

Board,  did  tronsoiit  it  to  the  Board.     If  he  cUd,  it  has  not 

come  to  our  knowledge  at  the  period  of  time  it  was  entered 

into.     But  a  variety  of  transactions  bad  taken  place  on  the 

part  of  the   Warir  with  regard   to    bis  jasiroars,  or  tlie 

Orauuio^  persons  who  held  landed  estates  of  him,  which   the  Board 

JbjFwiinR  thought   it  necessary  to  interfere  in.     Accordingly,  in  the 

p<d^to      year   1780,  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Purling,  who  VM  at  that 
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time  Kendent  at  Oude,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  thaiu 
tDatter,  and  to  tmiiBinit  to  them  everything  tbnt  appeared 
as  documents  in  the  office  at  Lucknow  relative  to  tbeec 
subjects.  Among  others,  he  transmits  those  with  respect 
(o  the .  elder  Princess ;  and  your  Lordships  will  find,  in  a 
letter  of  the  3d  of  April,  1780,  the  following  words : — 

"  With  reap«ct  to  the  JBghirea,  we  are  not  competeat  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  retaiaing  or  yielding  them  back  to  their  proprietora,  not 
KDOwing  who  they  we;  and  we  deBire  thkt  you  will  afford  us  every 
iDfarmation  in  your  power  relative  to  this  point." 
In  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Purling,  on  the  QOth  of  April, 
1780,  sends  a  letter  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta,  stating  an 
account  of  the  jagirs  belonging  to  the  elder  princess ;  and 
Mr.  Purling'it  remarks  arc  upon  it,*  He  sends  at  the  same  k. 
time  a  translation  of  a  copy  of  an  agreement,  under  the  sL^'t^^' 
seal  and  signature  of  Mr.  Middleton,  to  all  the  particulars  of  J^^^^ 
which  he  ei^ages  to  procure  a  treaty  from  the  Nawab  Asoff-  JJ?™'*^ 
ud-DowIa  after  hia  arrival,  and  that  he  will  sign  it  Then  fol-  " 
lows  the  treaty.f  Upononesidethereiaademandmade;  upon 
tlie  other  side  there  is  the  demand  answered.  This  treaty  is 
not  only  material  on  account  of  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
elder  Princess,  but  it  is  excessively  material  to  that  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  chaise,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  deceased  Prince  SutFdar  Jung,  and 
the  women  and  children  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  agtunst  whom 
such  things  were  commilted  as  will  make  your  Lordships 
shudder  when  you  bear  them.  The  second  article  is, 
that  "  when  the  N^abob  shall  airive,  I  (Mr.  Middleton)  will 
procure  suitable  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  ladies  of  the 
zenana  and  the  children  of  the  late  Nabob  Sujah-ul-Dowlah, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  paid."  The  sixth  is  that  "  I 
(Mr.  Middleton)  will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Nabob 
the  sum  of  116,000  rupees,  on  account  of  thepurchase  of 
Metchee  Bonhau  and  tbe  house  of  Sahebjee,  and  the  fort 
of  the  GoBsein,  with  the  land  and  garden,  and  the  bamdery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Goomy,  and  bazaar  and  garden  of  the 
house  of  Mahoaivin,  and  the  bouse  of  Beny  Pcrsaud  at 
Lucknow ;  all  of  which  the  Nabob  Asoph-ul-Dowlah  has 
assumed  possession  of,"  To  which  the  Wazir  answered — 
"  I  have  passed  a  bond,  payable  in  six  months,  for  115,000 
rupees,  for  the  price  of  the  houses ;  and,  God  wilUng,  I  will 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minnlct  of  the  ETJdence,"  p.  480,  and  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  38. 
t  Printed,  u  ahore,  ff.  MUiTl,  and  Anendiz,  ^  ST. 
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uAia.\n».  pay  the  amount  when  it  Bhall  become  due."     The  preceding 
article  is,  that  "  I  (Mr.  Middleton)  will,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Xabob,  procure  Viztcr  Gunge  and  the  garden  of  Sepoy 
Daud  Khaun,  or  their   equivalent,  for  the   fiegum."      To 
wliioh  the  Wazir  likewise  agrees  on  the  other  eide.     The 
tliird   article   is — "  That   the   TeBtivals   (Sbaddee)  and    the 
marriagea  of  the  children  of  the  late  Nabob  Sujah-ul-Dowlah," 
— these  were  persons  of  such  rank  that  the  question  was, 
whether  the  son  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  the  Prince  of  the  king- 
dom, or  the  mother  and  grundmotlier  of  the  Prince  of  the  king- 
dom, should  have  the  care,  and  the  education  and  the  dis- 
position in  marriage,  of  these  families  of  children, — "  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Begum.     Whenever  she  thinks  proper, 
she  shall  marry  them;  and,  if  the  Begum  shall  go  on  a 
pilgrimage,    she  shall  have    the    authority   to  appoint  and 
settle   their    marriages.      And   whatever   money    shall   be 
necessary  for  these  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  ^e  Nabob," 
To  which  the  Nawab  likewise  i^ees  on  the  other  side.    The 
Tre^        seventh  arUcle  is — "  That  I  will  settle  with  the  Nabob  the 
iKe^nb,  allowances  to  be  made  in  ready  money  to  the  ladies  of  the 
te«i^?Hio  ^61'wi'*  fiid  others  speciiicd  in  the  following  account."     That 
Engiiih.      likewise  is  agreed  to  by  the  Nawab.     And  then  it  concludes 
tbuH — "  The  English  are  guarantees  to  the  above  eugi^e- 
mente  as  long  as  the  Begums  shall  exist."     Your  Lordships 
then   see   that   nil    that   was   requisite   to   prove   that   this 
guarantee  was  complete  is  now  proved,  nnmcly,  the  assent  of 
the  Nawab,  whose  asBcnt  and  signature  was  the  only  condition 
ujwn  which  it  rested. 
Mr.HMt-         I   liave   read   to   your   Lordships    the   kaulnama,   regu- 
tll^^D    larly  tmosmitted — I  have  read  the  date  of  that  kuulnama 
SmJ^m^  — I  have  read  the  period  into  which  it  came  into  Mr.  Hastings' 
of\h?t^y  pOBsession— if  it  did  not  come  before — namely,  in  the  begin- 

S™wto"  °'"S  °^  *^*'  y*'^   1780.       I    therefore   put   Mr.   Hastings 
okDow.     completely  in  possession  of  all  that  Mr.  Middleton  did  at 
Fyzabod  in  1778,  previous  to  his  journey  to  Lucknow.     I 
vest  him,  therefore,  with  all  the  responsibility  of  the  know- 
ledge of  that  treaty  being  made  and  existing,  the  only  cou- 
probabuit]'  dition  on  which  that  rested  having  been  fulfiDed.     Whether 
b^at&m  Mr.  Hastings  had  any  communication  of  this  treaty  or  no,  at 
■wMBof  the  an  earlier  period,  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  say.     All  that  I 
can  say  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  charge,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  chaise,  and  in  the  course  of  every  charge  that  is  to 
succeed  this,  your  Lordships  will  find  such  strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  at  different  times  Buppresa 
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eTerytbiog  which  he  thought  mnterial  to  be  suppreeeed  and  is  apk.  1788. 
kept  from  tho  eyes  of  the  Cumpnuy  and  the  Board  that  '~' 
ho  wad  acting  with  that  your  Lurdebipe  will  doubt  ex- 
tremely whether,  when  we  do  not  produoc  a  paper  at  the 
time  when  it  should  have  been  executed  and  produced, 
Mr.  Hastings  may  not  neverthelees  have  been  in  poeseeeion 
of  that  paper. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  gone  through  the  first  part  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  crime.  I  have  established  the  rights 
of  the  Princesses  of  Oudo.  I  have  established  the  guarantees 
of  the  English  Company  in  support  of  these  rights,  to  both 
the  one  and  tho  other.  I  therefore  now  leave  both  these 
Princesses  in  complete  and  absolute  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty, guaranteed  by  the  India  Company. 

The  next  part  that  J  am  to  state  to  your  Lordships  are  Duties  or 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Hastings.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  loi^ » 
waste  much  of  your  Lordships'  time  upon  thoso  duties  which  q^J^J^ 
attached  upon  him  as  Governor  Gener^.     Your  Lordships  umnnor 
know  the  taanner  in  which  he  was  invested  with  that  great  m'S!'*^'' 
authority,  a  circumstance  which  I  confess  makes  bis  crimes 
in  the  view  I  take  of  them  bear  much  harder  upon  him. 
He  was   not  the  choice  of  an  individual ;  he  was  not  the 
person  who  was  brought  forth  from  particular  private  favour ; 
it  could  not  be  said  that  court  intrigue  put  Mr.  Hastinga 
at  the  head  of  India.     Mr.  Hnstinge  was  appointed  to  his 
situation  of  Governor  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commone, 
of  Great  Briton,  in  Parliament  assembled,  in  the  highest 
functions  of  their  legislative  capacity,  uniting  all  their  legis- 
btive  wisdom ;  tho  two  braochee  of  the  legislature  uniting 
with  the  executive  power — the  third  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture— to   confer  upon  that   man   the   greatest   power   and 
authority  that  was  ever  vested  in  the  liands  of  any  British 
subject.     Has  not  then  that  legislature  which  now  stands 
present   either  in  reality  or  in  idea,  which  I  now  address 
m  different  parts  of  this  House,  and  which  I  address  even 
upon  the  throne  in  my  mind's  eye — has  it  not  a  fight  to  Hurtspon- 
call  to  n  strict  account  that  man  who  was  so  honourably  p^llui^it. 
^jpointed?      If  a  man  is  appointed  by  court  intrigue — if 
a  man  is  appointed  by  personal  favour — if  by  the  particular 
friendship   of    a  minister — if  the   particular   friendship   of 
the  ICing  should  select  this  or  that  man  to  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty — and  he  should  ill  disobuge  it,  lie  is 
responsible,  and  gravely  responsible,  to  his  country  for  the 
trust  which  he  has  so.  ill  disgorged.     But  if  an  individual 
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ntAfB.i7B8.  should  bo  appointed  ho  honourably  as  tbia  man  was,  by  the 
solemn  decision  of  Parliament,  discussiog  hie  natno  and  contem- 
plating bis  character — vesting  in  him  such  a  trust  as  I  have 
described — your  Lordahipa  will  think  that  that  man  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  wary.  And  if  he  has  misconducted  him- 
self) yonr  Lordships  will,  no  donht,  when  you  shall  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  him,  view  him  in  the  exalted  tight  I 
have  stated,  and  view  the  dignity  and  honour  in  whim  he 
was  placed,  with  the  di^race  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and 
the  misery  he  has  made  others  suffer.  With  regaid  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  Governor  General,  he  was  bound  to  do 
everything  for  the  interest  of  the  India  Company  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  others ;  he  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
guarantees  of  the  India  Company ;  he  was  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  the  allies  of  the  India  Company ;  he  was  bound, 
as  far  as  regards  this  charge,  to  take  care  that  no  person, 
and  particularly  that  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  should  infringe  the 
PnmuAs  rights  of  these  Princesses.  This  ie  not  all ;  for  Mr.  Hastings 
has  contrived  to  heap  upon  lumself  other  re^mnsibilities, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
niBfoidcie-  paragraphs.  In  the  first  place,  your  Lordships  have  heard 
poirn-bT  of  the  illegal  delegation  to  go  to  Benares  andOude.  It  will 
iiigi.  "''  ^  unnecessary  fur  me  to  enter  at  large  into  that  subject 
again.  I  will  merely  state  one  or  two  arguments  which 
occur  to  me,  why  this  delegation  must  necessarily  be  illegal. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  your  Lordships  have  heard 
read.  In  the  next  place,  the  act  gives  no  such  power ;  but 
vests  the  Governor  General  and  Count^,  as  a  body  politic  to 
transact  their  business,  alt^ether  incapable  of  separating 
themselves  or  going  to  difl&ent  parts  of  the  Company  is 
possessions  in  India.  And  if  any  proof  were  necessary  to 
support  that,  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  empowering  the 
Governor  Genera],  now  in  India,  to  go  to  distant  settlements, 
is  another  strong  proof  that  the  act  gave  no  such  power. 
But,  besides  that,  tnere  is  another  reason  which  shows  that 
this  delegation  could  not  possibly  he  lend.    There  were  four 

K-sOQS  appointed  of  the  Council  at  Bengal  over  Bengal, 
bar  and  Orissa,  with  a  superintending  power  over  the 
other  settlements,  but  with  no  power  of  going  thither  They 
were  bound  to  do  it  altt^ether.  If  any  were  absent,  the 
remiumng  persons  were  to  do  it ;  but  one  person  could  not 
execute  uie  duty  at  one  place  and  another  at  another  place. 
Far  less  could  they  do  this  upon  any  principles  of  reason. 
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The^  could  not  possibly  cotne  into  an  agreement  to  yield  up  iiiAFB.iTaB. 
their  opinion  to  one  another.  Suppoee  any  of  the  learned 
persons  who  preside  over  the  laws  of  this  country,  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  justice  which  surround  this  hall,  were  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  any  of  their  brethren,  or  all  of  the 
court,  that  whatever  they  determined  upon  such  a  case  they 
would  agree  to,  whether  absent  or  present,  giving  their 
conscience  and  opinion  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  trust 
into  the  hands  of  another,  would  not  Ihnt  be  a  crime  upon 
the  face  of  it,  and  such  as  must  ia  the  nature  of  it  be 
illegal  ?  There  is  no  earthly  difference  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  and  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  that  respect.  Therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  by  doing  this  illegal  act,  and  in  the  next 
place,  if  it  had  been  legal,  Mr.  Hastings  vested  himself  with 
additional  responsibility,  putting  himself  out  of  his  place. 
And  therefore  for  whatever  be  did,  in  that  situation,  he  is  to 
be  called  upon  to  answer  on  a  stricter  nnd  more  minute 
investigation. 

The  next  thing  Mr.  Hastings  did,  which  clothes  him  with  Benwnd- 
additional  responsibility,  was  the  appointment  of  his  own  currodbV 
agent  to  the  court  of  Lucknow— professedly  his  own  flgent"|l^"^ 
— and  the  withdrawing  the  agent  or  Resident  of  the  India  J^wn^^pi 
Company.     Your  Lordships  have  already  heard  of  a  simitar  MLu^now. 
transaction  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Benares.     The  same 
transaction  took  place  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Oude ;  and 
it  took  place  upon  a  very  extmordinary  and  singular  occasion, 
at  a  singular  time,  and  in  a  very  singular  manner.     Your 
Lordships  will  observe  that,  on   the  21st   of  May,   1781, 
Mr.  Hastings  determined  to  go  to  Lucknow,  and  the  minute 
TeslJDg  him  with  the  power,  and  the  credentials,  followed 
soon  after.     It  happened  upon  that  very  day  be  sets  forib, 
in  consultation,  bis   reasons  (which   I  shall  have    occasion 
to  allude  to  hereafter)  for  going  to  Lucknow ;   npon  that 
very  day  he  determines  to  recall  Mr,  Bristow,     Now  it  is  Sr'iM^iow' 
here    necessary  for  the  understanding  the   subject    that  I 
should  state  to  your  Lordships  the  history  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sesidents  to  Oude.     Your  Lordships  will  find  that 
Mr.  Middleton  was  Keddent  at  Oude  in  the  year  1774; 
that  Mr.  Bristow.  by  the  special  appointment  of  the  court 
of  Directors,  was  appointed  in  December  of  that  year  to  be 
Resident  at  Oude ;    that   he  was  recalled   upon  the  2d  of 
December,  1776,  and  Mr.  Middleton  was  appointed    again 
to  succeed  him  in  December,  1776;  that  Mr.  Middleton 
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li xra.mc.  teeHgaed  the  Residency  in  1779;  that  Mr.  Purling  wae 
Appointed  in  1779,  and  recalled  in  September,  1780;  that 
Mr.  Bristow  was  egiun  appointed  in  September,  1760.  And 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state  the  transaotion  of  this 
appcnntment  There  is  a  long  debate  in  the  Council  whether 
Mr.  Bristow  should  not  be  appointed,  in  consequence  of  an 
order,  which  he  himself  carried  with  him  from  England,  of 
the  court  of  Directors,  to  beKesident  at  the  oourt  of  Oude. 
This  was  Buapeuded  for  some  time.  Mr.  Frauoia  brought  the 
matter  forward.  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  violent,  hostile  and 
adverse,  minute  to  Mr.  Francis,  stating  the  time  to  be  impro- 
per. The  Council  than  consbted  of  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Wheler, 
^  Fyre  Coote,  Mr.  Barwell  and  Mr.  Hastings  The  con- 
sequence then  of  this  was  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  been 
in  the  upper  provinces  with  the  army,  retired  while  this 
question  was  under  consideration.  He  required  time  to 
deliberate  on  it ;  be  took  a  day  for  deliberation,  and  then 
came  into  the  omnion  of  Mr.  Frauds ;  and  accordingly  they 
appointed  Mr.  Bristow  to  repair  to  Oude  as  Keaidcnt,  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  the  court  of  Directors.  But 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
spy,  not  only  upon  the  transactions  of  Oude,  but  upon  the 
lieaident  placed  there  by  the' court  of  Directors.  He  pre- 
tended that,  as  that  country  depended  immediately  throi^h 
him  upon  the  Council,  he  should  have  a  person  there  for 
H<a  appoint- the  management  of  the  finances,  at  least  Accordingly  ho 
MMdMon.^'  made  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Middleton  should  be  appomted 
to  the  finances  in  Oude,  and  that  Mr.  Bristow  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  management  of  the  political  concema.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  Mr,  Bristow  and  Mr.  Middleton 
both  repaired  to  Oude.  And  your  Lordahips  will  see,  through- 
out the  evidence,  tliat  Mr.  Middleton  was  at  Oude  merely  ae 
a  spy  upon  Mr.  Bristow ;  that  he  was  contriving  and  concerting 
letters  for  the  Wazir  s  that  he  was  putting  words  in  his 
mouth,  calling  upon  him  to  make  demands  and  propositions. 
The  whole  face  of  the  correspondence  bears  tiie  appearance 
that  he  was  there  for  that  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
only.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time ;  after  it  ap- 
peared that  that  trick  which  took  place  in  almost  every  put 
of  the  government  of  Mr,  Hastings  was  practised  with  tlie 
Nawab  of  Oude  ;  that  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  dictating 
the  requisitions  and  propoeitiona  which  were  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  Hastings  himself ;  your  Lonlships  will  find  that,  after 
a  great  deal   of  that,  in  the  year  1781,  upon  the  Slat  of 
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May,  Mr.  Brietow  is  recalled  from  Oude  and  broaght  back  uapb.i788. 
to  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Middleton  lefl  in  complete  nnd  full 
posseseion  of  botb  political  and  fuianoial  authority  in  the 
country  of  Oude.  When  I  state  that  Mr.  Middleton  is 
described  by  Mr,  Hastings  to  be  his  own  personal  agent ; 
that  he  put  him  there  beoauae  he  was  his  own  agent ;  tlut  he 
treats  him  throughout  as  hb  agent ;  that  from  that  time  down 
to  his  defence  m  the  House  of  Commons  he  sa^s  be  was 
intitled  to  have  a  peculiarly  confideiitial  agent  there ;  then 
your  Lordships  will  view  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  through 
Mr.  Middleton  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  jealousy,  and  will 
apply  to  it  the  strictest  and  nicest  scruUny  you  are  capable 
of  giving  it.  Not  only  this,  but,  at  the  tune  Mr.  Hastings  ni>oi>wct 
recaJla  Mr.  Bristow,  he  does  not  state  upon  the  record  or  any-  HrB?Mow. 
where  else  a  single  fault  that  he  found  with  Mr.  Bristow,  so 
that  it  must  appear  to  your  Lordships  most  clearly,  from  the 
eridence  I  am  about  to  state  and  from  passages  I  shall  read, 
that  there  could  be  but  one  motive,  ns  my  learned  friend 
stated  the  other  day,  much  better  than  I  can  state  it,  namely, ' 
that  ho  wished  to  withdraw  that  screen  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  machinations,  orimes  and  misdeeds,  being  dis- 
covered, and  that  he  might  have  a  conspirator  like  himself 
in  order  to  perpetrate  these  acts  which  his  wicked  imagination 
had  devised. 

Your  Lordships  will  find  that,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1783,  a  person  who  resided  at  Calcutta,  and  had  constant 
communication  with  Mr.  Hastings  on  tho  part  of  the  Nawab 
of  Oude,  whose  vakil  he  wns,  Govind  Bam,  writes  [to  the 
Wazlr]  in  this  way — it  is  inserted  in  the  Consultations  and 
never  anywhere  contradicted:^-"  When  Mr.  Bristow  formerly 
held  the  office  of  Resident,"  at  Lucknow — "  he  was  not  ap- 
ponted  by  him  " — Mr.  Haatinga — "  and  notwithstanding  he 
hod  not  shown  any  instances  of  disobedience,  yet  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  recall  him,  because  he  had  been 
patronized  and  appoioted  by  gentlemen  who  were  in  oppo- 
mtioD  to  him,  and  had  oounteraoted  and  thwarted  all  his 
measures  -~  that  this  had  been  his  reason  for  recalling 
Mr.  Bristow."  Mr.  Hastings  appointed  Mr.  Bristow  again 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors  ;  and 
Mr.  Hastings  accompanied  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Bristow 
with  a  letter  of  instructions*      In  that  letter  of  instruc- 

)  tbe  "MmDles  at  lb«  Evidenea,"  Art  H. 
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i6APB.nB8.  tioiiB  there  is  the  following  paragraph: — "I  do  justice 
to  my  Bense  of  your  character  in  declarii^  my  entire 
reliance  on  your  prudence  and  inte^ty."  Therefore,  my 
Lords,  he  removed  a  man  whom  he  not  only  did  not 
charge  at  the  time  with  any  species  of  miaconduct,  but 
whom  he.  has  since  praised  and  spoken  of  in  this  manner, 
without  any  exaction  of  that  praise,  but  the  mere  spon- 
taneous Sowings  of  his  own  opinion.  Then  I  hare  got 
two  points  of  additional  responsibility.  Pirat,  the  illegal 
delegation,  and  next,  the  withdrawing  the  Besident  at  Onde 
and  appointing  his  own  Resident  there,  under  the  gross  and 

Kflnxnui-     singular  circumstances  which  I  have  stated.    There  is  still 

bililyln-        nnnthpr    rpannnniliilltv     (if    n    inix/>H     nnd     diffpi'niit.    tcinil  ■     n. 


eiUTBd  b'- 


another  rcBponsibility   of  a  mixed   and   different  kind ; 


ioiili^    responsibility  which  extends  at  the  same  time  to  the  eub- 

Himintttbe  iecte  of  thc   India  Company    and   the   subjects   of  Oude. 

im^t  of  Mr.  Hastings  did,   through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Middleton, 


and  by  him  as  his  proxy  and  creature,  take  upon  himself  the 

complete  and  absolute  government  of  the  country  of  Oude ; 

and  he  did  it,  not  in  one  only,  but  in  every  department  of 

i>roafafhis  the  government.     And  the  proof  of  his  having  so  assumed 

™thego^"  the  government  of  Oude  is  fraia  his  own  authority.     For 

fr^Tia'"    ^^  ^^*^  23d  of  September,  1781,  he  writes  thus : — 

lellor  at  iiv- 

Jj™«™        "My  cliier  object  in  my  negotiations  with  the  Nabob  has  been  to 
dJekoi  induce  and  assist  him  to  brinK  his  government  and  finances  into  such 

regularity  as  to  prevent  his  sQUnce  from  being  a  doc  instead  of  an  aid 
to  the  Company,  and  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  debt  in  the  Bhori«at 
time  poMible,  To  this  end,  the  most  essential  point  is  to  limit  and 
separate  his  personal  disbursements  from  the  public  accounts.  Tbej 
must  not  in  their  total  amount  exceed  irhat  he  baa  received  in  any  of 
the  last  three  years," 

Then  your  Lordships  see  that  there  he  has  invested  him- 
self with  the  charge  of  the  civil  list.     [He  then  goes  on] : — 

"  After  settling  the  amount  of  the  personal  disbursements  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier  and  his  household,  the  next  point  that  will  require  your 
exertions  towards  the  general  artangement  of  the  public  chargas  la  to 
reform  the  established  Muttiuena  troops,  reducing  them  to  one  established 
corps  for  the  whole  service.  If  this  corps  should  be  brought  to  consist 
wholly  of  cavalry  it  would  best  answer  mutual  benefit,  leaving  noinfantry 
in  the  Nabob's  service  but  what  may  be  necessary.for  bis  hody  guard  ; 
and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  should  any  occur  from  such  arrangement, 
our  infantiy  may  l>e  employed  where  mfantry  are  wanted,  llie  coipe 
reformed  and  established,  their  pay  must  be  issued  from  the  public 
treasury.  No  assignments  to  be  in  future  granted  them;  and  those 
already  issued  to  be  recalled.  To  complete  ibis,  all  numbers  al>ore 
what  the  real  sert-ice  may  require  or  the  actual  nett  receipt  may 
be  adequate  to  the  full  payment  of,  must  be  disbanded  as  ^t  as 
tbdr  arrears  <xa  be  paid  off.    llie  Nabob  will  select  and  appoint  his 
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mm  Gommuiders ;  but  if  he  should  noiainote  improper  perBona,  snch  I5Apii.i7i 
ta  men  commonl]'  known  bj  tbe  niune  of  orderlies,  or  others  deriving  — 
their  inSuence  from  them,  or  of  known  dissection  to  our  government, 
jou  Kre  in  such  case  to  Temonatr»te  agunat  it;  and,  if  tbe  Vizier  shall 
persist  in  his  choice,  you  sre  peremptorily  and  in  mj  name  to  oppose  it 
•a  a  brench  of  his  agreement.  For  the  management  of  the  collections,  the 
ministers,  with  your  concunvnce,  are  to  choose  all  aumeels  and  collectors, 
•Jid  in  their  choice  to  be  guided  by  the  responsibility,  Kood  reputation 
and  known  ability,  of  the  persons  they  elect,  that  chaises  may  as 
much  as  poamble  be  avoided." 

Here  then  he  has  taken  the  goTernment  of  the  anny. 
He  ia  not,  however,  contented  with  the  civil  list  and  with 
the  anny ;  but  he  goee  next  to  the  dbtribution  of  justice. 
"  Much  IB  to  be  said,  though  little  may  now  suit " — when  it 
is  compared  with  what  he  did,  your  LoF<lship8  wilt  find 
indeed  that  little  that  respited  the  distribution  of  justice 
did  suit  Mr.  Hastings  to  state — 

"  Much  may  be  said,  though  little  may  now  suit,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  distribution  of  justice  in  the  Nabob's  dominions.  For  the  present,  1 
limit  mjfself  to  direct  you  to  nrge  the  Nabob  to  endeavour,  gntdually,  if 
it  csinnot  be  done  at  once,  to  establish  couria  of  adaulut  throughout  his 
districts;  the  darogahs,  moulavies  and  other  officers  of  which  must  be 
selected,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  aunieels,  by  the  ministers,  with  yourconcut- 
rence.  The  want  of  these  courts  is  equally  hurtful  to  the  revenue, 
goveniment  and  reputation,  ttf  tbe  Nabob."  * 

Therefore  he  is  not  only  to  regulate  the  courts  of  justice, 
by  desiring  the  Besident  to  represent  to  the  Nawab  the 
necessity  of  it,  but  the  officers  who  are  to  distribute  justice. 
Theju^es,  who  are  to  discharge  their  duty  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  in  those  parts,  were  .to  be  named  and 
appointed  by  Mr.  Middleton. 

Then  I  have  him  in  possession  of  the  civil  list ;  then  I 
have  him  in  the  control  of  the  army;  then  I  have  him  in 
the  distribution  of  justice;  then  let  us  soe  how  he  manned 
them  all  three  ;  but  let  us  be  particularly  cautious  that  he 
has  not  done  anytlung  as  a  judge,  that  can  either  injure  the 
individuals  of  Oude,  disgrace  the  public  character  of  Eng- 
land, or  bring  any  inl^y  or  calumny  u^n  any  of  those 
individuals  who  so  nobly  and  honourably  appointed  him. 
His  crimes  seem  to  me,  like  all  the  other  evidence  in  this 
cause,  and  h's  responsibilities,  to  rise  in  climax.  It  seems 
the  perfect,  clear,  regular,  progress  of  vice  from  a  small 
beginning  to  a  great  ending ;  from  the  pettiest  fraud  to  the 
greatest  crime ;  from  a  bare  prevarication  up  to  the  foulest 
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itiPB.iT38.Tobbery ;  from  a  niiiple  lie  up  to  the  foulest  muhl'er.  I 
shall  trace  it  through  all  thue  steps ;  and  yonr  Lordships 
will  see  the  most  perfect  picture  of  an  improper,  irregular 
and  scaadalous,  conduct;  at  the  same  time  that  you  see 
there  was  understanding  and  sense  of  virtue  sufficient  to 
express  virtue  feelingly,  and  no  man  could  express  it  feel- 
ingly if  he  did  not  feel  it — and  power  enough,  if  he  had  not 
been  influenced  by  some  foul  motive  to  perpetrate  the 
things  which  I  shall  prove  to  your  Lordships  lie  did  per- 
petrate. Then  he  was  bound,  not  only  to  act  in  Oude  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  disgrace  the  interests  of  England, 
but  be  was  bound  t»  act  in  such  manner  as  should  be  for 
the  benefit  and  not  the  detriment  of  the  subjects  of  Oude. 
Dewndence  In  this  situtttion  I  leave  his  responsibilities,  and  proceed 
the'^s^.  now  shortly  to  state  to  your  Lordships  the  dependence 
SraMmi'"  which  the  province  of  Oude  had  upon  the  government  of 
the  £<ast  India  Company,  and  particularly  upon  the  Governor 
General,  and  his  vesting  Ur.  Middleton  with  that  power 
and  aathority. 

There  is  a  very  singtUar  circumstance  att«ndB  this  part  of 
the  case,  —  a  circumstance  which  some  of  yoiu*  Lordships 
from  your   professional  situation   ore  acquainted  with,  and 
which  all  our  constitutional  advisers  are  perfectly  well  ao- 
v«dictof»  quaintcd  with— I  mean  a  verdict  of  a  special  jury  in  this 
mUne^^,  country,  respecting  the  dependency  of  the  province  of  Oude 
RiSbI^    upon  the  Governor  General  or  President  and  Counml   of 
vereiat.       Calcutta.      Your  Lordships  know   that  there  was  a  cause 
which  very  much  interested  the  public  some  years  ago — the 
cause   of  Kafael  v.  Verelst  — in  which,  after  a  variety  of 
terms,   it   at  last  came  to   this:  the  jury  found  a  npecial 
verdict.     The  question  was,  whether  or  no  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Verelst,  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass  upon  the  plain- 
tiff.    His  justification  was,  that  it  was  not  ho  that  did  the 
act,  but  that  it  was  Snja-ud-Dowl».     The  special  verdict 
found    in    terms   that    Suja-ud-Dowla  was    so    completely 
dependent  upon  the  President  and  Council  that  the  net  of 
Suj«-ud-Dowla  fnust  be  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  Mr.  Ve- 
relst.    "WTien  this  is  applied  to  Suja-ud-Dowln,  who  was  a 
Prince  of  considerable   power   and   great    authority;  who, 
although  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  India  Company's  forces, 
yet  still  maintained  a  considerable  rank  among  the  Princes 
of  India ;  it  applies  independent  of  any  additional  evidence, 
nependenm  But,   my  Lords,  there    is   much   additional    evidence   still 
'"  '  stronger  in  the  case  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  and  yonr  Lordships 
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will  find  fi  great  denl  of  evidence  to  Bhotr  the  complete  and  isaflitss. 
absolute  dependence  of  ABoff-ud-Dowln  upon  Mr.  Hnsfinga.  uuwiT^n 
In  A  lettar    of  the  3d   of  October,   1782,    he    sayH,  "hOi'^J*'"- 
cxista  by  hif<  dependence  upon  our  government."     Thus  his 
government  wq«,  aa  will  appear  to  yonr  Lordshipp,  without 
ttie  necesaitjr  of  detailing  that  part  of  the  evidence,  put  by 
Mr.  Hastings  completely  and  absolutely  in    the  hands  of 
Mr.  MiddietoD. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  fact.    All  the  Iv??]^;'" 
other  part,  although  it  has  been  prolix,  is  rather  preliminary,  xxx." 
but  this  brings  me  to  those  important  facts  of  criminality  with  J^^^^it^ 
which  I  am  to  chaise  Warren  Hastings.     Your  Lordahipe  i"^"*"" 
have  heard   of  Mr.  Hastings'  journey  to   the  provinces  of  Hisjounwr 
Benares  and  Oude  ;  your  Lordships  have  heard  of  the  trans-  ^l^o^™ 
actions  in  Benares ;  it  wil!  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
capitulate some  dates  which  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance.    Previous   to  Mr.  Hastings'    setting  out  for  the 
provinces  of  Oude  and  Benares,  ho  entered  that  minute  upon 
the  Consultations  which  T  hare   already   hod    occasion  to 
state,  and  which  it  is  excessively  important  in  this  place  that 
I  should  read  on  extract  from ; — 

"  The  prtmnce  of  Oude  having  fallen  into  ft  great  afate  of  diiorder  and  Minnts 
confasioii,  its Kaoarcea  being  in  an  extraoidinHi^  degree  dimio'ubed,  wid  Jhenw^T 
the  Nabob  AHoff-ul-Dowlah  having  earnestly  mtnvted  the  presence  at  slty  ot  tho 
the  Oovemor  Genenlrand  declared  that,  unless  acme  effectual  measures  I^'iJ^^' 
arc  taken  for  his  relief,  he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
conntrj  and  coming  down  to  Calcutta  to  represent  his  situation  to  this 
government ;  the  Governor  General,  therefore,  proposM,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Wbeler,  to  visit  the  province  of  Oude  as  epeedilj  as  the  affairs 
of  the  Presidency  will  admit,  in  hopes  that  irom  a  minute  and  personal 
observation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  countr]',  the  sjBtem  of  manage- 
ment which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  characters  and  conductof  the  persona 
erojtlojed,  he  raaj  possibly  be  able  to  concert  and  establish  some  plan  by 
which  the  provinoe  of  Oude  may  in  time  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of 
affluence,  good  order  and  propriety,"* 

Your  Lordships  see  that,  upon  the  soknowledgment  of 
Mr,  Hastings,  the  province  of  Oude  is  not  in  a  state  of 
affluence,  good  order  and  propriety  ;  because  by  the  decla- 
ration of  Mr,  Hastings  ho  is  to  go  there  to  put  it  in  a  state 
of  affluence,  good  order  and  propriety,  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion into  it«  (»roumatancea,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  cha- 
racters who  govern  it  Kow,  my  Lords,  let  n»  watch  well 
in  what  manner  he  discharges  this  trust  he  imposes  upon 
himself.  Let  us  see  that,  instead  of  examining  into  the 
character  of  the  persons,  he  does  not  receive  bribes  from 

*  Minute  of  Hsstings,  31st  May,  I7BI.— Printed  in  tlie  "Miuuln  of  the 
Evidence,"  p.  536. 
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i»A>B.i78g-  tiioae  pereoDs.  Let  us  see  that,  instead  of  looking  into  the 
circnmatances  of  the  province,  he  does  not,  blindfold,  COD- 
clude  a  treaty,  which  he  had  no  information  to  enable  him  to 
conclude.  Let  iia  see  that,  instead  of  affluence,  good  order 
And  prosperity,  he  does  not  ransack  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  leave  no  person  in  possession  of  any  possessions 
or  wealth  in  that  country  unpUlaged  and  unrobbed.  Your 
Lordships  will  exunine  him  by  the  purposes  he  stated  before 
he  set  out  You  will  call  upon  him  to  account  to  you,  not 
only  for  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  as  the  situation  of 
.  additional  responsibility  which  he  laid  upon  himself,  but  for 
the  principles  upon  which  he  declared  he  went  to  Oude. 
Ho  further  says,  "  In  remedying  evils  which  have  grown  to 
80  great  a  height,  exertions  will  be  required  more  powerful 
and  itnmediate  in  their  application  than  can  be  made  through 
tlie  delegated  authority  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  now 
in  that  province."  These  are  the  objects  of  his  journey  ; 
accordingly  he  goes  to  Oude. 

Your  Lordships  have  heard  the  transactions  at  Benares  ; 
of  his  defeat   there ;  of  his  necessarily  retiring  to  Chunar. 
And  it  ia  now  my  duty  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that, 
while  he  was  at  Chunar,  upon  the  lltli  of  September,  1781, 
tiie  Wftzir  [arrived  there.     The  Wazir]  remained  nt  Chunar 
till  the  23d  or  24th  of  September— not  a  fortnight.    Mr.  Hast- 
ings never  left   Chunar.     The  treaty  of  Chunar,  the  article 
of  which  relating  to  the  Princesses  of  Oude  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  read,  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  September,  eight 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Wazir.     A  great  part  of  tiie 
evidence  respecting  the  treaty  of  Chunor  arises  out  of  the 
Benares'  Narrative,  which  is  now  in  evidence. 
uonToirihe      ^^fore  I  proceed  to  state  tlie  treaty  itself,  it  is  tlierefore 
^of        incumbent  upon  me,  in  order  that  your  Lordships  should 
iiws'Nw-    understand  the  evidence  when  it  is  given,  to  make  some  few 
insurrM-""*  general  observations  upon  that;  Narrative.     Your  Lordships 
BeSiia       ^"^  observe  that  the  Nnrmtive,  on  the  top  of  it,  is  dated 
Chunar,  the   let  of  September,  1781 ,  at  the  bottom  it  ia 
dated  31st  [Istl  of  December,  1781  ;  the  letter  which  in- 
closes it  is  i^tea  1st  of  January,  1782  [3Ist  of  December, 
1781]*  ;  so  that  there  are  exactly  four  months  between  the 
first  date  and  the  date  that  incloses  it     'Ilierefore  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  all  that  time  to  manufacture  his  Narrative.    He  had 
every  transactioQ  which  happened  in  that  time  to  put  toge- 
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tber.  Every  circumstance  that  occurred  that  he  could  turn  uafs.i7S8. 
to  his  favour,  every  misrepresentatioa  of  date,  or  every 
sinking  of  date,  it  was  in  hie  poyert  o  practise,  according  as 
the  events  of  these  four  months  should  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  do ;  and  four  more  eventful  months  never  existed 
in  the  history  of  any  country. 

My  Lords,  I  ahall  make  no  further  observation  upon  the 
Karrative  at  present  but  this,  that  I  can  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  good  rcaaona  from  other  evidence  to  prove  that 
those  facts  which  Mr.  Hastings  states,  in  certain  points  of 
view,  are  not  truJy  represented ;  that,  instead  of  writing  that 
Narrative  under  the  sanctions  which  he  pretends  he  wrote  it 
under,  your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  was  manufactured ; 
that  instead  of  being  written  on  the  let  of  September,  and 
onward — that  it  was  in  point  of  fact  all  made  up  and  manu 
focturcd  to  answer  the  particular  purpose^  he  had  in  view. 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  the  treaty  of  Chunar  itself;  for  The  imty 
I  take  it  at  present  only  upon  the  simple  consequence  of  the  '^'^''""■ 
infraction  of  that  treaty,  without  any  of  the  circumstances 
which  aggravated  that  infraction.     Your  Lordships  will  find 
■Q  the  Appendix  to  the  Benares  Narrative  a  letter,  dated  the 
29th  of  November,  1 761,  with  n  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar 
enclosed,  the  second  article  of  which  rune  in  the  following 
words  :—"  That,  as  great  distress  hae  arieen  to  the  Nabob^  Art<ci«  em- 
goverpment  from  the  military  power  and  dominion  assumed  !ft^"f?* 
by  the  j^cardare,  he,  the  Nabob,  be  permitted  to  resume  SilJ^rith 
euch  jaghires  ns  be  may  find  necessary,"     Your  Lordships  resemtion 
will  observe  in  the  sequel,  that  in  Mr.  Hasting^  vocabulary  the  com-' 
permission   means  oompuleion,  and   that,  instead  of  being  ^^^"^ 
permitted  to  do  what  no  thought  waa  right,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  what  he  knew  was  wrong.     The  article  of  the 
treaty  further  says,  that  this  is  to  be  "  with  a  reserve,  that  all 
such  for  the  amount  of  whose  jaghires  the  Company  are 
guarantees  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  resumption  of  their  lands, 
be   [raid   to  the  amount  of  their  nett  coUectione,   through 
the  Reodent,  in  ready  money."     Now,  my  Lords,  tfab  is  ibe 
article,  and  this  article  is  ugned  upon  the  Idth  of  September, 
1781. 

The  paper  that  I  have  next  to  read  to  your  Lordships 
is  caJled  an  Explanation  of  that  article.  '  But  it  is  eseentially 
necessary,  before  I  read  that  paper,  that  I  should  show 
your  Lordships  the  questionable  enape  in  which  that  piwer 
is  here  tacked  to  this  article.     Mr.  Hastings  pretends  that 
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isAPRavs*.  he,  on  the  29tii  of  November,  1781,  transmitted  to  the  Board 
Uato  oiiiia   at  Ciilcutta  an  aocoiint  of  these  articles ;  consequently  that  sil 
tiotiortiie    that  woB  then  done  was  tmnsmitted.     Whether  he  did  tran»- 
^^^imdi.  ^^  it^  °^  t^Q  29th  of  November  on  no  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  coiuec[uonce  to  me,  because  all  that  I  mean  to  show 
is  this,  that,  one  way  or  other,  Mr.  Hastings  must  have 
prevaricated   with   regard   to  this  indosure;    and  by  that 
means  I  shall  establish  to  your  Lordahips  that  nothing  that 
i««ro».    prooeeds  from  it  is  to  be  taken  as  truth.    He  wts  forth  vari- 
i^edfor     OU8  protences,  in  this  letter  of  the  29th  of  November,  why  he 
^m'^i»-  did  not  write  before.     One  pretence  is,  that  he  had  not  time. 
thi^c^.  Now  from  the  arrival  of  the  Nawab  at  Chunar,  on  the  llth  of 
'  September,  1781,  down  to  the  13th  of  October,  Kr.  Hastings, 
in  point  of  bulk  of  mere  writing,  writes  more  to  Mr.  Wh^r 
than  all  that  is  in  this  letter  and  in  the  paper  accompanying 
this  letter,  if  he  had  written  them  with  nia  own  hand.     But 
one  half  and  more  of  the  papers  accompanying  thia  letter 
is  business  that  could  have  been  done  by  an  amanuensis,  and 
therefore  an  excuse  of  want  of  time  is  of  no  weight    When 
exalting  hinuelf  to  the  situation  of  a  demigod,  and  making 
himself,  instead  of  the  civil  Governor,  a  conquering  Marl- 
borough in  the  field, — then  be  has  full  time  to  employ  his 
yyen.     But  when  he  is  to  do  that  which  regards  tlie  rights 
of  others,  when  doing  that  which  regards  the-  rights  of  those 
whom  by  the  dying  words  of  Suja-ud-Dowla  he  was  bound 
to  defend,  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
an  infraotjon  of  those  rights — he  has  no  time  for  that. 
Pnteiuwor       There  is  a  pretence  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  nature; 
■wthe^to     *^"''  *^  *^'^*  ^^  could  not   have   done   it  sooner,   becwise 
p^™"^  Mr.  Middleton  hod  carried  the  necessary  papers  with  him 
tmtr.        to  Lucknow.     The  first  evidence  I  can  find  of  his  asking 
for  those  papers  is  upon  the  16th  of  December,  before  the 
date  of  the  letter  which  incloses  the  Narrative ;  and  there- 
fore this  29th  of  November,  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  mere 
fabrication.     Upon  the  22d  of  December,  1781,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  writes  from  Lucknow  to  Mr.  Hastings  : — "  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
and  in  obedience  to  your  commands  shall  forward  to  you  by 
the  first  safe  opportunity  your  agreement  with  the  Nabob 
Vizier,   the  treaty   of  Chunar,   tt^ether   with  such   other 
authentic  }>apers   ns   are  connected   with    it"      This   was 
written  upon  the  22d  of  December,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Hastings'  letter  of  the  1 9th  of  December.    Tbre« 
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days  beiog  the  time  it  took  to  go  from  Benaree  to  Luckuow.  igatlitss. 
TheD   ODo   of  these  two   things  must  be  true,    cither  that 
Mr.  Hastings  wae  in  possessioa  of  the  papers  at  the  time  he 
wrote  the  letter  on  the  29th  of  November,  or  the  letter  of 
the  29th  of  November  has  a  false  date. 

It  is  perfectly  the  same  to  me  which  of  the  two  poei- 
tJons  he  assumes.  The  conclusion  I  draw  from  it  la  tlus — 
and  it  is  a  conclusion  which  must  strike  home  upon  your 
Lordships*  minds — that  the  whole  of  this  business  is  a  fobri- 
cation;  that  what  I  am  going  to  read,  namely,  this  explana-  HrHut- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  this  marginal  note  of  Mr.  Mid-  I,^|iJiatk.n' 
dleton  upon  it,  written  subsequent  to  a  very  remarkable  Jj^",^^' 
period,  namely,  the  determination  to  seize  the  treasures,  was 
an  after- thought— a  contrivance — an  imposition.  It  sets 
forth  facts  he  did  not  know  at  the  time.  And  when  I 
come  to  examine  this  marginal  note,  and  check  it  by  the 
evidence,  your  Lordships  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
pos^ble  that,  consistently  with  what  he  knew,  consistently 
with  what  existed,  and  consistently  with  what  he  declared — 
it  is  absolutely  and  clearly  impossible  and  impracticable  that 
that  which  be  asserts  for  truth  in  that  marginal  note  could 
have  existed  at .  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Chunar.    The  note  is  this  : — 

"  The  jachires  posBeBsed  by  th«  Begums  have  enabled  them  to  give  Terms  of 
frequent  diBturbancea  to  the  Nabob's  government,  and  it  can  be  well  w[jvi^^ 
attested  that  tiicj  principally  exciled  bhiT  supported  the  Ut«  commotioiu  the  r«utn|>- 
inGoiruckpoor.&c,  in  concert  with  ChevtSin^,  and  that  thej  carried  their  |!^'''r^|! 
inveteracy  to  the  Nabob  and  the  English  nation  so  far  as  to  aim  at  our  ^n'oMes,'' 
utter  eibrpation.     B;  a  disposition  so  nialigntuit,  and  a  conduct  so 
offennve  and  eren  dangerous  to  our  exiatence,  as  have  been  mamfested 
bj  the  Begnnis,  without  the  smalleet  iigury  or  provocation  on  our 
parts,  the;  have  foifatcd  all  clum  to  the  protection  which  we  afforded 
them,   in  exacting   &om  the  Nabob,  at  the  time  Mr.  Briatow  assisted 
him   in  obtaining  thirty   lacs  of  rupees  ftom  them,  a  promise  to  our 
government  that  those  ikdies  should  eryof  full  possession  of  their  jngta  ires 
nnmolested.    We  have  a  right  to  withdraw  this  proteotion  when  the; 
are  no  longtt  worthy  of  it,  and  to  cwovide  aaaiuat  their  machinatioaa  by 
a  concession  of  that  pledge  which  uEorded  them  the  means  of  injuring 
and  distresung  us.    The  Begums  will  suffer  no  actual  loss  by  the 
resumption  of  Xhm  jaghires,  except  of  an  influence  which  they  have 
in*ariabl7  employed  to  the  most  pemioious  purposea  against  one  state 
which  has  conferred  and  another  which  haa  secured  and  protected  them, 
since  it  is  stipulated  that  they  should  reoeive  the  amount  of  the  nett 
ooUectiona  of  them  in  money."* 


*  FriQtsduiih«,"lGniitesoftheEtidRiic«,"p.58a 
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isArn.iTes  I  will  Eihow  your  Lordship  they  never  had  the  annual 
amount  in  money ;  to  eay  they  will  euffei-  no  acttiid  loss  is 
Obiarvk.  absurd.  Will  any  of  your  Lordships  say  that  you  would  be 
HuSrtltution  IIS  respectable  in  this  country  if  you  were  deprived  of  your 
offtDoniioii  lanJed  estates,  by  haviu"  a  pension  from  the  Crown  to  the 
for  (ac  pM-  *^Tii       ^      *^   *       I  111  "ii 

K^ionof  game  amouati'  Jn  all  countries  in  the  world,  but  particularly 
toka.'^  in  eastern  countries,  property  in  luod  necessarily  gives  a 
great  degree  of  rank  and  consequence ;  and  it  is  an  Insult 
to  commoD  sense  to  say  the  Begums  arc  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  before.  They  are  persona  of  high  rank,  possessing 
great  landed  property,  which  property  is  guaranteed  by  us ; 
and  then  Mr.  Hastings  says,  they  will  aufler  no  loaa  because 
they  will  Lave  an  annual  i>engion  equal  to  those  jagira 
depending  upon  his  pleasure,  which  pleasure  was  never 
executed. 
Tiieciunea  ^^^  ^^^  grave  and  material  part  of  these  mai^inal  notes 
arcriini-  ia  the  chaise  of  criminality  ngamst  the  Begums.  There  is  a 
SreS"™^  character  whom  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  introducing 
S^c»^  to  your  Lordsliips  more  particularly  hereafter,  whom  it  ia 
b^r^^  necessary  I  should  now  nication.  I  mean  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
hap^.  Chief  Justice  of  India.  Between  the  10th  of  November  and 
the  29th  of  November,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Hastings 
liad  had  various  interviews.  He  consulted  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
as  the  keeper  of  his  conscience — he  consulted  him  as  skill«l 
in  law — he  consulted  him  ae  a  sensible  adviser  I  wish,  my 
Lords,  I  could  say  that  the  advice  he  gave  him  was  such 
as  he  ought  to  have  given,  or  such  as  Mr.  Hastings  ought  to 
have  received.  That  excuse  and  that  reason,  which  is  stated 
in  the  end  of  this  note,  ia  almost  in  the  direct  words  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  himself.  It  is  fabricated  therefore  after  the 
interview  ■mih  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  fact  did  not  exist 
before.  He  did  not  know  the  law  till  Sir  Elijali  Impey  came. 
The  fact  never  existed  at  alt,  for  it  is  fabricated.  Sir  Elijali 
Impey  applied  bad  law  to  a  fabricated  fact,  and  to  that 
Mr.  Hastings  applied  a  false  date.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Wheler 
letters  of  the  11th,  18th,  22d,  27th,  and  29th  of  September, 
and  the  7th  and  14th  of  October,  many  of  them  long,  all  of 
them  important,  many  mentioning  troubles  in  Oude,  none  of 
them  stating  at  all  at  any  one  period  the  names  of  the 
Princesses  of  Oude  as  at  all  concerned  in  these  troubles,  but 
stating  the  troubles  in  this  way, — "  The  province  of  Onde 
has  caught  the  contagion,  but  I  shall  dismiss  the  Kabob  in  a 
few  days.      I  doubt  not  that  these  troubles  will  be  soon 
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quelled."     Thos  he  writes  oa  the  18th  of  September,  andiiAPB.Hss. 
the  Nawab  quitted  Chuoar  a  short  period  nfter. 

Then  I   have  established,   from  the   best   evidence— the  Mr,  Hibt- 
evidence  of  the  thing   itself — that  the  explanation  he  gives ''jjj^.tj'on  of 
of  his  owo  treaty  was  an  after-thought :   that  your  Lord-  ^*,^* 
ehipa  are  to  pay  no  credit  to  it ;  and  that  your  Lordships  ihougbi. 
must  necessarily  conclude  that  this  extraordinary,  this  won- 
derful production,    the   Narrative  of  Benares,  was  written 
to  Eierve  a  particular  purpose,  notwithstanding   the   solemn 
asseveration  with  which  it  begins.    Mr.  Hastings,  gays : — 

"  May  the  God  of  truth  so  judge  me  as  m;  own  conscience  shall 
condemn  or  acquit  lue  of  iuieDtional  deception  \" 

My  Lords,  the  God  of  trutli  must  judge  that  man — accord- 
ing to  the  sentiments  and  according  to  the  opinions  that  I 
delivered  td  your  Lordships  upon  these  dates. 

\^Mr.  Hastinfft,  in  a  kind  of  whviper,  said, — "  It  is  false."]  {"'^'^ 

Mr.  Adam. — I  say  it  is  impossible,  from  what  I  have  "^ 
stated ;  and  if  the  insolence  of  the  prisoner  dare  to  whisper 
across  the  court  to  me  that  what  I  have  stated,  as  Manager 
for  the  House  of  Comraoos,  is  false,  I  shall,  if  Uiat  is  ngain 
repe)ited,  call  for  your  Lordships'  protection.  I  will  not  put 
myself  upon  an  equality  with  him.  I  stand  here  his  superior. 
1  heard  the  word  "  fitlsc."  My  Lords,  I  assert  the  trutli ; 
I  enforce  it  with  those  arguments  and  those  reasons  that 
must  stand  against  the  assertion  of  that  man.  My  Lords, 
this  is  a  deviation  from  propriety,  this  is  a  deviation  from 
discretion,  but  I  will  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  this  imjwitant 
story  with  any  further  observations  upon  it.  I  eny  that  those 
dates  prove  to  me,  and  the  observations  I  have  made  will, 
I  trust,  satisfy  your  Lordships,  that  this  Narrative  was  a 
scandalous  luaaufacture  for  the  purpoK  of  imposing  upon 
the  English  nation,  and  making  it  believed  that  that  man 
did  light  in  bringing  an  injured,  innocent,  high-bom,  high- 
minded,  highly-possessed  set  of  people  into  a  situation  of 
such  degradation  and  misery  as  will  make  your  Lordships' 
hair  stand  on  end  when  you  hear  it  stated. 

My  Lords,  I  now  proceed  with  the  nsrratiTe  of  this  busi- 
ness, be^ng  pardon  of  your  Lordships  if  I  have  deviated 
(by  accidentally  heariiw  a  very  extraordinary  expression) 
from  any  of  those  proprieties  which  I  should  certainly  wish 
always  to  observe.  I  have  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships  The  Prin- 
that  these  jagirs  were  taken  away,  and  that  the  annual  ^riSId'!? 
amount  of  these  jngira  was  not  paid  to  the  Princesses,  nor  ^^j'Jj*'^ 
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uAPBj7sg.  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  jwud.    First 

,  annual        of  all  I  atate  to  youf  Lonlahipa  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

reiimSrtto  i»   answcr   to   one   of   the   20th  of  January,  1782,    from 

them,  j£p  Middleton,  which  your  Lordships  will  find  to  be  subne- 

quent  to  the  period  at  which  the  jagira  were  ordered  to  be 

seized  and  the  treasures  were  ordered  to  be  taken  possession 

of.     He  says  in  that  letter  of  the  27th  of  January,  1782  : — 

"  I  desire  that  you  nill  endeavour  to  disBuade  tlie  Nabob  from  con- 
cluding any  settlement  with  the  Begums,  tilt  the  Ttnard  or  myself  have 
been  advised  of  the  amount  of  the  treasure  recovered  from  them,  and  of 
the  balance  due  at  the  latent  {lehod  from  the  Nabob  to  the  Company."* 

Your  Lordships  therefore  see  from  this  letter  that 
Mr.  Hastings'  determination  was  not  to  do  anything  with 
respect  to  those  jagirs  till  he  had  consulted  the  Couneil. 
Upon  the  23d  ofOotobcr,  1782,  your  Lordships  will  observe 
he  says  as  follows: — 

The  seventies  which  have  been  axerciHd  towards  the  B^umt  wenimost 
tly  deserved  bythe  advantagewhich  they  took  of  the  troubles,  in  which 
lyself  was  iiecBonally  involved  the  last  year,  to  excite  a  rebeUion  in  the 
Nabob's  government,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  which  they  thought  was 
impending  an  oura.  If  it  \n  the  Nabob's  deatre  to  foiget  and  forgive  thrir 
past  offences,  I  have  no  objection  to  hi*  idlowing  them  in  peusiob  the 
nominal  amount  of  their  jaghircs ;  but  if  he  should  offer  to  restore  their 
jaghires  to  them,  or  to  give  them  any  property  in  land,  after  the  warning 
which  they  have  given  him  by  the  dangerous  abuse  they  made  of  his 
indul|;ence,  you  must  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  ^ajnat  it. 
You  must  not  permit  such  an  act  to  take  place  until  this  government 
shall  have  reoNved  information  of  it,  and  sbul  have  had  time  to  interi>OM 
its  influence  for  the  preventiou  of  it." 

Yonr  Lordships  will  observe  that  this  letter  conttuns  an 
acknowledgment  that,  according  to  Mr.  Ilaatioffs'  know- 
ledge, the  annual  amount  had  not  been  paid ;  for  it  says, 
"  you  may  pay  them  the  annual  amount,  but  must  not  give 
them  back  their  landed  property." 

Upon  the  25th  of  September,  1783,  near  two  years  after 
the  treaty,  Mr:  Bristow  writes  to  the  Board  : — 

"  I  transmit  you  a  list  (at  the  head  of  which  standa  the  Brum's)  of 
the  jaghires  resumed  since  the  agreement  at  Chunar  in  17B1.  I  have 
onljr  to  observe,  in  regwd  to  the  jaghirdan,  that  very  few  of  them  have 
reoeaved  any  part  of  titeir  alloipaDoea,  and  tiiey  are  all  in  great  disfreis," 

Then,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1783,  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  Wazir  to  tho  Board,  saying; — 
"  Tba  distresKs  which  they  [the  Princewes)  have  individuallj  Buffered 

*  Printed  in  the"MiaDtea  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  871. 
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HC  beyond  deacription :  and  on  this  account  it  ia  now  mj  wish  to  put  uAPa-iTM 
n^graad  mother,  and  my  mottu^  and  other  relations,  again  in  posseBaion       — 
of  their  jagliires." 

Thia  i»  accoiupauicd  with  n  list,  and  at  the  begitmiag  of 
lliat  liat  are  tiie  two  Friooeasca'  names.  Thie,  then,  proves  to 
j^Our  Lordships  that  tliat  proposition  which  made  a  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Chunar  was  not  fulfilled,  and  they  were  not  put  in 
jiOEiscseiott  of  the  annual  amount ;  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  been  in  that  state  of  distress  which  is  hero  described. 
This  concludes  the  determination,  and  in  point  of  fact  the 
actual  reeuinption  of  the  jugirs. 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  the  statement  of  the  seizure  Hoiznroor 
of  the  treasures.  And  here  I  shall  at  present  detain  your  Hl^'^ik- 
Lordships  but  for  a  moment,  becauue  I  shall  content  myself^ 
merely  with  stating  datea  Your  Lordships  recollect  that 
Cbeyt  Sing  was  arrested  upon  the  16th  of  August,  1781, 
The  commotions  in  Oudc  will  bo  proved  to  be  about  the 
8th  of  September,  1761.  These  commotiona  I  shall  prove 
were  of  &is  nature.  Several  of  the  distant  provinces  of 
Oude  had  been  extremely  oppressed,  particularly  by  the 
English  c^o^'crnInent  And  whenever  the  English  troops 
retired,  wnich  they  necessarily  did,  in  order  to  give  aasiist- 
uice  to  Mr,  Hastings  at  Uenarea,  the  consequence  was  that 
these  people,  havbg  been  oppressed,  rose  in  a  manner 
which  they  naturally  would  do,  when  the  power  that  op- 
pressed them  was  removed.  Your  Lordships  will  find  by  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Wheler,  that  on  the  lltb  of 
September  the  Wazir  was  with  him  at  Chunar.  Upon  the 
19th  of  September,  the  treaty  of  Chunar  is  dated.  Upon 
the  24th  or  25th  (I  am  not  able  to  oecertoin  which),  the 
Waair  left  Chunar  to  return  to  his  captol :  but  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that,  instead  of  returning  to  his  capital,  he 
went  by  way  of  Fyzabad,  which  lies  ninety  miles  west  of 
Luoknow,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  go  ninety 
miles  about  On  the  29th  of  September,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings 
writes  to  Mr.  Wheler  as  follows : — 

"  The  Mine  spirit  animated  every  officer  of  every  corps,  and  inAised 
itself  into  the  men  undv  their  command,  with  an  effect  so  hi  exceeding 
tha  common  occunencea  of  human  affairs  that  in  the  oomplete  space  of 
one  month  this  Kre^t  and  vaiitable  province" — that  is,  the  province 
of  Benues — "  which  had  been  suddenly  and  wholly  lost,  woa  in  sub- 
ttanoe  wholly  recovered  to  tiie  British  empire."* 

Then  on  the  29th  of  September,  by  the  declaration  of 

■  Printed  iu  die  "Uinntes  of  the  ErideDce,"  p.  566. 
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19API.178S.  Mr.  Hastings  himself)  all  the  trouble?  of  BenareB  were  at  an 
end.  The  country  was  restored  in  a  manner  to  [wace,  and 
tJie  government  consequently  could  take  its  natural  course. 
On  the  loth  of  November,  1781,  your  Lordship?  already 
know  that  Bidjey  Gliur  was  taken ;  Cheyt  Sing  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  country  some  time  before.  Therefore  the 
loth  of  November,  1781,  is  an  extremely  material  date.  On 
Prorcniiiin  or  about  that  time  Mr.  Hnstings  met  8ir  Elijah  Iiupey  at 
im^jf"^'''  Chiinar.  Between  that  period  and  tlie  19th  or  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1781,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  set  off  fur  Oude  to  take 
the  affidavits  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  licre- 
after.  On  the  23d  of  November, ,  1781,  he  arrived  at 
Lucknow.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1781,  he  left  Luck- 
now  ;  and  I  find  a  letter,  dated  the  1st  of  December,  1781, 
from  Sir  Elijah  Irapey  to  Mr.  Middleton,  which  letter  con- 
tains an  account  of  an  interview  between  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
and  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  the  matters  which  had  beeu 
transacted  between  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Middleton  at 
Lucknow,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hastings'  instructions ; 
therefore  he  must  have  been  back  at  Chunnr  on  the  Ist  of 
December.     In  that  letter  he  says : — 

"  What  we  talked  of  reapecting  the  Begums  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  highly 

S proves ;  he  wished  it  to  be  doDc  immediatelj.     I  need  not  inealion 
t  necessity  of  taking  core  that  the  money  be  applied  to  the  Company's 

Yoiir  ,Lordshi[)s  see  from  this  letter  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  it  was  they  talked  of  with  respect  to 
the  Begums.  The  affair  of  the  jagirs  was  [cont^ned  in}  a 
written  treaty,  sealed  with  the  seal  and  signed  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  therefore  it'could  not  be  a  matt«r  which 
which  was  necessary  to  be  kept  secret.  But  he  says  in 
the  latter  part,  "  you  must  take  care  that  the  money  bo 
applied  to  the  Company's  use."  Therefore  it  necessarily 
appears  that  it  was  about  money  they  were  talking.  This 
will  be  a  clue  to  what  follows,  and  show  the  dork  and  am- 
biguous way  in  which  Mr.  Hastings,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  dealt  with  each  other  with  respect  to  seizing 
these  treasures;  that  this  dark,  ambiguous,  unintelligible 
sentence  is  clearly  applicable  to  money.  And  therefore  your 
Lordships  will  find  hereafter  that  it  is  applicable  to  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures.  Tliis  is  all  I  find  necessary  at 
present  to  state  with  regard  to  the  determination  to  seize 
the  treasures  and  resume  the  jagirs. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  tJie  Article  which  respects  the 
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means  by  which  ihe  treasures  were  to  be  seized  and  the  isAM.iTes. 
jagira  to  be  resumed.     In  the  first  place,  the  reluctance  of  Roi^nte 
the  Nawab  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  in  ^"'lo'iTre 
this  case.     Your  Loidahips  will  find  throughout  the  whole  of  JjJj^Jj^f 
the  evidence  that  tlie  permission  which  he  gave  the  Niiwab  to  s"""  ti" . 
resume  the  jagirs  he  arbitrarily  construed  into  a  compulsion,  ofth"&iiS. 
and  that  he  compelled  the  Nawab  to  do  that  which  ne  only 
permitted  him  to  do  by  the  treaty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  yonr  Lordship*  time  at  present 
with  rending  the  various  letters  which  prove  that.  I  shall 
only  assert,  depending  upon  the  letters  proving  it,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  business  your  Lordships  will 
find  the  Nawab  expressing  the  most  unconquerable  reluc- 
tance that  could  be  imagined  ;  and  that  this  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  measure  is  communicated  by  the  agent 
(Mr.  Middleton)  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Middleton  says,  "  he 
had  issued  his  own  perwunnas  to  the  aumils."  Therefore 
your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  Nawab's  acquiescence  at 
last  was  only  nominal ;  that  the  cause  of  it  tvas  this : 
Mr.  Middleton  having  issued  his  orders  in  his  own  name  to 
the  servants  of  the  Nnwah  was  a  complete  and  absolute 
assumption,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  all  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  government.  The  Nawab  had  submitted  to  those  Hfa  re- 
hidden  modes  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  carried  on  the  govern-  thegmrm- 
ment  of  Oude.  He  had  submitted  to  those  letters  of  rcqni-  ^if^^/* 
sition  and  propositions  which  he  had  required  him  to  make. 
He  submitted  to  all  that ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  submit  to  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  his  Rubjectsj  to 
permit  it  to  be  believed  that  tliat  family  which  had  raised 
itself  to  the  throne  by  the  activity  of  Sufdar  Jimg,  shoiild 
be  BO  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  nil  Hindustan,  so  ruined  in 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Indian  powers,  so  ruined 
in  reputation  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  owu  subjects,  as  to 
have  the  whole  authority  and  magistracy  of  the  country 
Openly  and  professedly  taken  out  of  iiis  hands.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton has  stated,  and  cannot  deny  it,  at  your  Lordships' 
b.-)r;  and,  if  new  information  lias  got  into  bis  mind  since 
your  Lordships  will  compare  it  with  that  which  was  recent 
in  his  memory ;  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Middleton  to  deny, 
that  he  submitted  to  do  that  last  act  of  degradation ;  that 
is,  after  having  lost  the  power,  to  lose  the  reputation  of 
that  authority  which  is  frequently  dearer  to  men  than  power 
itself 
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MAra-im.  This  ia  the  situation  in  which  these  JQgirs  nnd  in  which 
thefle  treeeureB  were  compelled  to  be  tidcen.  This  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  Kftwab's  mind  upon  the  subject  The  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Middleton  is  bo  strong,  that  oo  words  of  mine 
can  add  anything  to  it. 
HanticT  or  I  shall  proceed  now  to  state  shortly  some  matters  of  very 
tbe]*K[n.  considerable  importance  with  regam  to  the  manner  and 
origin  of  seizing  these  treasures  and  these  jagirs.  Mr 
LcKrda,  it  was  determined  to  s^ze  the  jagirs,  upon  the  19ta 
of  December,  1781.  Mr.  Middleton  writra  Mr.  Hastings  a 
letter,  stating  to  him  that  the  Bourns  had  determined  to 
resist  the  resumption  of  the  jogira ;  and  he  incloses  in  that 
letter  several  letters  from  ^e  younger  Princess  ezpresBive 
of  her  great  di^ust.  Mr.  Middleton  was  impreBBcd  with 
die  representations  made  by  the  Wazir,  and  tno  resistance 
expected  from  the  Princess ;  and,  being  impreBsed  with 
this,  he  WHS,  perhaps,  rather  more  tardy  uian  Mr.  Hastings 
wished  him.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  26th  of 
December,  1781,  writes  to  him  a  letter  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature, — a  letter  upon  which  a  great  part  of  this  cause 
hinges, — by  which  Mr.  Hastings  malces  himself  completely 
responsible  for  all  the  consequence^  that  followed,  even  if 
he  had  not  done  anything  afterwards  to  approve  them — 
a  letter  which  I  flatter  myself  your  Lordships  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to,  and  store  in  your  memories, — which 
letter  I  shall  beg  leave  to  read  in  detail  to  your  Lord- 
ships : — 

Lettsrof  "  My  mind  hu  been  for  some  dajs  suspended  between  tivo  opposite 

Mf-  H»*t-  impulses ;  one  uisinff  from  the  necessity  for  my  return  to  Calcutta,  the 
M? Middle-  Other  from  the  apprehension  of  my  presence  faeinff  more  necesswy  Mid 
ton'  urgiriK    more  urf^tly  wanted  iX,  Lucknow.    Your  uiswer  to  this  shall  decide  my 

o'r tb«j«3re  "'""'*■ 

Mid  trcfl-  "  I  hare  waited  thus  long  in  hopes  of  hearinfr  that  some  nrogresa  has 

aurea.  been  made  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  whi3i  I  concluded  with  the 

Nabob  in  September  last.     I  do  not  find  that  any  step  towards  it  has 
.  been  yet  taken,  though  three  months  are  elapsed,  and  litUe  more  tlian 

This 


that  period  did  appear  to  me  requisite  to  have  accomplished  the 
essential  parts  of  it,  and  to  have  brought  the  whole  into  train. 


1,  and  the  opposition  prepared  to  the  only  decided  act  yet  under- 
ave  a  bad  appearance.     1  approve  the  Nabob's  resolutions  to 
deprive  the  Begums  of  their  ill-employed  treasnres.     In  both  services  it 


must  be  your  care  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  power*  given  to  those  that 
are  employed  in  them.  You  yourself  ought  to  be  personally  present. 
You  must  not  allow  any  n^ociations  or  forbearance,  hut  must  prosecute 
both  services,  until  the  B^ums  ue  at  the  entire  larrcj  of  the  Nabob, 
their  JB^hires  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  aumils,  and  their  weidth  in 
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Budi  cWge  M  raavsecnra  it  igaiiut  private  embezilement.    You  will  isApB.nss. 
have  a  fonse  more  toan  sufficient  to  effect  both  these  purposes,"  

Then  yonr  LordtiliipB  will  observe  that,  according  to  this 
letter  of  Mr.  HastiDge,  Mr.  Middleton  is  to  take  the  Nawab 
with  bini.  But  Mr.  Middleton  is  to  do  the  busineBs,  that 
is  under  the  order  of  Mr.  Hoetinga.  Mr.  Middleton  19 
to  execute  this  atrocious  act  with  the  power  of  England, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Nawab,  ogwnst  the  parents  of  that 
Prince.     [He  then  goes  on :] — 

"  The  reformation  of  his  annj  and  the  new  settlement  of  h\s 
nvEBues  ue  also  points  of  immediate  concern,  and  ought  imme- 
diately  to  be  concluded.  Has  anything  Iwen  done  in  either  7  I 
now  demand,  and  require  f  ou  moat  solemnly  to  anawer  me,  are  jou 
confident  in  your  ahili^  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes  and  the  other 
points  of  my  infltructiona  ?  If  you  reply  that  you  are,  I  will  depart  with 
a  quiet  and  aaiured  mind  to  the  Proridency,  but  leave  you  a  dreadful 
re^nnbilhy.  If  you  disappoint  me,  if  you  tell  me  you  cannot  rely 
on  your  power  and  the  other  means  whicn  you  possess  for  performing 
these  services,  1  will  free  you  from  the  charge ;  I  will  proceed  myself  to 
Lncknow,  and  I  will  myself  undertake  them.  In  that  case,  I  desire  that 
yon  will  immediately  order  bearen  to  be  stationed  for  myself  and  two 
other  gentlemen  between  Lueknow  and  lUababad.  I  will  set  out  from 
hence  m  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  am  sorry  that  1 
am  under  the  necesnty  of  writing  in  this  presnng  manner.  1  trust  im- 
plicitly to  your  integrity.  1  am  certain  of  your  attachment  to  myself, 
and  I  know  that  your  capacity  is  equal  to  any  service ;  but  I  must 
express  my  doubts  of  your  firmness  and  activity,  and  a]>ove  all  of  your 
recollection  of  my  instructions  and  of  thar  importance.  My  conduct  in 
the  late  airangementa  will  be  arraigned  with  the  lancour  of  disapp^nted 
repadty  i" — 

thii  is  a  charge  directly  at  his  masters,  the  India  Com- 
pany— 

"and  my  repntatioti  and  influence  will  suffer  a  motUl  wound  from 
the  fulure  of  them.  They  have  already  failed  in  a  degree,  since  no  part 
of  them  has  as  vet  taken  place,  but  the  removal  of  our  forces  from  the 
Doab  and  the  Rohilcund,  and  of  the  British  of&cers  and  penmonerB  from 
the  MTvice  of  the  Nabob,  and  the  expenses  of  the  former  thrown  without 
any  compensation  on  the  Company.  I  expect  a  supply  of  money  eq-ati 
to  the  dischai^  of  all  the  Nabob's  arrears,  and  am  much  disappointed 
and  mortified  that  1  am  not  now  able  to  return  with  it.  Give  me  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  question  which  I  have  herein  proposed,  that  1 
may  lose  no  more  time  in  miitleia  inaction."  * 

My  Lords,  I  am  sure  that  to  your  Lordships'  minds, 
which  are  endowed  in  early  life  with  all  the  stores  of  clas- 
sical knowledge,  with  everything  which  the  refinement  of 

*  Frhiled  in  the  "  Miitate>i  of  ibe  Evideoee,"  p.  807. 
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3.  the  ancient  Latin  poets  could  say — that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred to  your  Lordships'  minda  that  this  letter  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  letter  descrihed  by  the  fioman 
satirist,  when  he  says: — 

"  Sed  quo  necidit  Bub  criinine7     Quisnsm 
Dilator?     Quibua  indiciiB-~quo  teste  probavitT 
Nil  horum.    Vetbostt  et  grandis  epiEtolft  venit 
A  CapMiB.    Bene  babet :  nil  plus  interrogo." 

This,  ny  Ijords,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  letter  from 
Chiianr.  Under  what  crime  have  they  fallen  ?  Who  are 
their  accusers ?  What  are  the  witnesses?  Where  is  the  in- 
'  formation  P  What  nre  the  articles  exhibited  against  thein  ? 
There  is  nothing  of  all  this;  but  a  letter  of  dreadful  re- 
sponsibility cornea  from  Chunor.  And  then  says  Mr,  Mid- 
dleton :  "  It  is  well.  I  march  to-morrow  to  r  yzabad.  I 
mnsack  the  palace  of  the  PrincesseB.  Take  them  by  storm. 
I  will  not  treat  with  them  even  for  an  hour." 

It  will  not  be  so  with  your  Lordships,  'llie  same  poet 
has,  with  the  some  satire  and  truth,  described  tlie  utuatioa 
of  the  Roman  governors  after  they  had  lost  their  liberties — 


My  Lords,  it  is  not  so,  thank  God  !  with  the  people  and 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britun.  We  stand  peculiarly 
and  singularly  indebted  to  Providence.  Our  governors  are 
in  a  more  responsible  situation  than  ever  existed  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  highest  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  hixiiry,  which  have  arisen  to  n  epecies  which  have  almost 
ruined  the  rest  of  mankind,  everything  that  can  make  them 
feel,  that  can  cultivate  human  nature,  that  can  adorn  their 
understanding  or  gratify  their  tastes,  everything  that  it  ia 
possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy  in  this  state,  is  enjoyed  by  this 
blessed  country.  My  Lords,  it  has  a  blessing  beyond  all 
that — a  blessing  which  your  Lordships,  in  your  consti- 
tutional hearts,  must  feel — a  blessing  which  the  King,  Lords 
and  Commons,  of  this  country  have  preserved  to  thia 
country  beyond  any  other  nation  upon  the  earth — that,  with 
all  that  luxury  and  refinement,  and  all  those  circumstances 
I  have  described,  we  have  preserved  entirely  our  British 
liberties.  Your  Lordships  are  not  only  pleased  with  those 
delightful  entert^nmenta  which,  when  innocent,  improve 
the  mind  and  soflen  the  heart;  but  your  Lordships  have 
vigorous  and  sturdy  minds,  like  Britons ;  are  csfiable  still  of 
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feeling  like  your  ancestors;  are  capable  of  extenctiog  yourisAFD.iTS9. 
miDds  acroBB  that  trackless  and  barren  ocean  which  has 
become,  hj  the  industry  of  man,  a  highroad  of  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eanh.  Your  Lordships  will  not  feel, 
with  debased  Middleton,  "bene  habet"  lour  Lordships 
will  interrogate  to  the  quick — sound  it  to  the  bottom. 
Your  Lordships  will  sea  that  there  is  nothing  improper  there. 
Your  Lordships  will  call  upon  him  to  bring  forth  such  a  de- 
fence with  regnrd  to  these  innocent  Princesaea  as  will  con- 
vince you  that  he  was  not  a  man  injuring  the  nearest  and 
dearest  rights  of  society,  and  violating  those  rights  which  he 
was  appointed  hy  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their 
great  legislative  imperial  capacity,  to  protect^that  he  did 
protect  those  Princesses,  who,  by  the  dying  voice  of  Suja- 
ud-Dowla,  he  was  to  befriend  when  Suia-ud-Dowla  was  no 
more.     Good  God,  what  are  the  friend^ips  of  this  man  ? 

I  told  your  Lordships  I  should  be  able  to  bring  you  back 
again  to  the  impure  soil  of  the  Rohilla  war.     Your  Lord- 
ships will  find   in  the  sequel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Sohilla  compact,  which  di^aces  the  records  of  Parliament, 
which  disgraces  the  records  of  the  India   Company,  which 
contaminates   this  nation — there   is  nothing   worse  in   that 
Rohilla  contract  than  in  those  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to   state.      Your  Lordships  will  find  that,  in   consequence 
of  this  dreadful   letter   of  the   26th   of  December,    1781, 
Mr.  Middleton  marched  toFyzabad;  that  he  stormed  tl*^  ^"'l?^,^ 
town;  that  he  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  treating  MrfSidi^ 
only  for  two  days,  and  in  so  lingular  a  manner  that  it  is '""' 
impossible   for  me  not  to  read  that  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence to  your  Lordships.     On  the  25th  of  January,  1782, 
.  Mr.  Hastings  says : — 

•'I  have  received  your  IeHctb  of  the  3l8t  aW.'mo,  the  flth,  10th,  and  I«ttoor 
18th  instant.    The  satisbction  1  recaved  on    the  first  advice  of  your  m^btamiiiR 
success  at  Fyuibad  has  been  greatly  allayed  by  my  disajipointment  of  its  Hr.  Hiddio- 
effecte.     I  am  Gompelled  to  reminu  you  of  my  inatructions  contuned  in  ^jf^J^ 
my  letter  of  the  36tb  of  December.    They  were  the  moat  positive  that  time  lo  the 
you  were  not  to  allow  any  negonation  or  forbearance" —  t^t"**!!" 

Your  Lordship  see,  that  if  even  the  letter  of  drea<lful 
responsibitity  had  not  been  so  sufficient  to  charge  that  man 
witn  everything  which  I  charge  him  with,  this  is  a  com- 
plete acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  that  letter,  after  the 
fact  is  committed. 

"  but  to  prosecute  both  Hrviecs  until  the  Begums  were  at  the  entire 

inerGy  of  th;  Nabob,  their  jaghiree  in  quiet  possession  of  bis  aumils, 
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IS  APB.1T8S,  and  their  wealth  in  luch  charge  u  might  secure  it  agunst  private  emf 
hezilement.  You  began  by  negociation,  which  had  the  natural  effect  o 
excnting  Msistanoe  ;  and  you  now  tell  me  that,  without  hentating  a 
moment,  you  have  fpven  your  oonotuience  to  a  temporan  forbe*i«ioe. 
It  is  powible  that  id  this  repeated  opposition  to  mv  oiaet*  you  have 
been  actuated  by  some  necewi^i  but  this  J  can  hardly  suppoae,  as  you 
have  not  ei'en  alluded  to  them  or  usigued  reasons  for  hainng  de^'iated 
from  them.  I  shall  wait  anxiously  for  the  result  of  your  proceedings. 
After  having,  at  the  eameat  solicitation  of  the  Nabob,  in  the  nr*t  instaoce, 
and  his  i^tphcatjon  to  me  for  my  concurrence  in  the  seoond,  agreed  to 
his  resumptioD  of  the  jaghirea  held  by  the  Begums  and  to  the  confis- 
cation of  their  treasures,  and  thereby  involved  my  own  name  and  the 
credit  of  the  Company  in  the  jiarticipation  in  both  measures,  I  have  a 
right  to  require  and  insist  on  the  complete  execution  of  them,  and  I 
look  to  you  for  their  execution ;  declaring  that  I  shall  hold  you  aooount- 
able  for  it  if  they  shall  fail  of  the  ends  proposed,  after  the  attMoment  of 
tjie  means  which  the  dismisMon  and  fisperwon  of  their  forces  and  the 
poueesion  of  the  kellah  have  afforded  you  for  accomplishing  them,  beyond 
the  apparent  possibiUty  of  a  diss{>pointnient."  * 

Aniweror        Mr,  Middleton  answers   to  tbia  letter   upon  the   6th   of 
ton^        *"  February,  1782,  in  whioh  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  letter,  and  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  In  the  present  instance  it  was  more  in  appearance  and  eipression 
than  in  fact  that  any  deviation  was  made  from  your  orders  of  the 
2fith  of  December.  Fmr  although  1  was  constrained,  from  my  strict 
re^;ard  to  the  acoompliehment  of  what  1  considered  the  first  object  of 
this  unilertaking,  to  admit  of  a  temporary  forbearance,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  my  address  of  the  18tb  ultimo,  the  Begums  were  at  that 
time  to  be  considered  as  entirely  at  the  mocy  of  tiie  Nabob,  thdr 
iaghires  were  in  possession  of  his  aumils,  their  troeiw  dis)>ened,  and  tlie 
kellah  of  Fyzabad,  which  included  also  the  Bow  Begum's  own  habita- 
tion, under  the  guard  of  his  Excellency's  and  our  troops. "| 

^  niiDis-        It  remained  only  to  get  p06seflsi(»i  of  her  wealth,  and  to 

piinoeasoi    effect  this  he  informs  him  he  has  put  her  ministers  in  irons; 

put  In  Irons,  j^^  jj^,  giygg  ^  description  of  that.  Your  Lordahms  then  see 
that,  after  the  transaction  at  Fyzabad,  and  after  Fyzabnd  hiul 
been  takenj  which  happened  upon  the  12tli  of  January,  1782, 
Mr.  Hastings  disapproved  of  that  f  emporary  delay  of  two  days 
for  negotiation ;  he  was  enraged  because  Mr.  Middleton  had 
not  immediat«ly  stormed  the  town  ;  and  that  he  was,  by  the 
letter  of  the  15th  of  February,  1782,  put  in  complete  pos- 
seBBion  of  the  cruelties  that  were  practised,  and  of  the  fetters 
that  were  imposed  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Princess. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  leave  that  part  respecting  these  cruelties 
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better  that  any   matter   of  that  kind  Bbould  appear  in  evi-  i^*^iW8. 
dence  for  the  observations  of  those  who  will  hereafter,  with  "'"^tJJ}*" 
muoh  more  ability  than  I  am  capable  o^  recapitulate  the  on  the 
circumstancfis  of  the  evideace,  and  point  them  out  as  they  "' 
apply  to  particular  parts  of  the  cauce, — it  will  be  better 
that  I  should  leave  them  to  such  talents  than  detain  your 
Lordships  in  this  stage  of  the  cause  with  on  enumeration  of 
them.     It  is  aufficient  for  me  to  state  the  fact,  and  inform 
your  Lordships  that  the  facte  will  be  proved. 

The  next  part  of  the  case  to  which  I  allude  is  of  very  'J?!"?™?!^ 
considerable  consequence,  and  to  which  I  alluded  formerly,  oriiieuie 
It  regards  the  women  and  family  of  Suffdar  Jung  and  Suja-  ^""^ 
ud-Dowla.      There  is  a  dispute  between  those  who  prefer 
these  charges  and  Mr.  Hastings  with  respect  to  who  had 
the  charge  of  that  family,     Mr.  Hastings  says,  the  Nawab 
wae  compelled  to  mmntain  that  family.    Those  that  mointiun 
these   charges    say,   that  may   be,   but,   besides   that,  the 
Princesses  not  only  had  their  jogirs  granted  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  did  in  fact  mamtmn  the  family.    And  here 

rn  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself ;  that  from 
very  moment  these  unhappy  women  were  deprived  of 
their  jagirs  and  of  their  treasures,  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Prince  fell  into  want  and  misery,  to  such  a  denee  that  I 
am  sure  it  must  shock  your  Lordships  to  hear.  I  will  state 
very  shortly  indeed  one  or  two  of  the  representations  of 
persons  upon  the  spot,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  these 
nnhappy  and  unforttmate  women.  Major  Gilpin,  upon  the 
30tli  of  October,  1782,  writes  to  Mr.  Bristow,  then,  agtun, 
Kestdent  at  the  court  of  Oude : — 

"Lut  night,  about  8  o'clock,    the  women  in  the  Khoiird  Mhal  Letter  or 
unuia," —  Mj^orOllpin 

that  is,  the  lesser  palace,  that  was  appropriated  for  their  J;^",};^"' 
residence— 

"  under  the  care  of  Lettafut  All  Khan,  Bwembleil  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ings, tsrjwa  in  a  most  lamentable  manner  for  food ;  that  for  the  last  four 
dsjs  thef  had  ^X  but  a  very  acant;  allowance,  and  that  jestenla;  ther 
had  got  none.  The  melancholy  cries  of  famine  are  more  easily  imagined 
than  described,  and  faim  their  representations  1  fear  the  Nabob's  agents 
for  that  business  are  very  inattentive.  I  therefore  think  it  necessary  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  tliat  his  Excellency  the 
Nabob  may  cause  bis  agents  to  be  mora  circumspect  in  their  conduct 
towards  the«o  poor  unhappy  women."  * 
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HAM.1TB&.  From  this  latter  part  it  seeniB  as  if  it  wns  the  Nawab's 
Thdrde-  i^ents  who  had  the  charge  of  them;  but  your  Lordships 
IhoPrin- ""  will  see  throughout  that  the  Begums  had  a  particular  chotge 
""'"■  of  them,  and  that  in  fact  they  suffered  from  the  moment 
the  Begums  were  deprived  of  their  property.  He  [Major] 
Gilpin  writes  in  a  letter  of  the  16th  of  November : — 

Second  let-        "  The  repeated  ericH  of  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mahl  zenana  for 
nii%  aubsutence  has  been  truly  melancholy,     Th^  beg  moat  piteotulv  for 

^'''         libeiif  that  they  may  earn  their  daily  bread  bv  iMMrious  servituae,  or 
be  relieved  from  their  misery  by  immediate  death."  • 

Those  persons  who  in  the  kaulnama  of  1778 —  to   which 
the  British  East   India  Company   was   a   party,  of  which 
Mr.  Hastings  was  in  possession,  at  least,  in  the  year   17S0 
—  were   treated   with  so  much  respect  and  so  much  defe- 
rence that  they   were   thought  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  treaty  between  two  such  powers  as  the  India  Com- 
pany  and    the    Nawab  of  Oude,   to   be  secured   in   their 
education   and    marriages  —  tlieir    rights   are    particularly 
guaranteed    and   protected  —  these    are   the    people    who 
were  willing  to  earn  tlieir  bread  by  laborious  servitude,  or 
LetUrof     to  put  an  end  to  their  miseries  by  death.     Upon  the  29th  of 
relMingto    January,    1784,    Mr.  Briatow  transmits  to  Calcuttsi  another 
iSp™  t£o    letter,  containing  a  relation  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
ii3ies.         ladies  in  the  Khurd  Mahal : — 

"  The  ladies,  their  attendants  and  serraota,  were  still  oa  clamorous  as 
last  night.  I^tafflt,  the  daroa^  went  to  them,  and  reraonstiated  with 
them  on  the  iiopropriety  of  their  conduct,  at  the  same  time  Bssiirin{( 
them  that  in  a  few  days  all  their  allo«'ances  would  be  pud,  and  should 
that  not  be  the  case  he  would  ad^-anoe  them  ten  days'  subsistence,  upon 
condition  that  they  returned  to  their  habitations.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, consented  to  this  proposal,  hut  were  still  intent  upon  making  their 
escape  through  the  bazar,  and  in  consequence  formed  thcmseU-ea  m  the 
following  order:  the  children  in  the  front;  behind  them  the  ladies  in 
the  aeraglio;  and  behind  them  again  their  attendants.  But  their  inten- 
tions were  frustrated  by  the  apposition  they  met  with  from  Lataffit'a 
sepoys.  The  next  day  Latafiit  wr-at  twice  to  the  women,  and  used  hia 
endeavours  to  make  them  return  into  the  zenana,  promising  to  adi'ance 
them  10,000  rupees;  which,  uuon  the  money  being  p«ud  down,  they 
agreed  to  comply  with  ;  but  night  coming  on,  nothing  transpired.  On 
the  day  following  th^  elamoura  were  more  dotent  than  usual.  Lataffit 
went  to  confer  with  them  on  the  business  of  yesterday,  offering  the  same 
terras.  Depending  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  promises,  they  consented  to 
return  to  their  apartments;  which  they  accordingly  did,  except  two  or 
three  of  the  ladies  and  moat  of  their  attendants.  LataiRt  then  went  to 
Hoshmund  Alley  Cawn,  to  consult  with  him  about  what  means  they 
should  take.     Tney  came  to  a  resolution  of  dri\'ing  them  in  by  force, 

•  Printea  in  ihe  "  Miqplei  of  Ihe  Evidence,"  p.  898, 
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and  gsre  orders  to  their  sepofS  to  beat  utj  one  of  the  women  who  uAps.iigg. 
should  attempt  to  move  forward.  The  sepoys  sccordinglj-  assembled,  — 
ftnd,  each  one  being  provided  with  a  bludgeon,  they  drove  them  bj  dint 
of  beatiiur  into  the  zenana.  The  women,  sedng  the  treacberr  of  I^taffit, 
proceeded  to  throw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  sepo^,  and  again  attempted 
to  get  out ;  but,  finding  that  impossibb  from  the  gates  b^g  shut,  thejr 
kept  up  a  continual  discharge  tul  about  12  o'clock,  when,  nntUng  tbrar 
situation  desperate,  tbej  returned  into  the  rung  mahl,  and  found  their 
way  from  thence  into  the  palace,  and  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
house  and  gardens.  After  this,  the;  were  desirous  of  getting  into  the 
Dc«um's  apartments ;  but  she,  being  apprised  of  tneir  intentions, 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut.  In  the  meantime  Lataffit  and  Hosh- 
raund  Alley  Cawn  posted  sentries  to  secure  the  ^ate  of  the  lesser 
mahl.  During  the  whole  of  this  conflict  the  ladies  and  women  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  view  of  the  sepoys.  The  Begum  then  sent  for 
Latafflt  and  Hoshmund  Alley  Cawn,  whom  she  severely  reprimanded,  and 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause  of  this  infamous  behaviour.  They 
pleaded  in  their  defence  the  impossibdity  of  helping  it,  as  the  treat- 
ment the  women  had  met  with  had  only  been  conformable  to  his 
Excellency  the  Wazir's  orders.  The  Begum  alleged  that,  even  admit- 
ting that  the  Nawab  had  given  these  orders,  they  were  by  no  means 
autDorized  to  disgrace  the  family  of  Siyah-ul-Dowloh,  and  should  they 
not  receive  that  allowances  for  a  day  or  two  it  could  be  of  no  great 
momoit ;  what  had  passed  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  that  the  Vizier 
should  cert^nlv  be  acquunted  with  the  whole  of  the  affair,  and  what- 
ever he  directed  she  would  implicitly  comply  with.  The  Begum  then 
sent  for  two  of  the  children  who  were  wounded  in  the  s^ay  of  last 
night,  and  after  endeavouring  to  sooth  them  she  sent  them  again  to 
Latafflt  and  Hoshmund  Alley  Cawn,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chddren 
again  expressed  her  disapprobation  of  tfanr  conduct,  and  the  improba- 
bili^  of  Azoph-ul-Dowlan's  suffering  the  ladies  and  children  of  Si^ah- 
ul-Dowlah  to  be  disgraced  by  being  exposed  to  the  I'iew  of  the  sepoys. 
Upon  which,  Latafflt  produced  the  letter  from  the  Nabob,  representing 
that  he  was  amenable  only  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency,  ana  whateva 
he  ordered  it  was  his  duty  to  obey;  and  that,  had  the  ladies  thought 
proper  to  have  retired  quietly  into  their  apartments,  he  would  not  have 
used  the  means  he  had  taken  to  compel  them.  The  Begum  og^n 
obwrvcd  that  what  had  passed  was  now  over.  She  then  gave  the 
children  400  rupees  and  dismissed  them,  and  sent  word  by  Summd  and 
the  other  eunuchs,  that,  if  the  ladies  would  peaceably  retire  to  their 
apartments,  Lataffit  would  supply  them  with  three  or  four  thousand 
rupees  for  their  present  expenses,  and  recommended  to  them  not  to 
incur  any  fluther  disgrace,  and  that  if  they  did  not  think  proper  to  act 
agreeably  to  her  directions  they  would  do  m«ng.  'ITie  ladies  followed 
her  advice,  and  about  10  at  night  went  back  fnto  the  zenana.  The  next 
maming  the  Besum  waited  upon  the  mother  of  Siqah-ul-Dowlab,  and 
related  to  her  aU  the  circunutences  of  the  disturbance.  The  mother  of 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah  returned  for  answer  that,  ofter  there  b^ng  no  accounts 
ke]it  of  the  crores  of  revenue,  she  was  not  suprised  that  the  bmily  of 
SJujoh-ul-Dowlah  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  subsistence  should  be 
obliged  to  expose  themselves  to  the  meanest  of  people.  After  bewail- 
ing their  misfortunes,  and  shedding  many  tears,  the  Begum  took  her 
leave,  and  returned  home."  * 

•  Printed  in  the  "  Hioutet  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  900, 
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i»APB.i7ga.  My  Lords,  it  ia  impossible  for  imagination  to  add  any- 
tliing  to  this  deacription.  You  Bee  tho  situation  into  whicli 
Thoiroi-  these  poor  anfortnnate  women  ore  thrown;  you  see,  in 
puu^iiew.  Addition  to  'all  the  miseries  of  famine,  that  they  had  that 
greatest  distress  that  can  happen  to  Indian  women,  the 
being  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  men.  It  is  not  there 
as  here,  that  every  public  place  is  adorned  with  that  sex. 
The  first  court  of  justice  in  the  country  could  sot  posrably 
be  filled  with  the  peraone  of  that  deacription,  as  it  is  hera 
No ;  they  are  confined  to  the  zauana ;  they  are  incapable  of 
enlivening  the  face  of  joy,  although  they  may  contrive  at 
particular  timea  and  on  particular  occauons  to  amooth  the 
DTOw  of  sorrow.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  ia,  that 
women  in  that  part  of  the  globe  are  immediately  di^raced 
upon  exposure.  And,  although  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  stand  and  the  sphere  in  which  they  move  is  more  dr- 
cumscribed  and  more  limited  than  that  of  European  ladies, 
yet  it  ie  not  less  eacrcd,  it  is  not  less  august  There  arc 
many  instances  in  which  women  who  have  been  exposed  in 
India  to  the  view  of  men  other  than  that  of  their  immediate 
family,  have  devoted  themselves  to  destruction  on  tie  funeral 
pile,  in  order  to  expiate  the  disgrace  they  had  suSered  by 
that  expoeare.  These  are  the  women  whtHn  Suja^ud-Dowla 
left  to  the  care  of  the  India  Company.  I  don't  charge  this 
as  an  act  of  Mr.  Hastings'  own  hands— with  being  in  conee- 
quencc  of  his  own  orders ;  but  as  the  effect  of  that  "  dreadful 
responaibility  "  and  all  the  drcumstances  attending  it.  And  I 
charge  more — I  charge  him  with  having  been  informed  of  aQ 
these  things,  and  never  having  made  any  inquiry  into  them, 
to  check,  to  control,  or  to  punish  the  ofTeuders ;  and  there- 
fore having  acquiesced  in  these  miseries,  which,  by  his  scan- 
dalous, arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  orders,  he  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  inflicting. 
A)«i»vBtiiiB  My  Lords,  I  have  now  travelled  through  all  the  parts  of 
Bhuccs.  this  chaige,  with  the  single  exception  of  what  is  stated  as 
a^nivating  matter  in  the  Article.  There  are  two  drcum- 
atanccs  stated  as  aggravating  matter  ;  one  is  the  employ  of 
improper  persons  ;  the  other  is  the  total  falsehood  and  im- 
propriety of  the  justification — tiat  it  is  not  only  false  in 
point  of  fact,  but  that,  eveu  if  it  were  true,  it  ia  illegal  in 
Employ,  point  of  couclusion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  your  Lord- 
J{^^,  ships  have  already  heard  all  that  is  necessary  upon  the 
uro'tm^  circumstance  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla.  Sir  Elijuh  Impey,  tljo 
•ction.       Chief  Justice  in  India,  has  likewise  been  introduced  to  your 
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Lordihips'  ocqaaintance  in  this  bnsioeee.     Sir  Elijah  Impey,  "*'''■  "'*■ 
as  Hr.  Haetiiiga  statea  in  hiB  Narrative,  advised  him  to  have  p  wm^ 
the  affidavits  tiJien,  in  his  own  justification,  in  his  trans- >d^  to 
actions  in  Onde  and  Benares,  and  Sir  EBjah  Impey  states,  or  loj^  b,  iuto 
Mr.  HofltingB— I   forget  which,  but  I   know   it   is  in  the  Sml? 
evidence— that  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  like  a  correct  and  accurate  J^J^  •* 
lawyer  in  a  basinese  of  this  kind,  settled  what  is  in  West- 
nunster    Hall    called  the  caption  part  of  the  affidavits ; 
namely,   the   introduction  to  the  affidavit     When  I  shall  Bcflcctiou 
have  proved  that  all  ideas  of  investigating  truth  were  totally  ™thiriS?° 
absent  fnmi  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this"'*'*'™^ 
atrocious  business,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  for  a  moment 
to  desert  the  character  in  which  I  stand,  and  to  resort  to  a 
character  whkih  I  hold  in  another  part  of  this  hall ;  becaase 
I  feel  that  profeeeion  d^roded  by  what  I  am  going  to  state 
— a  profession  which  the  more  a  man  studies  it  liberally  and 
applies  to  it  scientifically,  the  more  he  investigates  it  upon 
principles   of  strict  justice  and  jurisprudence,  he  will  find 
that  the  laws  not  only  inculcate  ue  strictest  justice,  but  the 
soundest  principles  of  jurisprudence.    I  am  anxious  to  rescuo 
that  profeafflon  from  the  infamy  which  has  been  cast  upon  it 
by  one  who  has   not  only  deserted  hia  situation,  but  has 
become  worse  than  a  common  commissioner  taking  affidavits 
in  the  lowest  case  that  can  be  in  Westminster  HsJl.     From 
the  matter  in  the  affidavits,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were   obtained,   it  is   necessary    I   should    describe    these 
affidavits  in  justification. 

They  were  all  taken  at  Lucknow.    Sir  Elijah  Impey  arrived  ^^j^^g^ 
there  on  the  23d  of  November ;  he  quitted  it  upon  the  29th.  davits  taen 
Sir  Elijah  Impcy  was  therefore  just  six  days  at  Lucknow.  i^i^fM? 
During  tiiat  penod  of  time  he  took  a  number  of  affidavits  £SJ^^n 
that   would  astonish  your  Lordships;  many  of  them  from 
Indians;    many   likewise  from    Englishmen.      These   affi- 
davits, without  troubling  your  Lordships  with  the  [>articulars 
of  them,  bear  this  upon  tne  &ce  of  them — they  are  affidavits 
to  aocose  the  B^mos  of  rebellion.     They  are  affidavits  to 
make  good  their  assisting  Cheyt  Sing.     They  are  affidavits 
of  insurrection  at  Goruckpore.     They  are  affidavits  to  make 

§ood  their  discontent  to  the  English  government,  and  thdr 
etermination  to  throw  off  the  English  yt^e.  And  all  these 
affidavits,  going  to  the  very  issue  of  the  cause  between  the 
parties,  are  taken  surreptitiously  in  Mr.  Middleton's  house 
at  Lucknow,  without  the  parties  having  any  notice  of  it — 
all  done  in  nx  daya     People  brought  from  everywhere — no 
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8.  croBe-examination  udmitted — all  ex  parte;  and,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  almost  without  exception,  every  word  depoeed 
to  is  on  hearsay :  thej  are  all  a  representatioi],  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  of  something  that  somebody  else  had  done. 
I  venture  to  ascribe  to  these  affidavits  that  character  without 
the  poaaibiilty  of  its  b^g  disproved. 

My  Lordsj  there  b  sometning  so  extremely  singular  ia 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  about  this  businese  that  I  cannot 
help  thioking  that,  if  he  thought  at  all,  he  must  be  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  these  affidavits,  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  could  not  speak  the  truth      Id  the  first 

a  place,  there  is  a  person  who  is  introduced  to  your  Lrord- 
ships'  notice  in  the  Benares  charge,  called  Mirza  Saadat 
All,  who  is  the  brother  of  Asoff-ud-Dowla,  and  who  had 
his  sole  existence  by  a  pension  from  our  Company  upon  the 
province  of  Benares.  AUnost  ^  of  the  country  affidavits, 
and  almost  all  the  English  afGdavite,  state  the  bad  intent  of 
Mirza  Saadat  Ali  as  strongly  and  much  more  so  than  they 
do  with  respect  to  the  Begums.  Your  Lordships  would 
suppose  then  that  Mirza  Saadat  Ali  had  been  a  person 
Mr.  UastiugK  would  have  doubted  of,  and  would  not  have 
employed;  and  his  rank  and  situation  in  the  country  were 
such  that  it  would  have  induced  him  to  have  deprived  the 
country  of  the  influence  of  a  man  who  was  discontented 
with  the  English  government  Your  Lordships  will  be  per- 
fectly astonished  when  you  find  Mr.  Hastings'  declaration 
upon  the  subject: — 

jropa  to  mention,"  says  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  Namtive,  "  diat 
i  r  hod  formed  mj  leeolutjon  to  leave  Benares  I  sent  m; 
moonahy  to  the  Nabob  Saadat  Aly  Khan,  to  inform  him,  and  to 
recommend  the  wounded  sepoys  to  nis  care,  believing  that  the  Rajah, 
from  considerations  of  policy  would  not  choose  to  molest  them,  espe- 
cially as  he  could  have  no  motive  or  object  to  it  bnt  revenge,  if  he  would 
show  a  determined  resolution  to  protect  them.  The  same  requeet  I 
made  to  him  in  writing  afler  my  arrival  at  Chunar.  I  owe  him  the 
justice  to  attest  that  he  faithfully  and  liberally  complied  with  my  request- 
He  visited  them  himself,  and  Aimished  them  with  provisions  and  with 
money,  and  appointed  native  surgeons  to  attend  them ;  and,  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  it,  lie  caused  them  ^  to  be  removed  to  his  own  quarters. 
Many  reports  and  suspidons  have  prevwled  of  his  bong  concerned  ii 


e  of  the  designs  which  were  farmed  ag^st  us.  I  can  neither  credit 
nor  refute  them :  the  evil  impnted  to  him  is  at  best  doubtful,  the  good 
which  he  did  ia  certun,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  fnll  merit  of  it."* 

These  are  the  seDtiments  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Mirza  Saadat  Ali,  who  throughout  these  affidavits 

*  "  Narrative  of  tb«  luurrcction  in  Beneres,"  p.  32. 
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is  stated  precisely  in  the  eaioe  degree,  and  frequently  in  a  itAnuuss. 

f  eater  degree,  of  doubt  with  re^rd  to  attachment  to  the 
nglish  than  the  Begums  themBelves  are.  It  eecms  extra- 
ordinary that  the  attention  of  Mirza  Saadat  Ali,  and  his 
riving  a  few  rupees  to  a  few  wounded  soldiers  and  attending 
Uiem  with  a  small  force  a  few  days,  should  have  such  merit 
with  Mr.  Hastings  as  to  make  the  evil  that  was  eud  of 
him  doubtful,  as  he  knew  the  good  he  had  done.  When 
the  fiily-siz  laca  were  pud  into  the  treasury  of  Oude — 
great  part  of  which  was  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Company — by  the  Frinceasea  of  Oude,  in  1776,  it  waa 
not  reckoned  any  merit  at  all ;  but  these  doubtful  affidavits 
— thia  ex-parte  swearing — these  hearsays — these  despicable 
things,  taken  in  the  comer  of  Mr.  Middleton's  house,  as  bad 
as  any  depositions  taken  in  any  alehouse  in  any  posuble 
case — were  enough  to  convince  him  that  those  women,  sacred 
from  their  rank,  more  bo  from  their  sex,  and  still  more  so 
bcung  Indian  women,  were  deserving  of  this  treatment.  It 
seems  to  me  most  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
But  the  thing  is  accounted  for.  Mirza  Saadat  Ali  was  a 
stipendiary  of  Great  Briton  ;  he  had  nothing  else.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  throughout  the  country  of  India 
bad  bereft  every  individual,  except  these  two  unfortunate 
Princesses,  of  ul  they  possessed ;  and  they  were  permitted 
to  be  in  possession  of  their  property  longer  in  order  to  be 
bereft  of  it  with  the  greater  violence. 

Mr.  Hastings    had    bereft    every    individual    in    India.  i>otermiii»- 
When  be  saw  that  the  treasures  of  Bidjey  Gur  were  given  Mr  Hut- 
to  the  army,  who  would  neither  return   the  prize   money  li^'fh, 
nor  grant  it  as  a  loan,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  If^ok  Jf^|![][^  o* 
round  him  to  see  where  he  should  rob  and  plunder.     He  cooes, 
found  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  India  left  who 
had  anything   to  take,  but  those  persons  whom  he  was,  by 
the    dying   voice    of    Suja-ud-DowI%    bound   to  befriend. 
Then,  vnth   the   legal  advice  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  given 
illeg^y  upon  bad  iracts,  given  illegally   upon  inconclusive 
evidence,  Be  determines  that  those  people — in  the  language 
of  his  marginal  note  upon   the   Chunar  treaty — were   not 
intitlcd  any  longer  to  the  protection  of  the  India  Company. 
That  brings  me  to  that  part  of  the  case.     And  that  is  a  part 
of  llie  cose,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  your  Lordships  even 
take  these  affidavits  to  be  true,  you  cannot  upon  any  ground 
whatever  justify,  sitting  in  your  judicial  capacity.     The  dis- 
tribution of  justice  in  England  and  in  India  differs.     The 
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hapb,  1788.  distribution  of  justice  in  a  free  couutry  &nd  in  &u  arbitrary 
country  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  founded  npon  different 
principlee.  But  courts  of  justice  exist  in  India.  India  is  a 
country  higbly  civilised.  He  calis  upon  Mr.  Middleton 
through  the  medium  of  the  Nawab  td  appmnt  proper  officers 
to  distribute  justice  (I  denired  your  Lordships  to  keep  that 
letter  well  in  mind).  Mr.  Hastings  has  rendered  himself 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  India.  He  has 
acknowledged  that  persons,  sacred  for  their  character  and 
dignified  by  their  robes,  distribute  justice  in  India  What 
ThoDTii-  then  is  the  situation  of  it  On  the  10th  of  NoTember,  1781, 
iK^^  Bidgey  Ghur  was  taken,  and  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end  on 
O"***-  the  8th  of  October,  1781.  The  disturbances  in  Baraitch 
and  Croruckpore  subsided  upon  the  Sfithof  September,  178 1; 
which  proves  that  these  disturbances  never  existed  to  any 
extent  at  all  The  Wazir  departed  to  Fyzabod,  the  supposed 
seat  of  rebellion  against  his  government  It  mivht  be  ssd 
he  went  to  join  the  rebels.  He  met  with  no  disturbance, 
although  ho  travelled  so  quick  that  none  of  faie  attendants 
but  a  ama]l  guard  could  keep  up  with  him.  But,  what  is 
more,  Mr.  Middletou  went  to  Liucknow  at  a  time  when  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  the  province  was  all  in  commotion 
against  the  English  Government.  Mr.  Middleton  was  the 
hand  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  perpetrated  his  wicked  deeds. 
Mr.  Middleton  states  that  the  disturbances  had  existed  even 
at  Lucknow.  He  himself  returned  in  perfect  peace  and 
tranquillity — with  the  same  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Luck- 
now  that  the  Wazir  returned  into  Fyzabad;  although 
Mr.  Middleton  had  not  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  and  had  all  the  odium  that  English  exaction  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Middleton  himself,  and  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  could  possibly  rouse  on  injured  people  to  feel 
i^ainst  him.  If  this  is  not  the  evidentta  rei  it  never  existed 
in  any  cause  in  the  world.  If  those  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  scmtinise  those  minute  drcumatonces  upon  which 
the  rights  of  men  depend,  if  they  ever  knew  in  their  lives  in 
any  one  period — if  your  Lordships'  constitutional  advisers  ever 
heard  ot^ — n  case  in  which  the  evidentia  rei  appeared  strong 
and  palpable,  this  is  tliat  case ;  and  a  thousand  ex-parte  hear- 
say oaths  must  bo  light  as  sir  before  ench  evidence  as  that 
Sfl^p'*-  your  liordshipa  observe  the  situation  of  things.  There 
tamrdbr  are  several  dinerent  pretences  set  up,  all  of  which  caunot 
innttortbe  be  true — Only  one  of  which  can  be  true.  On  the  11th  of 
tfietJw^'     February,  1782,  Mr,  Hastings  writes  one  representation  to 
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the  Directors;  in  his  Defence  to  the  House  of  Commons uapk.itb8. 
he   gives   another  repreBentatioii ;    in  a  Defence  which  he 
delivered,   signed   Warren   Hastings,   in   the  lohby  of  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,   he  gives    a   different   account  of  it; 
and,  hiet  of  all,  he  gives  a  different  account   of  it  in  the 
,  record  on  your  Lordships'  tahle.     Here  are  four  different 
accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  reasons  for  having  taken 
these  treasoree.     I  ^all  consider  only  two  of  them.     One  is, 
the  resistance  to  the  resnmption  of  the  jt^irs ;  the  other  is, 
the  rebellion  at  Cheyt  Sing  s  time  and  in  Baraitch  and  Go- 
rncla>ore.     Your   Lordships  will  observe   in   the   evidence  Beiirtwicc 
that  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  December  (which  ^^hf'Lho 
I  have  read)  that  Mr.  Middleton  communicntes  to  Mr.  Haat-  ™h"ill!ira 
ingB  the  intention  of  the  Begums  to  resist  the  resumption  of  "''^"™"-! 
the  jagirs,  and  on  the  26th  of  December  is  that  famous  letter  robeUiou. 
of  Mr.  Hastings  that  I  have  read.     After  which,  and  not 
before,  Mr.  Middleton  marches  to  Fyzabad ;   and  then  the 
whole  business  is  transacted,  and  by  the  12th  of  January, 
1782,  we  are  in  complete  poesession  of  Fyzabad,  of   the 
kellah,  and  everything  belonging  to  it.     Then  your  Lord- 
ships will  observe  that  Sir  EUJah  Impcy  was  at  Chunar 
between  the  10th  and  20th  of  November;  that  in  that  in- 
termediate space  of  time,  exactly  between  the  quelling  one 
rebellion  and  the  intention  to  resist  at  another,  in  that  inter- 
mediate  space   of   time,  your   Lordships  will   observe,  he 
took  that  legal  advice  to  seize  the  treasures  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellion. 

Why,  the  courts  of  Justice  in  Oude  were  open.     In  the  Rogaiar 
last  imi>eachment  preferred  hy  the  Commons  at  your  Lord-  fo'^vic?^ 
ships'  bar,  when  Lord  Lovnt  was  tried  for  high  treason,  it  JJ^ujq" 
wonld  not  have  been  a  more  atrocious  act  to  have  forcibly  fiJ'^''""' 
■taken  from  that  person  his  property,  his  estate  and  his  life,  (v™^^^^ 
than  this  transaction  ia  in  Oude.    If  it  were  possible  to  sup-  witiipRt. 
pose   that,   in    the    year    1745,    the    gallant    Prince    who^SS"™ 
,  commanded  the  army  of  this  country  against  the   rebels,  Sn^T"' 
after  the   rebellion   was   over   and   completely   queUed,  in-  i«™t- 
stcad  of  bringing  your  Lordships'  peer*  to  be  tried  at  your 
Lordships'  bar,  had  taken  a  Btrong  band  with  him,  and  by 
force  of  ums  berefl  him  of  his  prmerty,  plundered  him  of 
his  treasures,  and  deprived  him  of  his  life,  great  and  respec- 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  impeachmcDt  of  Lord  LoTat  tbr  high  treasoD  In 
December,  1746,  after  the  lopprcfuon  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  the  nortb, 
hj  the  Dnke  of  Caroberiat>d. 
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15AFB.1T8S.  table  ae  that  character  was,  hi^hlj  as  it  was  allied,  much 
H8  ite  memory  is  respected  in  this  country  for  hravery  and 
constitutional  virtue,  splendid  and  tranacendent  ae  was  his 
connexion  with  that  person  who  is  in  imagination  Buppoeed 
to  be  here  present,  and  for  his  connexion  with  those  who 
have  been  actually  present  here,  to  their  own  sreat  honour 
and  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  an  admiring  people — 
who  admire  them  more,  if  posBible,  for  the  close  attention 
which  they  have  given  to  this  cause  of  justice — notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept 
that  great  person  from  the  situation  which  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  in  now. 

My  Lords,  I  beg  pardon  for  such  an  allusion.  But,  if 
your  Lordships  will  examine  into  the  constitution  of  the 
country  of  India  and  the  constitution  of  justice  there,  you 
will  fiud,  in  a  time  of  peace,  their  courts  of  justice  are  open 
to  try  peraons  for  evctr  offence,  and  that  it  is  a  scandalous 
dereliction  from  the  principles  you  ought  to  observe  in  the 

fovernment  of  that  country  if  you  do  not  follow  that  mode, 
fr.  Hastings   heaped   additional   responsibility   upon    him- 
self j  for  he  restored  the  courts  of  justice,  or  pretended  to 
restore  them.     Your  Lordships  have  heard  the  manner  in 
which  that  was  done.     The  kellah  at  Fysabad  was  stormed, 
tlic  ministerB  of  the  Princess  were  put  iu  irons,  their  whole 
property  taken  from  them ;  and,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
tiunily  of  Sujarud-Dowla  and  Suffdar  Jung,  I  have  already 
Etated  it  at  largo.     This  is  the  situation  of  that  justification, 
take  it  either  way.     I  say  it  is  false  in  fact:   I  say,  if  it 
were  true  iu  fact,  it  is  inconclusive  in  point  of  law ;  and  he 
has  only  added  one  misdemeanor  to  another  by  attempting 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  situation  of  the  country 
admitted  of  a  different  kind  of  conduct. 
dggntTation      There   is  one   aggravation  more  bewdes ;    that  is,  a  dis- 
obodienoc     obedicnce  to   the  orders   of  the   court  of   Directors.     The 
ofthu''"'™<^"'"t  of  Directors,  upon  hearing  all  this,  with  very  great 
"i™*"*     propriety  sent  a  letter  to  Beng^,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  paragraph : — 

Le4i«rof  "  If  it  ehtil  hereafter  be  found  that  the  Begums  did  not  t»ke  the 

orderinatbo  ^''^"^  P*"^  Kgaiiut  the  Company  whidi  has  been  repruented,  u  nell  in 
rMtorMioQ  the  Uovemor  General's  Narnitive  u  in  seven]  documents  theiein 
ofthojij^.  referred  to;  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  from  the  papers  at  present  in  our 
jioBsesBion  that  thej[  have  excited  any  commotion  previous  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Riga  Cbejt  Sing,  but  only  armed  themselves  in  con- 
sequence of  that  tranuction ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  such  a  conduct 
proceeded  entirely  from  motives  of  adf-defence,  under  an  i^jneheoBion 
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that  tiiej  thmuelvM  mif^t  likewise  be  had  und»  uinramnteble  con-  itApB.i7«S. 
tributioiu  i  we  direct  that  ;ou  use  joxa  influence  with  the  Viiiet  thst       — 
that  these  jagirs  may  be  restored  to  them."  * 

Those  jagire  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  Mr.  Haatings  pretended  that  this  was  no 
order  to  inquire.  Now  I  submit  it  to  your  Lordships,  upon 
the  simple  state  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Board  at  Calcutta  to  know  what  to  do  unless  they  inquired. 
Mr.  Hastings  thinks  it  is  better  not  to  inquire  into  this 
business;  and  accordingly  he  mokes  n  minute  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  indeed. 

"  If  we  cannot  heal,"  says  he,  "  let  us  not  inflame,  the  wounds  that  Hinulo  of 
have  been  inflicted.  If  the  Begums  think  themselves  aggrieved  to  such  Si?"'" 
a  degree  as  to  justify  them  in  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  jurisdiotion — to  ptiinnin- 
^peal  to  it  against  a  man  standing  in  the  relation  of  son  and  grandson  '^''7 '"'" 
to  them — to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  those  who  have  been  the  abettors  mentorthe 
and  instruments  of  their  imputed  wrongs," —  Princenae. 

your  I/Ordshipa  observe,  he  thought  it  nothing  to  impel  a 
son  or  grandson  to  rob  a  mother  or  grandmother.  He  goes 
on, — 

"  let  us  at  least  permit  them  to  be  judges  of  their  own  feelings,  and 
prefer  their  complwnts  before  we  offer  to  redress  them ;  they  will  not 
need  to  be  prompted.  I  hope  I  shall  not  depart  iVom  the  simplicity 
of  the  official  langua^  in  saying,  that  the  majes^  of  justice  ought  to  be 
approaehed  with  solicitation,— that  it  ought  not  to  descend  to  provoke 
or  invite  it,  much  less  to  debase  itself  by  the  suggestion  of  wrongs  and 
the  promise  of  redress,  with  the  denunciation  of  punishment  before 
trial  and  even  before  accunntion." 

My  Lords,  I  have  studied  this  sentence  very  much ;  and  Reflertioni 
if  it  is  possible  to  make  anything  of  this  strange,  unintel- ™ift^"'' 
ligible  species  of  high-flown  language,  it  means  that  one 
person  shall  not  call  upon  another  person  in  a  high  situation 
to  be  judged  before  them  or  to  have  his  cause  inTe^tigated, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  from  an  accusation.  It 
would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  persons,  judges  of  pro- 
perty, were  to  call  upon  all  maakind  to  coiue  in  and  show 
cause  why  such  a  thing  shall  not  be  decided;  but  in  a  matter 
of  the  nature  of  this  it  seems  the  duty  of  government  that 
it  should  investigate  it  according  to  the  order,  which  is 
clear.     But  the  majesty  of  justice  was  not  present  to  his 
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wAtK.rm.  mind  wlien  he  had  it  in  view  to  dingrooe  the  jiutioe  of  Greftt 
Britfun,  when  he  ordered  the  Chief  Juetice  of  India,  sent 
out  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  to  India,  by  unani- 
mooa  choice,  as  he  himself  was.  He  did  not  think  the 
justice  of  India  would  he  disgraced  by  sending  him  to 
Lucknow  to  take  these  affidsvite ;  and,  when  ordered  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  com,  to  restore  to  them  their 
property  if  the  truth  should  not  he  found  as  they,  the 
birecton,  suspect  it  is  not — when  called  upon  to  do  that, 
they  find  the  majesty  of  justice  caoaot  descend — that  those 
English  rohes  be  tarnished  and  sullied  —  that  the  pure 
ermine  of  justioe  is  a  thing  which  may  be  defiled  with  im- 
punity, when  it  is  the  case  of  a  son  taUng  from  his  mother 
and  grandmother  the  property  bequeathed  to  them,  and 
which  he  guaranteed  to  them  himself ;  but  when  it  is  the 
cause  of  English  justice  distributed  in  India,  and  the  cause 
of  a  Grovcmor  and  Council  calling  those  who  are  accused  to 
stand  forth  to  acquit  themselves ;  he  has  forgot  all  those 
fine  things  he  said,  he  has  foi^ot  that  virtuous  sentiment  I 
formerly  mentioned,  that  the  duty  of  children  to  parents 
belongs  to  all  nations  and  is  equally  embraced  by  all  laws ; 
he  has  forgot  that  at  this  period  of  time,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  screening  himself  from  that  inquiry  which, 
thank  God !  he  has  at  length  met  with,  and  which  will  issue 
in  that  judgment  which  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  in 
your  justice  denounce  against  him,  in  those  sentiments 
which  your  Lordships'  pure  minds  must  be  impressed  with, 
and  can  be  impressed  with  no  other,  when  you  hear  such  a 
case  as  I  have  stated  proved  against  him. 

My   Lords,   I   have  now  gone  through  all,   to   the   last 
article,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  extremely  distressed   your 
Lordships  by  the  length  of  time  I  have  occupied ;  but,  oon- 
aistent  with  perspicuity,  I  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  do  other- 
Mr.  Hast-    wise.     From  all  I  have  stated  I  might  call  upon  your  Lord- 
iiXtr'^'"'"  sbips,  after  you  have  heard  the  evidence,  in  areai  confidence, 
iTIi^uf     *°  draw  a  conclusion  of  criminality  from  tine  fect»  I  have 
stated,   from   your  own   reasoning  and  understanding.     A 
conclusion  of  criminality,  or  a  criminal  motive,  is  a  deduc- 
tion almost  always  ariring  from   circumstances   of  malica 
Even  the  corruption  which  exoitcs  a  person  to  a  particular 
act  is  a  conclusion  of  argument  and  reason  which  the  judges 
who  investigate  the  whole  matter  are  the  proper  persons  to 
draw.     But  it  does  not  rest  here  on  the  present  occauon 
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There  is  a  treatjr  of  Chunar  and  muiy  other  parte  ofuApB.int. 
Mr.  UsBtiogB*  conduct  which,  in  the  maniier  I  have  stated, 
may  be  found  a  little  unacconntable.  What  I  am  now 
going  to  state  will  M  up  every  duum,  will  cloee  every 
chink,  and  will  make  this  the  most  c<Naplete  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor  that  was  ever  brought  to  the  bar  of  any  court  of 
judicature,  in  an;  country,  at  any  time. 

I  charge  him  with  having  received  for  his  own  o»e,  between  cHmiaiHtr 
the  11th  and  19tb  of  November,  a  sum  of  money  amounting  ^^^^|^ 
to  an  hundred  tfaouaand  pounds  from  the  exhausted  Wazirp**"™?!- 
of  Oude, — from  the  person  ;who  represents  himself  [at  being  fi^m  th^ 
in  a  state  of  distress  whereby]  the  knife  had  penetrated  to  '^'' 
the  bone, — whom  Mr.  Hastings  represents  as  having  an  ex- 
hausted  treasury,  who  Mr.  Hastings  knew  could  produce 
him  nothing.  And,  when  your  Lordships  shall  have  that 
in  proof  before  you — and  it  will  be  proved  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings* own  letten — that  he  took  the  money — that  he  meant 
{or  a  time  to  ^pty  it  to  bis  own  use,  but  when  he  found  it 
would  be  discovered  he  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  Com> 
pany — when  I  prove  these  things  to  your  Lordships  I  shall 
leave  your  Lorduiips  without  a  ray  of  doubt  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  maJice,  perfidy,  breach  of  faithj  hardly  aay 
crime  of  which  a  governor  in  a  great  situatioQ  can  be  accused, 
which  does  not  involve  itself  in  this  charge.  In  addition  to 
diat,  there  is  foul  corruption,  which  blackens  and  disgraces 
everythii^.  A  man  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfidious  for  the 
purpose  of  ambition  — to  be  warlike  and  cruel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  bia  fame — to  break  treaties  for  the  puipoae 
of  increaeing  his  power—  all  these  things  may  be,  and  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  splendour  of  the  act 
sometimes  destroys  the  appearance  of  the  vioioueness  of  it. 
But  upoD  the  present  occasion  you  have  that  which  blackens 
everyUiiog  added  to  it-  Where  you  find  money  received 
you  can  never  look  upon  that  man  as  a  character  of  any 
consequence  in  point  of  uiimation,  in  point  of  greatness  of 
mind,  in  point  of  any  of  those  piinciples  which,  while 
they  ought  to  excite  the  disgust,  sometimes  extnte  tiie 
admiration,  of  mankind.  I  wUl  prove  that  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  then  I  shall  ask  your  Lordsfaipa  solemnly  and 
gravely  whether,  if  this  matter  with  regaid  to  the  seizing 
the  treasures  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude  were  a  question 
between  two  individnals  in  the  common  affiura  of  mxaety, 
instead  of  being   between   a   person   in   a  great   situation 
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uAnt.tTBs.  and  women  of  high  rank,  whose  lighta  were  8apport«d 
by  guarantees — do  I  say  too  much  to  yonr  Lord^ips,  if 
that  were  the  state  of  the  case,  if  I  say  uiis— that,  between 
such  private  parties  as  I  have  described,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  but  a  foul  robbery,  perpetrated  with  cruelty,  sup- 
ported by  forgery,  justified  by  prevarication,  and  excited  to 
by  a  bribe  1 
<^i^am-  My  I^rda,  it  is  the  situation  of  the  pariJes  which  takea  it 

Btitutidgth^  out  of  this  case.    It  is  not  a  crime  against  the  peace  of  our 
h^lmiliio   Lord  the  King,   his  crown   and   dignity ;  it   is  committed 
d^^^.    ^iP^^  foreigners,  and  it  is  committed  ia  the  exercise  of  a  trust. 
These  two  circumstances  lake  it  out  of  that  situation,  and 
bring  it  to  the  state  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  to  be 
tried  at  your  Iwrdahips'  bar,  at  the  prosecution  of  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  instead   of  being  that   whidi 
would  have  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  an  inferior  court,  and 
punished   in   a  more  severe  manner  in  every  respect  but 
this ;  namely,  the  disgrace  which  attends  conviction  by  so 
high  a  tribunal,  which  must  be  more  severe  upon  a  man  of 
feeling  (if  the  man  who  has  done  such  acts  can  have  any 
feeling  at  all)  thnn  any  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon 
any  criminal  for  a  crime  tried  in  a  subordinate  jurisdiction, 
that  they  were  competent  to  inflict. 
or':^Hut-      ^y  Lords,  I  shall  leave  this  matter  with  only  one  single 
ingaUiM     observation  more     And  that  observation  relates  not  to  Uie 
m'tnt*^  "    particular  parts  of  the  answer,  because  a  Right  Honourable 
2!?jStfn.'  friend  of  mine,  who  is  to  follow  me  on  this  Article,  will  go 
raMonorhis  through  that  part  of  the  case  which  relates  to  the  answer 
Mr.  Hastings  has  given  to  this  charge.     Mr.  Hastings  lias 
stated  in  the  answer  to  the  Articles  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
mons, that  his  appointment  by  the  King,  Lords  and   Com- 
mons, at  different  times  is  a  justification.     I  deny  the  truth 
of  the  argument.      But,  admitting  for  a   moment  that   it 
were  conclusive,  apply  it  to  this  case— Mr.  Hastings*  last 
appointment  was  in  1781,  and  all  the  acta  with  which  I  have 
chained  him  are  subsequent  to  that  appointment.     There- 
fore, with  regard  to  this  Article,  that  appointment  certainly 
can  be  no  justification. 
S'loSf?"'      "^^^  "*'''  circumstance  which  Mr.  Hastings  observes  is, 
hiiKtaV   he  bezB  leave  to  represent: — 

peoollMity  "                             ^ 

•ytnoMttaaa 

i^n^tb«  "  "^^^  '^^  general  nature  and  ^ualitj  of  many  messures,  now  the 

cDuntr]-.  subject  of  cbM^  against  him,  coasidenbljr  depend  upon  the  mannen. 
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ciutonu,  prindplei  uid  Uws,  peeutiu  to  the  oounbies  in  which  such  ibaflitss. 
meuures  were  adopted,  and  cannot  therefore,  as  he  coocdves,  properly  ba       — " 
jadsed  of  Yj  the  same  nilea  and  piindpleH  as  would  determme  the 
qualitf  of  like  actioiia  in  the  oountiT  where  he  is  now  called  upon  to 
answer  for  the  same." 

I  submit  it  to  yonr  Lordahips  whether  there  is  snything 
peculiar  in  these  facts  I  have  stated  ?  Whether  they  are  not 
founded  on  the  immutable  nature  of  right  and  wrong? 
Whether  what  we  chaise  him  with  is  not  founded  on  a  de- 
Tiation  from  that  system  of  morals  which  must  pervade  the 
universe,  which  must  embrace  every  crenture,  which,  like 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  pervades  the  universe  through- 
out, which  cannot  vary  in  Hindustan  and  in  England,  the 
same  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sweden — the  same 
throughout  the  world  ?  For  a  breach  of  a  treaty  improperly 
executed  and  unjustifiably  supported — these  are  the  things 
with  which  I  charge  Warren  Hastings.  There  is  one  other 
observation,  and  then  I  shall  conclude  the  very  long  address 
I  have  unfortunately  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  to 
your  Lord^ps.  Mr.  Hastings,  from  what  accident  I  don't  Hiipinor 
know,  has  adopted  the  very  idea,  nay,  almost  the  very  SSittotTin 
words,  of  Lord  Strafford  in  his  [answer  to]  the  impeachment  S^S?^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  begs  of  your  Lordships  ""'^'2!" 
to  consider  that  he  was  separated  at  a  very  enrly  age  from  i^  aim- 
his  native  country,  from  every  advuntage  of  that  instruction  ****" 
which  might  have  better  qualified  him  for  the  high  offices 
and  difficult  situations  which  it  has  been  his  lot  to  fill,  and 
left  him  to  form  the  rule  of  lus  conduct  in  a  great  degree  on 
his  own  practice  and  by  the  light  of  his  own  understand- 
ing." My  Lords,  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
the  answer  of  mj  Lord  Strafford  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adopting  the  reply  to 
that  answer  made  by  a  person  of  the  highest  abihties  this 
country  ever  knew, — a  person  to  whom  this  country  looks 
up  with  gratitude  for  the  pure  constitutional  principles  which 
he  constantly  espoused,-— for  his'  being  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  Declaration  of  Kights  which  established  our  con- 
stitution, in  despite  of  the  infringements  of  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts.  I  will  reply  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  emphatical 
words  of  Mr.  Pym, — better  words  than  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  surest,  better  words  than  perhaps  ever  have  been  used 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  from  the  pure  sim- 
ilioity  and  forcible  manner  with  which  they  are  expressed. 
Pym  saye,— "  Lord  Strafford  considers  that  we  should 
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UAn.vm,  not  charge  him  with  errors  of  his  anderstanding,  or  with 
the  weakueea  to  which  human  nature  is  Bubject.  Truly," 
says  Mr.  Pym,  "  it  would  be  for  &om  us  to  chaise  him  with 
Buch  mietakes.  No,  mj  Lords,  we  charge  him  witli  nothing 
but  what  the  law  in  every  man's  breast  condemns — the  light 
of  nature— the  lig^t  of  cconmon  reason — the  light  of  common 
flooiety." 

conointion.  My  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  deputed  b;  them  to  maintun  this  charge  at  your 
LordBbipa'  bar,  I  accuse  Warren  Hastings  of  nothing  hut 
what  the  law  in  every  man's  breast  oondenuis, — what  the 
light  of  nature  condemns — the  light  of  common  reason  and 
the  light  of  oommon  society, — those  principles  that  peirade 
the  gh>be — those  principles  that  must  influence  the  actions 
of  all  created  beings — those  prindples  that  never  can  vary 
in  any  clime  or  in  any  latitude.  It  is  upon  that  ground  I 
charge  him ;  and  upon  that  ground  I  do  adjure  your  Jxird- 
ships,  in  every  capacity  in  which  you  can  possibly  feel  your- 
selves to  stand.  I  adjure  youi  LoTdshipB  as  judges  to  lay 
this  matter  home  to  your  minds,  to  investigate  it  with  youi 
own  understandings,  and  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  your  con- 
victions. I  address  your  Lordships  as  Peers  of  Parliament^ 
as  branches  of  the  Legislature,  sitting  as  it  were  in  the 
legislature  mixed  with  the  judicial  capacity,  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  that  Peerage,  which  has  elevated  this  countiy^ 
together  with  the  other  free  parts  of  the  constitution,  to  a 
situation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  fiar  beyond  what 
its  natural  power  intitles  it  to.  I  call  upon  your  Lordships 
as  Englishmen  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  character  of 
your  country— to  vindicate  it  by  inflicting  an  exemplary 
punishment  upon  this  man,  when  your  Lordships  shall  lie 
convinced  iu  your  own  good  understandings  that  ne  is  guilty 
of  the  crimes  vrith  which  we  charge  him.  I  call  upon  your 
Lordsliips  in  the  character  of  parents  and  of  children.  I  call 
upon  you  as  parents  to  avenge  those  crimes  which  he  has 
made  a  son  commit  against  his  mother,  for  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  filial  duty  and  subordination.  I  call  upon  your 
Lordwips  as  sons  to  vindicate  these  sentimenta  which  he 
has  debased  and  disgraced  in  the  character  of  a  British 
subject,  in  making  a  son  disgrace  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, I  call  upon  you  as  Christians  to  vindicate  tlie 
rights  of  Chriatianity — to  redress  the  injuries  our  religion 
has  suffered  by   those  vile  acts  cocunitted  upon  persoDi 
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who,  thongh  not  profee^ng  the  same  religion,  are  intitled  is^^ires, 
to  your  Lordships  protection  and  regard.     I  call  upon  you 
as  men  to  Tindicate  the  rights  of  humanity.     And  with  that 
sentiment  I  do,  with  firesh  zeal  and  ardour,  impeach  Warreu 
HastingB  of  high  ciimes  and  misdemeanors. 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  PELHAM, 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS  OF 
OUDE  ;   16  Apeu,  1788. 

Mt  LobdS, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Commone  to  asuet 
in  Bupport  of  the  second  Article  of  charge  against  Wsn-ea 
Hastings,  and  to  show  to  your  Lordships  the  insufficiency  of 
the  answer  which  he  has  offered  to  it. 

I  shall,  my  Lords,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  latter  port 
of  my  duty,  feeling  it  equally  impoaaible  to  add  anything  to 
the  very  able,  perspicuous  and  eloquent,  openii^  that  haa 
been  made  by  the  honourable  Manager  preceding  me,  and 
feeling  that,  by  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  trespass  fiutiier 
upon  your  Lordships'  patience,  I  should  only  risK  the  posu- 
bility  of  taking  off  from  the  effect  which  I  taa  sure  hie  speech 
must  have  produced  upon  your  minds. 

My  Lords,  I  lament,  in  common  with  the  other  Manaeers, 
your  Lordships'  too  strict  adherence  to  the  practice  and  farm 
of  the  inferior  courts,  by  compelling  the  Commons  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  whole  of  their  charges  before  the  defendant 
is  permitted  to  make  his  answer.  Ilvnent  it  more  peculiarly 
as  It  has  imposed  upon  me  the  arduous  and  difficult  task  of 
Applying  a  remedy  to  that  defect — of  commenting  upon  hia 
answer  at  this  early  period — of  endeaTouring  to  supply  the 
defect  by  bringing  forward  as  early  as  possible  all  the  facts 
relating  to  this  charge ;  satisfied  and  convinced  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  obtiun  your  Lordships' Judgment  upon 
this  occasion  than  to  produce  the  facts  upon  which  the  Com- 
mons have  founded  their  charge,  and  have^  ordered  me  to 
appear  before  your  Lordships. 
unt  This  charge,  niy  Lords,  may  be  said  ^rly  to  have  been 

■  of  ttN  the  basis  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.     It  haa 
T^^      been  owing  greatly,  undoubtedly,  to  the  transcendent  abili- 
ties of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
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diarge  in  the  House  of  Commone:*  but,  my  Lords,  I  will  aAn-ins 
not  pay  him  such  gross  flattery  as  to  attribute  it  merely  to 
his  abilities.  I  will  not  offer  such  an  insult  to  tLe  judgment 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Commons  as  to  suppose  that  they 
contd  have  been  betrayed  into  an  acquiescence  io  this  charge, 
if  the  facts  had  not  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 

My  liords,  the  Commons  were  peculiarly  anxious  to  have 
heard  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  ;  for  they  have 
felt  and  they  know  the  effects  of  national  prejudice  aguust 
Indan  inquiries.     They  have  felt  the  effects  of  his  fnends  iDS^^ot 
and  of  lus  connexions.    They  know  too,  my  Lords,  that  he,  inj^-  Ma>d> 
in  common  with  all  persons  accused,  not  only  has  the  pre-  tm^nu?' 
sumption  in  his  favour  until  he  is  heard  that  he  may  be  '■^wir. 
acquitted,  but  they  know  also  that  his  accusers  stand  here 
open  to  a  suspicion  and  a  jealousy  which  seldom  has  happened 
when  the  Commons  have  appeared  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  object  it  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  he  has 
friends.  God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  a  man  of  having 
honourable  connexions.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  honour 
of  a  private  character  than  many  friends.  Xothing  gives 
greater  lustre  to  a  public  character  than  honourable  connex- 
ions. But,  my  Lords,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  con- 
nexions that  he  has  formed  in  India,  the  connexions  that  his 
Indian  power  has  given  him  here,  stand  perhaps  in  a  different 
atnation.  It  is  an  invidious  task,  perhaps,  to  canvas  the 
causes  of  friendship ;  it  is  invidious,  perhaps,  to  attribute 
the  effects  of  gratitude  to  mere  sinbter  motives.  Yet,  if  ever 
there  was  an  ocoosion  where  one  might  suspect  that  con- 
Bpiiacy  appeared  under  the  cloak  of  friendship — if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  where  one  might  suppose  that  they  appeared 
rather  as  accomplices  than  mends — it  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance. My  Lords,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  ever  since  Thdr  mo-' 
our  connexion  with  India  has  given  the  governors  in  that  laMnrt  in 
country  an  opportunity  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  distressed  u^^''''"' 
of  this  country,  the  friends  and  connexions  of  those  who, 
from  their  imprudence,  can  no  longer  remiun  in  this  country,  or 
who,  from  their  ignorance  or  from  their  characters,  are  pre- 
cluded from  any  prospects  of  rise  in  this  country,  liave  loi^ed 
to  Indiaasameans  of  acquiring  for  them  that  consequence  and 
that  respect  at  home,  from  their  wealth  and  opulence,  which 
their  characters  and  their  honour,  in  the  common  road  to 
preferment   in  England,  could  never  have  obtuned  them. 
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UAn.iTWt  Under  these  circumstances,  I  musti  in  support  of  the  canae  I 
■  appear  in  before  your  Iiordships,  express  my  doubts,  and 

surest  to  your  Lordships  reasons  wliy  yon  shonld  entertun 
the  same  doubts,  of  the  honour  of  ihs  connexions  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  fair  and  well-grounded  snqpkaon  of 
conspiracy  appearing  under  the  character  of  friendship. 

My  Lords,  it  has  so  h^pened  that  Mr,  Hastings'  friends 
have  endeavoured  always  to  represent  his  character  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  C!oQiin<HiB 
to  prove  it  to  be.  Well  knowing  hie  power — well  knowing 
the  means  that  he  had  of  acquiring  wealth — seeing  daily  the 
numbers  that  return  frt)m  that  country,  afiter  a  short  ren- 
dence,  with  wealth  and  with  treasures  which  the  BMWt 
laborious  services  in  this  country  can  never  attun— it  was 
natural  to  suspect  that  the  Governor  of  the  East  Ltdies,  as 
he  had  greater  power  and  as  he  had  larger  means,  should 
be  poesesaed  of  greater  wealth.  Their  defence  of  lum  in 
this  case  has  not  been  less  absurd  than  in  other  parts.  In 
endeavouring  to  prove  him  innocent  of  peculation,  they 
have  attempted  to  palm  up<Hi  the  public  that  he  is  a  poor, 
miserable,  distreBScra,  man.  In  endeavouring  to  ptare  hie 
innocence  they  have  involved  him  perhaps  in  other  guilt 
Mr.  Hastings'  friends  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  his 
riches  do  not  exceed  a  sum  which  in  two  years  he  mi^t 
have  acquired  as  Governor  General.  By  descending  so  low 
into  particulars  they  have  raised  a  suspiaon  of  the  troth  of 
their  own  account  and  of  his  integrity,  which  not  only  bears 
the  character  and  the  &ce  of  suspiaon,  but,  in  the  conrae 
of  this  inquiry  [will  he  so  impugned  that  it]  will  be  proved 
[by]  inoontrovertible  facts  to  your  Lordships  that  he  not  only 
was  the  greatest  oppressor,  that  he  was  not  only  the  greatest 
tyrant,  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  Eastern  coast,  but  that 
he  was  also  the  greatest  peculator ;  that  he  was  (he  most 
corrupt  as  well  as  the  most  cmel ;  that  he  never  stirred  frmn 
Calcutta—  that  he  never  undertook  any  great  political  plan 
— but  with  the  view  either  of  covering  his  own  iniquities  by 
filling  the  treasures  of  the  Company,  or  of  filling  his  own 
pocket 

The  charge  that  is  immediately  under  your  Lordiiups' 
consideration  is  one  which  certunly  in  itself  is  so  nmple  a 
transaction —  so  divested,  if  iairly  considered,  of  any  of  those 
principles  upon  which  state  necessity  can  ever  warrant  any 
infraction  of  the  laws — that  I  should  think  it  would  require 
only  to  state  the  facts  and  to  tell  the  story  in  the  umplest 
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manner  to  prove  to  your  Lordaliips'  satisfaction  the  guilt  of  i*An.i»«. 
Wurea  BaetiDgs. 

The  hoDOnraDle  Manager  who   opened   this   charge  has 

fine  so  folly  and  amply  into  t^e  whole  of  this  question  that 
shall  have  ocoasion  only  just  to  remind  your  Lordships  of 
the  striking  and  pecalior  drcumstaaces  relating  to  it,  and  to 

Kint  oat  in  what  nuuiner  and  under  what  shape  this  matter 
s  appeared  at  different  times  to  the  persons  immediately 
istere^ed, — I  mean  the  manner  in  which  it  first  appeared  to 
the  court  of  Directors,  the  immediate  employers  of  Mr.  Haet- 
inge;  how  it  atWwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commons,  who  in  their  wisdom  have  thought  fit  to  come 
to  yonr  Lordships'  bar  and  to  ground  this  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings  upon  it;  and  ^e  defences  and  answers 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  different  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, has  thought  proper  to  give  this  charge. , 

By  the  public  despatches  it  appears  tha^  on  the  29tb  ofcommnni- 
Kovember,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  communicated  to  Mr.  Wheler,  mJI^h^ 
the   Governor    General,*    and    the    Council    at    Calcutta,  iJS^o?' 
the  treaty  of  Chunor,  purporting  to  be  dated  the  19th  of  5"*^^^ 
September,   with   his   reasons   for    signing   the  same,  with 
supposed   objections,   and   the   answers   to   those  supposed 
objections. 

By  the  second  article  it  Appears  that  permission  was  given  Artioie  ai- 
to  the  Nawab  to  resume  the  jagirs  of  his  dominions,  atipn-  ^^^^ 
lating,  for  thoee  particulw  jagira  whidi  were  guaranteed  or  ^^  "^ 
protected  by  the  India  Company,  that  an  equivalent  equal 
to  the  greatest  annual  amount  of  the  revenues  arising  from 
them  ^uld  be  secured  to  the  original  proprietors. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  he  acquaints  the  Board  that  he  '£2yi^ 
had  ordered  troops  to  assist  the  Wazir  in  completing  tbiauiintha 
measure  of  reeummg  the  jagirs ;  in  which  communication  he    '  - 
encloBes  a  letter  trom  Mr,  Middleton,  informing  him  that  an 
opposition  to  this  measure  was  expected  from  the  Begums 
or  Frincesses  of  Oude.t 

In  a  letter  of  the  23d  of  January  he  seems  to  resume  the  J^^^^ 
subject,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  the  Board  an  account  of  the  iwrapUn. 
whole  transaction  from  its  origin.    He  refers  to  the  treaty  oixntavM 
Chnnar,  and  tells  them  that,  contrary  to  hie  expectation,  and  t^^and 
for  reasons  he  was  not  at  that  time   able  to  explain,  the  ^^Sn 

ofUiatn*- 

•  Hr.Wbder  wu  iDTeslcdwith  the  powen  of  GorenioT  General  bj  Mr.  ^^,^ 
^iltDgs,  OD  tii*  departure  fVom  tbe  KSt  of  gaTemment  for  ttie  proTince  of 

t  Printed  ID  tlw  "Himitei  of  the  Etidakoe,"  p.  998. 
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APk-iras.  Nawab  nt  first  seemed  to  show  sonte  reluctaooe  tnd  indi»- 
podtioD  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution;  that,  when  he 
did  det«niune  to  cany  it  into  execution,  an  oppoeition  had 
been  threatened  to  it  by  the  Princeesee  of  Oude  and  hia 
own  fomily ;  that,  upon  this  opposition,  Mr.  Middleton  had 
applied  to  him  for  the  aseistance  of  troops,  which  he  ordered ; 
that  those  troops  supporting  the  Nawab  had  carried  the 
measure  into  execution ;  and  that  the  treaeurea  seized  in 
consequence  of  the  Kawab's  going  to  Fyabad  had  been 
implied  to  the  uses  of  the  Company.* 

I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  letter,  as  it  now  arises,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  for  the  £rat  time  conununicates  to  the  Board 
the  proposition  of  seizing  the  treasure,  and  he  introduces  it 
with  this  very  remarkable  expression : — 

"  It  may  be  neoessarj,  pertiapa,  to  inform  you,  in  this  place,  that  the 
measuie  of  sdting  the  treaauna  had  heen  abeady  detennined  upon  and 
stroDglj  recoromotded  ud  mipported  by  me." 

He  encloses  in  this  letter  the  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton, 
of  January  the  I3tb,  giving  an  acconntof  the  seizing  of  the 
treasures,  and  likewise  a  letter  from  the  Wazir,  acquainting 
Mr.  Hastings  with  his  success  at  Fyzabad,  in  which  letter 
tlie  Wazir  makes  use  of  this  extraordinary  expression : — 

"  I  hare,  to  conflim  and  incieaae  our  fHeadshtp,  done  that  which  wia 
never  thought  of  or  determined." 

ittario  On  the  11th  of  February,  the  communication  is  made  to 

nnuthe   the    Directors   at    home  of  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs; 
""T  »(  ft  measure  of  the  Wazir's,  founded  on  the  suspioiona  of  the 
Begums,  has  been  carried  into  execution;"  and  then  he  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  what  your  Lordships  will  see  in  the 
evidence  is  given  in  his  own  letter  of  the  23d  of  January. 
On  the   8th  of  April  another   letter  is   written  to   the 
I.    Board.     It  seems  rather  to  be  a  duplicate,  or  at  least  to  bear 
n  reference  to,  the  letter  of  the  1  Ith  of  Februaiy,  acqiuunting 
the  Board  with  these  transactions,  but  it  speaks  of  these  as 
mere  arrangements.     Resuming  the  jt^irs  and   taking  his 
father's  treasures  from  his  mother  are  called  mere  arrange- 
ments for  the  better  government  of  the  Wa^s  dominions, 
and  for  the  more  speedy  liquidation  of  the  Company's  debt. 

My   Lords,   from   this  communication   to   the   court   of 
Directors   it  appears   that   %e    whole   of  this   transaction 
^ei^urrt,  originated  with  the  Wazir ;  that  it  wafi  a  measure  of  state 

*  Printed  in  the  "A[ipendix  to  the  Second  Article  of  (he  Ctnige,"  p.  397. 
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poKcy ;  that  it  w&e  a  measure  occasioned  by  the  diBafifection  uatk-itss. 
of  the  jagirdore  in  general,  with  the  suBpiciona  that  he  enter- 
tained  of  his  own  fknily  in  particular ;  and  the  necessity  of 
his  making  some  arrangements  for  the  more  speedy  liquida- 
tion of  the  preaaing  debt  of  the  Company  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  iatnl   consequences  which  were  delineated  to  your 
Lordships  by  the  honourable  Manager  who   apoko  yeater- 
day.      The  opinion   of  tJie   court   of  Directors   upon  this^^nof 
Bnbject,  after  the  receipt  of  these  letters  which  have  been  ton. 
alluded   to   by  me   and  by  the  honourable  Manager   who 
qtoke  yesterday,  is  thia : — 

"  Bt  the  Hecimd  article  of  the  treftty,"  meaning  the  iitaAj  of  Chunv, 
"  the  N bhob  IB  permitted  to  lemme  nich  jaehires  as  he  shall  think  proper, 
with  >  reserve  that  all  such  jaghirdars  for  vat  amount  of  whose  jwhtres 
the  CompuiT  kk  guaranteed  shall,  in  caae  of  a  resnroption  of  their 
lands,  be  paia  the  amount  of  the  net  collediona  through  the  Besidenk, 
We  do  not  ace  how  the  Governor  Genenl  could  conaent  to  the  resump- 
tjon  of  such  hinds  as  the  Comuany  had  engaged  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  possessed  them  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  late 
tatatr,  without  atronger  proofs  of  the  Begum's  derectdon  than  have  been 
laid  before  ua ;  n«ther  can  we  allow  it  to  be  good  poUc;  to  reduce  the 
aeveral  JBghirdars,  and  thus  unite  the  territoTj  and  the  ti«opa  muntained 
for  the  protection  of  that  tenitor;  under  one  head,  who  may  by  that 
means,  at  some  future  period,  become  a  very  powerhl  enemy  to  die 
Company. 

"With  respect  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghirea  possessed  by  the 
Begums  in  particular,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  traasare  de- 
posited with  the  Vizier's  mother,  which  the  Governor  General  in  his 
letto-  to  the  Board,  23d  of  January,  VJ9'2,  has  declared  he  strenuously 
encouraged  and  supported,  we  hope  and  trust,  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  that  the  measure  appeared  to  be  fully  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Hiudoostan. 

"  The  Governor  General  has  informed  us  that  it  can  be  well  attested 


1  utter  extirpation 

"  h  must  hsTe  been  publicly  known  that,  in  1775,  the  Resident  at  the 
Viuer's  Court  not  only  obtamed  from  the  Begum,  widow  of  the  late 
Si^h-ul-Dowlah,  on  the  Nabob's  account,  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Company,  but  also  tne  forbearance  of  twen^- 
•ix  lacs,  for  the  reinyment  of  which  she  had  security  in  land,  on  tae 
Nabob's  agreeing  to  renounce  all  fiirther  cUma  upon  her;  and  that  to 
this  agreement  the  Company  were  guarantees. 

"  We  find  that  on  the  21st  of  December,  177fi>  the  Begum  compluned 
ofabreacb  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  soliciting  your  protec- 
tion for  herself,  her  mother,  and  for  all  the  women  belonging  to  the  serag- 
lio of  the  late  Nabob,  from  the  distresses  to  which  tbev  were  reduced ;  m 
consequence  whereof  it  was  a^peed  in  consultation,  2ii  of  January,  1776, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Vizier,  the  Governor  General  remarking,  that, 
u  the  representative  of  onr  Kovenunent  has  become  an  agent  in  thia 
buuncas,  and  has  phJdged  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  Companj  few  the 
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M  APB.ues.  pmiotual  obaervance  of  tike  conditimi*  under  wbidi  the  tm^  waa  oon- 
—  doded,  Tou  had  a  right  to  interfere,  and  jastice  denuinded  it,  if  it  should 
appear  tnat  those  eDga^ementa  have  been  violated.  And  the  Board  at  the 
same  time  reaotved  that,  as  soon  as  the  Begum's  eoffuementa  with  ths 
Nabob,  to  which  Mr.  Bnstow  is  a  par^,  shall  be  fnmUed  on  her  pv^ 
this  gonmment  will  think  thentaelret  Unind  to  protect  her  againat  auj 
further  demand  or  molestation, 

"  If  therefore  the  disaffection  of  the  Begums  was  not  a  matter  (^pnbtic 
notoriety,  we  cannot  but  be  alanned  for  the  effects  which  these  snbaeqnatt 
transactions  mnst  have  had  in  the  minds  of  the  natiTea  of  India.  Hm 
only  consolation  we  feel  upon  this  occamon  is,  that  the  amoant  of  thoM 
iaghires  for  which  the  Companj  were  guarantees  is  to  be^d  through  oui 
itesident  at  the  court  of  the  Vmcr ;  and  it  verf  matenaUj'  concerns  the 
credit  of  jour  government  on  no  account  to  suffer  such  pajmenta  to  be 

"  If  it  Aam  hereafter  be  found  that  the  Beguma  did  not  take  that 
hoatile  (Mtt  against  the  Company  which  has  been  represented,  aa  well  in 
the  Governor  General's  NamUive  as  In  several  docuiments  therein  refeired 
to,  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  bom  the  p^)ers  at  present  in  our  posse*- 
sion  that  they  excited  any  commotion  pienoua  to  the  impriaonment  of 
Ri^ah  Cheyt  Sing,  but  only  armed  tbemselvea  in  conaequence  of  that 
transaction ;  and  as  it  is  probable  tiiat  such  conduct  [Hooeeded  entiiely 
from  motives  of  self -defence,  under  an  appiehenadon  that  they  thanaelves 
likewise  might  be  laid  andtr  nnwairantatue  contribntiona,  we  direct  that 
yon  use  your  influence  with  the^^ner  that  their  jaghireami^  be  leatond 
to  them.  Bnt  if  they  should  be  nnder  apmweaaions  respecting  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Viaia,  and  wiah  our  further  protection,  it  )s  our 
pleasure  that  you  afford  these  ladies  an  a^lum  within  the  Company's 


My  Lords,  it  appeare  then  from  this  letter  that  the  court 
of  Directors  were  apprised  of  all  the  circumatances  related  to 
your  Lordships  yesterday ;  that  the  Company  were  aware 
of  the  guarantee.  They  were  aware  of  British  faith  heing 
pledged  to  these  Princesaes.  They  were  aware  of  all  the 
transactions  that  bad  passed  in  the  years  1775  and  1776. 
Mr.  Hastings,  their  covenanted  servant,  was  boond  to  cmih 
municate  to  them  everything  relating  to  their  a&irs.  He 
was  bound  to  communicate  to  them  every  transaction  be 
undertook,  nther  in  his  public  c^>a(dty,  sitting  at  the  Board, 
or  in  his  correspondence  aa  Grovemor  GeneraL  With  all 
this  information,  with  all  these  papers  before  them,  your 
Lordships  see  what  was  the  opimoa  of  the  court  of  Dir 
rectors.  The  court  in  their  opinion  confirm  and  ratify  the 
guarantees ;  they  confirm  the  pledge  of  the  British  faith  to 
the  Princesses  of  Oude ;  and  they  do — as  I  trust  your  Lord- 
ships  will  do  —  strongly   express   their  diss^probation   of 
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this  breaolt  of  futh.     They  expree&~-aa  the  Commons  haTeuAn.]n8. 
done-— their    diasatisfaction   at  the   socount   given    hj  the 
Governor  G-eneral  of  the  difiaffeclioD,  the  rebellion  and  the 
hostile  disposition,  of  theae  Princesses. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  it  might  have  been  expected  AniaquirT 
that  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would  have  been  instituted,  {f^e^te/ 
I  shall  cmly  jn  this  place  observe  that  the  inquiry  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  whose  came  can 
never  be  mentioned  but  with  respect.  I  will  only  mention 
his  name  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  all  those  feelings  of 
req»ect»  honour  and  gratitude,  which  are  due  to  him  for 
havinff,  on  all  oocaeions  in  which  he  has  acted,  supported  the 
Briti^  character,  first  as  an  officer  and  afterwards  in  the 
Connul — I  mean  a  gentleman  who  has  appeared  at  your 
Iiordships'  bar,  and  I  trust  will  ireqnently  appear  in  the 
coarse  of  this  business,  for  I  am  sure  his  evidence  will  on  all 
oocamons  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' mind, — I  mean  Mr.  Stables. 

My  liords,  we  know  from  fatal  experience  that  the  court  jH^cUm- 
of  Directors— the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Com- iHrocMnto 
pony- — eicpreas  in  the  strongest  terms  their  disapprobation  h^^^'" 
of  most,  I  beheve  I  might  say  all,  the  enormities  committed 
by  their  servants  in  India ;  but  they  have  rested  satisfied 
with  expressions  of  disi^probation.     Mr.  Hastings  himself 
oomphuns  that,  during  almost  the  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration, every  letter  that  he  received  from  home  teemed 
with  invective  and  abuse.     Yet  they   never   ventured — I 
believe  they  never  wished — to  remove  him.     They  ezonlpate 
themselves  by  criminating  his  conduct.     But  the  Governor 
General  who  is  guil^'  of  all  thoee  raimes — who  oppressed, 
who    tyrannised   in   the   coimtry — never    foi^t    to  remit 
sufficient  means  to  ISnglaod  to  protect  himself  and  to  gratify 
his  emplc^ers. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  restless  character  of  Mr.  Hastings  has 
been  one   main  instrument  in  our  hand.      Mr.  Middlcton  ctunmB 
nnd  Mr.  Johnson,  lus  ctMofidenttal  agents   at  the  court  of  u^.'^t^ 
Onde,  had  no  sooner  executed  his  dreadfiil  orders  respecting  'hg^SjJ^' 
the  Princesses,  than   a  quarrel   ensued,   and  Mr.  Hastings  ^^jjj^' 
brings  forward   ag^st   Mr.   ISKddleton   and  Mr.   Johnson  •on. 
chafes   in   his  opinion  <^  the  highest  nature — chaiges  of 
disobedience  to  the  Governor  General,  of  want  of  attention 
not  to  the  spirit  only  but  to  the  letter  of  his  commands.     To 
this  quarrel  we  are  indebted  for  the  evidence  that  we  bring 
befoTQ  your  Loidships.    To  this  dispute  between  the  priwup«l 
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B.ins.and  the  sgent — to  this  dispute  between  the  acctnnplicea — we 
~*  are  indebted  for  evidence  that  will  prove  to  your  Lordships 
the  real  state  of  this  question,  and  will  support  the  omnion 
that  has  been  given,  and  which  I  have  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships, by  the  court  of  EKrectora  of  the  iniijuity  of  this  trans- 
action. 
•u  for  My  Ijords,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  first  ugbt  your  Lord- 
^«^cg  ship  will  receive  evidence  of  this  description  with  extreme 
"*"""'"(  jeuousy  and  suspicion.  You  will  imagine  that  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Middleton  under  nn  accueation  will  foe  ao  evidence 
partial  to  himself — will  be  on  evidence  exa^eiating  Mr.  Hast- 
ings'  crimes.  You  will  receive  it  with  jealousy;  you  will 
think  it  admissible,  but  in  many  cases  you  will  perb^is 
not  think  it  credible.  These  arguments  and  these  observa- 
tions would  well  apply  if  Mr.  Hastings'  chai^  Mounst  them 
was  for  cruelty — if  it  was  for  oppresmon — if  it  was  for 
exceediug  his  orders ;  no  doubt ;  if  Middleton  and  Johnson 
in  their  defence  were  to  point  out  Mr.  Hastings'  orders — to 
say,  "  Your  wish  was  that  we  should  om)ress  them ;  your  wish 
was  that  we  should  plunder  them  of  their  property.  We 
did  it.  If  we  have  exceeded  the  letter  of  your  orders,  we 
have  not  exceeded  the  spirit  -  and  the  intention  of  them." 
But,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Hastings'  accusation  of  Mr,  Middleton 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  for  exoesa  of  cruelty  ;  it  was  not 
for  exceeding  the  spuit  of  his  orders  in  oppressing  where  he 
meant  only  to  support  authority.  He  impeached  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton— he  impeached  Mr.  Johnson — for  not  enforcing  his 
orders  Delay  and  forbearance  were  their  crimes.  Negotitt- 
tioa  was  the  foundation  of  th^  impeachment  That  hs 
suffered  a  son  to  hesitate  at  the  nHxnent  that  he  was  plund- 
ering his  mother — to  hold  his  band  even  for  two  days — was 
a  crime  for  which  Mr.  Hastings  brought  down  Mr.  Johnson 
to  Calcutta  under  the  escort  of  a  guard,  and  ordered 
Mr.  Middleton  immediately  to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government 

My  Lords,  the  article  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Calcutta,  upon  Mr.  Hastmga  accusing  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  is  this— 

"  For  diaabedieooe  to  the  Governor  Geneial'i  peramptoiy  orders  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1731,  cantaiDing  the  following  wnds: — ' 
*  You  yourself  ought  to  be  persoiiBllf  present  in  both  eerviees.  It 
must  be  ^our  care  to  be  personally  pitsent.  You  must  not  allow  anj 
negooation  or  forbearance.  You  must  prose<rute  both  servicte  until  the 
B^wns.are  at  the  entin  met^  of  the  Nabob.'    Wbenaa,  by  a  IMoK 
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from  M^or  Najlor  to  the  Govenuw  Genenl  it  ib  (lecl«Kd  m  follinn:— uaplitm. 
'  After  ray  aniral  a  couple  of  dkja  passed  in  negoc'iation,  but  without       ~~ 

"  Yonr  letter  of  the  6th  of  February  is  not  a  sufiSeieiit  exculpation 
of  this  chaif^e,  aa  the  forbearauce  alluded  to  was  befc»e  the  attack  of  the 
kella,  and  not  after  the  Begoms  were  to  be  considered  as  entirely  at  tlie 
merej  of  the  Nabob,  which  is  the  time  it  alludes  to.  It  mi^ht  be  ((ood 
policy  after  they  were  so  reduced  to  observe  a  teraporiiing  conduct, 
iwcaoM  the  treflcure  was  then  concealed,  and  none  but  the  accessories 
to  its  conoealment  were  aoquunted  vidi  the  placea  where  it  was 
depo«ted."* 

My  Lords,  ander  these  circumgt&nces,  I  trust  tliatjroiir 
Lordships  will  not  receive  any  evidence  that  will  be  offered 
upon  tms  occasion  with  that  suspicion  which  I  suggested 
would  naturally  arise  upon  evidence  offered  by  accomplices 
who  had  qnarelled — that  will  be  offered  by  a  defendant 
against  the  accusation  of  his  superior. 

The  evidence  produced  in  consequence  of  this  quarrel  is  Evidmwe 
Mr.  Hastings'  secret  and  private  orders  to  Mr.  Middleton —  ht.Hm^ 
his  orders  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  seize  these  treaaurea — his  SSmto** 
orders  to  him  not  to  admit  of  forbearance  or  delay — not  to  J^-  "W*!*- 
sufTer  the  Xawab  to  admit  of  any  negotiation — not  to  suffer 
the  Nawab  to  have  any  personal  interview  with  his  mother 
—  his  orders  not  to  suffer  the  Nawab,  even  after  the  treasures 
were  taken,  to  visit  his  mother  or  to  come  into  any  sort  of 
negotiation    or   arrangement   of   her    property   before    the 
Governor  General  is  apprised  of  it 

My  Lords,  upon  these  letters  so  produced  the  Commons 
have  founded  their  accusation.  These  letters  will  be  pro- 
duced to  your  Lordships,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
not  coDie  before  you  with  any  enspicion.  If  they  come  with 
any  character  at  nil,  they  will  come  doubly  enforced  j  con-  - 
Bering  that  it   was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Hastings  to   have 

£abliabed  these  letters,  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
ave  done  no  act  of  government  without  communicating  it 
to  his  employers  at  home,  and  that  these  letters,  which  are 
the  letters  that  will  convict  him,  were  the  letters  which  he 
sappressed,  and  which  never  would  have  been  produced  but 
*  1  die  defence  of  the  person  he  employed  and  whom  he  had 


This  evidence  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings  thinks  proper  to  apply 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  deriring  to  be  heard. 


*  Printed  in  the  ••  Appendix  to  the  Second  Otarge,"  p.  73. 
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uAn.iTM.  My  Lords,  I  need  not  obserre  to  joa  that  the  moment 
pnbuTftiei-  Mr-  Hastings  thought  proper  to  appear  at  the  fear  of  the 
nu^iTKr  House  of  ConunoiiB  was  a  momeDt,  of  all  tunes  in  the  world, 
^fS^^  to  him  the  moat  auspioious.  It  waa  the  hour,  I  may  eof,  of 
bii  ootTiae  hia  insolence.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  reports  of  the 
teth^Houw  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  conveying  censure 
m^^  upon  his  conduct,  were  by  the  highest  authorities  in  this 
country  treated  with  every  insult  uid  indienity ;  at  a  time 
when  the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  jealously  guarded  as  a 
powerful  instrument  E^ainet  the  wicked  designs  of  vidous 
and  corrupt  ministers,  was  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
protecting  criminality  and  traducing  a  character  whose 
virtues,  whose  philanthropy,  whose  merits  alone,  would  be 
sufficient  to  rescue  the  character  which  our  conduct  in  India 
does  but  too  justly  impute  to  us — the  want  of  humanity, 
honour  and  good  taitb.  My  Lords,  the  character  of  that 
person  was  made  the  sport  of  every  libeL  It  was  well 
known  his  virtues  had  made  him  enemies.  It  was  well 
known  that  his  attachment  to  mankind  made  bad  men  his 
enemies.  Mr.  Hastinga  came,  my  Lords,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  boasting  that  be  had  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employers  ;  that  he  was  intitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  countir ;  that  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  court  of  Directors — not  such  a  court  of  Directors 
as  thanked  Lord  Clive — not  such  a  court  of  Directors  as 
formerly  condemned  his  conduct  and  uniformly  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and 
Mr.  Francis — notacoort  of  Directors  representing  merchants 
whose  views  might  be  confined  and  narrowed,  who  might 
not  be  such  competent  judges  of  the  great  transactions  of 
state, — hut  a  court  of  Directors  acting  under  immediate 
influence ;  who,  as  it  appears  now,  never  expressed  tbeir  own 
sentiments;  who  could  never  undertake  any  one  act  but 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  the  immediate  auspices  of 
the  government  of  this  countiy. 

My  Lords,  with  such  thanks  and  with  such  a  sanction, 
Mr.  Hastings  did  in  his  answer  say,  that  he  doubted  whether 
tiiere  was  a  power  on  earth  that  could  presume  to  impeach 
him.  However,  the  indefatigable  industry  and  the  abilities 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  this  business 
were  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  vun  exultation ;  and  those 
who,  in  th^  private  capacity,  who  at  the  table  of  their  Board 
cotdd  thank  Mr.  Hastings,  did  not  dare  to  acquit  him. 
At  your  Lordships'  tttr,  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper 
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to  bring  forward  another  Defence.     Atyonr  Lordships'  bar  UAn.im. 
things  bore  a  more  serious   aspect     There  was   no  more  ohuutorof 
room  here  for  his  expectation  of  any  improper  infiuenc&     He  ^Ja^ 
knew   that,   whatever   your  Ijordships'  partialities  to  him  ^SeV" 
might  be  as  men,  sitting  in  the  face  of  yoor  country  as  the  LokU, 
supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  land,  you  must  determine 
according  to  fiujis.     Here,  my  Xrf)rds,  Mr.  Hastings  found  it 
necessary  to  take,  what  he  coi^luned  bo  often  of  the  want 
of  in  India,  profossional  aid.     His  answer  is  cautious ;    it  is 
careful ;  it  is  more  humble ;  it  is  more  respectful ;  it  admits  hi*  piM  of 
little;    it  does  not  deny  much  ;    and  it  justifies  [his  acta]  5?r  """^ 
upon  that  plea  upon  wluch  his  friends  out  of  doors  have  always 
justified  him,  but  upon  which  I  trust  I  shall  show  your  Lord- 
shipa  that  he  hae  as  little  ground  to  stand  as  any  other — hie 
piea  is  state  necescdty  *,  that  these  cruelties,  that  these  oppres- 
sions, were  nothing  in  India  ;  it  was  the  common  practice 
of  the  conntiy ;    that  the  distresses  of  the  Nawab  required 
it ;  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself  he  would  have  done  it 
without  our  assistance ;  and  that  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  Company  were  such  that  we  were  warranted  and  justified 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  practdoes  of  that  country,  and  in  . 
enforcing  those  measures  and  those  means  which  in  Europe 
or  in  this  country  we  should  have  been   ashamed  to  have 
acknowledged. 

Your  Lordships  will  adnut  this  plea  of  state  necessity 
with  extreme  jeatonsy.  You  will  recollect  that  it  is  not  only 
the  plea  of  the  tyrant,  but  it  is  the  plea  of  a  robber.  It  is 
a  plea  that  may  be  used  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lowest 
situation.  It  certainly  is  a  plea  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  very  peculiar  situations,  may  be  admitted.  Your 
Lordships  would  forgive  the  general  who  was  to  seize  on 
private  property  to  save  his  army  from  &mine.  You  would 
not  impeach  the  admiral  who  migbt  arrest  the  trade  of  bis 
country  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  But 
you  will  never  admit,  even  in  those  oases,  the  plea  of 
necesaty  without  examining  with  the  severest  scrutiny 
whether  the  occasion  migbt  not  have  been  avoided — whether 
the  advantage  might  not  have  been  atttuned  by  means  less 
offensive  than  those  resorted  ta  You  will  examine  also 
whether  the  object  that  was  attained  was  large  enough  to 
justify  the  means — whether  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  or 
whether  the  advantage  was  so   prominent,  that  the  means 
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uAMt.iTK.that  were  used  were  such  as  in  cool  and  deUbente  moments 
might  have  been  need. 

It  is  often  a  &tal  alternative  which  men  in  high  situatious 

and  undertaking  great  reaponubilitieB  are  brought  into,  to 

determine   at  the  instant   between  immediate   and  partial 

injury  or  great  and  lasting  ruin.     But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the 

person  that  in  thia  case  uses  the  plea  of  necesaity  ?   Warren 

Hastiuge — the  Governor  General  of  India — the  veir  man 

by  whose  mi^oTemment  the  Company,  if  it  were  in  distress 

ac  this  time,  was  brought  into  it — the  very  man  by  whose 

influence  and  assumed  control  over  the  aflnirs  of  the  Waur 

he  was  brought  to  that  state  of  necessity— to  tliat  distress — - 

which  makes  him  presume  now  to  offer  those  distresses  as  a 

plea   in  justification  of  the   cruelties   that    he    afterwards 

exercised.     My  Lords,  the  dependence  of  the  Wazir  upon 

Mr.  Hastings  will  appear  so  strongly  in  every  letter  that  is 

written  upon  this  subject,  that  1  would  rather  refer  to  the 

evidence  that  will  be   adduced  than  point   it  out  to  your 

Lordships  and  det^n  you  upon  that  subject  at  present      I 

will  confine  myself  merely  t^  Mr.  Hastings'  own  assertions, 

in  the  Defence  that  he  has  given  to  the  Commous. 

In  the  first  place  he  says, — 

Auaitoai         "  I^  i"  certainly  not  true  that  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  ei'er  under  the 

aTHr.  Bait-  control  of  the  Bengil  Government  in  the  extent  stated  in  this  charge. 

De^rKs'la    "^^^  "**  Resident  who   represented  the  Governor  General  and  Council 

thi  Bouwof  had  an  influence  at  his  court  cannot  be  disputed,  but  it  is  notoriouB  that 

'— the  acts  of  the  Nabob's   government  were  on  various  occasions  remon- 

Btrated  aitainst  and  inefFectually  opposed  b]r  the  Resident,  as  ta«j  be 
seen  by  the  public  correspondence  of  Messrs,  Middleton  and  Bristow. 
tt  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  that  'the  English  name  and  characta 
were  concerned  in  every  act  of  bis  government  or  in  any  not  authorized 
by  them.* 

"  Allowing  it  to  be  true  that  the  country  of  Oude  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  before  our  interference,  sorelf  1  cannot  be  chargeable  with  the  eviU 
resulting  from  the  system  we  established,  since  1  gave  all  the  opposition 
1  could  vi  the  first  introduction  of  it.  The  system  was  unaoubtedlr 
vei^  defective  and  generally  prejudictsl  to  the  Nabob's  aifairs,  ioasinu^ 
as  it  necessarily  established  a  aep«e  of  interference  in  his  goremment 
undefined  by  any  precise  rule  which,  however  discreetly  used,  would  not 
fail  to  weaken  his  authority  and  in  many  oses  to  hi  productive  of  all  the 
evils  consequent  on  a  divided  government.  The  Resident,  for  instance, 
though  officially  competent  to  no  positive  act  of  his  own,  found  himself 
on  some  occasioos  driven  to  the  necesmty  even  of  op]>osing  the  execution 
of  the  Nabob's  orden  to  the  offlcen  of  his  own  govemment,  aa  the  only 
means  of  defending  the  securities  made  over  to  him  for  the  pubUc  claims 
of  the  Company.  For,  however  willing  his  K.icellency  may  have  been 
to  grant  assigriroents  for  the  liquidstion  of  his  debt,  he  was  aeva  scm- 
pulous  of  infnnging  tbem  when  pressed  by  other  importunate  cieditan, 
but  has  frequently  granted  tuneaws  upon  aumils  whoM  revenue,  to 


I   frequently  granted  tuneaws  upon 
unntiB*  amount,  he  well  knew  had  been  preriousiy  Bagignea  over  to  um 
Company.    In  such  otses  the  IRendent,  uiongh  invested  vrith  no  ottMi' 
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tible  authoritj,  vould  have  foiled  i a  his  duty  had  he  not  resisted,  and  it  Aps.itss. 
exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to  maintain  his.  priority  of  claim, 
hovever  conscious  he  might  be  that  ia  so  doiog  he  weakened  the  autho- 
n^  of  the  Nabob  id  the  eyes  of  bis  aumils  and  aabjects  in  general.  This 
conduct  of  the  Nidiob  forced  the  Besideirt  into  a  competition  with  hia 
Mlthority,  and  exhausted  the  revennes  of  the  aaalsned  lands,  by  giving 
new  draughts  with  new  powers  on  what  was  already  plei^d  to  its 
utmost  extent ;  which  may  have  been  one  source  of  the  decUne  of  the 
Nabob's  countij  since  our  connexion  with  it," 

la  this  part,  Mr.  Hastings  admits  of  an  influence  whicTi 
extended  to  an  absolute  opposition,  and  a  justifiable  opposi- 
tion, to  many  of  the  measures  of  tbe  Nawab.  He  palliates  it 
by  saying  that  there  were  indeed  some  instances  when  tliis 
influence — this  control  of  the  Resident — was  eflPectually  op- 
posed by  the  Wazir  ■,  and  he  says  also  that  the  system  that 
was  established  in  that  country  was  a  defective  one.  I  am 
at  a  loss  indeed  to  understand  what  he  means  by  the  system  ; 
nor  is  it  very  material,  for,  although  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  bound  by  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
obliged  to  give  his  reasons  and  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
every  transaction,  and  transmit  it  home,  does  in  part  of  his 
Defence  say—"  I  am  neither  bound  by  tlie  acts  that  I  ap-  gw™"!- 
proved  nor  by  the  acts  that  I  disapproved,  during  the  time  EtJiagt 
that  I  was  an  inefficient  member  of  the  Board  — that  is^h^'^' 
duri^  the  time  that  General  Claverlng,  Colonel  Monson  and  »«™"- 
Mr.  Francis,  formed  the  majority ;  implying  a  party  distinc- 
tion ;  implying  a  formed  systematic  opposition ;  implying 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  agree  with  those  three 
gentlemen — ever  to  agree  with  those  whom  hia  employers  at 
home  uniformly  supported,  whom  his  employers  at  home 
uniformly  commended,  whom  his  employers  at  home  uni- 
formly declared  to  have  followed  their  instructions  and 
directions,  whose  principles  of  government  they  always 
supported,  at  the  time  tney  were  universally  condemning 
those  of  Mr.  Hastings — in  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Hastings 
says, — "I  re-appointed  my  own  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude ;" 
and  in  his  former  defence  of  the  transactions  that  passed 
during  the  time  of  General  Clavering's,  Colonel  Monson's 
and  Mr.  Francis',  government,  he  aays, — "But  neither  I 
nor  the  Resident  of  my  own  choice  should  be  chargeable  with 
any  evils  antecedent  to  that  time,"  Undoubtedly  he  does 
not  directly  say  that  from  the  time  that  he  appointed  a  Resi- 
dent of  his  own  choice  he  is  responsible ;  but  in  his  dis- 
claiming resonsibility  prior  to  that  time,  his  acknowledging 
that  at  that  time  the  Resident  was  ^e  appointment  of  his 
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i*ApR.iTta.  own  choice—  that  the  Keeident  was  hie  own  ^ent — he  does 
clearly  and  indisputably  affimi  that  from  that  timp  he  ia 
pecuhorly  respotiBiblc.     He  ia  responsible  even  upon  his  own 
prinoiplea  of  gOTemment      He  ia  responnble,  not  only  as 
'    having  the  majority  in  Council,  but  as  haviiig  also  the  Resi- 
dent of  his  own  choice. 
Sucoe^Te        The  honourable  Manager  who  opened  this  busiuese  to  your 
nunti'or      lordships  yesterday,  mentioned  ^e  various  changes  in  the 
md  B^    JReeidency  at  Oude,  similar  to  the  changes  in  the  Hesidency  at 
'™-  Benares ;  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  originally  appointed 

by  Mr,  Hastings;  that  by  the  orders  of  Sie  Board  he  was 
removed  and  Mr.  Brietow  i»>pointed ;  that  Mr.  Bristow  was 
again  recalled  and  Mr.  M!d(Oeton  re-appointed. 

My  Lords,  he  omitted,  I  think,one  circumstance  which  should 
be  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  which  is  the  real  and  avowed 
^  ""^   cause  for  the  first  removal  of  Mr.  Middleton.    Upon  the  arrival 
nraiotfti'^    of  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis,  in 
fromthu"    India,  there  was  an  immediate  inquiry   instituted  into  the 
iSrtcientiit  Kohjlla  War.     Mr.  Haatinga  positively  refused  to  produce  the 
Ouiie.         papers  relating  to  that  trouBaction,  upon  the  ground  and  the  plea 
that  it  was  a  correspondence  of -a  private  nature — that  it  was 
a   correspondence    carried    on   between   him   and   his   own 
agent,  the  Resident  at  the   court  of  Oude^    Upon  tliis  re- 
fusal, by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Middleton 
was  recalled ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Hastings  recovered  bis 
power  in  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  by  the  death  of  General 
^tVoffi^'^  Clavering  and  Colonel  Moneon,  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  re- 
^hbri.      appointed.     He  further  says  that — "  The  revenue  never  was 
lemdtaby  cqual  to  the  enormous  burthen  of  the  two  English  brigades,  with 
iiiBfi  ."n     the  progressive  liquidation  of  the  accumulated  heavy  balance  ; 
^nt™iiB  "^^  ^^^  ineffectual  endeavour  to  realize  such  claim  from  the 
N»wab.       common  resources  of  the  country  was  ever  a  source  of  the 
greatest  embarasament  and  distress  to  the  Kabob's  a&irs." 

Now  one  should  suppose,  from  his  ofFering  this  in  his 
Defence,  that  the  measure  of  the  two  brigades  was  not  a 
measure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  that  it  was  a  measure  origin- 
ating in  the  period  when  he  was  an  Ineffident  member  of 
the  Board,  when  Colonel  Moneon,  General  Clavering  and 
Mr.  Francis,  were  united  in  a  league  against  him ;  when  his 
liands  were  tied ;  when  he  was  no  longer  responaible  for  any 
of  the  traoEactions  in  India.  The  history  of  the  two  brigades 
is  thJF.  By  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  a  brigade  under  English 
offloers, — in  short,  an  English  brigade — was  to  be  piud  by  the 
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Waur,  for  the  common  defence  of  his  territories  and  those  uAFa.i7«s. . 
of  Great  Brittun,  in  conseqaence  of  the  alliance  between 
Suja--ud-Dowk  and  the  Engliih  Company.  The  Wazir  had 
an  opportanity  of  observing  the  discipline  of  our  troops. 
He  waa  so  much  pleafcd  with  it  that  he  desired  of  Colonel 
Mooeon  to  have  a  certain  number  of  English  officers  for  the 
c(Mi:imand  and  discipline  of  his  troops.  Mr.  Bastings,  in  the 
year  1777,  subseqaent  to  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson  and 
of  General  Claveriag,  proposed  that,  instead  of  those  officers 
coDtinning  under  the  command  of  the  Wazir,  instead  of  the 
troops  being  the  Wazir'e,  reducible  at  his  pleasure,  these 
troops  should  be  considered  as  British  troopB,  and  tbat  the 
Nawab  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  troops  as  a  second 
brigade.  Your  Lordships  will  see  how  totally  different  this 
plan  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  irom  that  of  Colonel  Monson's. 
Colonel  Mooeon  complied  only  with  the  request  of  the 
"Wazir  in  lending  him  a  certain  number  of  officers,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline.  Mr.  Hastings,  under  coloiu-  of  giving 
him  oHtcers  to  discipline  his  troops,  takes  his  troops  into 
English  pay,  and  bargains  with  the  Wazir  to  subsidise  those 
troops ;  and  from  hence  originated  indeed  all  the  embaraas- 
ments  of  the  Wazir's  country.  This  brigade  was  the  constant 
source  of  vexation  to  him.  Tlie  expense  of  this  brigade  P^ipJl,^,''* 
reduced  his  finances ;  it  exhausted  hie  treasury ;  and  it  gave  to  uie 
the  English  such  an  influence  in  hie  country  that  he  never  '""'  ' 
could  stir,  ho   never  could  move  afterwards,  and  his  very  , 

existence  as  a  prince  in  that  country  depended  upon  us. 
The  Nawab's  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  brigade  were 
soon  communicated  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta.  In  1779  the 
Wazir,  complaining  of  the  distress  that  he  was  in,  remon- 
strated against  Mr.  Purling's  earnest  solicitations  with  him 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Company.  He  states  that 
his  family  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress ;  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  lower  all  his  household  expenses ;  and  he 
attributes  (as  he  justly  might  do)  all  those  distresses  to 
the  brigade,  which  he  says  he  cannot  maintiun ;  that  it  is 
useless,  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  constant  disgust  and 
discontent  in  his  country. 

But,   my   Lords,  I   should  further  have   told  you  that  jL'^„"^ 
Mr.  Hastings  was  not  satisfied  with  saddUng  upon  the  Wazir  posfii  up™ 
this  temporary  brigade,  but  he  established  another  corps— a  m-%i' 
oorpB  under   the    command    of    Colonel    Hannay,    Major  Hsat'nK"' 
Osborne  and  other*— who  the  Nawab  says,  not   only  were 
F  F  2 
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iaAn,iTn.useleBa,  but  were  the  constant  sources  of  vexation  to  him. 
These  letters  being  connnunicBted  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  his  minute  proposed  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
Mr.  Furling,  remonetrating  against  this  proposal  of  the  Wazir's 
to  withdraw  that  brigade,  and  says, — "  It  is  our  part,  not  his, 
to  determine  in  what  manner  and  at  what  time  these  troops 
should  be  reduced."  Your  Lordships  see  then  that,  so 
early  as  the  year  1779,  the  temporary  brigade — the  corps 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hannay  and  Major  Osborne 
— were  not  on^  the  source  of  discontent  and  disquiet  to  the 
Wazir  of  Oude,  but  that  they  bo  distressed  him  that  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  down  the  debt  due  to  the  Company 
— that  his  country  would  not  furnish  resources  for  the 
payment  of  this  brigade.  But  Mr.  Hastings,  notwithstanding 
this,  wishing  to  reduce  the  Nawab  by  accumulating  him 
with  debt,  objects  to  the  reduction  of  these  troops,  saying  it 
was  not  for  him  but  for  them  to  determine  the  time  of  dieir 
reduction. 
Tb»  Bat   Mr.  Hastings'  influence,  his  power   in    the   subsh 

mrnMo-a'  of  Oode,  was  not  merely  by  the  temporary  brigade — it  was 
J^ji'™'  not  merely  by  having  a  Resident  who  was  his  own  immediate 
Butuwi,  agent, — but  the  minister  himself  of  the  Nawab  was  a 
dependant  of  Mr,  Hastings.  His  elevation  to  that  situation 
he  acknowledges  to  be  owing  to  him.  He  never  ventured  to 
dispute  his  authority;  and,  in  a  case  in  which  he  had 
a  dispute  with  Mr.  Bristow,  he  acknowledges  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings—though Mr.  Bristow's  claims,  though  Mr.  Bristow's 
demands,  were  unreasonable — that  he  was  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  obey  his  orders.  A  dispute  arose  concerning 
the  appointment  of  a  treasurer  and  comptroller  for  the 
Knwab  s  household.     The  minister,  Hyder  Beg,  says  : — 

"I  Tepresented  to  the  Nabob  that,  m  Mr.  Bristow  proposed  these 
ftpjiomtmenta  in  consequence  of  orden  from  the  Govemor  Genertl  and 
Council,  it  was  necessary  and  proper  that  be  should  comply  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  His  HignneBS  replied,  '  In  this  case,  I  should 
be  deprived  absolutely  of  all  power  and  rewectabilitj.  I  cannot  believe 
the  Governor  has  ^iven  such  diiedions  with  respect  to  me.'  1  repre- 
sented to  the  Vixier  that,  as  Mr.  Bristow  declared  them  to  be  the 
Governor's  orders,  he  should  consent  that  information  should  afterwarda 
be  traDsmitted  to  the  Governor  Genenl,  with  whose  pleasure,  if  it  should 
prove  to  have  been  so,  he  would  of  course  cheerfiillf  cotnplj." 

Your  Lordships  see,  the  minister  in  this  case  urges  as 
an  argument  agunst  hts  master — lu^;^  as  a  reason  fi)r  his 
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compliance  with  a  measure  which  the  Wazir  himself  repre-  laAn-in 
eettte  to  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  hia  power  and 
respectability  in  India — that  the  demand  is  supported  by 
the  order  and  the  desire  of  the  Governor  Graneral  in  India. 
That  this  minister  would  upon  all  occaaionB  obey  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Eastings  in  preference  to  those  of  his  master — that 
he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  ob^  him,  if  he  should  receire 
private  instructions  from  Mr.  Hastings — appears  from  the 
defence  he  made  to  the  compltunts  of  Mr.  firiatow  of  the 
want  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  Hyder  Beg. 

"Now,"  ujrahe,  "th&tfrom  raotivea  of  kindness  and&vaur  you  have 
directed  me  to  follow  this  business,  and  added  declarSitions  respecting 
support  and  assistance,  1  am,  as  1  have  alwajs  declaied  mvself  to  be, 
rtaaj  to  ober.  To  whatever  you  ahall  please  to  command  I  shsll  nev«' 
object,  and  I  am  every  way  ready  to  obey  your  orders  in  the  execution  of 
al^iB  independent  of  the  inclinations  of  the  Nabob  Viiier,  if  you  will 
assure  me  only  of  support  and  protection  in  case  of  his  displeasure." 

From  these  p^>ers,  then,  my  Lords,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Hastinge  had  the  minister  of  the  Nawab  completely  io 
his  power;  that  the  minister  avows  not  only  his  readiness 
to  obey  Mr.  Hastings'  orders,  to  comply  with  every  wish  of 
his,  to  follow  his  inclinations  by  recommendations  to  the . 
Nawab,  but  even  where  the  Nawab's  opinion  may  be  adverse, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Sovereign,  provided  he 
is  sure  of  support  and  countenance  from  Mr,  Hastings. 

If,  thenj  my  Lords,  you  should  be  satisfied  that,  the  troops  ae«panit> 
of  the  Wazir  being  nil  Englifih,  not  only  the  two  brigades  m^.^^|. 
but  the   corps  of  Colonel  Hannay  and  Major  Osborne  for  {"w'*"* 
collecting  the  revenue  were  commanded  by  English  officers,  tiom  in 
subject  to  English  control  and  English  command — that  the       '' 
minister,  the  adviser  and  counsellor   of  the  Wazir,  was  at    - 
the   command    and    disjwsal    of  Mr.    Hastings — ^at    the 
Kesident  at  the  Wazir's  court,  watching  over  the  transactions 
of  the  Wazir,  was  not  merely  the   representative    of  the 
English  government,  not  in  the  chamcter  of  an  ambassador 
of  this  country,  bearing  indeed  the  insignia  of  his  office  but 
being,  as  Mr.  Hastings  acknowledges,  his  immediate  agent 
and  the  appointment  of  his  own  choice — that  Mr.  Hastings 
disclaims  responsibility  for  any  net  done  by  a  Resident  in  a 
diSerent   character— shall  Mr.  Hastings  then  be  permitted 
to  urge  OA  a  plea  of  necessity,  shall  he  urge  as  hia  excuse  for 
any  acts  of  cruelty,  for  any  infringement  of  laws,  for  any 
perversion  of  jastice,  that  the  distresses  of  the  Nawab  were 
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la  tberealoauseofitl  IfthedistreBseBcxist,  ishenotreaponaible 
for  everything  relating  to  that  country  ? 

But,  in  hie  Defence  to  your  Lordahips,  he  says,  that  the 
I««?ri.'*''*    measure  of  resuming  the  jagira  was  a  just,  necessnry  and 
Besointion   expedient,  measure,   in   the    then   situation' of   affura.     It 
"npl^ ^iJft^  appears  that,  early   in    1781,   in   consequence   of  frequent 
Sinded  on  representations  of  the  Wazir  of  the  distresses  of  his  country, 
cDinpiiintB   Mr.  Hastings  proposed  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta  to  pay  a 
of  the'*"'*  personal  visit  to  tlie  province  of  Oude ;  that  he  proposed  that 
countij.      extravagant  and  mostprcposterousofRllmeaaures,  thedividlng 
the  Council  at  Calcutta,  when   reduced  to  two — to  leave, 
as  it  were,  a  Governor  Geueml  and  Council  for  the  home 
department  at  Calcutta,  assuming  to  himself  all   the  power 
of  the  Governor  General  and  Council  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment ;   ordering   all  the  officers  and  all  the  servants,  hoth 
military  and  civil,  to  ohey  his  orders  and  instructions,  as  if 
they   had  been   delivered   at   Fort   William,   with   all   the 
authority  of  a  Council — not  a  Council  consisting  of  one  man, 
bnt   a    Council   consisting  of  many;  where  the   collective 
wisdom,  arising   from  deliberation  and  debate,  would  give 
effect  to   their  orders.      But,  in  those  proposals,  it  appears 
that  Mr,  Hastings'  object  was  not  the   reBuniption  of  jagira ; 
it  was  not  tlie  punishment  of  delinquency ;  it  was  not  the 
seizing    the  treasures ;     it    was,  by  a  personal    view,  by    a 
personal   acquaintance  with   the   situatioa  of  the  Nawab's 
country,  by  conversation  with  the  inhabitants,  by  communi- 
cation with   the   servants   employed   there,  by   a   personal 
interview  with  the  N^awob  himself,  by  his  advice  and  by  his 
recommendation,  to  afford   means,   not  only  for  the  better 
government  of  his  country,  but  for   the  liquidation  of  hia 
debt. 
NodoQd-         ^^*^  distress  of  the  Company  is  not  urged  at  that  time,    I 
^^was't    *^'"''  ■M^r-  Hastings  could  hardly  have  urged  it.      He  stated 
ti^mryat  lu  the  year  1778  that  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  was  above 
two  millions.     The  revenue  itself  is  but  three ;  the  surplus 
was  above  two  thirds  of  it.    But  I  have  atill  better  authority 
tlian  that ;  for  Mr.  Hastings  says,  that  of  all  times  the  most 
favourable  for  such  a  journey  was  that  when  the  business  of 
the  finance  was  £0  well  arranged,  when  such  an  universal 
calm  prevailed  over  the  affairs  of  Fort  William,  that,  with- 
out inconvenience,  without  risk  of  any  event  arising  that 
could  make  his  presence   necessary,  he   ]]roposed  to  visit 
Oude.     But  in  his  journey  to  Oude  you  have  heard  that 
dreadful  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Benares.     The  revolation 
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at  Benarea,  the  ezpulsioD  of  Che^t  Sing,  did  indeed  permit  i>  At*-  iTsa. 
his  Koing  to  Oude ;  but  it  will  nut  jiistiiy  hie  conduct  con- 
cenung  Oude :  it  will  not  warrant  Iiia  miademeuiorB  there : 
it  will  not  warrant  the  seizing  the  jagiis  of  the  Begume :  it 
will  qot  warrant  the  pluudering  of  the  FrinceaeeB  of  Oude. 

Oq  the  23d  of  August,  seven  days  after  the  ezpuUion  of 
Cheyt  Sing,  Mr,  Hostinga  writes  to  the  Wazir,  expressing 
hia  disappomtment  in  not  being  able  to  pay  him  that  visit  in 
Oude  which  he  had  intended.  On  the  6Ui  of  September  he  UowitunK> 
writes  again  to  the  ^Vazir,  by  which  it  appeara  that)  contrary  EUuttogsto 
to  Mr.  Ilaatinga'  wish — contrary  to  hia  expectations — the  i^w^ 
Wazir  bod  actually  set  out  with  a  dispoution  to  pay  him  a 
virai  Mr.  Hastings,  in  this  letter,  as  he  doea  in  hia  Narrative, 
ezpreflsea  the  greatest  apprehension  of  meeting  the  Wazir. 
So  far  irom  thinking  it  neoeasarv  to  have  a  personal  interview 
at  that  time  with  the  Wazir  for  the  pnrpoae  of  arranging 
hia  a&irs,  there  was  nothing  he  bo  much  dreaded.  He 
thought  at  that  time  hia  [he  was  ?]  exposing  himself  to  a 
foreign  enemy — hie  [he  was  ?]  exposing  himaelf,  hs  be  e&ya 
there,  to  the  Wazir :  not  indicating  strong  confidence  in  the 
Wazir  himaelf;  not  indicating  Uiat  confidence  which  he 
afterwards  urges  as  a  reason  for  not  involving  the  Wazir  in 
the  same  supposed  guilt  with  the  Frincesses,  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  At  that  time  he  did  everything  in  bis  power 
to  prevent  the  Wazir 'a  coming.  He  thought  the  necessities 
of  the  Nawab  were  such  as  would  bear  delay  \  he  thought 
that  the  disturbances  and  disquietude  of  hia  government 
were  such  as  would  eink  of  themselves,  or  at  least  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  administer  immediate  relief. 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Wheler  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  August,  Nomeution 
the  4th,  11th,  18th,  20th,  22d  and  29th,  of  September,  on  ^^5^ 
the  7th  and  13th  of  October,  on  the  Ist,  2l8t  and  25th,  of  gj^" 
Kovember.   By  which  it  will  appear  that  he  was  in  constant  ^tutenra 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Wheler;  that  notwithstanding  that  wilder.' 
Narrative  which  he  offers— that  affected  journal  of  all  the 
transactions  that  passed  during  his  joumey-^till  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wheler,  affecting  to  com- 
monlcato  to  Mr.  Wheler  everything  that  pasaed.      Not  a 
syllable   of  disaffection  in  the  Begums  ;   not  a  syllable  of 
suspicion  entert^ned  of  any  design  in  them,  either  to  disturb 
the  government  of  the  Nawab,  or,  as  he  falaely  says,  upon 
the  2flth  of  November,  to  extirpate  the  English.     He  is 
silent  08  to  any  accusation ;  but  he  is  not  silent  altogether. 
He  ^>eB  HMDtioii,  oa  the  ISth  of  September,  that  Ouqe  bad 
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UArB.iTM.  caught  the  contagioD.     He  docs  express  by  these  words  that 

~~      the  effect  of  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  felt  in 

the  neighbouring  province  of  Oude:  but  in  that  letter  he 

says : — "  The  Nawab,  who  is  with  mc,  will  eoon  return  to 

his  country.  -  Upon  his  return  I  am  confident  that  all  will 

be  qniei"     On  the  25th  of  September  he  enys: — "I  shall 

immediately  dismiss   the   Nawab :  his  return  will  produce 

universal  quiet  in  his  country." 

Eipnaion       But,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  said  by  Mr.  Haetinge — though 

(^nca  in  tho  X  think  he  will  hardly  presume  to  offer  such  an  excuse — it 

eSlnt»iS°  "oy  ^^  Buggested,  however,  by  some  of  his  friends,  that 

tos'tfiiuiii  ^^'  XI^^^°gB  '^^  ^^^1-  time  was  apprehensive  of  his  situation, 

impey.        felt  himself  in   danger,  hut  was   unwilling   to   alarm   the 

Council  at  Calcutta :  he  was  afraid  to  spread  alarm  in  the 

provinces  of  India ;  he  would  not  therefore  communicate  to 

Mr.  Whelcr  the  full  extent  of  the  disturbances  that  prevailed 

in  Oude.     But  if  that  should  be  urged  as  an  excuse — and  a 

hold  excuse  it  would  be — the  same  cannot  be  said  of  his 

private   and   confideatial   letter  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey.     To 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  he  writes  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

There  are  no  apprehensions  there  of  disturbing  ths  peace  of 

the    country— no  apprehensions  there   of  drawing  censure 

upon  himself     To  Sir  Elijah  Impey  he  opens  himself  fully. 

Sir  Elijah   Impey  ia  his  bosom  fnend.     Sir  Elijah  Impey 

was  coming  to  pay  him  a  personal  visit  of  attention  and 

respect.  To  him  all  things,  he  says,  bear  a  favourable  aspect: 

"  The  sdzing  of  Bi4|ey  Ghur  and  the  peace  with  Mehdi^ce  Sdn^  an 
the  only  objects  which  give  me  the  least  concern.  The  Nabob's  return 
to  his  country — his  return  to  Fyznbad  " — 

Fyzabad,  the  residence  of  the  two  Princesses  supposed  to 
be  in  rebellion — 

"  has  removed  ^1  uueaiiness  tram  mj  mind.  His  coanti7  ib  quiet.  I 
un  only  anxious  for  the  plunder  of  BioKe)'  Ghur.  I  am  only  appiehen- 
aive  of  Chejt  Sing's  joining  Mahd^ee  Scindis.  I  am  only  apprenensive 
of  his  telling  his  story  to  that  Prince,  with  whom  I  am  making  peace,  in 
a  manner-  that  shall  alarm  the  feelings  of  the  Mahrattaa  ;  that  should 
prevent  the  n^ociations  of  Colonel  Muir;  and  by  joining  that  formidable 
force  to  theirs,  with  that  strong  and  additional  incentive  of  the  inault 
that  hu  been  offered  to  an  independent  Prince,  the  story  of  the  expulsion 
of  Cheyt  Sinif,  if  it  should  reach  the  Mohratta  camp  before  we  hare  con- 
cluded peace,  a  war  more  ftiriouB  than  ever  will  break  out.  The  English 
name  wdl  be  detested.  The  Malirattas  will  then  make  a  common  cauH 
mth  the  Princes  of  India."  , 

Then  indeed  he  might  he  afraid  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
B^uDu;  then  he  might  be  a&aid  of  a  oonepiiaoy  with  the 
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'Wa2ir.     Then  indeed,  with  Mtihdajee  Scindia  nt  their  head,  ib  a«,it68. 
with  Cheyt  Sing  in  their  cnnip,  putting  Cheyt  Sing  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  troops  of  India,  no  armies,  no  superior 
discipline,  no  confidence  in  the  British  arras,  would  be  able 
to  resist  such  a  force,  bo  commanded  and  in  such  a  cause. 

But,  my  Lords,  as   to  the  fact,  it  appears  further  that  Bvideiioeuf 
Mr.  Middleton, — in  his  defence   to  these  charges   brought  on  ihe^^t 
agtunst  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  one  of  which  was  that  he  did  SSntjy.''" 
not  commimicate  to  him  all  the  intelligence  that  he  received, — 
saya: — 

"  1  coEDinunicated  eveirthing  to  you  that  passed  t&ei  the  2d  October, 
when  the  Nftbob  retumea  from  his  visit  to  jou.  There  wu  no  eppear- 
Uice  of  any  disturbance— no  disquiet  in  the  country.  There  w»i  nouiing 
for  me  to  communicate  to  you." 

If  I  haye  been  fortunate  enough  to  impress  upon  your  JJSim*^ 
Lordehips'  minds  anything  at  all  like  the  conviction  that  HwUd^ 
there  is  upon  my  own,  and  which  I  am  sure  when  you  come  IjJI^ra- 
to  the  evidence  will  be  made  out — and,  if  it  is  not  made  out,  E^u^JS" 
it  can  only  arise  from  my  defects  and  from  my  not  explaining  o<^e- 
the  matter  so  fully  to  your  Lordships  as  I  ought  to  do — [you 
will  be  eatisfiedl  that,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hastings  entered  into 
the  treaty  of  Cnunar,  and  Bubseq^uently,  even  down  to  the 
25th   of  November, ,  Mr.  Hastings  never  did  consider  the 
Begums  us  in  rebellion ;  that  he  was  never  under  any  appre- 
hension from  an  insurrection  on  their  part ;  never  was  under 
any  apprehension  of  the  junction  of  Cheyt  Sing  with  them ; 
that  he  never  did  at  any  time,  until  a  fatal  time  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  entertain  the  least  doubts  of  their 
constant  and  uniform  affection  to  the  British. 

But,  my  Lords,  on  the  19th  of  September,  Mr.  Hastings 
signs  a  treaty,  commonly  called  the  treaty  of  Cbunar,  with 
the  Wanr ;  and,  as  upon  this  treaty  he  founds  his  subsequent 
claims  upon  the  Wazir,  and  makes  it  the  means  of  enforcing 
his  cruel  demands  afterwards  upon  him,  I  will  first  state  to  Ecportof 
your  Lordships  the  treaty  of  Cnunar,  as  far  as  it  affects  this  of  chSJS 
l>oint.     This  treaty  was  to  resume  the  jagirs.     By  the  very  "thSSS^ 
words  of  it  it  implies  a  measure  of  arrangement ;  it  implies  a 
measure  that  is  prospective,  as  far  as  the  Begums  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  letter  of  it ;  and  all  this  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  English.     It  was  not  to  have  in  view  the  immediate 
object  of  his  journey,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  Nawab's 
revenue  ;  for  they  were  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
produce  of  their  jagirs.     And,  my  Lords,  it  will  appear  that 
the  ja^m  poflfleesed  by  the  Begums  and  by  tlie  family  of  the 
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IB  Afb.  it«.  Nawab,  moat  of  whom  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Eoglisb, 
were  at  least  one  third,  if  not  two  thirds,  of  the  whole  of  tlie 
jagira  [which]  were  poasessed. 

But,  my  Lorde,  the  object  of  his  journey — of  affording 
real  relief  'o  the  Wazir — was  provided  for  by  this  treaty. 
By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  Mr.  Hastings  engages  to 
the  Nawnb  to  reduce  that  fatal  brigade — to  diamiss  those 
troops  wliich  the  Kawab  himself  has  uniformly  eaid  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  ruin  and  dietresa.  Two  months  and  ten 
diiys,  which  expired  on  the  30th  of  NoTember,  was  the  time 
fixed  for  the  reducing  these  troops.  This  afforded  to  the 
Nawab  all  the  relief  that  he  desired.  This  afforded  him 
effectually  that  relief  which  was  the  purport  of  his  journey, 
which  was  the  object  which  he  profeBsed  to  have  in  view  m 
his  minute  of  the  1st  of  July,  1781. 

But,  my  Lords,  as  Mr.  HaBtinzB  has  quoted  this  treaty 
in  bis  defence,  and  as  he  grounds  nis  subsequent  conduct  in 
a  great  measure  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  that  your  Lord- 
Bhi]>3  should  hear  the  account  that  he  gives  o^  his  manner 
Jl^.'Jjf'-  of  conducting  fhia  treaty.  Unnecessary,  I  am  sure,  it 
Bcrvod  would  bo  in  this  place,  [before  a  tribunal]  composed  of 
makiriMi"  stalcsiiicn,  composcd  of  men  who  must  have  been  in  the 
tro»ty.  situation  not  only  of  negotiating  treaties  but  of  ratifying  them, 
of  examining  them,  and  of  instructing  those  who  have  nego- 
tiated them,  [to  insist]  that  the  real  and  genuine  sense  and 
uuder^^tanding  of  both  parties  is  to  he  the  true  interpretation 
of  every  treaty — that  what  was  the  understanding  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  made  the  promise  is  what  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do.  You  are  not  under  a  promise  to  act  upon  a 
reserved  meaning- — you  are  to  understand  what  is  the  object 
and  wliat,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  moke  the  promise,  you  are  to  convey  to  him. 
But  Mr.  Hastings,  who  in  his  address  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons says  that  he  was  obliged  to  form  his  rule  of  conduct 
upon  his  own  practice,  certainly  thought  very  differently. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  consult  ^e  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  he  treated.  He  thought  himself  justified 
in  a  reserved  interpretation  of  a  treaty — foreign,  not  only 
to  the  meaning  of  trie  person  with  whom  he  contracted,  but, 
I  think  I  can  show  your  Lordtihips,  foreign  to  the  plain  and 
fair  interpretation  of  the,words. 

'f^^ld^  "  ^^''^"  *he  Nabob  so  itnidousir  desired  my  sanction  for  the  resump- 
to  tho  Hb-  *■<>■>  <*'  ^^^  j»ghires  he  oertajnly  had  in  i-ien  oiu^  the  Begum 'a,  and  a  tew 
wab  tQuakt  othera  of  magnitude  which  he  coDiidered  proteoted  eitttfir  by  tho  gva> 
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natee  or  favour  of  the  Compuif.     He  could  not  be  supposed  to  ask  mj  ibAfb.it9s, 
unction  to  the  reiumption  of  grants  in  which  the  Company's  faith  was  [terraum 
no  ways  concerned.     But,  being  aware  that  hia  Excellency  intended  a  tlon  pf  iho 
partial  reaumpnon,  reserving  the  jaghirei  of  his  particular  fkvourites,  who  J'^in 
from  their  ehoraoteri  and  conduct  ou^ht  to  tte  the  first  proscribed,  I  B^Deni. 
detemuned  to  defeat  the  design  by  advising  him  to  make  the  reauuiplion 
general,  and  he  engaged  to  follow  my  advice.'  * 

He  Htatea  here  that  he  knew  the  object  of  the  Wazir  to 
be  to  make  a  partial  resumption ;  that  he  ndvised  him  to 
make, the  retumption  geueral.  "He  oould  not,"  says  he, 
"  atik  me  for  po^er  to  resume  those  with  whom  we  wore 
□ot  concerned  ;  the  consequenoe  of  this  hia  Excellency  did 
not  nt  the  time  advert  to." 

Here  then  a  Governor  General,  treating  with  an  inde- 
pendent Prince  in  India,  dares,  in  the  face  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  in  excuse  of  the  grossest  violation  of  public  . 
futh — dares,  in  excuse  of  the  grossest  violation  of  truth, 
avow,  as  a  ground  and  pretence  for  executing  the  greatest 
cmelties,  '.hat  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Nawab, 
the  Nawab  having  a  different  understanding  and  a  different 
meaning  to  him ;  tiiat  he,  by  recommending  a  measure  to  the 
Nawab,  by  recommending  words  to  him  which  seemed,  so 
far  from  counteracting  the  wishes  of  the  Nawab,  to  give  liim 
still  greater  latitude,  was  hereafter  to  make  a  pretence  for 
overturning  every  principle  of  this  treaty,  and  for  making 
the  Nawab  not  only  resume  all  the  jagirs,  when  lie  wislied, 
but  to  resume  the  jagira  of  his  family,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
folscly  pretends  he  wished  in  this  treaty  to  resume,  but 
which  jrfterwards  he  undoubtedly  objected  to  and  resisted: 
the  treaty  can  at  most  be  considered  as  a  permission. 
Mr.  Hastings,  under  these  false  colours,  under  the  pretence 
of  giving  me  Nawab  greater  latitude,  under  pretence  of 
giving  him  more  power,  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  says,  "  Because  I  have  given  you  power  over  those  with 
whom  I  had  no  sort  of  concern,  you,  I  suppose,  tiy  taking 
that  power  from  me,  admit  that  I  lia<I  sonic  aort  of  authority 
over  them." 

I  trust  that  your  Lordsliips  will  not  suffer  the  British 
character  to  be  so  degraded  in  India ;  that  you,  who  witli 
us  have  always  been  so  jealous  of  a  strict  adherence  to  tren- 
.ties — of  preserving  the  national  character  for  public  fiaith — 
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i«Apft.iT*8.  will  DOt  saffer  a  critninal  at  your  bar  to  argue  aa  hia  (lefence 

that  he  went  to  treat  with  the   Nawab  with  an    arowed 

intention  of  palpably  cheating  him. 

A»rajionof      But,  my  Loi^  ne  saya  that  this  was  the  earnest  desire 

ii«i  tbu      of  the  Nanab.     We  have  undoubtedly  only  Mr.  Hastings' 

tlon'w!utED  assertion  for   thia  desire;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 

dMiro''*      Nawab'fl  conduct  prior  to  this  treaty— if  we  may  judge  from 

his  conduct  eubeequent  to  this  treaty — if  we  may  judge  from 

his  conduct  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hastings'  interpretation 

of  the  treaty  was  b«ng  carried  into  exeontion — if  we  may 

judge  from  the  Xawab's  conduct  subsequent  to  the  time  of 

Its  being  carried  into  execution— we  may  at  least  I  think 

confute  Mr.  Hastings'  assertion  in  the  year  1780,  in  a  letter 

to   Mr.  Furling.     Your  Lordships  will  have  this  letter  in 

LeUorof      evideoce.     In  the  year  1780,  the  Nawab,in  the  mostpatherio 

dSS^iil^'to  manner,  writes  to  Mr.  Purling,  the  Resident  at  his  court, 

^^|1^,      who  had  made  remonstrances  to  hint  upon  the  acocumulation 

JSMra^      of  his  debt :  ~ 

"  I  hftve  received  your  letter. 

"  You  write  that  you  informed  the  Coundl  in  the  month  of  Maug,  that 
I  had  not  sources  in  mj  country,  and  my  expenses  were  very  ffreat,  and 
th».t  you  have  received  an  aniwer  ^m  toe  Council  that  whtievv 
balance  was  due  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  ahould  pay,  and  that  the  sum 
l,0fi,62,000  rupees,  which  were  granted  as  awets,  should  suffer  no  dimi- 
nution, nor  will  the  gentlemeu  of  the  Council  allow  one  rupee  but  that, 
agreeable  totheaccount  partitnilarSjthe  balance  of  ),36,62,IB8;  12  must 
be  assigned. 

"  I  bhve  in  no  respect  hi\ed  in  my  compliance  with  the  plesMure  ot 
the  Council  or  my  mendship  for  the  Company  aa  iar  as  I  hare  had 
abihty,  and  I  have  acquunted  you  very  fully  with  the  state  of  my 
country  and  the  sources  of  the  revenue :  and  I  have  even  put  a  stop  to 
the  eipensea  of  my  table,  aai  the  animals  1  ought  to  keep,  and  the 
jaffhires  of  my  servant*  and  attendants,  and  there  an  assets  of  98,98,375. 
After  this  1  wrote  the  jaghiies  of  my  grandmother  and  my  mother, 
and  of  the  Nabob  Sallar  Jung,  and  of  my  family  and  the  sons  of  my 
uncle,  Mirza  Ally  Khan,  which  were  granted  them  for  their  livelihood, 
and  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of  7,6d,525  rupees.  By  this  means  baa 
the  busmess  been  done,  but  they  all  possess  engagements.  And  I  have 
made  over  in  assignment  the  expenses  of  my  table,  which  I  have  put  a 
■top  to  with  this  view,  that  the  gentlemen  oi  the  Council  understanding 
my  distressed  situation  would  show  roe  their  friendship.  I  at  first 
opposed  the  assigning  the  jaghiies  of  my  grandmother  and  mother  and 
uncle.  Now  that  the  Council  have,  upon  such  a  representa^n  of  my 
distress,  written  thet  there  shall  not  Jie  less  assignments  than  1,06,62,000 
rupees,  and  that  the  balance  of  1,3R, 1)2,188  must  be  given,  I  am 
acqutunted  with  the  particulars  of  the  ),^6,G2,18R.  If  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Council,  or  you.  Sir,  will  inform  yourselves  &tira  the  accounts,  you 
will  find  it  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Whatever  in  justice  can  be  obt^ned 
from  the  accounts  have  been  granted,  but  at  this  time  assignments  ace 
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demttnded  of  me.    The  biuineaa  of  the  world  ia  eaar  uid  -puaes  aw^,  idArs-iTM. 

and  the  ffe^tlemen  of  the  Cotmdl  should  in  everfthmg  that  is  juat  be        

my  guoidians  and  mj  fiiends.  I  do  not  put  mj  life  in  competition  witn 
finendihip.  Whatever  aMets  were  in  the  countn,  with  even  mj  table, 
m7  tuiimals,  the  jaf  hires  of  my  grandmother,  mother,  and  mj  unclea,  the 
Nabobs  Mina  Allee  and  Sallar  Jung,  which  vera  granted  them  for 
their  mtuntenance,  are  at  your  disposal.  If  the  Coundl  have  directed 
jrou  to  attach  them,  do  it.  In  the  country  no  further  sources  remain, 
and  I  have  no  means,  for  I  have  not  a  aubsiBtence."* 

In  thJB  letter,  the  "Wazir,  driven  to  the  extremities  of 
distress — having  reduced  even  his  fable  expenses — having 
granted  assignments  upon  all  the  jagirs  and  property  of  hia 
bniily  and  dependants — does  mention  his  mother,  his  grand- 
mother and  his  family,  hut  he  says,  "  Over  them  I  have  no 
power.  They  possess  engagements.  If  it  be  your  pleasure 
to  do  this — if  it  is  the  order  of  the  Council  that  you  do  it- 
do  it.  It  is  your  business  not  mine."  Under  these  circum- 
stances is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Wazir,  at  the  treaty  of 
Chunar  of  the  19th  of  September,  having  obtained,  by  the 
first  article,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  release  from  that  bngade 
which  had  borne  him  down,  from  that  expense  which  had 
accumulated  his  debt,  should  at  that  moment  choose  to 
propose  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  resume  those  JB.girs,  which  at 
the  time  that  he  was  reducing  even  his  table  expenses  he  did 
not  presume  to  touch  ? 

But,  my  liords,  it  appears  that,  when  this  measure  was  to  gridaiceaf 
be  carried  into  execution,  Mr.  Middleton,  even  after  the  thing  tan'tbx  the 
was  determined  upon,  even  when  he  was  carrying  it  into  exe-  JJJSSJ^h?" 
cution,  in  all  his  private  letters^those  letters  which,  as  ImM"". 
mentioned  before,   were  suppressed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  but 
which  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  necessary 
defence  have  bought  out — Mr.  Middleton  tells  you  that  the 
Nawab  uniformly  opposed  the  measure.     He  complained  of 
treachery  in  his  ministers,  for  havitig  given  any  reason  to 
expect  that  he  would  deprive  his  family  of  their  jngirs.    But 
tJiis  18  not  all ;  for,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  at 
Fyzabad,  when  he  was  within  two  days  of  completing  this 
dreadful  act,  he  represents  that  the  Nawab  was  still  waver- 
ing.    He  calls  it  a  puerile  reluctance,—  insulting  the  Prince 
at  whose  court  he  was — insulting  the  Prince  who  had  been 
formerly  oppressed — insulting  a  Prince  who  wished  to  nego- 


*  Printediath«"UftnitMofth*ZTid«iM,''p.479. 
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H.17M.  tiate  with  his  mother — who  hesitated,  standing  at  her  door, 

~       — this   Mr.  Middteton,   with    a  hardness    peculiar    to   those 

nttached  to  Mr.  Hastings,  calls  a  puerile  reluctance.     But, 

wlietlier  puerile  or  whether  well  founded  or  not,  it  Vaa  an 

objection  to  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs. 

r  or  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  a  great  part  of  the 

"to    treasures  of  the  Begums  were  seized.     The  Wazir  had  re- 

■^"•^   turned   to   Lucknow   without   seeing  his  mother,   by  the 

express  order  of  Mr.  Hastings.     No  sooner  does  he  return 

to  Lucknow  than  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hastings,  clesiring  that 

he  may  be  permitted  to  restore  these  jngirs  which  he  had 

reluctantly  taken. 

It  is,  then,  upon  the  bare  neeertion  of  Mr.  Hastings 
—  Mr.  Hastings  accused — Mr.  Hastings  defending  himself 
against  an  accusation  of  having  forced  the  Nawab — that  we 
are  told  upon  the  records  of  the  Company  that  it  was  nt  the 
Nawab's  express  desire.  V\'c  have  evidence  that,  when  the 
Nawiib  was  in  the  greatest  distress — reduced  to  mere  beggary 
— he  was  unwlUing  to  touch  the  property  of  his  mother. 
We  have  him, at  the  moment  of  his  going  to  plunder  her  of  her 
treasures,  supported  by  the  English,  under  no  apprehensions 
of  any  consequence  of  breach  of  faith  with  them  or  violation 
of  the  guarantee,  strongly  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
the  measure.  We  have  evidence  upon  the  records  of  his 
expressing  the  same  disposition  the  moment  that  he  returned 
to  his  court : — 


Having  appointed  mf  own  aumils  to  the  JAtfhire  of  the  ladj  mother, 

ve  engaged  to  paj  her  cash ;  she  haa  complied, witii  my  views.     Her 

pleaauK  u  that,  after  recdving  an  engagement,  he  should  deliver  up  the 


1  have  engaged  to  pay  her  cash ;  she  haa  complied, witli  my  v 
!-  X.^    afterre--'-- ■"-  -'-  —  '-'  ^-' 

will  comfort  the  lady  mother,  giving  her  back  the  jaghire  after  1  have 
obtuned  my  views;  or  I  will. hare  it  under  my  own  ftumils.  1  am 
obedient  to  your  pleasure." 


Here  again   is  this   poor   miserable  Wazir    praying    to 

Mr,  Hastings  for  permission  to  restore  that  property  to  his 

mother  which  he  had  so  unjustly  taken  from  her,  truatJDg 

tliat  by  restoration  he  might  make  his  peace  with  her. 

infrrcncn         But,  my  Lords,  added  to  these  circumstances,  the  moment 

(tS^of "      of  Mr.  Hastings  giving  his  reasons  for  signing  this  treaty  of 

i^'*^^!^-  Chunar    is    perhaps    of    all    others  the    most    suspicious. 

J^V/tol-'   Mr.  Hastings  signs  this   treaty  on  the  19th  of   September. 

■(ffiiiigtiie   Your  Lordships  have  heard  of  the  letter  he  wrote  on  the  i8th 

'"        of  September.      You  have  heard  of  various  letters  he  wrote 
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previous  to  that  time.  You  have  heard  the  disposition  of  the  uAfB-iTs*. 
Kawab  prior  to  eoterlag  into  that  treaty.  Tou  have  heard 
his  disposition  since.  From  none  of  these  circumstances 
does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  disposition  in  the  Nawab 
to  resume  these  jagirs,  or  does  it  appear  that,  either  in  the 
mind  of  the  Waztr  or  Mr.  Hastings,  was  there  any  appre- 
hension of  any  danger  from  the  Beguma  holding  these. 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  transaction,  it  is  clear  the  Wa^r 
never  did  once  conceive  that  his  mother  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellloD.  It  is  not  urged  as  a  ground  and  a  reason  for  the 
fiicts  that  were  imposed  and  forced  upon  him.  The  Waidr 
.  never  once  mentions  their  rebellion :  he  never  speaks,  either 
in  justification  or  as  a  reason  for  any  part  of  his  conduct,  of 
considering  them  as  disaffected  to  his  government. 

Mylforas,  you  have  heard  in  the  last  charge  what  was  the  Htadi>t«i>- 
effect  of  the  loss  of  Bidjey  Ghur.  You  have  heard  in  tliis,  Efiii'^',, 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Elijah  Ilnpey,  that  Bidjey  Ghur  was  one  ("hSJ^J''' 
of  the  objects  that  gave  him.  the  most  concern.  Bidjey  Ghur 
he  looked  upon  as  a  resource.  Bidjey  Ghur  was  the  place 
from  which  he  expected  to  get  means  for  covering  all  the 
enormities  of  his  former  transactions.  From  Bidjey  Ghur 
he.expected  to  gratify  his  employers  at  home.  Being  disap- 
pointed of  that,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other 
means:  failing  in  his  object  there,  he  was  to  look  round. 
This  modem  Alexander  was  then  reduced  to  the  situation 
to  which  his  great  predecessor  has  been  compared.  He  was 
then  in  the  situation,  perhaps,  more  of  a  Bagahot  than  oT  a 
tyrant.  He  was  not  then  in  a  situation  of  a  great  em- 
peror ;  he  was  not  then  in  the  situation  of  a  man  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  by  justice,  who  feels  any  degree  of 
responsibility, — but  of  a  man  who  is  determined  at  the  time 
to  gratify  his  passion  and  supply  his  immediate  necessity  by 
any  means  that  are  offered  to  him.  Mr.  Hastings  at  tliat 
time  indeed  was  disappointed  of  his  object. 

On  the  12th  of  November  he  receives  intelligence  tliat  • 
Bidjey  Ghur  was  taken ;  but  not  that  Bidjey  Ghur  Imd 
produced  what  he  expected;  for  hia  letter  encouraging  the 
troops  to  seize  it,  and  promising  them  the  plunder,  which 
he  thought  was  the  best  means  of  securing  it,  had  failed  in 
the  object.  Distrusting  Mr.  Hastings,  or  eager  for  the  prize, 
— it  is  immaterial  which, — no  sooner  had  they  taken  it  tlian 
they  divided  it :  they  divided  it  even  before  they  communi- 
cated it  to  Mr.  Hastiogs.     Then  was  Mr.  Hastings  Indeed  in 
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uApR.ifea.  a  deplorable  situation.     Sir  Elijah  Impcy  says  he  found  him 

TheTra^      in  a  distress  that  he  hod  never  seen  his  great  mind  reduced 

j;J™J^   to  before.     Then  he  thought  that  the  check  and  the  control 

•""-  of  Colonel  Monson,  General  Clavering   and   Mr,  Francis, 

were  more   tolerable — that   the   subsequent   opposition   of 

Mr.  Francis  was  more  friendly — than  lie  fatal  compliance 

of  Mr,  Wheler,  ivho  consented  to  divide  the  government 

with  him,  who  placed  him  in  such  a  situation  of  responsibility 

that  he   could   not  move  a  step   or  take   an   net  without 

involving  himself  in  all  the  consequences.     He  then  felt  it, 

"  How,"  says  be,  "  shsU  I  screen  my  character  from  ol)  the  iuvecdve* 
til  at  will  be  suggested  by  the  rancour  of  disappointed  rapacity?  How 
shall  1  answer  my  employers  with  empty  tre&suiiesT  How  shall  I 
return  to  Calcutta  without  an  immediate  supply  of  money  ?  I  shall  be 
suspected,— though  God  forgive  those  who  know  me  and  entertain  the 
suspicion  that  1  was  influenced  by  mercenary  interest, — it  will  be 
suspected  that  1  was  influenced  by  private  resentment  in  the  expulsion 
of  Cheyt  Sing.  God  knows  implacability  to  my  inferiors  is-  no  part  of 
my  character;  yet  I  shall  be  suspected-  of  gratifying  ]>ersonal  revenge, 
and,  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  a  ueTsonal  ii^ury,  to  have  risked  the 
fate  of  this  country,  to  have  expelled  Cheyt  Sing  from  his  dominions, 
and  to  have  lost  that  profit  and  that  emolument  which,  if  I  had  listened 
Is  tempted  to  him  at  an  earlier  period,  I  might  have  taken  and  applied  to  the 
''iot£E'?ij    rssources   of  the  Company,      Bidjey  Ghur  is   lost;    the  treasures    of 

Compiriwn  JJy  Lords,  Bagshot  would  have  reasoned  in  the  ^me  man- 
wiynuu.  ner,  meeting  with  a  similar  disappointment  or  a  similar  mis- 
fortune. "  Cruelty  is  not  my  nature.  I  only  meant  to  make 
the  gentleman  contiibute  to  my  necessities,  which  God  knows 
lie  could  well  afford.  He  resisted.  It  became  then  a  point 
of  honour.  If  I  had  given  way  my  courage  might  have  been 
disputed.  The  consequences  indeed  were  fatal  to  me :  the 
report  of  my  fire  occasioned  such  an  alarm  that  I  was  obliged 
to  fly.  The  person  from  whom  I  expected  bo  much  booty 
fell  unfortunately  into  other  hands ;  they  have  plundered 
him ;  and  here  am  I  left,  the  night  half-spent,  and  no  means 
of  returning  home.  My  honesty  and  my  courane  will  be 
suspected  by  my  party.  The  gang  will  immediately  betray 
me.  If  I  nave  no  money,  how  can  I  expect  to  be  screened 
from  my  former  delinquencies  ?  Ta  there  no  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  Are  there  no  widows,  are  there  no  women, 
helpless  and  defenceless,  who  may  perhaps  be  in  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  their  departed  hustMUids  ?  I  must  break  open 
then*  doore,  or  I  can  never  return  to  the  capital.** 
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Indeed  thie  is  a  true  description  of  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct;  i<An.iTss. 
though,  coneidering  the  greatness  of  the  persons  concerned, 
oonndering  the  greatness  of  the  ohject,  coDBidering  the  great- 
ness of  the  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  world  in 
general,  considering  that  it  is  the  cauee  of  humanity,  that  it 
IB  the  caoee  of  parental  and  filial  affection,  we  must  use 
different  tenns.  We  talk  of  treaties  —  we  talk  of  good 
^tb ;  but  in  troth  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vile, 
sordid,  dirty,  robbery. 

But,  my  Lords,  after  all,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  does  not  sutomont 
pretend  to  call  these  more  IJian  suspicions.     He  says,  in  his  ingi  that 
justification  of  the  breach  of  the  guarantee,  that  suspicions  ^^i|ij^^ 
were  entertained  of  their  rebellion.     Good  God,  my  Lords,  "t»iUon. 
upon  suspicion  will  you  break  a  treaty  ?     But  this  wos  sus- 
picion of  a  circumstance  of  which  he  could  have  had  compe^ 
tent  knowledge,  with  the  Wazir,  the  Sovereign  of  the  country, 
in  hifl  camp,  and  his  own  representative,  the  Besident,  with  him. 
In  those  circumstances  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Hastings 
should  not  have  known  for  certtun  whether  those  suspicions, 
if  ever  he  did  entertain  them,  were  well  founded.    The  suspi-  Buipidom 
cions  were  that  thePrinceegesof  Oude  hod  encouraged  there-^j^j^^ 
beUion  of  Cheyt  Sing ;  that  it  had  been  a  measure  concerted  moowirod 
between  them  previous  to  Mr.  Hastings  going  there,  and  orcheyt 
that  Colonel  Hannay  and  Captain  Gordon,  and  other  officers  ^'^' 
who  were  ordered  to  join  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  alarm  that 
was  given  by  the  revolution  at  Benares,  had  been  obstructed 
in  their  passage ;  and  that  their  troops  had  been  drawn  from 
them  by  the  agents  of  these  Princesses.     That  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  no   suspicions  at  the  time  of  making  the  treatjr. 
is  dear.     He  enaeavoured  to  confirm  these   treaties  after* 
wards.      He   endeavoured  to  confirm  them  by   employing 
persons  in   taking  affidavits,   to    prove   upon    oath    what 
they  had  heard  as  public  rumour.     I  trust,  then,  that,  aa  far 
as  necessity — as  far  as  state  necessity — as  far  as  expediency 
[are  concerned] — considering  it  as  a  measure  to  be  imme- 
diately taken — Mr.  Hiutings,  neither  in  his  own  Defence 
nor  in  any  account  that  is  ^ven  of  this  transaction,  can 
possibly  ui^e  that  plea.      From  this  time,  from  the  29th 
of  November,  which   is  the   time  when   he   first  commn- 
nicates  the    treaty  and   he  first  commuDioates  his  reasons    , 
for  making  it,  it  must  bear  rather  the  aspect  of  a  measure  of 
justice.     I  suppose,  when  Mr.  Hastings  says  it  was  a  just 
measure  as  wfdl  as  n  necessary  and  expedient  one,  that  he 
means  to  prove  that,  when  he  had  time  for  examining — 
when  he  had  time  for  counderiug  whether  those  susfnaons 
oa 
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urn.  lias.  wUch  warnuated  the  first  steps  were  well  groonded, — upon 
further  investigatioii,  they  were  bo  aothenticated  and  so 
proved  that  they  warranted  hU  advioe  to  the  Nawab,  if 
not  hie  orders,  which  warraated  the  Nawab  himself  in 
Tiolating  hia  dutiee  as  a  son  in  plundering  lus  mother. 
^^Mor  ^^'  Haatinga  has  frequently  stated  tluit  he  was  removed 
oduodioii.  ^^  ^^  country  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  that  it  was  not 
trwbig  tobSi  posmble  for  him  to  entertain  those  accurate  notions  of  justice 
mmi^nnn  — those  accurate  notiona  of  the  modes  of  adminietering  jus- 
■"■•■"^  tice — in  this  country  which  we  or  others  may  posaesB.  He 
was,  he  says,  not  like  the  ministers  of  this  country,  who 
have  all  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  who  have  all  the  ablest 
statesmen,  who  have  all  the  experience  of  the  ablest 
generals  and  the  first  military  characters,  in  the  country 
to  consult  with.  He  had  no  professional  fud ;  he  had 
only  the  reaonrces  of  his  own  mind,  and  minds  equally 
itl-inatracted  with  hia  own.  But  the  resourcea  of  hia 
own  mind  were  certwnly  at  hia  own  command.  The  re- 
Bouroes  of  his  own  mind  were  fertile  enough  when  it 
was  necessary  to  urge  arguments,  either  to  the  Nawab 
or  to  others,  agiunst  a  measure  which  he  thought  would  be 
detrimental  to  btmself.  The  reaourcea  of  hia  own  mind 
were  fertile  enough  for  carrying  measurea  into  execution 
which  were  to  be  attended  with  advantages  to  himself.  If 
j^^^r^r  he  had  had  recourse  to  the  resourcea  of  his  own  mind  at  this 
(tw  Begunu.  moment,  it  might  have  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  it  did  at 
the  time  when  he  refused  to  admit  of  any  inquiry,  when  he 
rejected  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stables  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Qonduct  of  the  Begums — he  might  have  applied  the  same 
prinoiples,  he  might  have  appHed  the  same  arguments  in 
objection  to  hts  own  conduct,  that  he  did  to  the  motion 
whioh  was  made  by  Mr.  Stables.  The  Nawab  had  returned 
&om  Mr.  Hastings  by  Fyzabad.  If  the  Nawab  had  deured 
to  be  permitted  to  resume  the  jagirs  from  any  apprehension 
of  danger  or  suspicien  of  diaanection  in  hia  mother,  he  re- 
turned by  Fyzabad ;  he  had  been  eye-witnesa  of  the  quiet 
and  calm  there  was  at  that  place ;  he  had  visited  his  mother, 
and  had  been  satisfied,  from  a  personal  interview  with  her, 
that,  whatever  rumour  might  have  been  spread,  the  same 
affection  subsisted.  He  might  have  said, — "  It  would  ill 
become  this  government  to  interpose  its  influence  by  any 
act  which  may  tend  to  revive  the  animouties  between  the 
Nawab  and  his  motiier ;  and  a  very  slight  ocoa^on  vrill  be 
Buffieient  for  iL"  We  know  how  that  mother  had  been 
pressed  by  that  son.    We  know  how  tiie  preeung  debt  of 
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the  Company  had  ohliged  him,  time  after  time,  to  apply  to  nArajTm 
bia  mother  for  treasureB.  We  know  how  the  application  for 
theee  oontinual  aids  had  occasioned  diBoontent  on  the  part 
of  the  Begnm.  Not  that  she  suspected  her  eon  ;  she  always 
attributed  thode  appUcationa  to  the  mismanagement  of  his 
ministers.  Said  she, — "  In  the  time  of  Suja-ud-Dowla, 
with  lees  revenues,  with  less  dominion,  his  afTaira  were  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  ;  but  now,  my  son,  with  larger  revenuea 
and  more  extended  territory,  is  reduced  to  tLus  neoessity. 
I  am  continually  oppressed.  We  poor  women  are  cod- 
tinuaily  applied  to  to  answer  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  which  are  ocoasioned  by  the  mismaDagement  of  his 
ministers."  The  Nawab,  who  had  endeavoured— or  at  least 
who  wished — once  to  have  taken  the  treasures  of  his  mother, 
not  from  any  desire  of  depriving  her  of  them,  but  as  a 
means  of  satistying  the  rapacity  of  the  English,  would  in- 
stantly have  tuEen  fire  on  a  declaration  that  they  were  his 
right.  He  would  proclaim  that  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
paoy,  whi(^  had  formerly  restrwned  him,  was  now  in  his 
UTOur ;  and  he  would  demand  a  reetitatioa  of  those  rights, 
and  a  surrender  of  those  treasures,  which  Mr.  Hastings  even 
now  pretends  t«  say,  though  falsely,  were  unjustly  with- 
held from  him.  "  If  we  cannot  heal  let  us  not  inflame  the 
wounds  that  have  been  inflicted.  If  the  Nabob  thinks 
himself  a^^eved  to  such  a  degree  ns  to  justify  him  in  an 
appeal  to  a  forugn  jurisdiction—  to  appeal  to  ue  to  assist 
him  in  gaining  the  treasures  from  his  mother  and  to  resume 
her  jaghires — appeal  against  women  standing  in  the  relation 
of  mother  and  grantunother — to  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
those  who  have  been  the  instruments  and  the  means  of 
withholding  ftotn  him  his  just  rights — let  him  at  least  be 
permitted  to  be  the  judge  of  hia  own  feehngs,  and  prefer  his 
«omplaint8  before  we  offer  to  redress  them.  The  majesty 
of  justice" — Mr,  Hastings,  assuming  the  majesty  of  justice, 
says, — "  ought  to  be  approached  with  solicitation,  not  descend 
to  provoke  and  invite  it ;  much  less  to  debase  itself  by  the 
snggestion  of  wrongs  and  the  promise  of  redress,  with  the 
denunmtions  of  pimishment  before  trial  and  even  before 
aoousation."* 

My  Ijords,  if  Mr.  Hastings'  mind  had  oot  been  perverted 
by  avarice;  if  money  alone  had  not  been  his  object ;  if  the 
justioe  of  the   oaee  had   been  the   ruling  principle   of  his 

•  Htnnte  of  Ur.  Hattlags.    See  "  Hinatea  oTtiie  Eridmee,"  p.  923. 
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uaflitss.  (induct,  lie  would  indeed  have  had  recoarse  to  the  reaoarces 
of  his  own  miDd,  and  he  would  have  found  those  principles 
which  I  have  read  to  jour  Lordehips.  He  would  have 
found  that,  in  acting  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  he  was 
not  to  en^est  wrongs.  He  waa  not  to  take  the  head  of 
justice  in  uiat  country — to  take  the  protector  of  India — and 
send  him,  aa  a  mean  i^ent,  to  take  affidavits  to  prove  those 
facta  which  he  falsely  said  tiiat  he  entert»ned  suspicions  oC 
gj^^Jj^  But,  after  all,  what  do  those  affidavits,  fonnded  up(Mi  those 
viti taken  suspidons,  amount  to?  Mere  rumours — reports.  Keports 
jTSj^BUiih  ^^  whom  ?  Reports  from  Colonel  Hannay  and  Captwn 
Gordon,  and  those  officers  whom  the  Nawab,  in  the  yenv 
1780,  complained  of;  officers  commanding  those  coipe  that 
collected  his  revenues — those  corps  which  had  occasioned 
the  discontent  and  disturhances  in  the  provinces  of  Baraitch 
and  Goruckpore,  of  which  your  LordshipB  will  hear  a  more 
detailed  account  in  a  subsequent  chai^.  But,  withont  enters 
ing  into  a  detail  of  them,  these  reports  go  no  further  than 
that,  withdrawing  those  troops  from  a  country  where  disorder 
had  reigned,  disorder  revived ;  that  those  troops,  upon  not 
being  regularly  paid,  threatened  to  desert  their  command^B; 
and  some  of  them  say  they  were  going  to  the  Begums  who 
would  pay  them.  But  there  is  not  the  least  tittle  in  all 
these  affiwvits,  which  were  taken  with  so  much  asndnity 
and  with  so  much  authority — being  taken  by  a  chief  justioe — 
there  is  not  a  direct  proof  of  a  rebellion ;  which  indeed 
would  not  require  any  formal  and  legal  investigation.  To 
prove  the  notoriety  of  it  might  have  been  necessary  upon 
trial ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  it  was  ever  thought  necessaiy 
for  a  statesman  to  send  round  a  chief  justice  to  take  affi* 
davits  as  a  justification  for  a  great  political  measure.  These 
affidavits,  however,  were  taken  at  Lucknow. 
2^^^^  Those  whom  one  would  suppose  the  first  to  ^ve  intelligence 

vu^eMm  upon  the  subject — those  most  competent  to  give  information  — 
Bminkt  were  the  Resident  and  the  minister ;  both  well  disposed  and 
toKbi^C^  inclined  to  favour  any  project  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  upon  their 
oaths  they  did  not  dare  say  that  they  were  m  rebellion.  Mr. 
Middleton,  in  his  affidavit,  talks  of  rumours ;  he  has  heard  of 
things  that  have  been  reported :  but,  though  his  affidavit  was 
on  the  25th  of  November,  and  the  rebelfion  is  suppcned  to 
have  existed  early  in  September,  he  is  not  able  even  then 
positively  to  assert  that  any  such  thing  oxisted.  The  affi- 
davit of  Hyder  Beg,  the  minister,  says  not  a  syllable  about 
it     His  affidavit  goes  only  to  prove  toe  rebdlion  of  Cbeyt 
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Sinff,  Lis  indiepoeitioD  to  the  EngUsh,  and  his  desire,  if  he  iaAn.iT8a. 
cotud,  to  extirpate  them;  not,  I  think,  a  verj  unnatuirttl 
desire,  but  well  founded,  I  think,  upon  the  evidence  ^ou 
have  heard  ^ith  regard  to  Cheyt  Sing;  but  no  evidence 
doea  Hf  der  Beg,  the  minister  of  the  sovereign  agunst  whom 
this  rebellion  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  ^ve  of  a  rebellion 
having  existed. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  a  rebellion  had  existed,  the  Waar  was  g°»wtt- 
the  man  to  repress  it     He  was  the  man  whose  country,  {S^r.But- 
Mr.  Hastings  says,  was  disturbed.     It  was  for  him  to  quiet  vS^^' 
it :  it  was  for  him  to  institute  the  inquiry  that  he  thought  un'B^i^h 
necessary,  if  the  effects  of  this  rebellion  disturbed  the  quiet  j?"'^^ 
and  the  peace  of  the  Englisli.    If  we  were  endangered,  if  our  nbeiuon. 
troops  were  insulted  or  harassed,  Mr.  Haatinge,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ally,  hod  undoubted  right  to  complun  to  the 
Wanr.     He  might  by  remonstrance  represent  to  the  Nnwab 
the  conduct  of  his   mother   and   grandmother;    he   might 
represent  to  ,him    the  conduct  of  their   servants   and  nis 
suDJects.      No-  such  representation  did  Mr.  Hastings  ever 
make  to  the  Wazir.     Cautiously  and  anxiously  does  it  appear 
that  he  kept  all  idea  of  rebellion  from  the  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Wazir.     The  Wazir  was  to  be  tempted  into  a 
consent  to  this  execution  by  holding  up  to  him  the  justice 
and  pn^iety  of  applying  useless  treasures  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  for  the  purpose  of  dischargiuK  a 
debt  which  oppressed  him.     They  were  aiguments  used  by 
nn  unrelenting  and  oppressive  creditor,  not  the  arguments 
of  an  ally  applying  to  a  sovereign  prince  for  redress  against 
the  conduct  of  a  subject '  But,  acting  in  this  judicial  cha- 
racter, one  should  suppose  at  least  that  some  intmiation,  that 
some  knowledge,  of  this  would  have  been  communicated  to 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  Nawab,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  the  first  and  leading  delinquents. 

Mr.  Middleton  writes  to  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  27th  of  ^JjKto. 
December,   giving   him,   as   he   professes   here    to    do,  an  fe"';^*^ 
account  of  everything  that  hod  been  done  relating  to  this  ^j^i» 
measure  of  resuming  the  jog^rs.    And,  my  Lords,  I  must  ob-  ituonof 
serve  upon  this  letter,  what  certainly  will  occur  to  your  Lord-  ikin'rflS'*' 
ships  upon  reading  it  in  the  evidence,  and  will  be  more  forcibly  J»«'^ 
observed  upon  in  the  summing  up,  that  this  letter,  professing 
to  ^ve  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  that  has  passed — a 
letter  upon  which  tiie  Council  abroad  founded  their  letters^ 
giving  the  information  to  their  employers  at  home — is  an-  imitiii  tiy  ■ 
coinpuued  by  a  remarkable  private  letter  irom  Mr.  Mid-  j^^l^^Ar. 
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•uA«.iTtt.  dleton  to  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  same  date  as  the  public  letter; 
ii«t(r~  that  is,  the  27th  of  December.  This  ia  the  private 
^"SSi.    letter:— 

■ctloa  In  a 

mioiier  "  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  this  day  answered  jour  public  letter  in  the 

^JJ''^'*'  form  you  seemed  to  ex[)ect,  1  hope  there  ia  nothing  in  it  that  may 
to  you  appear  too  pointed.  If  you  wiah  the  matter  to  be  otherwise 
underatood  than  I  have  taken  up  and  stated  it,  1  need  not  sav  that  I 
shall  be  ready  to  conform  to  whatever  you  may  prescribe,  and  to  take 
upoQ  myself  any  share  in  the  blame  of  nua-performcd  stipulations  oa 
the  part  of  the  Nabob."  • 

Id  reading  these  private  letters,  perhaps  your  Lordships 
will  think  that,  before  I  have  given  the  evidence  of  the 
others,  I  have  totally  deetroved  idl  possible  credibility 
in  it.  Here  is  a  public  letter  of  the  27tli  of  December,  pur- 
porting to  give  an  account  of  traosactions  of  two  months 
preceding,  accompanied  by  a  private  letter,  saying: — 

"  You  know,  my-  dear  Sir,  how  ready  I  shall  be  to  represent  this 
matter  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  ^e  most  agreeable  to  yov.  8^  it 
only,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

This  private  letter  is  written  in  the  same  style  with 
all  those  letters  which  Mr.  Middleton  has  produced  in  his 
defence,  and  which  we  ehall  produce  to  show  the  real 
criminality  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  writes  1o  him  in  the  sub- 
missive tone  of  an  agent  acknowledging  that  he  does  not 
presume,  not  only  to  do  anything,  but  even  to  give  an  account 
of  the  act  when  it  is  done,  but  agreeably  to  the  wishes  and 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

But  this  letter,  whether  the  facts  contained  in  it  will  be 
credited   by   your   Lordships   or   no,    does   profess   to   be 
Thoiettor     Mr.  Middleton's  account  of  this  transaction;  and,  notwith- 
mouure  o'  Btnnding  his  letter  of  the  let  of  December — notwithstanding 
Ms^^ption  jjjg  igtfer  of  the  2d,  the   7th,  and  various  other  letters  of 
Nswib.        December,  expressing  the   Nawab's  reluctance,   his  disin- 
clination, to  resume  the  jngirs,  he  here  says  the  resumption 
^^Hind  "''  ^^  jogirs  is  a  measure  of  the  Nawab'a     He   says,  the 
i^tre-       unwarrantable  resistance  of  the  Begums  to  this  justifiable 
thflkotof     measure  of  the  Kawab's  has  determined  him  to  go  himself 
ronunption.  (q  Fyzabod  and  seize  the  treasures.     The  Begum's  rebellion, 
your  Lordships  observe,  at  this  moment  assumes  a  different 
character — not  a  rebellion  against  the  Nawab  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  of  Chcyt  Sing,  hut  a  rebellion  in  con- 
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sequence  of  oppostidit  to  lawful  and  justifiable  orders  issneil  i»ap».iw8. 
hj  the  Nawab,  to  carry  into  ezecation  a  measure  of  state 
policy — the  resuming  her  jagirs. 

The  first  letter  from  the  Begum  to  the  Re^dent  states 
her  suipiise  at  finding  that  her  j^irs  had  been  seized  by  an 
Eunil  of  the  Nawab ;  to  which  Mr.  Middieton  makes  this 


"  1  hftre  rec«ved  your  letter.     The  Nabob  has  thought  proper,  on  Beuotu 
account  of  the  inconvEmBnces,  loM  and  indiBnitiea,  he  8iiJit«n»  from  the  SSS?^''' 
authoiify  exerdaed  hj  the  jaghitedan  throughout tiie  coimtiy,  to  resume  ts t^Hfr 
all  iJiejaghires  in hia  dominion!;  in  which yourg  ia  neoeaaanljr  included."  nuntbr 

thanamnp- 
Hon. 
In  this  letter,  your  Lordshipe  ob6enre>  Mr.  Hastings* 
never  accuses  them  of  rebellion ;  he  never  justifies  the 
measure  of  resuming  the  j^irs  upon  any  peculiar  miscon- 
duct of  theirs.  He  states  only  that  their  authority  is  in- 
compatible with  the  neoeaeary  authority  of  the  Wacir  for 
preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  country ;  but, 
sayB  he — 

"  Aa  the  amount  of  7001  jaghire  is  confirmed  to  you  bv  a  written 
agreement  between  jou  and  the  NaboU  and  fpiaranteed  by  &f  r.  Brictow 
on  behalf  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  it  will  be  made  good  to 
JOU  in  ready  money."  t 

He  never  intimates  that  there  is  any  discontent  towards 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Kawab;  but  the  resuming  the 
jagirs  of  those  who  had  misbehaved  and  who  had  given  him 
uneasiness  necessarily  involved  them. 

There  is  a  reply  of  hers,  in  which  she  says  : —  ^b«^ 

"  I  find  that  Meer  Nazier  Ally  haa  been  invested  with  the  cba^  ol\^-^^ 
my  jagbiie ;   which  to  me  is  unaccountable.     The  jaghire  ia  not  hia  tocUcD.^^ 
pruit— meaning  the  W&zir'a — "that  he  ahould  resume  it.    What  his 
intentiona  may  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  form  an  idea  ot."t 

In  another  letter  she  says  : — 

"  The  particulars  I  have  written  to  you  reapecting  my  jaghire  having 
arrived,  will  be  read  by  you " — that  is,  alluding  to  tne  former  letter. 
**  The  Nabob  has  sent  aumits  to  take  charge  of  them.  "Hie  coulnama 
nndcr  your  seal  ia  in  my  posaecston,  in  which  all  intctfeenoe  in  my 
jaghin  ia  diaclahued,  aa  wdl  as  all  demanda  on  me  A»  money.  Now 
the  enfngementa  of  the  Nabob  are  disregarded,  although  tiie  EngUah  are 

•  Bead  HiddletoD  ? 

t  Printed  in  the  "  Minntea  of  the  EvideQce,"  p.  816. 

i  Printed  as  above. 
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iiAfa.  Has.  My  Lords,  here,  to  the  disgraoc  of  the  British  character 
in  India,  the  JBegiun  colls  upon  the  English  for  a  fulfilment 
of  their  treaty,  and  ie  obhged,  from  what  she  says,  to  ia- 
siouate  that,  though  the  English  are  at  hand — though  they 
are  guarantees  —  though  they  are  present  —  though  the 
Kawab  is  iu  their  hands  and  in  their  power — still  he  is 
infringing  upon  her  property. 

"  I  shall  in  ten  days  proceed  to  Lucknow ;  where,  havinff  hilly 
expluned  and  a^jnrted  tShara,  I  shntl  repftir  to  wherem  my  will  may 

In  a  subsequent  letter  she  says ; — 

"  Yoa  are  acauainted  with  the  purport  of  the  coulnama  diadaiminff  aO 
interference  witD  mj  jaghiKi,  and  bj  the  blesong  of  God  are  at  hand  tat 
mj  benefit." 

In  all  these  letters  she  shows  her .  constant  and  uniform 
coa6denoe  in  the  English ;  never  expressing  the  least  i^re- 
hension,  the  least  fear,  from  any  conduct  of  her  owDj  that 
it  was  possible  the  English  could  withdraw  that  guarantee 
and  that  protection  which  t^ey  had  afforded  her  before^  To 
this  third  letter  Mr.  Middleton  replies: — 

S^*^  "  I  had  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  former  letter  yesterday  :  to  the 
content!  of  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  ^ou,  as  fer  as  relates  to 
securing  to  you  the  actual  iucome  of  your  jaghires,  gunges,  bazan,  kc, 
set  foru  in  the  ooulnama  subsistdn^  between  you  and  hia  Excdlenqr 
the  Nabob.  I  certwnly  am  bound  in  duty  to  tnterf^;  because  the 
Adth  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  my  masters,  hsa  been 
pledged  to  jrou  for  it ;  and  I  am  ready,  aa  I  hefine  infc»med  you,  to 
settle  that  point  to  your  satisfiwtion.  But  as  to  continuing  tht  lands, 
&c.  in  the  lorm  you  bare  hitherto  held  them,  his  Excellency  the  Nabob 
.  is  the  master,  and  I  cannot  oppose  his  pleasure.  It  behoves  you  to 
reflect  well  on  this  matter.  I  am  equally  the  fnend  of  vou  and  your 
son  the  Nabob,  and  can  have  no  prejudices  in  fiavour  of  the  ok  or  the 
other.  His  Excellency  declares — ukd  I  myself  have  seen  too  many 
prooh  to  doubt  it — that  the  Buthoiit]^  and  dominion  exercised  by  the 
jsghiredars  is  extremely  prqudirial  to  his  revenue  and  government.   * 

Then  there  is  a  subsequent  letter  frcHQ  the  Begam,  in 
vhich  she  still  continues  to  rest  her  confidence  upon  the 
kaulnama  and  guarantee  of  the  English. 
Uddieton'i      In  no  part  of  this  correspondence   does   Mr.  Middleton 
tsiBiwI^  presume   to  impute   to  her   the   least    disaffecUon    to  the 
SS^hf   ^awab.        He  represents  it   uniformly  ss   a    measure    of 
^^^  state  policy.     He  admits  the  guarantee;  but  he  says  the 
to  tba  Ha-    mcasuro  is  such  an  one  as  ia  provided  for  without  any  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  to  which  the  English  ore 
guarantees. 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Hinnlei  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  SIS. 
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The  Prmceas  mother  still  {wntioues  to  remonstrate ''*^'™' 
against  this  couduot  of  Mr.  Middleton :  when  Mr  Middlcton,  Jj**"' 
aasumi'ng  the  character  of  his  mtiatcr,  and  following  the  ^^iXo 
example  that  he  hod  set  him  in  the  revolution  at  Benarea,  ^^1^°" 
coDsidcring  any  remcmstrance  —  considering  any  objection  ^^^^_ 
or  opposition  to  his  vill  —  as  an  insult  that  is  not  to 
be  borne  by  an  Englishman,  says, — "  A  person  assum- 
ing your  name  has  just  arrived  here  with  a  letter  under 
your  seal,  addressed  to  me."  He  does  not  think  it  possible 
that  she  could  have  had  the  presumption  or  the  insolence  to 
oppose  his  will  "But,  as  I  cannot  belieTC,  either  from 
the  subject-matter  or  the  stile,  that  it  can  have  been 
dictated  by  you  or  written  with  your  knowledge,  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  it,  that  you  may  detect  the  forgery  and  indict 
a  proper  exemplary  punishment  on  the  person  who  shall 
have  dared  thus  to  abuse  your  confidence  and  insult  me.** 
A  man  acting,  as  he  is  called  by  his  employer,  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' own  immediate  agent, —  in  that  servile  capacity 
wearing  the  inrignia  of  an  ambassador,  but  acting  as  a  mean 
^ent  to  one  member  of  the  Council  only, — presumes  to  say 
to  one  of  the  first  Princesses  of  India,  that^  because  she 
remonstrates  against  this  measure — because  she  remoo- 
Btrates  against  the  breach  of  British  fwth  plighted  to  her — 
because  she  threatens  to  leave  the  country  (though  she  writes 
in  a  manner  that  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of  any  sove- 
r^gn  in  this  part  of  the  world  or  any  other),  he  supposes 
that  it  must  have  been  a  mean  forgery — that  it  cannot  be 
berproductioQ. 

These  were  the  grounds  upon  wlndi  he  founds  this  rebel-  1^^Sl,„^ 
lion — this  opposition  to  his  will.     These  remoostrances, — 'nftbeBt- 
supported  upon  treaties  and  upon  agreemciits  to  which  the  ^^(d^io 
English  were  guarantees,  were  conMuered  as  a  rebellion  that  J2|,uioii  ht 
justified,  not  only  depriving  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Vrjiart. 
the  Nawab  Wazir  of  the  property  that  belonged  to  them, 
but  enforcing  the  discovery  of  these  treasures  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  cruelty,  by  acts  of  the  greatest  ignominy — taking 
their  ministers  and  confining  them  in  fetters,  not  so  mudi  as 
a  punishment,  but  as  a  means  of  forcing  them  to  betray  their 
mutrcsses.   As  Mr.  Hastiugs  says, — "  It  appearing  that  these 
two  eunuchs  were  capable  of  affording  the  ^awab  the  most 
effectual  assistance  in  the  recovery  of   his  claims  on   the 
B^ums,  and  that  in  fact  there  was  very  little  probability  of 
succeeding  without  their  aid,  it  was  deemed  good  policy 
to   tempt   them  with  aasurances  of  a   mitJgation  of  their 
punishment  in  proportion  as  they  might  exert  themselvet 
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ieAPB.iT8s.  in  the  buwneBB."  So  that  even  the  least  mitigation  of  their 
"~"  punishment — the  suffering  their  fetters  to  be  taken  off  but 
for  an  hour — was  done  merely,  as  is  stated  by  Mr,  Hastings 
in  his  Defence,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  inducing  them 
to  betray  that  trust  which  their  sufferings  could  not  force 
fVom  them. 

Mr.  MiddletOD,  in  pursuance  of   this  measure,  went  to 

Fyzabad  ;  and,  by  his  own  account,  on  the  13th  of  January 

they  first  took  possession  of  the  Kelb.     Two  days  were  spent 

in  **  idle  and  puerile  negotiations"     However,  the  Begum 

mother  and  the  Begum  grandmother  rested  in  conGdeace 

upon  the  English.     Notwithstanding  Mr.  Middleton  was  in 

the  Nawab's  army,  notwithstanding  the  representative  of  the 

English  government  at  his  court  was  present,  the  Begam 

Btillhad  that  confidence  in  the  British  nation,  she  still  gave 

so  much   credit  to   British  &ith  pledged  to  her,  that  she 

resisted  and  refused  a  compliance  with  his  desire  of  ^ving 

^i^to"  "P  t'l^  treasures.     And  Mr.  Middleton  himself  says,  that 

»g^»^    if  she  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  two  days 

^wnUcrf     after  the  seizure  of  the  Kella,  in  which  Mr.  ^tetiDge  ior 

nnS^     the  first  time  communicates  to  the  Princess  that  he  had 

thsBngUih.  withdrawn  the  guarantee,  they  never  would  have  complied. 

This,  says  Mr.  Hastings,  had  tiie  desired  eflect.     This  threw 

the  Princesses  into  despair.     Their  whole  trust  had  been  in 

English  faith.     -No  opposition  to  the  \awab — no  military 

force — no  compulsion — nothing  but  the  surrender  of  them 

by  the  withdrawing  of  the  Bntish  faith,  could  have  induced 

them  to  have  given  their  treasures,  and  could  have  insured 

the  success  of  this  wicked  measure  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Bums  Wflo       Before  the  end  of  January,  500,000/.  out  of  600,000i 

BegDini.      that  was  to  be  taken  from  these  Princesses  was  paid.     The 

cruelties  that  were  exercised  upon  the  ministers  afterwank 

was  for  default  of  the  balance  ;  more  was  claimed  than  they 

could   immediately   pay.t     Within   the   month  of  January 

500,000^.  was  paid  by  the  Princesses.     Not  that  I  me&n  to 

say  that  the  wliole  of  the  debt  was  paid,  bat  that  that  debt 

which  was  'claimed,  which  was  made  the  pretence  ^for  all 

these  measures,  was  paid  by  these  Princesses  in  that  month. 

The   subsequent  cruelties  were  for  an  accumulation  of  a 

debt,  suhaequentj  as  Mr.  Hustings  pretends,  to  the  time  that 

the  design  originated.      The  jngirs  that  were  resumed  as  a 

measure   of  state  policy,  and  for  which  the  Begums  were  to 

taMimu^    have  received  an   equivalent,  were  taken  and  kept  by  the 

Be^dent  and  his  assistant.    The  pennon  stipulated  for  was 
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never  paid.      In  consequence  of  not  paying  this,  not  the  mam-itsb. 
Fnnceasea  only  were  distreaeed,  but  tbe  whole  family  of  the  lom  ubtot 
Iftte  Nawab  were  dbtreesed.     The  Khurd  Mahal,  or  leaser  ihmi!^ 
piilace,  the  place  in  which  the  younger  part  of  the  family  ausuinea 
of  the  Nawah  were  confined,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  SfthS^?'' 
distreaa.     Mr.  Hastings  eays  he  is  not  anawerahle  for  that,  "■"'■■ 
He  aays  they  were  not  included  in  any  of  those  treatiea ;  Suiffrf'* 
that  there  was  an  ezpreea  provision  made  for  them  by  the  tagir^ 
Wazir ;  that  he  had  no  light  to  interfere.     He  might  have 
recommended,  aa   a  matter   of  propriety,  that  the  "Wazir 
should  provide  for  them,  hut  he  had  no  right  to  compel  it. 

Your  Lordships  have  seen  how  effectual  Mr.  Haatinga* 
recommendationa  were  when  he  thought  proper  to  make 
thenL  You  have  seen  that  the  Wanr,  though  an  unwilling 
instrument  agidnst  his  mother,  was  so  far  under  the  awe  and 
directions  of  Mr.  Haatinge  that  he  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
liis  will,  though  he  presumed  to  remonstrate  against  it. 
Whetiier  therefore  the  Khurd  Mahal,  or  palace  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  fkmily,  were  or  not  by  right  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Wa^  is  not  ao  important  to  the  ques- 
tion in  point  of  fact  Aa  long  as  the  Begums  remained  in 
poBSBBeion  of  their  jagirs,  these  women  and  children  were 
provided  for.  From  the  moment  that  the  Princeaaea  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  and  that 
^eir  treasures  were  confiscated,  all  the  acenea  of  diatreas,  of 
fiunine  and  of  ruin,  fell  t»>oii  the  yoanger  part  of  the  family 
aa  well  as  the  others.  To  describe  those  diatressea  would 
require  a  presence  at  the  scene ;  I  will  therefore  read  to 
your  Lordsups  the  accounta  of  it  which  are  given  by  those 
unfortunate  officers  who  were  compelled  by  Mr.  Hastings 
to  be  guards  over  these  women,  and  to  enforce  orders  du- 
graoeful  to  the  character  of  a  British  soldier,  who,  et^er  in 
the  field  of  battle,  is  not  inattentive  to  the  calls  of  humanity, 
and  is  as  ready  to  aasiat  his  conquered  enemy,  when  he  sees 
him  at  his  feet,  aa  he  is  to  oppose  him  when  he  meets  him 
in  the  field. 

The  first  account  is  from  Captain  Jacques,  on  the  6th  of  ^^""v 
March,  1782,  a  very  early  period  after  the  seizuie,  but  aJ««iu«or 
period  subsequent  to  the  payment  of  500,000^  aaaigned  and  it^'or^^ 
applied. to  the  uses  of  the  Company : —  the'Kiii!rt 

"  The  women  belonpng  to  the  Khourd  Mhal,  or  lesser  palace,  complain 
of  their  beinpc  in  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  Bxe  at  last  drove  to 
that  desrieratioT)  that  ther  at  night  get  on  the  top  of  the  senaaa,  make 
a  great  cDBturbance,  uid  lut  night  not  only  abused  the  sentineb  posted 
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MAf«.iT88.  in  ti,a  gardens,  but  threw  dirt  at  them.  They  threaten  to  throw  Aem- 
Klves  horn  the  walls  of  the  zenana,  and  also  to  break  out  of  it  Hu- 
mariity  obliges  me  to  acquunt  you  of  this  matter,  and  to  request  to 
know  if  you  hare  anj  direction  to  ^vs  me  concerning  it.  I  also  beg 
leave  to  acquaint  jou,  I  went  to  Letaffit  Ally  Cawn,  the  C«ah,  who  has 
the  ch«i^  of  them,  who  informs  me  their  complaint  ii  well  founded, — 
that  they  have  sold  evaything  they  had,  even  to  the  clothes  bom  thor 
backs,  and  now  have  no  means  of  existing."* 

He  writes  agun  the  next  day : — 

"  I  bevle^ve  to  address  you  again  concerning  iJie  women  in  the  Khourd 
Hhsl.  llieir  behaviour  last  lught  was  so  fhnous  that  Acn  seemed  die 
greatest  probatnlitv  of  their  proceeding  to  tiie  utmost  extremities,  and 
that  thev  would  eithra'  throw  themselves  from  the  walls  or  force  the  doors 
oftheMnana."t 

^^<^        On  the  30th  of  October  Major  Gilpin   writee   another 
tajriuor '    account  of  thifl  to  Mr,  Bristow : — 

"Last  night,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mhal 
lenana,  under  ^e  charge  of  Letaffit  All;  Cawn,  assembled  on  the  tops  of 
the  btuldings,  crjins  in  a  mott  lamentable  manner  for  food^-that  for 
the  last  four  days  they  had  got  but  a  veiy  scan^  allowance,  and  that 
yesterday  they  had  got  none.  The  melancholy  dies  of  fanunc  are  mixe 
easily  imagined  than  described ;  and,  fh>m  thev  representations,  I  fear  Qie 
Nabob's  agents  For  that  busness  are  very  inattentive.  I  thervRHe  think 
it  necesBsry  to  make  you  acquunted  with  the  circnmstancc,  tiiat  Ids 
EscellencT  the  Nabob  may  cause  his  agents  to  be  more  (jrcumspeot  in 
their  conduct  towards  these  unhappy  women."} 

In  the  year  1783,  when  the  Nawab  had  releaeed  the 
ministers  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  near  a  tireWenionth,  still  the  Resident  kept  the 
jagirs  in  his  own  hands  — still  withheld  the  pensions  that 
were  stipulated  to  be  given  them ;  and  thereby  continued  - 
these  miserieB  to  the  Khuid  Mahal  which  the  Begnms,  who 
had  formerly  relieved  them,  were  now  rendered  totally  imable 
to  redress. 

"  The  ladies,  their  attendants  and  setvants,  were  still  as  cjunorous  as 
last  night.  Lataffit,  the  daroga,  went  to  them  and  remonstrated  witb 
them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  at  the  same  time  assoriiw 
them  that  in  a  few  davs  all  their  allowances  would  be  nud,  and,  ijionla 
that  not  be  the  case,  he  would  advance  them  a  ten  days'  subustence, 
upon  condition  that  they  returned  to  their  habitatious.  None  of  them, 
however,  consented  to  his  proposal,  but  were  still  intent  upon  making 
tiieir  escape  through  the  bazar ;  and  in  consequence  fonnea  titemselvea 
in  the  following  order, — the  children  in  front ;  behind  them  the  ladies 
of  the  seragbo ;  and  behind  them  agun  thdr  attendants.    But  their 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Hinntes  <tf  the  Eridenoe,''  p.  891. 
f  Printed  as  above,  p.  391.  %  Printed  a*  Mrare,  p.  397. 
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intentiaiu  were  tnubtn.UA  by  the  opposition  which  thej  met  mth  from  UAnbiTsl 

I^tbffit'B  sepoys.    The  next  day  LAtaffit  went  twice  to  the  women,  and       *~~ 

used  his  enae»Toun  to  miice  them  return  into  the  zenantt ;  prominng  to 

ndrsnce  them  10,000  rupees;  which,  upon  the  money  bring  pud  down, 

they  agreed  to  comply  with ;  but  night  coining  on  nothing  transpired. 

On  the  day  following  their  clamoun  were  more  violent  than  uaual. 

I*tafflt  went  to  coofCT  with  them  on  the  bumness  of  yesterday,  offering 

the  same  terms.    Depending  upon  the  fidelity  of  hia  promises  they  con- 

sented  to  retun^  to  thrir  apai-tmento ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  except 

two  at  three  of  the  ladies  and  most  of  their  attendonta,     Lataffit  then 

went  to  Hoshmund  Ally  Cawn,  to  consult  with  him  about  what  means 

ther  should  take.    They  came  to  a  resolution  of  driring  them  in  by  force, 

ana  gave  orders  to  their  sepoys  to  beat  any  one  of  the  women  who  should 

attempt  to  more  forward.     The  sepoys  accordingly  Sdsembled,  and,  each 

one  being  provided  with  a  bludgeon,  they  drove  them  by  dint  of  heating 

into  the  lenana.     The  women,  seeing  the  treachery  of  Latafflt,  proceeded 

to  throw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  sepoys,  and  again  attempted  (o  get 

out ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  from  the  gates  bring  shut,  they  ke^ 

up  a  continual  cuscha^e  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when,  finding  their 

rituation  desperate,  they  returned  into  the  Rung  Mhal,  and  forced  thnr 

way  thence  into  the  palace,  and  dispensed  th^iselves  about  the  house 

and  gardens.     After  tnis  they  were  desirous  of  getting  into  the  Be^mm's 

apartments;  but  she,  being  apprized   of  their   intentions,  ordered  the 

doors  to  be  shut.     LatafSt  uid  Hoshmund  Ally  Cawn  posted  justices  to 

secure  the  gates  of  the  lesser  mhal.     During  the  whole  of  this  conflict 

the  ladies  and  women  remained  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  sepoys.''* 

Thia  observation  of  the  women,  during  the  whole  of  thU  ^'ftj"'"* 
conflict  remaining  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  aepoye ;  their  pmra  of 
being  driven  to  eiich  extremity  of  distress   and  famine  as  to  StC™*" 
make   them   so   far   forget    the    eanctity   of  their    female  JlJj^"" 
character  as,  not  only  to  expose  themselves  to  the  view  of 
men,  but  to  make  a  direct  opposition,   [is  of  the  greatest 
significance?].   In  a  country  like  this  such  eanctity  of  character 
may  appear  trivial — it  may  appear  ridiculous.     Fortunately 
for  the  happiness  of  us,  women  in  this  country  are  not  less 
the  objects  of  our  esteem  than  of  our  desire.   In  thi?  country, 
there  is  never  wanting  either  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother 
or  a  friend,  to  avenge  any  insult  that  may  be  offered  to  female 
delicacy.     In   both  countries   the  female  character  is   pro- 
tected ;  in  that,  compassion  should  be  their  shield,  as  respect 
and  reverence  is  their  guard  in  this.     And  difficult,  perhaps, 
as  it  may  be  to  conceive  the  cause,  yet  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  if  there  were  any  form — however  trivial,  however 
ridiculous,  the  idea  may  appear  now — to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  country,  the  female  character  was  inseparably  attached, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  women  of  this  country  would 
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UAn.int,Wwillingly  risk  th^r  existence  in  tlie  preservanoe  of  tiut 
"*       form,  and  undergo  all  the  sufferings  and  nil  the  diatreeses 
that  are  described  here,  and  risk  their  very  existence  in  the 
maintenance  of  it,  with  as  much  cheerfulneaa  as  the  Hindu 
lays  herself   unhappily    upon    the    pile    of    her    departed 
husband. 
CMu^of        Mif  Lords,  these  are  great  aggravations  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
in^iD        conduct     The  prejudices  of  that  country  are  not  such  as 
^^ll^^  can  ever  be  made  the  objects  of  offence.   Ignorant,  unfe^ing, 
pJ^'J^       men  may  treat  them  with  contempt :  they   may   consider 
extort         them  as  ridiculous  ;  but  they  never  can  make  them  offensive 
"""'■        They  all  tend  to  make  them  more  aubmiasiTe     None  of 
them  Buffer  them  to  become  objects  of  our  contest     But 
Mr.  Hastings  has  taken  advantage  of  those  prejudices:  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  those  superstitions,     knowing  they 
would  risk  everytoiog  sooner  than  appear  in  the  sight  of 
men — ^knowing  that  the  Wazir  would  risk  everything  sooner 
than  suffer  his  mother  and  grandmother  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sight  of  men — he  used  these  ineffectual  means — as  there 
were  no  treasures,  no  property, *for  them  to  give  up — he  there- 
fore cruelly  and  unfeelingly  made  use  of  these  as  instru- 
ments of  extorting  further  sums  of  money,  which  on  further 
examination  he  found  they  could  not  produce. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  to 
convince  your  Lordships  that  this  measure  could  not  possibly 
originate  in  any  pohtical  or  state  necessity ;  that  this 
measure  was,  as  all  Mr.  Hastings'  measures  are>  either 
founded  in  personal  avarice  or  with  a  view  of  gaining  money, 
that  should  secure  his  own  retreat  and  screen  him  from 
the  punishment  of  his  employers,  whom  for  so  many 
years  he  has  baffled.  But  now,  ray  Lords,  we  don't  depend 
upon  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the 
security  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  British  character. 
The  indefatigability  of  the  Commons,  the  virtue  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  opened  this  charge,  have  brought 
Mr,  Hastings  to  your  Lordships'  bar.  You  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  the  reports  of  East  Indian 
delinquency — whether  the  reports  of  East  Indian  cruelties 
— are  true  or  false.  You  can  eq^ually  by  his  acquittal  or 
by  his  condemnation  vindicate  the  British  character;  for 
your  Lordships  will  not— your  Lordships  cannot — acquit 
him  if  these  facts  are  proved.  Tour  own  character — the 
character  of  the  nation — is  too  deeply  interested.  No  set- 
off"— no  merits  in  other  respects — can  excuse   him  for  this. 
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Ton  never  vill  admit,  what  he  professea  to  be  his  principle*  UAn-iTst. 
that  the  probable  acquisition  of  wealdi  is  one  of  the  jusU- 
fiable  grounde  of  going  to  war.     You  will  never  allow  your 
Oovemors  to  consider  tbe  delinquency  of  their  servants  and 
dependeacies  as  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth. 

If,  upon  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  you  should 
impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  him,  you  will  do  it  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  past  delinquency.  You  will  not  do  it  oa 
a  means  of  liquidating  the  national  debt ;  you  will  impose  a 
penalty,  not  proportioned  to  the  naUonal  distresses,  but  to 
ois  crimes. 

An  honourable  Manager  has  told  you  that,  in  this  case,  if  ^tuh^^T 
Mr.  Hastings  is  not  fairly  tried,  we  shall  be  considered  as  ^'^f^**  "^ 
accom^ices  in  his  guilt  He  reminded  us  of  the  pointed  ^ctiied 
example  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cruelties  of  their  Governors  gJ™?!j!|? 
in  India  are  always  imputed  to  their  government  at  home —  *"  Ueiico. 
not  for  want  of  laws ;  for,  without  any  reflection  upon  the 
laws  of  this  country  or  upon  the  regulations  that  this  and 
the  other  member  of  the  legislature  has  produced,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  statute  books  of  this  country  we 
have  no  laws  more  provident,  more  attentive  to  the  interests 
of  individuals,  than  there  are  in  that  country  to  the  interests 
of  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  There  are  not 
provisions  more  attentive  to  their  prejudices,  more  attentive 
to  their  situation  and  to  those  customs  that  may  be  either 
the  effect  of  disposition  or  the  effect  of  climate.  But,  in 
tiiat  country  aa  in  this,  the  means  of  getting  money  is  bo 
easy,  the  temptation  to  corruption  has  been  so  great,  that 
the  Governors  there  have,  aa  the  Governor  at  your  bar  here 
has,  oppressed  the  country  to  gratify  their  avarice.  There, 
unfortunately  for  the  people  of  that  country  at  least,  the 
country  at  home  is  despotic;  the govenunent  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  few ;  the  ministers,  from  a  degradation  of  the  nobility 
of  that  country,  are  either  foreigners  or  persons  of  low  extrac- 
tion The  person  next  to  the  minister,  sometimes  before 
him,  that  has  the  command  of  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  is  an 
officer  taken  from  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  With 
snch  a  government,  that  the  delinquency  of  that  country 
should  have  passed  unnoticed,  should  have  passed  unpunished, 
is  not  surpri^g. 

I  remember  a  circumstance,  well  attested  in  that  country, 
which  shows  the  effects  of  despotic  power  and  the  advan- 
tages of  our  free  constitution.  An  Italian  singer  became  the 
favourite  of  the  late  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  he  was  the  only 
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Mij^UM,  channel  to  preferment  An  oflfer  of  20,000/.  wm  made  to 
him  for  Mb  recommendation  and  interest  to  the  government 
of  Mexico.  To  the  honour  of  a  man,  who  certtunly  from 
hia  aituation  was  not  much  intitled  to  respect,  he  rejected 
the  offer,  from  attachment  to  his  master.  That  country  had 
in  fact  only  the  honeaty  and  integritv  of  such  a  man  as  I 
have  described  as  their  security.  We,  I  trust,  have  more 
and  better  security  than  the  integrity  of  any  individuaL 
While  this  House  stands — while  this  court  preserves  the 
character  that  it  has  long  nuuntained— there  is  not  a  man, 
either  foreign  or  of  this  country,  that  can  presume  or 
venture  to  stain  the  luind  of  a  minister  of  this  country  witli 
a  bribe  to  protect  him  from  a  delinquency  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Haatinge,  affecting  our  characters,  not  only  as  Britons 
and  as  men,  but  as  Chiis6aiis. 

My  Lords,  in  perfect  confidence  that  your  Lordships  will 
make  up  by  your  attention  to  the  evidence  for  any  defect  in 
the  manner  m  which  I  have  attempted  to  open  it  to  you — 
and  I  feel  the  subject  is  greater  than  I  am  able  to  mani^e — 
in  confidence  that  that  attention  which  yoa  have  hitherto 
pud  to  me,  though  unworthy  of  it,  you  will  continue  to  give 
to  the  evidence,  more  necessary  for  your  information  and  for 
your  judgments,  I  shall  now  call  the  evidence. 
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SPEECH  OF  RICHABD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ., 
MANAGER  FOB  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  IN 
SUMMING  UP  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND 
ARTICLE  OF  CHARGE,  RELATING  TO  THE 
BEGUMS  OF  OUDE ,  8  Jukk,  1788. 


Mt  Lobds, — It  IB  wholly  unnecessary  for  mc  to  make  a 
single  preliminoiy  observation  upon  the  general  matter,  or 
upon  the  importance  of  the  accusation  which  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  maintaining  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 
It  ia  not  only  unnecessary,  my  Lords,  but  it  would  be  an . 
unwarranted  intrusion  in  me  to  attempt  it. 

My  Lords,  the  great  illustration  necessary  to  your  Lord- 
afaipe'  information  was  giren  to  you,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  business,  by  him  who  alone  was  equal  to  that  task — by 
him  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  obligation  of  causing  this 
embodied  stand  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  man  against  msn's 
oppression. 

My  Lords,  it  would  be  equally  superfluous,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous,  in  me  to  endeavour  to  exhort  your  Lordships 
to  a  vigilant  and  persevering  attention  to  that  laborious 
duty  which  justice  and  the  constitution  exact  Irom  every 
court  of  British  judicature. 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships'  conduct  in  this  business — if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  eo — and  more  especially  in  the  course 
of  this  long,  embarrassed  and  complicated,  exflminatioii,  liath 
sufficiently  declared  to  the  world  the  sense  you  entertain 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  respect  you 
bear  to  the  character  of  your  own  great  tribunal. 

My  Lords,  my  plainer  task  will  be,  without  deviating  into 
any  general  matter,  without  entering  into  any  matter  of 
ailment  or  aggravation  not  strictly  connected  with  the 
facts  before  you,  to  sum  up  and  to  observe  upon  that 
evidence  which  your  Lordships  now  hold  in  your  hands,  and 
upon  which  you  have  already  bestowed  so  great  a  portion 
of  your  time  and  attention.  And  yet,  my  Loids,  if  I  might 
be  tempted  to  make  nny  observation  upon  any  previous 
matter^  not  strictly  connect«4  with  the  evidence  before  you, 
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s  Jdhb  1788.  but  strictly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  proeecution,  I  afaould  take  the  liberty  of 
eayinj;  a  few  worda  upon  certain  obaervations,  not  regularly 
here  to  l>e  alluded  to,  but  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  world — certtun  observations,  X  mean, 
respecting  the  temiier  and  spirit  with  which  some  persona 
have  thought  it  decent  and  candid  to  presume  this  prosecu- 
tion is  conducted. 
TheproM-  My  Lords,  I  do  take  upon  me  confidently  U>  say,  that,  if 
influ^i^  ever  tliere  was  a  prosecution  in  any  form,  public  or  private, 
^j^j«Mon«i  if  gygj  there  was  a  prosecution  in  any  age  or  country  since 
the  name  of  justice  was  reverenced  m  the  world,  to  which 
there  could  not  upon  any  prindple  or  any  pretence  be  im- 
puted any  base  motive  of  personal  malice,  or  any  mean  view 
of  perBonal  interest,  it  is  that  proGecution  which  is  now 
euppoited  at  your  bar.  And  I  do  take  the  liberty,  my 
Lords,  confidently  to  add,  that,  if  ever  there  were  prose- 
cutors who  have  a  claim  to  this  credit,  at  least  with  the 
public,  who,  managing  a  canse  not  their  own,  but  executing 
a  great  public  trust,  however  they  might  err  in  Judgment, 
yet  did  act  upon  a  firm,  decided  and  peremptory,  con- 
viction of  the  guilt  of  the  man  they  accused — the  Managers 
now  before  you,  my  Lords,  ore  the  men  who  have  a  title 
to  that  credit  from  your  Lordship  and  from  their  country. 
X  say»  my  Lords,  we  have  a  title  to  the  credit  of  acting 
upon  that  conviction,  and  upon  a  convicdon  not  lightly  or 
rashly  taken  up,  not  bom  in  prejudice  and  nursed  in  error, 
but  upon  a  conviction  the  result  of  a  laborious  aud  diligent 
inquiry,  upon  a  conviction  founded  upon  a  due  deliberation 
of  all  the  litcta  and  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides  upon  which 
,  the  charge  is  supported,  and,  above  all,  upon  a  due  examina- 
tion of  ue  defence  opposed  to  that  accusation. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  have  decided, 
upon  deep  experience,  that  some  example  is  necessary  to 
retrieve  the  character  of  the  British  nation  in  India.  They 
have  decided  this,  speaking  for  thcmaelvcB  aud  for  their 
constituents,  that  this  remedy  is  the  only  one  to  which  (hey 
look.  But,  my  Lords,  personal  malice  or  inveteracy  is  no 
more  to  be  imputed  to  Uie  Managers,  whom  they  depute  to 
conduct  the  prosecution,  than  it  is  to  the  people  of  England 
in  whose  name  we  claim  to  be  heard.  Personal  maliccR  I 
No,  my  Lords;  I  can  search  my  own  heart  and  speak  for 
myself'  -and,  speaking  so,  I  um  sure  I  speak  the  feelings  of 
every  gentleman  joined  with  me  in  this  business,  and  of  the 
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Commona  of  England  in  wliose  presence  I  speak — I  oonsimiTsai 

say  that  I  discharge  my  mind  of  any  tendency  cyen  to  such 

a  feeling.     So  far  from  it,  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  at 

your  bar  is  scarcely  in  my  contemplation  when  my  mind  is 

most  engaged  in  this  business ;  that  it  then  holds  but  two 

ideas — a  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  and  a  sanguine 

hope  of  the  remedy. 

Having  eaid  thus  much,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  right  also  JuMiflntkm 
at  the  same  time  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  that  ?JS^ 
they  do  not  understand  upon  what  ground  it  is  claimed  or  Sil^^^V 
expected  that  they  should  depart  from  the  ancient  andjjj*^ 
established  practice  of  the  Commons  in  speaking  at  your 
Lordships'  bar,  especially  upon  impeaohmente  of  this  nature — 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  in  plain  words,  and  to  express  in 
unqualified  terms  their  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  they 
arrai^.  My  Lords,  the  Commons,  or  the  Managers  speaking 
for  them,  cannot  trifle  with  their  great  duty  to  stand  on 
frivolous  punoUlios,  picking  n^pc  terms  and  circuitous 
phrases.  They  cannot  understand  how  they  can  support 
charges  of  deliberate  falsehood;  of  black,  premeditated, 
treachery;  of  rank  oppression^  of  merciless  cruelty;  how 
they  can  support  these  charges,  my  Lords,  and  uec  words 
that  can  be  grateful  to  the  ears  of  those  who  are  not  equally 
convinced  of  their  truth.  The  Managers  are  not  either 
instnicted  upon  what  principle  it  is  expected  that  that  guilt 
^ould  claim  peculiar  respect,  because  the  wide  shame  of  its 
effects  reach  those  who  arraign  it,  those  who  judge  and 
every  man  who  heara  the  accusation ;  nor  upon  what  prin- 
ciple any  culprit  is  to  expect  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
tenderness  only  because  he  is  accused  of  unparalleled  crimes. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  arc  also  led  to  these  reflections  Diitinettm 
by  adverting  to  the  distinctiona  between  impeachments  for  ^^JS^enw' 
misdemeanors  and  for  capital  crimes.     They  arc  aware  that,  ™^^^ 
in  the  former  case,  in  impeachments  for  misdemeanors,  it  has  ^dforc*- 
been,  and  ever  must  be,  often  the  hard  duty  of  those  who 
are  to  support  the  prosecution  to  search  for  matter  of  bitterest 
n^ravation  in  the  general  conduct,  in  the  principles  and  in 
the  views,  of  the  jrerson  whom  they  accuse. 

My  Lords,  this  is  not  the  case  in  an  impeachment  for  a 
capital  offence ;  and,  if  it  were,  I  trust  the  generous  tender- 
ness of  man's  nature  would  revolt  and  rqect  it.  But  here, 
my  Lords,  the  Managers  in  this  case  do  not  find  themselves 
justified  in  encouraging  that  tenderness;  nor  do  they  find 
themselves  more  led  io  it  by  conwdering  what  they  think  the 
H  H  2 
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a  juTB  m&.  great  ^sproportion  between  crimes  wHch  they  think  certwn 
and  the  eventual  punishment.  They  know,  my  Lords — and 
knowing  they  do  not  regret — looking  to  example  only  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  certain  detested,  perni(uous  and  in- 
tolerable, prindples — looking  to  the  condemnation  of  these 
from  your  Lorddiips'  court,  they  know  and  do  not  regret  that 
the  utmost  penalty  the  law  can  inflict,  even  upon  conviction, 
would  be  no  more  than  a  splendid  seclusion  from  the  eociety 
the  culprit  would  then  have  been  proved  to  have  dishonoured, 
and  a  limited  deduction  front  the  Epolls  of  immoderate 
rapine. 
Eihwtatian  My  Lords,  having  said  thus  much,  the  Managers  are  also 
im^!^^^  aware  that  it  is  your  Lordships'  duty — and,  when  I  lutvc  said 
wmth  of  your  duty,  I  know  I  have  said  what  will  be  your  Lorddliip»' 
'■■'s"*^'  conduct — to  separate  and  lay  aside  any  impression  that  can 
arise  from  liarui  words  or  warm  expressions  used  in  feeling 
that  indignation,  which  if  we  did  not  feel  we  should  be  unfit  to 
manf^  ^is  great  business.  We  know  it  ie  your  Lordships' 
duty;  and,  ifit  were  decent  or  ifit  were  necessary  in  us,  which 
we  know  it  is  not,  we  ehould  be  among  the  first  to  cxliort,  not 
only  your  Lordships,  but  the  public  and  every  person  who 
hears  us,  to  make  that  distinction,  claiming  the  effect  of  no 
impression  from  any  mode  of  conducting  iJiis  business,  ft»m 
any  expressions  or  from  any  arguments  but  what  are  founded 
on  plain  fact,  truth  and  evidence,  and  upon  that  mature  and 
fiur  aggravation  which,  upon  an  impeachment  of  misdemeanors, 
it  is  just  and  proper  to  go  into  respecting  the  general  prin- 
ciples, the  views  and  conduct,  of  the  person  accused. 
Ne<x«^^  of  My  Lords,  I  have  said  this  much  respecting  the  spirit  and 
eiHmpIe  for  temper  of  this  prosecution.  I  have  also  stated  to  your  Lord- 
india,  ihips  that  the  Commons  still  consider  some  remedy  by 
example  necessary ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  reme- 
dial acts  which  they  have  passed  and  in  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  joined,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  addresses  to 
the  Throne,  in  which  also  your  Lordships  have  joined,  the 
Commons,  expressing  their  regret  and  pity  for  the  miseries 
of  India,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  that  have  caused 
them — that  they  still,  my  Lords,  are  every  day  more  con- 
finned  in  that  judgment.  They  think  that  the  people  of 
India  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country  in  earnest ; 
they  feel  that  there  is  a  despair  of  British  justice  in  India, 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  even  make  that  assertion  without 
recurring  to  proof  in  evidence ;  and  I  ehall  first,  as  a  pre- 
hminary  matter  in   evidence,   submit   to   your   Lordships' 
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conBideration  the  impreaaion  which  the  state  of  the  counti'y  3  jDmrsa. 
seems   to   have   made   upon   Lord   Comirallis   in   his   last 
despatches. 

My   Lords,    Lord   Cornwallis,    writing. on   the    16th   ofi«tt«rof 
November,  1787,  from  this  very  counti7  of  Oude,  of  which  JS^'J^' 
your  Lordships  have  heard  so  mueh,  and  of  whose  miseries  ^S**° "' 
and  calamities  you  have  heard  so  much,  expresses  himself 
thus ; — ■ 

"  I  was  received  at  Allftbabad  and  attended  to  Lucknow  hj  the  Nabob 
and  hia  IVIinistera,  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  respect.  I  cannot, 
however,  express  how  much  I  waa  concerned,  during  mj  short  residence 
at  his  capital  and  mj  ptogress  throu){h  his  dominionB,  to  be  witness  of 
the  disonlered  stale  of  his  finances  tnd  government,  and  of  the  desolate 
appearance  of  his  country.  The  evils  were  too  alarming  to  admit  of 
palliation ;  and  I  thought  it  mj  duty  to  exhort  him  in  the  most  fiiendly 
manner  to  endeavour  to  apply  effectual  reme^es  to  them.  He  began 
with  urging  as  apologies-^—"* 

Here,  my  Lords,  is  the  truth ;  that,  whilst  he  was  not 
certain  of  the  extent  of  our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no 
real  interest  ia  being  economical  in  his  expenses ;  and  that, 
while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  management  of  his 
affairs,  his  own  authority  and  that  of  his  ministers  were 
despised  fay  his  own  subjects. 

My  Lords,  the  next  short  passage  I  shall  read  to  you  is  an  Bvidence  or 
extract  of  a  paper  intitled,  "  A  Succinct  View  of  the  state  SKbkSt" 
of  the  Political   Connections  subsisting   between   Madajee  ^^Jg^* 
Scindia   and  the  British  Government  of  India,  enclosed  in  G^''.'" 
Captain  Kirkpatrick's  letter  to  Lord  Comwallie,  dated  the 
20thof  July,  1787":— 

"  Such  is  the  impreasion  which  our  former  character  and  policy  have 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  proofs 
which  our  more  recent  conduct  has  furnished  of  our  bang  at  present 
directed  by  a  very  different  spirit,  I  am  persuaded  that  nrither  ne  (Skandia) 

ir  any  other  Hindostan  potentate  gives  me  credit  for  sinceri^  in  the 


declaiationa  which  we  have  latterly  made  on  the  sulgect.  Time  no  doubt 
"  light  subdue  this  obstinate  incieauUty ;  but  who  can  ccrtainlf  mt  t'  ' 
t  shall  adhere  long  eaouKh  to  our  present  moderate  systeni  for 


Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  to  persuade  yoor  Lordships  to  give  Prooforthe 
an  answer  to  this  letter  enclosed  to  Lord  Cornwallis— an  ^'o^^' 
answer,  not  by  words,  but  by  actions ;  to  remove  this  ^hep^ 
obstinate  incredulity ;  to  convince  them  that  this  moderate  KcattoL 

*  Prmledinlhe  "  Minates  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  S6I,  uidinthe  "Appendix 
to  the  Second  Article  of  Charge,"  p.  337. 
t  Printed,  as  above. 
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t  jf  ■■  iTsa.  system  will  be  persevered  in ;  to  convince  the  people  of  that 
country  that  uey  need  not  dread  tlic  prosj>erity  of  their 
K>vereign ;  lo  convince  tlic  eoverciga  that  he  may  nourish 
and  love  his  subjecte  with  safety,  that  he  need  not  depre- 
cate the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people  whom  he  reigns 
over,  that  ho  need  not  fear  the  accompltehment  of  the  toils 
of  humble  and  of  laborious  industry,  that  he  need  not 
sicken  at  the  sight  of  the  fertility  of  his  own  land, 
imngining  tliat  he  sees  in  all  these  circumstances  only  baits 
and  lures  to  the  iucrcaelng  progress  of  British  rapacity ;  it 
is  to  give  this  assurance  that  the  Commons  puisne  this 
matter.  It  ie  to  convince  the  people  of  that  country  that 
we  are  really  in  earnest ;  that  your  Lordships  join  us  in 
being  in  earnest ;  that  you  are  determined  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Uiat  audacious  spirit  of  corruption  and  rapacity 
which  hoe  desolated  those  provinces  and  oppressed  this 
wretched  people  j  that  you  are  determined  to  check  it  by 
tlie  only  means  by  which  oppression  or  tyranny  can  be 
checked  or  awed— the  example  of  punishment  for  past 
delinquency. 
iiSt'mu"?it  However,  when  I  have  said  this,  I  trust  your  Lordships 
witiioiittuu  will  not  believe  that,  because  something  is  neccesmy  to 
jJ5n. "  retrieve  the  UritisU  character,  wo  call  for  an  example 
to  be  made  without  due  and  solid  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
person  whom  wc  pursue.  No,  my  Lords ;  we  know  well 
that  it  is  the  glory  of  this  coustitutmn  that  not  the  general 
fame  or  character  of  any  man — not  the  weight  or  power  of 
any  prosecutors — no  pica  of  moral  or  [>olitical  expediency — 
not  even  the  secret  consciousness  of  guilt  which  may  live  in 
the  hoeom  of  the  judge — can  justify  any  British  court  in 
passing  any  Bentcncc,  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  head  or  an  atom 
lu  any  respect  of  the  property,  of  the  fame,  of  the  liberty, 
of  liie  poorest  or  meanest  subject  that  breathes  the  air  <^ 
this  just  and  free  land.  We  know,  my  Lords,  that  there 
can  be  no  legal  guilt  without  legal  proof;  that  the  nilc  which 
defines  the  evidence  is  as  inucli  the  law  of  tlie  land  as  tliat 
which  creates  the  crime.  It  is  upon  .that  ground  we  mean 
to  stand. 
Naturaoi  I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  speak  of  the  evidence  which 

"  the  Managers  are  to  bring  before  you  in  this  cause,  Wliat 
are  the  persons,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  testimony,  upon 
which  wc  depend  ?  Have  wc,  my  Loivis,  any  of  the  injured 
parties  themselves,  compl^ning  and  calling  for  redress  at 
your  Lordships'  bar  ?     My  Lords,  we  have  not;      But, 
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beudcB  the  natural  nod  infiurmouQtable  obstacles  to  such  a  >  Jon  ires., 
clum,  we  triut  that  your  Lorduhips  will  not  tbiuk  it  just 
cauee  to  withhold  justice  or  mere;  to  the  injured,  because 
their  subdued  hearts  have  not  the  courage  even  to  hope  for 
redress. 

My  Lords,  have  we  any  persona  who  ore  themselves 
witnesses  of  those  transactions,  and  who,  provoked  with  a 
generous  indignation,  have  offered  their  services  to  conviction, 
and  have  called  for  the  prosccudoii  P  My  Ixirds,  I  wish,  for 
ih.e  credit  of  the  British  character,  that  we  had :  we  have 
ntme  euch.  Have  we  any  persons  who  ore  accomplices  ia 
the  crimes,  but  who,  stung  with  a  late  remoree,  which  often 
atones  and  expiates  guilt,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to 
justice  those  by  whom  they  were  misled?  I  wish,  my 
Lords,  for  Uie  credit  of  conscience,  that  we  had:  we  have 
none  such.  Have  wc,  in  our  written  evidence,  any  docu- 
ment or  papers  which  chance  or  fortune  has  thrown  in  our 
way  ?  My  Lordsj  excepting  in  a  single  instance,  I  believe 
wc  have  nothing  of  tlio  sort  We  know  of  much  which  craft 
has  suppressed,  and  little  that  carelessness  has  revealed. 
My  Loids,  our  witnesses,  with  exception  only  of  some  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  shall  distinguish  at  the  proper  time — of  the 
witaeeees  on  whom  wc  principally  rely— arc  persona  whom 
we  must  plainly  rank  as  unrepentlng  accomplices  in  the 
crimes  of  the  miui  wc  accuse — as  the  bosom  partners  of  all 
his  foul  mysteries :  and,  with  respect  to  our  wntten  evidence, 
it  consists  of  the  recorded  accounts  of  his  own  transactions, 
such  letters  a^  he  has  thought  fit  himself  to  produce,  and 
his  own  written  defences  against  our  act^sations.  Having 
aaii  this,  I  think  it  extremely  possible  that  your  Lonlahips 
may  imagine  that  I  am  begging  indulgence  and  allowance 
for  we^  and  incompetent  evidence.  Mo,  ray  Lords ;  I  will 
be  bold  to  eay  that  there  is  now  beftHfo  you,  upon  this  charge, 
a  mass  of  full,  complete,  competent,  evidence — strong  as 
ever  abashed  the  confidence  of  courageous  guilt,  or  brou^t 
conviction  home  to  the  hearts  of  conscientious  judges.  My 
Ix>rds,  without  further  preface,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  test  of 
tiiat  aoaertion. 

My  Lords,  tlio  first  matter  of  evidence  whit^  the  Mono-  Evidenca 
gers   naturally  produced  at  your  Lordships'  bar  was   the  H^n^'' 
Defences  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hastings  ^^^ti» 
hiraiel£     My  I^Mirda,  the  Managers  know  that,  according  to  Uonw- 
strict  law  and  established  practice,  there  was  not  any  better 
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1  JuNB  iTBs.  human  testimony  thiui  the  evideQce  of  a  person  accusnd 
(miainst  himself,  where  it  is  not  drawn  forth  oy  any  induce- 
ment, any  threats,  or  any  ill-founded  hope  held  out  to  him 
in  order  to  indu'ce  him  so  to  deliver  it  For  there  the 
merciful  jeolouay  of  the  law  interferes,  and  will  suffer  no 
man  to  be  deluded  unto  his  own  hurt,  or  allured  into  a 
confesBioQ  he  did  not  otherwise  intend  to  make.  Under 
this  principle,  the  Managers  were  aware  that  the  best  of 
all  possible  evidence  was  this ;  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  bccnuse  it  is  that  which  is  the  moat  likely  to  be 
true  and  the  least  likely  to  be  fallacious.  If  this  evidence 
is  written — If  it  be  given  upon  deliberation — if  it  be  given 
voluntarily — if  it  be  given  before  some  court  of  competent 
authority  to  receive  it — it  is  of  still  additional  weight. 
Atiempt  or  My  Lords,  under  these  circumstajicee,  the  Manacers 
(oiDvai'idlud  certtunly  never  did  conceive  that,  when  they  produced  tnese 
Sftiw'Dt"'*  Defences  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  that  extraordinary  attempt 
ftnres.  which  Imust  now  take  notice  of  should  have  beeno^e — but, 
to  my  Burprise,  it  was  made — by  the  Counsel ;  I  mean  to 
endeavour  to  invalidate  it,  and  to  distinguish  between  this 
testimony,  and  to  show  that  there  were  many  parts  of  it 
which  were  not  worthy  your  Lordships'  attention.  I  say 
I  was  surprised  that  the  Counsel  should  make  that  attempt; 
for  I  own  I  did  expect  that,  when  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man had  escaped  from  his  own  rash  guidance,  he  would  hare 
been  better  advised  than,  at  the  outset  of  this  business,  to 
give  your  Lordships'  nt  once,  as  it  were,  a  clue  into  the 
nature  of  his  mind,  and  into  the  nature,  as  it  were,  and 
means  of  understanding  those  sorts  of  tricks  and  shifts 
which,  in  long  habits  of  successful  impo^tion,  he  had  re- 
sorted to  to  stifle  inquiry  or  to  avoid  detection.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  made.  I  shall  show  your  Lordships 
the  character  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  of  thb  Defence 
to  the  Commons,  when  it  was  delivered  in.  Mr.  Hastings 
says: — 

"Of  the  disco uiage meats  to  which  I  kllud^  I  BhaU  mention  hut  two 
points  1  snd  thoae  it  ia  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  becauM  they  relate 
to  effEcta  which  the  justice  of  thia  Honourable  House  may,  and  I  tnut 
will,  avert.  The  first  is  an  objection  to  tny  being  at  all  personally  com- 
mitted in  mj  Defence,  since,  m  so  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  admit  some  things  of  which  an  advantage  might  be 
taken  to  turn  them  into  evidence  against  myself:  whereas  another 
might  as  well  use,  as  1  could,  or  better,  tha  same  mat«riala  <A  mj 
Dnence,  without  involving  me  in  the  same  consequences." 
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He  sliowfl  here  that  he  was  aware  of  every  possible  diffi-  "•'j^^'**- 
culty  under  which  ho  then  laboured,  and  of  every  objeotlou 
which  could  be  made  to  lum : — 

"  But  I  am  sure  that  this  HoDonnbte  Houn  will  jridd  me  its  pHil«ction 
agiinst  the  cavils  of  unwamated  intu«nce;  and,  if  the  truth  can  t«Dd 
to  oonvict  roe,  I  am  conteat  to  be  myself  the  channel  to  convey  it."* 

Undoubtedly  your  Ijordshimwill  protect  him  from  the  cavila 
of  unwarranted  inference — from  tmwarranted  inference  from 
your  Lordehipe  I  presume  he  does  not  need  protection — but 
ivi^  tiiie  condition  : — he  states  that  he  ia  aware  of  Uic  diffi- 
culties ;  -that,  if  the  truth  can  tend  to  oonvict  him,  he  is  con- 
tent to  be  himself  the  channel  to  convey  it. 

"  The  other  Direction  (he  wjh)  lay  in  niy  own  breast.  It  n'u  not  till 
Monday  last  that  1  formed  the  resolution,  and  1  kuetr  not  then  whether  I 
might  not  in  consequence  be  laid  under  the  obligation  of  preparing  and 
completing  in  five  cfavs  (and  in  effect  so  it  has  proved)  the  refiitation  of 
chaises  which  it  has  Wn  the  labour  of  my  accuser,  armed  with  all  the 
powers  of  Parliament,  and  at  one  lime  greater,  to  compile  during  as  many 
years  of  almost  undisturbed  leisure.  But  I  knew  mvself  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  and  I  now  only  revert  to  my  difficulties  that  the  considera- 
tion of  them  may  bespeak  the  candid  allowance  of  this  Honourable 
House," — for  what  my  LordsT — "  for  any  inaccuracy  or  anything  defec- 
tive which  may  appear  in  my  Defence ;  but  1  clum  no  other  indulgence 
on  that  account. 

These  words  are,  my  Lords,  admitted  by  Major  Scott, 
and  proved  to  have  been  entii-ely  written  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself.  And  what  are  we  to  tlunk  of  the  man,  my 
Lords,  who  shall  call  upon  his  Counsel,  when  he  finds 
this  Defence  has  failed — when  he  finds  that  it  has  not 
answered  the  puipose  which  he  brought  it  for  to  the 
Commons;  who  snail  call  upon  them  to  deny  that  he  is 
to  he  bound  by  it;  who  shall  call  upon  them  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking^that  he  does 
call  for  more  indulgence  than  for  imiccuracy,  and  denies 
that  he  is  bound  by  the  trutiis  that  are  cont«ned  in  that 
Defiance?  that  the  Counsel  should  have  thought  they 
gave  your  Lordships  a  good  specimen  of  the  plain  dealing 
of  their  client  by  this  conduct  so  early  in  the  business — 
to  give  your  LordshipB  a  pledge  of  the  proof  of  his  respect 
for  one  House  of  Parliament  by  an  avowed  contempt  of 

■  '■  UinntM  of  what  was  offered  by  Warren  Butiogs,  Esq.,  at  tha  Bar  of  the 
Iloue  «f  Comnooa,"  &c— Priotad  by  Sabrett,  p,  8. 
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3  JnsB  17S8.  the  other.  But  oa  the  attempt  was  singular  no  was  Uie  attempt 
we"  heard  at  your  Lor^Bhips'  bar.  There  waa  eometliiiig 
ludicrous  in  the  nature  of  it ;  though  the  operation,  if  bu(£ 
a  defence  could  be  countenanced,  would  be  serious  indeed. 
Major  Scott  cornea  to  your  bar — describes  the  ehortneBS  of 
time — rcpreecnts  Mr.  Hastings,  as  it  were,  contracting  for  a 
chtintcter — putting  his  memory  into  commission — making 
departments  for  hie  conscience.  A  number  of  friends  meet 
together ;  and  be,  knowing,  no  doubt,  the  accusation  of  the 
CcHnmons  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  thought  it 
necessary,  in  point  of  punctilio,  to  answer  it  by  a  committee. 
One  furnishes  the  raw  material  of  fact ;  the  second  spins  the 
argument ;  and  the  third  twines  up  the  conclusion.  While 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  n  master's  ^e,  is  cheering  and  looking 
over  this  loom,  he  says  to  oue, — "  You  have  got  my  good 
faith  in  your  hand — you  my  veracity  to  manage.  Mr.  Shore, 
I  hope  you  will  make  me  a  good  finantuer.  Mr.  Middletmi, 
vou  have  my  humanity  in  commission,"  When  it  is  done, 
Kc  brings  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  says, — "  I  was 
equal  tp  the  task.  I  knew  the  difficulties,  but  I  scorned  them. 
Here  is  the  truth ;  and,  if  the  truth  will  convict  me,  I  am 
content  myself  to  be  the  channel  of  it"  His  friends  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  say, — What  noble  magnanimity  !  This  must 
he  the  effect  of  conscious  innocence.  1 1  ia  so  received :  it  is 
so  argued  upon :  it  f^ls  of  its  effect. 

Then  eays  Mr.  Uaatings, — "  That  my  Defence  I  No, — mere 
journeyman's  work  :  good  enough  for  the  Commons,  but  not 
fit  for  your  Lordships'  consideration."  He  then  calls  upon  hia 
Counsel  to  save  him : — "  I  fear  none  of  my  aocuaers'  evidence. 
I  know  some  of  tJiem  well.  I  know  the  weaknes  of  their 
memory,  and  the  strength  of  tlieir  attachment.  I  fear  no 
testimony  but  my  own.  Save  me  from  the  jreril  of  my  own 
panenryric :  rescue  me  from  that,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  Then 
this  18  brought  to  your  Lordships'  bar;  and  l^fojot  Scott 
gravely  answers  that  Mr.  Hastings  did,  at  the  hai  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  vouch  for  facte  of  whidi  be  was  ignorant 
and  fOT  argumcnte  which  he  had  never  read. 

After  such  an  attempt,  stating  the  evidence  (as  un- 
doubtedly it  is)  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  the  Defence 
itself,  we  certainly  are  lefl  in  doubt  to  decide  to  which  set 
of  hia  friends  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  least  obliged — those  who 
assisted  him  in  making  his  Defence,  or  those  who  advised  him 
to  deny  it. 
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But,  wlien  we  have  established  this  Defence,  we  thea  press  3  Jvn  ina. 
to  your  Lordships'  consideration  what  is  called  a  second  Hr.  tiui- 
Defenco  of  Mr.  HastJngs  before  tlio  House  of  Commons*  jj^eam^ 
And  here,  my  Lords,  the  Managers  did  conceive  that,  what-  ^^^ , 
ever  other  oistinctioa  might  have  been  token  upon  thia  c^ona 
second  Defence,  aa  it  wiw  written  twelve  montbs  after  the  « evidmi^ 
first,  at  least  we  should  not  hear  tiie  plea  of  its  having  been 
written  in  a  huny.  But,  however,  Major  Scott,  upon  being 
asked  the  question,  says, — "  Undoubtedly  the  second  Defence  - 
was  written  in  a  very  great  hurry.  Mr,  Hastings  began  it 
very  early  one  day,  and  it  waa  done  by  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  ^e  afternoon  of  the  next  day."  But  we  did  argue  this 
Defence,  and  do  insist  upon  its  standing  on  the  same  ground, 
and  do  maint^n  that  it  was  written  for  the  eanie  purpose,  oa 
the  firet  Defence — namely,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  meant  to  influence  their  judgment  Al- 
though the  Counsel  have  attempted  a  distioction  in  the 
second  Defence,  yet  Major  Scott  is  distinct  in  his  evidence 
upon  this — that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  give 
information  to  such  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  as 
wanted  information  ;  whidi  at  first  ^he  said  were  about  fifty, 
but  afterwards  he  limited  them  to  six  or  seven,  whom  alone 
he  thought  worthy  of  the  information  this  Defence  contained. 
This  being  the  etfect  of  deliberation,  and  being,  as  it  styles 
itself,  a  real  state  of  the  transaction  in  Oude — as  if  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  Defence,  which  it  rather  sneers  at,  as 
it  were,  as  a  false  Defence — I  take  for  granted  the  fact  is  bo. 
But  what  is  the  puipose  of  establishing  that  fact  £  am  at  a 
lose  to  determine.  For  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that,  when  Mr.  Hastings  speaks  in  a  hurry,  he 
necessarily  speaks  falseliood ;  ns  if  the  truth  lay  deep,  but  the 
falsehood  come  of  course ;  as  if  to  shape  a  truth  required 
labour,  ptun  and  caution,  but,  when  he  is  off  his  guard,  the 
falsehoods  fioat  on  the  surface  and  come  of  tliemselves  all  at 
once.  I  don't  suppose  that  is  the  doctrine  with  respect  to 
Mr.  HoatiDgs'  writing  or  speaking  which  they  mean  to 
maintain.  Therefore  I  do,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons, 
claim  the  advantage  of  all  the  matter  contained  in  these  two 
Defences ;  which  your  Lordships  will  observe  were  not  con- 
feasioDS  of  guilt,  upon  which  some  argument  of  appeal  to 

•  The  Second  Defence,  entitled  "  T!w  Beal  Blste  of  the  Fact*  contained  in 
tbe  Fonrtb  Art'ude  at  Mr,  Barke's  Charge,''  Sec,  is  printed  la  the  "  Minutei  of 
the  ETidence,"  &c.,  p.  36S.  It  ii  there  followed  bj  tbe  exuniDatiao  of  H^ 
Bcott  u  to  the  oompfleition  at  both  Defencei,  referred  to  b;  Mr.  Sheridan. 
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s  f ONI  17S8.  generosity  might  be  founded,  but  were  denials  oF  the  charge, 
and,  in  fact,  claims  to  merit  and  appUuae,  for  these  very  acts 
we  vrere  amugning.  We  say  we  clium  the  right  of  referring 
to  both  those  Defences,  upon  the  ground  upon  which  all 
evidence  of  that  sort  is  referred  to — that  we  chum  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  wicked  ndmiesione  in  either  of  them,  and  of 
all  the  foolish  contradictions  between  the  two. 

My  Lords,  having  siud  thus  much,  which  I  thought  it 
neceBsary  to  say  to  your  Lordships,  with  respect  to  these 
two  papers,  which  the  Managers  will  often  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  in  the  course  of  this  business,  I  come  now  to 
the  evidence  which  relates  more  directly  to  the  matter  of  the 
diarge. 

My  Lords,  the  general  subject  of  this  charge  was  so  ably 
and  so  amply  opened  to  your  Loidships  by  the  Managers 
who  went  before  me  in  this  business,  that  it  will  save  me 
much  time  and  much  necessity  of  intruding  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' patience  with    respect  to    many  of  the   preliminary 
prqiiidiceg    matt^Fs.     My  Lords,  the  MauE^ers  did  think  it  necessary  to 
in^with   lay  before  your  Lordships,  in  as  authentic  a  manner  as  possi* 
J^§^^     ble,   the  subject   which  relates   to   the   peculiar  prejudices 
men.  of   Indian   persons   of   rank  with  respect  to   their  women. 

They  thought  this  particularly  necessary,  because  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  an  European  mind  to  imagine  the  weight 
and  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  upon  Uiia 
subject.  They  have  brought  before  your  LtMcdships — besides 
Sir  Elijah  Irapey's  testimony,  ond  other  written  documents — 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eastings  himself  upon  this  subject; 
which  is  all  that  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  read  to  your 
Lord^ihipB,  in  order  to  revive  in  your  Lordships'  minds  and 
to  remind  you  of  the  great  weight  that  is  due  to,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  in  your  Lordships'  contempla- 
tion, the  prejudices  of  the  country  upon  this  subject — their 
sacred  respect  to  women. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  in  January,  17S0  : — 

Bitnct  "  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  country  and  th«  character  of 

orUr^lHt-  '^  ii^tives  it  b  well  known  that,  among  the  stubborn  and  immutable 

Inraon  tbo    usages  of  a  people  who  by  an  unbe«rd-of  policy  are  thus  attempted  to 

«ut^«t.         be  dregged  witnin  the  pale  of  our  laws,  there  are  not  any  tiiat  are  so 

intiniBtffy  blended  with  thnr  natures — so   interwoven  with   thdr  very 

existence — and  a  force  upon  which  were  therefore  go  likely  to  drive  them 

to  desperation,  as  those  which  regard  their  women — a  rewon  for  which, 

we  presume,  you  will  think  with  us  that  policy  and  bunianit?  should  in 

all  situations  respect  them.     And  yet,  with  equal  wonder  ana  alarm,  we 

have  recently  seen  the  mandatory  process  of  the  court  directed  to  a 
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wonUD  of  the  highest  cast  and  nnk  (the  Rannee  of  Rueahihee),  who  j  jnsrt  iTss 
po«seswa  in  her  own  right  the  first  gicAt  xerainduj  in  tnese  provinces.       — 
You  will  permit  us  to  draw  tout  atbention  for  a  moment  to  tbe  certain 
coniaequences  of  this  proceeiung,  if  that  management  had  not  been 
employed  to  avoid  them  which  we  cannot  hope  will  always  succeed. 

"  Secluded  as  women  of  her  superior  rank  are,  and  equally  ignorant  of 
the  language  and  purpose  of  the  process,  it  were  to  a  certainty  disobeved. 
The  court  adhering;  to  its  rules,  a  capias  follows ;  the  execution  of  which 
is  probably  committed  (m  in  the  case  that  occauoas  this  representation) 
to  a  band  of  armed  ruffians.  Her  house  is  pillaged :  her  temples 
polluted;  the  moat  secret  recesses  of  her  family  violned ;  and  that 
sanctity  of  character  trampled  upon,  which  throughout  the  east,  even  in 
times  of  fiercest  hostility,  'the  most  barbarous  nations  revere  ia  woman. 
B  things  have  not  all  occurred. 


Happilv  ii 
indelible  d 


indelible  dishonour  of  a  public  exposure,  and  that  inexpiable  pollution 
firom  the  insuSeroble  sense  of  which,  according  to  their  mode  of  thinking, 
there  is  no  refuge  but  in  death,  would  have  followed  if  the  plaintiff  iiad 
not  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  action,  we  state  this  as  another  of 
those  coses  to  which  we  are  confident  that  a  feeling  and  enlightened 
notion  could  never  have  intended  to  stretch  the  authority  of  its  laws." 

After  this  teetimoDy,  it  would  be  uimecessai-y  to  remind  & 
your  Lordshipa  of  the  moiiDer  in  which  it  is  corroborated  by  ^ 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  by  other  persons  a.nd  by  other  written 
documents,  who  all  czpreBsly  stated  thnt  a  threat  to  expose 
or  to  draw  from  a  zaoana  by  force,  or  by  any  meniis  indeed, 
a  woman  of  high  rank,  is  a  species  of  the  most  cruel  and 
severe  torture,  and  in  fact  adequate  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
Yoar  Lordships  will  perceive  hereafter  the  occasion  I  shall 
have  to  remind  you  of  these  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  the  case  that  persona  used  to 
European  manners  do  not  take  up  this  sort  of  considera- 
tions at  £rst  with  the  seriousness  that  ia  necessary.  For 
your  Lordships  cannot  even  leorn  (he  right  feeling  of  the 
prejudices  on  those  subjects  from  any  history  of  other 
Mohammedan  countries,  or  the  Turks,  who  are  n  mean  and 
degradedrace  in  comparison  with  many  of  these  great  families, 
who,  inheriting  from  their  Persian  ancestors,  preserve  a. 
purer  style  of  prejudices  and  a  loftier  superstition.  Women 
there  are  not  as  in  Turkey.  ITiey  neither  go  to  the  mosque 
nor  to  the  bath.  It  ia  not  the  thin  veil  alone  that  hides 
them;  but,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  znnana,  they  are 
kept  from  public  view  by  those  reverenced  and  protected 
walls  which,  as  Mr,  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  admit, 
are  held  sacred  even  by  the  ruffian  hand  of  war  or  by  the 
more  uncourteous  hand  of  the  law.  But,  in  this  situation, 
they  are  not  confined  Irom  a  mean  and  selfish  policy  of  man 
— not  from  a  course  and  sensual  jealousy.     Enshrined  rather 
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s  Jem  1718.  than  immured,  their  habitation  and  retreat  is  a  saoctuary, 
not  a  prison.     Their  jealousy  is  their  own  jealousy — a  jea- 
lousy of  their  own  honour,  that  leads  them  to  regard  liberty 
as  degradation,  and  the  gaze  even  of  admiring  eyes  as  inex- 
piable pollution  to  itio  purity  of  their  fame  and  of  their 
nonour. 
Tn*™™         Siieli  being  tlie  general  opinion — or  prejudices  let  them 
themiJiiii   be  called — of  this  country,  your  Lordships  will  find   that, 
fa^"!!l^^D  whatever  tr^urea  were  given  or  lodged  in  a  zanana  of  this 
rrauniptioii.  description,  must,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  have 
been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  resumption.     To  dispute 
with  the  Counsel  about  the   original  rignta  to  these  trea- 
sures!   to  talk  of  a  title   to  them   by  the   Mohammedan 
law  1    Their  title  to  tliem  is  the  title  of  a  saint  to  the  relics 
upon  an  altnr,  placed  there  by  piety,  guarded  by  holy  super- 
stition, and  to  be  snatched  thence  only  hy  sacrilege, 
ui'rtly'rl?        My  Loixla,  if  such  was  the  general  respect  due  to  wconcn 
wdedin     — and  your  Lordships  will  also  perceive,  mixed  with  this 
evidence,  matter,  which  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
dwell  upon,  respecting  the  peculiar  homage  and  feelings  of 
filial  duty  which  are  eminent  in   that  country  from  sons 
towards  their  parents — your  Lordships  will  also  find  strong 
distinctions  and  particular  motives  by  whicli  the  mother  of 
the  present  reigning  Nawab  had  peculiar  claims  for  every- 
thing that  gratitude,  duty  and  filial  affection,  could  bestowi 
from  tliat  son. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  for  ever  quote  Mr.  Hastings  wherever 
I  can.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
the  3d  of  April,  1778,  in  which  there  is  ihis  paragraph: — 

"The  iliitf  or rliildren  towarda  ]jarenta  in  enjoined  by  all  laws,  atid  the 
breach  of  it  condemned  by  nit  nations.  This  is  a  general  obligation, 
which  is  binding  on  all  mankind ;  and  the  Bow  Bef(um,  excluBive  of  b«r 
maternal  right,  naa  a  particular  cl»m  to  yota  Excdlency'B  affection  and 
kindness,  as  you  owe  to  her  intercessions  with  the  late  Nabob,  not  only 
your  elevation  to  your  present  greatness,  hut  a  still  nioie  valuable 
Messing."* 

Tho  Na-  My  Lords,  the  two  allusions  made  here  by  Mr.  Hastings 

tiunducto   liavc  bccn  explained  by  evidence  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 
i^nrfhta*"  My  Lordn,  it  is  a  known  fact,  and  recognised  by  Mr.  Mid- 
^w^^m. <l'etott  himself,  that  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  when  Suja-ud- 
Dowla,  the  father  of  the  present  Nawab,  was  defeated  by 
the  English  arms,  and  afterwards  driven  from  that  kingdom 
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which  their  politic  generoeitj  afterwards  restored  to  him,3;umTB8, 
thia  woman,  the  ]>reBeiit  Princeea,  the  mother  of  Asoif-ud-      ' 
BowU,  flew  inatatitly  to  hia  relief  with  all  the  treaaures 
hoarded  in  this  zanana.     I  B.iid  indeed  with  the  treasures ; 
Mr.  Middleton  corrected  me,    lie  said   she  brought  jewels 
juid  valuables  to  him,  which  were  converted  into  treasure- 
that  is,  she  brought  the  fonQei  pledges  of  his  ofiection,  the 
baubles,  the  things  he  had  given  her  in  the  early  hour  of  bis 
fondness  and  attachment.     Suja-ud-Dowla,  though  n  man  of 
a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  was  struck  with  this  obligation 
in  the  way  in  which  I  believe  the  heart  of  every  man  but 
one  would  have  been  struck  with  obligation  in  distress  — 
that  from  tbat  hour  he  reverenced  her  and  paid  her  i)eculiai' 
attention  and  affection.     The  use  she  made  of  this  influence 
was,   as   Mr.  Hastings  admits,    to  procure   the  succession 
for  her  son,  the  present   Nawnh.      The  expression  which 
Mr,  Hastinga  makes  use  of — "  You  owe  to  her  intercession,  Tho  sa- 
not  only  your  elevation  to  your  present  greatness,  but  a  still  ^^^F* 
more  valuable  blessing" — alludes  to  another  circumstance,  h'^  ^'"*'^> 
also  recognised  by  the  witness  at  your  Lordships'  bar.    Once,  b^uidT 
in  a  fit  of  savage  rage,  Suja-ud-Dowla  struck  with  a  scvmitar 
at  his  eon,  the  present  Nawab,     The  mother  threw  herself 
between  them,  and,  receiving  the  wound  and  bathing  her 
trembling  son  with  her  blood,  saved  him  from  the  fury  of 
his   savage   father.     This   is   the  obligation   Mr.   Hastinga 
alludes  to.     Thus  circumstanced,  I  think  I  may  say — if  I 
may  be  pardoned  even  for  thinking  it  possible  that  nature 
can  borrow  any   obligation  or  claim   from   fortune  to  the 
affections  of  a  son-  -that  this  woman  bod  every  claim  from 
this  mn.     She  had  given  him  life ;    slie  had  raised  him  to  a  • 

throne ;  she  had  enriched  the  crown  she  had  bestowed  ;  she 
had  preserved  the  life  she  had  given.  Such  was  the  relation 
between  this  mother  and  this  son. 

Your  liordships  will  shortly  also  aco  the  situation  in  which,  Tho  Bow  ' 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  1775,  thia  PriDcess  stood  withw^™i!aJ 
respect  to  Mr.  Hastings.     She  writes  to  him : —  the'im^ 

"  I  went  to  the  Naboli  when  the  hout  of  hid  death  approncheil,  and  n^iinpi.'-' 
asked  bin  to  whose  char^  he  left  ine.     Ho  replied—'  A[>ply  to  Mr. 
Hastinga  whenever  you  have  occasion  for  auisttmcoi  he  will  befriend 
you  when  I  am  no  more,  wad  will  comiily  with  wliatevor  you  may  desire 
of  him."" 

She  shows  her  sense  and  her  confidence  of  this  protection  by, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  appealing  to  him,  saying — "  I  swear, 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Appendix  to  the  8econd  Article  of  Charge,"  p.  9. 
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tvKM  iTse.  hj  all  the  saints,  that  I  have  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
occompliahment  of  my  wishee  bnt  in  you.  The  worid  uforda 
me  no  other  protector."  These  were  the  aituatione,  my 
Lords,  in  which,  previone  to  any  pledging  of  the  public 
fiiith,  this  Princess  stood  with  respect  to  the  Nawah  and 
Everj-  cuim  with  lespect  to  her  protector,  Mr.  Hastings.  There  cer- 
ikSSi^to'  tainly  was  every  chum  to  protection,  to  justice  and  to  pity ; 
gj^^<"»  her  age — her  rank — her  sex— the  death-bed  recMnmen^ 
tbr^«fa  tion  of  a  man  he  called  his  brother — her  implicit  ocmfideiice 
^ii3ting&  in  the  protection  of  the  EngUsh,  which  is  in  itself  a  claim 
and  title  to  that  protection.  Yet  it  ia  my  hard  duty  to 
show  your  Lordships  that  every  one  of  these  clEums,  without 
one  single  just  ground,  were  broken  through ;  with  circum- 
stances of  the  most  atnxuous  conduct,  with  the  most  hare- 
faced  deliberate  falsehood,  with  the  vile^l;  frauds,  with 
cruelty  the  most  unmanly  and  unmerciful;  that,  as  the 
action  itself  was  shocking,  they  took  the  only  way  they 
could  take  to  make  it  blacker  than  in  its  nature  it  was — by 
making  this  bod  the  instrument  of  oppression  ngainst  this 
mother.  That  they  did  it  agunst  his  will  I  shall  prove  to 
your  Lordships,  in  a  way  that  I  think  will  abash  the  Counsel 
fur  ever  having  maintained  the  contrary — that  they  usurped 
upon  the  n^ts  of  a  prince,  to  force  hira  to  violate.the  laws 
of  nature.  They  made  him  a  slave,  to  compel  him  to  become 
a  monster ;  they  forced  a  dag^r  into  his  clenched  hand  and 
pointed  it  to  the  hoeom  of  his  mother.  My  Lords,  these 
are  the  facta,  this  is  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  which 
the  Commons  now  prosecute,  and  hope  they  shall  receive 
your  Lordships'  judgment  upon,  against  this  great  offender. 
^i|^^e«i«  My  Lords,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain  your 
Lordships  long  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaties  of  1775. 
They  are  in  some  respect  so  much  admitted  in  the  Defence 
put  in  before  your  Lordships  by  the  prisoner,  that,  excepting 
tor  some  circumstances  where  he  has  drawn  most  unwar- 
ranted inferences,  I  shall  pass  them  almost  by,  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  opened  and  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  who  first  opened  this  business, 
i^iinrof  On  the  8th  of  November,  1775,  Mr.  Bristow  writes  word 

ontbsdk-  to  the  Council  that  there  are  great  disputes  between  the 
fl^tb«  ^QW  Begum,  the  mother  of  Azoff-ud-Dowla,  and  her  son, 
aS7hOT^  the  Nawab.  The  English  are  then  pressing  the  Nawab  for 
Ajoj^-  '  the  payment  of  lai^e  sums  of  money :  and  your  Lordships 
will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  your  mind,  through  the  whole 
of  this,  that  the  money  which  is  pressed  and  demanded  from 
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the  Nawab,  whether  from  the  jagirB  or  from  the  treasures,  sJdhbitss. 
ia  Always  for  the  parpoae  of  the  EDglish.     Mr.  Briatow,  in 
order  to  giun  merit  with  the  goTemmcnt,  by  the  only  way 
in  which  any  of  their  servants  ever  did  or  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  to  gain  credit  with  them — the  procuring  coDBider- 
able  Dooty  for  them — writes  word  that  he  had  lefit  no  means 
untried  to  persuade  the  Begum  to  consent  to  lend  her  son  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.     It  will  iiere  appear — as  it  does  i-omi  of 
not  before;    because  there   was   no   transaction   upon   tlie  die'^ttm* 
subject  before  between  the  Begum  and  the  Council— that  tbe'Nwi'i. 
she  had,  upon  her  Bon'a  coming  to  the  throne,  lent  him 
considerable  sums  of  money,  for  which  tlie  Kawab  had  given 
her  landed  security,  and  that  she  was  in  possession  of  tint 
security  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  of 
1775.     In  the  course  of  this,  Mr.   Bristow  says  that  he 
ai^ed  80  nnd  so  with  her — "and  I  further  insinuated  to  her  ofg'^jjrt" 
that  the  treasures  she  possessed  were  the  treasures  of  the  um  ui  tfae' 
state,  as  she  had  not  succeeded  to  them  by  any  legal  right,  i^iJ^""" 
and  that  they  had  been  hoarded  up  to  provide  against  any  rtMeimh" 
emergency."     Your  Lordships  will  perceive,  from  the  cir-  i"''^- 
cumstancee  I  have  just  related,  that  there  w.ia  at  least  a 
great  probability   that   Sujo-ud-Dowla  would    have    been 
munificent  to  this  woman,  who  had  once  shown  liim  the 
good  purpose  to  which  she  could  apply  her  treasures ;   that 
he  left  her  an  iounense  family,  to  the  amount  of  tivo  tliou- 
sand  women  and  children,  under  her  care  or  connected  with 
her.     And  also  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  to  the 
present   Nawab,  whom  he  would  not  have  raised   to   the 
throne,  nnd  wbose  life  even  he  would  not  have  spared,  it  is 
not  extremely  probable  that  he  would  be  very  liberal,  if  he 
liad  made  a  will,  in  bequeathing  treasures  to  him.     However, 
Mr.  Bristow  says  he  suggested  that  the  treasures  slic  possessed 
were  the  treasures  of  the  state  :  and  I  beg  your  Lortlsliips  to 
observe  that,  through  the  whole  course  of  this  business,  this 
is  the  only  and  single  passage  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  or 
any  other  person  lias  ever  built  an  argument  or  supposition 
that  these  treasures  were  the  treasures  of  tlie  state.     It  is 
garbled  in  the  quotation  in  his  Defence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  leaving  out  "  I  insinuated ;"  and  he  states  that 
Mr.  Bristow  asserted  them  to  be  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
when  he  is  stating  only  that  lie  insinuated  that  they  were 
the  treasures  of  the  state ;  and,  upon  this  single  expression, 
Mr.  Hastings,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion — contrarjr  to  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  Council — contrary  to  the  opmion  of 
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ajDraiTse-tlie  Nawab  hinuelf — has  ventured  to  persevere  in  muntain' 
~~       ing  that  those  treasures  are  the  treasures  of  the  state  :  and, 
to  my  utter  surprise  too,  the  Counsel  seem  to  adopt  the 
same  notion,  and  to  fancy  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make 
out  that  as  part  of  their  argument  before  your  LordsbipB. 
The  Be-  Afler  luuch  difficulty,  Mr.  Briatow  brought  this  negotia- 

fenttot,"     tion  to  bear.     He  says, — "  The  Begum  not  only  grants  the 
tothT  '**"  Nabob  this  sum,  but  gives  up  to  him  twenty-six  lacks;  for 
N»*»i».       thg  repayment  of  wbiofa  she  had  security  in  land."     This 
matter  being  settled,  the  money,  or  the  greater  part  thereof, 
was  to  go  to  the  Company.  It  is  concluded,  in  a  treaty  signed 
by  Mr.  Bristow  as  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  English 
B^«n'^   Company* — it  comes  newly  to  600,000/.  altogether — that 
N>«iliof     the  Nawab,  upon  receiving  above  300,000/.  at  that  time,  and 
the'troS""  26,000/.  of  the  former  loan  which  the  securities  were  returned 
'"'"'  to  him  for,  should  renounce  all  claim:    it  not  appearing 

indeed  that  he  ever  had  olumed  them  as  the  treasures  of  his 
father;   but,  whatever  his  pretended  title  or  disputed  clwm 
was,  that  it  should  be  silenced — extinguished  for  ever.     And 
that  treaty  is,  as  your  Lordships  have  observed,  settled  in 
wordi  ns  strong  as  can  bo  used,  and  confirmed  by  an  attesta- 
tion as  sacred  a.s  can  possibly  be  given  under  any  human 
Thet™^    sanction  whatever.    The  Board  write,  upon  the  8th  of  Novem- 
^"th™       ber,  that  they  approve  and  confirm  the  treaty.     The  treaty 
ouiicii.       accordingly  is  executed.     I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  reading  it.     It  recapitulates  the  former  sums,  and  ends 
with  saying — "  My  mother  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleases 
therein.     She  is  the  master."     He  gives  in  a  schedule  a  list 
of  all  her  jagire  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Bristow : — 

"  For  the  observMice  of  all  thew  articles  1  give  God  and  hia  prophet, 
the  twelve  imauns,  the  fourteen  mausBooma.  And  the  English  chiefs 
ue  joined  in  this  engagement.  Further,  I  will  not  in  future  dmiand 
anj-loan  from  my  mother.  1  have  no  claim  on  her.  Nor  will  1  erer 
deviate  from  this  engaf^ment.  Should  1  act  contrary  thereto,  it  may  be 
aupposed  that  I  am  eatianffed  tma  the  English  chiefs  and  the  Company. 
1  nave  accordingly  given  this  coulnaroma  to  remain  as  a  I'oucher." 

Mr.  Bristow's  guarantee  is  in  as  forcible  words,  recapitu- 
lating the  transaelion,  and  ending  with  8a]ring,- — 

"The  English  chiefs  are  fuaiantees  for  the  observance  of  these 
artioles.  No  one  shall  molest  ner  when  the  Begum  goes  on  apilgrimage; 
no  person  shall  obstruct  orhindcr  her :  and  the  Begum  is  sole  mistressof 


•  Printed  In  the  "Hinolef  of  tbeEridenee,"  p.  44). 
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hat  own  people.    No  one  iboll  mnko  say  demand  on  her  eunucha  or  s  Jifwb  irgs. 
n-omen :  she  is  at^lil)erty  to  act  as  she  pleues  with  respect  to  them.       — 
When  the  Begum  goes  bn  her  jiilgrimBge,  she  may  leave  the  oharge  of  her 
jatfira,  &c.  to  whomsoever  she  pleues.    "Die  Eogtisb  chiefs  are  giiarBntees 
of  this." 

My  Lords,  this  was  the  treaty  tliftt  waa  then  executed*  p^o' toe 
It  was  a,  part  of  the  etipulatioa  !d  thie  treaty  that  the  thirty-  nnei^  in 
four  lacs  should  act  all  he  pud  in  money,  but  tliat  the  ^°°^"' 
Nawab  should  be  obliged  to  receive  ten  lacs  of  tliat  sum  in 
goods.  And  thie,  though  it  doee  not  seem  a  material 
circumstance,  is  so  far  material  that  it  is  upon  this  dispute 
alone  that  Mr.  Hasting  afterwards  grounds  an  argument 
and  an  assertion  that  the  Council— Mr.  Francis,  General 
Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson — considered  the  whole  of  the 
treasures  oa  the  treaBures  of  the  state.  In  the  course  of 
deliTering  those  good  a  wlilch  the  Begum  stipulates  the 
Kawab  should  take — and  not,  as  Mr.  Hastings  falsely  states, 
in  bis  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Bris- 
tow  and  the  Nawab  had  seized  her  goods :  for  he  quotes  it 
there  as  if  he  had  found  a  precedent  in  point  for  his  own 
conduct  in  1781 — she  stipulates  that  she  should  have 
tlie  indulgence  of  making  part  of  the  payment  in  goods. 
Mr.  Hastings  quotes  that  transaction  as  an  exact  precedent 
for  forcibly  seizing  the  whole  of  her  goods  and  treasures  in 
1781.  A  dispute  arises  upon  the  delivery  of  those  goods. 
Part  of  the  articles  the  Nawab  alleges  are  not  her  property ;  Put  of  tbe 
for  he  says,  some  of  them  were  military  stores — elephants  olEJSi 


c'Laluied  by 
'  tbci  Nawitb 


and  camels,  and  things  wiiich  he  states  not  to  have  been  i 
tbe  custody  of  her  steward  or  consuma,  nor  to  have  been  ■• 
found  or  kept  in  the  zanana.  These  he  therefore  claims  as 
bis  property  :  not  the  treasures — not  ft  word  of  it  j  "  But 
these  particular  articles,"  he  says,  "  I  will  not  take  in 
payment,  because  they  are  my  goods,  not  yours."  Upon 
this  a  dispute  arises.  Mr.  Bnstow  writes  to  the  Board ;  he 
says,— 

"  Respecting  the  treaty  with  the  Bc^m,  I  have  had  nuuiy  letters  from 
her,  complaining  of  its  not  being  abided  by,  and  that  the  Nabob  doss 
her  great  ii^ustice  in  disputing  her  rights  to  effects  which  she  wants  to 
deliver  to  him.  Hut  he  asserts  them  to  be  his  pro;>er^,  as  they  were 
under  the  charge  of  his  consuma,  and  only  deposited  in  one  of  the 
buildings  adjoining  to  the  Begum's  palace.  He  says  he  acknowledges 
her  right  to  anything  in  trust  with  lier  own  servaats;  but  all  the  other 
eSects  belong  to  him."* 


•  PriDtedinthc  "Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  443. 
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tivnvm.      This  dispute  continues ',  and  at  last  the  Be^m  writes  a 

TiieBc^       very   strong   and   pathetic   remonstrance  to   her   protector, 

pStoGr.    Mr.  Hastings,     Mr.  Hastings,  your  LordsliipB  will  perceive, 

^"^ct"  "**  ^^  ^^  t\vae  a  strenuoua  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the 

orthsEwidi.  Begum  against  the  claims  of  the  Nawab ;  and  I   am  sure 

your  Lordships  will  hear  with  astonishment  that  Mr.  Haat- 

iogB  afterwards,  in  his  Defence  beforethe  House  of  Commons, 

asserts  that  he  was  always  a  friend  to  the  Nawab's  claim, 

and  always  thought  that  he  hnd  n,  just  title  to  the  whole  of 

the  treasures.     Mr,  Hnsttngs,  however,  lays  this  letter  before 

the    Board.     She  says,  if  she  cannot  get  redress  that  she 

cannot  remain  at  Fyzabad  ;  that  she  wishes  him  to  send  a 

person  there, — 

"To  remove  the  mother  of  the  Iftte  Nabob,  the  elder  Begum,  and 
myself,  uid  2,000  of  the  nromen  anil  children  of  the  late  blessed  Nabob, 
together  with  the  tvomen  of  the  Nabob  Burhan-ul-MuIck,  and  those  of 
Smfdar  Jung  from  this  city,  that  ve  may  reside  with  honour  and  reputa- 
tion in  some  other  place." 

She  states  too  with  simplicity,  but  certiunly  with  truth  : — 
"  In  the  Nahob's  lifetime  (Suja-ud-Dowla)  he  wM  possessed  of  no 
more  than  a  single  soube^,  and  the  dues  of  the  English  chie^  trere  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  it,  as  also  the  expenses  of  Lis  army  and  his  awn. 
At  present  that  the  aouhah  is  increased  to  three  times  its  former  extent 
what  becomes  of  the  revenue  1  No  one  thinks  of  making  this  inquiry, 
but  sums  ore  continually  taken  from  us  helpless  women." 

She  then  recapituhites  the  dispute,  and  says  it  respects 
goods,  elephants  and  camels,  and  tliat  all  she  possesses  is 
from  the  bounty  of  the  late  blessed  Nawab;  and  complains 
that  the  Nawab  should  doubt  her  right  to  these  goods." 
Mr.  Hastings  at  this  time,  mindful  of  the  dying  recommen- 
dation of  his  former  friend  and  of  the  protection  which  he 
owed  to  this  helpless  Princess,  asserts  her  right,  and  lays  this 
letter  before  the  Board.  The  other  members  of  the  Council 
desire  that  he  will  give  his  opinion  first.  And  now  your 
Lordships  will  learn  here  what  tiiat  opinion  was : — 

The  right         "  I  should  have  been  bett«r  pleased  on  such  a  lul^ject  to  have  concorred 

Bmmmd-    '"  *''*  resolution  which  the  other  members  of  the  Board  might  have 

Tocatedb;     thought  it  proper  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  the  present  remonstrance, 

?'""'  ^ih      than  to  offer  myseparate  opinion  upon  it  in  the  uncertainty  whether  it 

^rd.     "     would  be  adopted.     All  my  present  tvish  is  that  the  orders  of  the  Board 

may  be  such  as  may  obviate  or  remove  the  discredit  which  the  Engli^i 

name  may  suffer  by  the  exercise,  or  even  tiie  public  appearance,  of  opptes- 

aion  on  a  person  of  the  Begum's  rank,  cnaracter  and  sex.     Had  the 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  419. 
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Nabob  chosen  to  have  mtde  use  of  ihe  mefuos  with  which  hia  own  power  3  Jim  1TB8. 
•lone  Bupplied  him  to  exact  money  from  the  B^um,  his  mother,  this        "^ 
goveiameDt  would  have  wanted  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  her  behalf;  but 
u  the  representative  of  our  Government  has  become  an  agent  in  this 
business,  and  has  pledged  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  Conipanv  for  tbe 

Eiinctual  observance  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  concluded,  we 
ave  a  right  to  interfere,  and  justice  demands  it,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
these  engacements  have  been  violated,  and  an  injury  ofiered  to  the 
Begum  under  tbe  cover  of  the  authority  by  which  the;  were  contracted.'* 

He  then  proposes  that  a  letter  shall  be  written  to  Mr. 
Bristow,  commanding  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  Nawab 
s^ainst  the  seizure  of  the  goods  as  bis  own  original  property. 
These  goods — not  the  treasures  lodged  in  the  zanana — not 
the  treasures   in   the   custody  of  her  own   consuma— but 
goods  admitted  by  Mr.   Bristow   to  have  been  out  of  her 
custody,  out  of  the  zanana,  and  certMnly  standing  upon  a 
ground  that  might  admit  of  an  equivocal  title,—"  Which," 
continues  Mr.  Hastings,  "he  received  from  his  mother  in 
payment  of  the  eleven  lacs  stipulated  to   be  so   made — to 
insist  on  the  Nabob's  receiving  them  in  payment,"*  and  so 
on.     Sir  John  Clavering  gives  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  Qpinionsot 
He  says,  he  thinks  the  Nawab  should  be  informed  of  the  at'^e 
representation  which  had  been  made  to  this  government,  ^^^ "" 
and   a   ci.>py  of  her   letter  sent  to  him;  but  agrees  wi*^E3!'^& 
Mr.  Hastings  that  the  Nawab  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
these  goods  as  the  goods  of  the  B^um : — 

"  I  join  with  the  Governor  General  in  thinking  that  the  goods  which 
the  Begum  has  delivered  should  be  apprused,  and  whatever  their  value 
may  appear  to  be  under  eleven  lacs,  which  the  Begum  engaged  to  p^, 
she  ought  to  be  made  acquunted  with  the  difference ;  for  it  was  on  the 
full  accomplishment  of  her  promise  that  Mr,  Bristow's  guarantee  was 
to  have  its  effect," 

Therefore  here  is  Sir  John  Clavering  perfectly  freeing 
with  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  principle  that  the  treasures  in  the 
zanana  and  possessed  by  the  Begum  were  her  own,  and 
that  even  the  Nawab  had  not  a  just  cl^m  to  these  disputed 
goods.  Colonel  Monson's  minute  follows.  He  says,  he 
thinks  that  "as  she  succeeded  to  the  Nabob's  wealth,  it  is  just 
she  should  discharge  the  demands  due  for  those  services  by 
which  she  is  the  principal  guner,"  but^  when  he  comes  to 
speak  upon  the  jireaent  dispute,  ho  says, — "tbe  Tizier's 
estate  lias  not  been  divided  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
Mohammedan  Princes.     The  present  dispute  turns  upon  the 

*  Primed  in  the  "Minutei  of  the  Evidence,"  p.448. 
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3JiiHBiTS«.  value  of  goods,  clephaDts  and  camels.     I  do  not  concave, 

according  to  strict  juatice,  these  effects  to  be  the  Begum's 

property;  as  I  uadcretand  womeu  can  claim  a  right  only  to 

what  is  within  the  zanana."     Mr.  Francis  follows,  and  he 

seeniB  to  think,  with  Colonel  Mbnson,  that  the  Nawab  has 

some  clium  to  those  effects  in  <iucstion.     "  I  am  inclined  to 

think,  with  Colonel  Monson,  tliat  women  can  claim  a  right 

only  to  what  is  within  the  zanana." 

The  Be  Here  your  Lordships  see  that,  upon  the  general  subject 

gumsnght  (j£  jjj^g  jjght  to  whatever  there  is  within  the  zanana,  tliere  is 

th^KwiMa."  °°*   ^^  slightest  difference  of  opinion ;    that   they  never 

"otqucB-     support  in  the  smallest  tittle   the  Nawab's  cltum,  nor  tlie 

thTdisputc,  Nawab   himself,   for   he    admits   whatever    is   within    the 

Eanona  to  be  the  property  of  the  Begums.     Mr.  Hastings 

aaeerts  more,  that  even  thoso  goods  out  of  the  zanana  were 

also    hers.      Colonel    Monson,    Sir    John    Clavering  and 

Mr.  Francis,  all  ^;ree  that  whatever  is  lodged  within  the 

zanuin  does  of  right  belong  to  the  Begum ;  they  accordingly 

adopt  the  opinicms  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or  very  nearly  his  opinions, 

upon  this  subject,  and  upon  his  motion  a  letter  is  written. 

ckmtradic-        Mr.  Hastiogs,  in  his  Defence  before  the  House  of  Com- 

iiasUiwii,in  moDS,  gives  these  two  short  accounts,  which,  in  order  to 

SfbhfimSS'K'^*  your  Lordships  a  sort  of  insight  into  the  manner  in 

opiniou.       which  this  gentleman  thinks  himself  autliorised  to  contradict 

his  former  recorded  opinions  and  conduct,  I  shall  read  to 

your  Lordships, 

"  Mr.  Biistow  was  right  iu  his  assertion  that  the  treasures  uf  which 
the  Begum  was  in  )iosaession  were  the  projierty  of  the  State  '*- — 

Mr.  Bristow,  your  Lordships  observe,  having  never  made 
any  such  as^rtion — 

"  The  Naboh  liad  a  double  right  to  reclaim  them,  botii  as  his  lawftil 
inheritance,  and  aa  a  trust  officially  committed  to  hei  custody,  for  which 
she  was  esptciuJly  accounfable  to  hira  as  her  sovereign,  and  the  repre- 
ientative  of  her  forraer  sovereign,  from  whom  she  had  received  lliem. 
As  Mr.  Uristow  chose  to  interest  himself  in  reclaiming  the  Nabob's 
rights,  he  ought  t«  have  aaserted  them  effcctuaUj,  and,  had  he  done  so, 
the  magnitude  of  the  seri-icc  wliich  he  woidd  have  rendered  b;  it  to  the 
Nabob,  his  immediate  employer,  and  to  the  Company,  who  would. have 
been  eventually  benefited  by  it,  ivould  have  largely  ovcrbalaoced  the 
iiregidarity  of   the  mode,  and  entitled  him  to  aiiplauae  instead  of 
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My  Lords,  would  you  believe  it  poaeible  that  tliis  can  b  e  3  ivvm  vm. 
I^e  sentiment  or  opinion  of  the  same  man  ?  or  would  you 
believe  it  possible  of  any  man  ?  This  ia  one  of  those  de- 
testable and  abominable  doctnues  which,  if  your  Lordships 
do  not  Btigmatise — which  if  you  tolerate — there  is  an  end  to 
any  pretence  of  retrieving  the  character  of  1^  countiy,  or 
establishing  any  opinion  of  her  fdth  or  sincerity  in  India. 
Mr.  Bristow  is  a  poor  paltry  plunderer :  he  took  only  a  little  ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  seized  the  whole,  the  enormity  of  tJie 
plunder  would  have  been  his  justification.  And  this  senti- 
ment he  utters  with  respect  to  Mr.  Bristow's  conduct  at  the 
very  moment  that  that  conduct  of  Mr.  Bristow  was  stigma- 
tis^  by  him  on  the  records  of  the  Council  Board — which  he 
called  an  act  of  extortion  and  exaction  against  the  rights 
of  the  Begum ;  and  now  he  says  the  only  fault  was  that 
Mr.  Bristow  did  not  seize  the  whole. 

In  his  other  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  ur.  Hasi- 
Mr.  Hastings  ^ves  this  curious  account  of  this  transac-  ^^nitt  ihe 

feiiin  ■ tnnwotiiiii 

*""*'  Inhissecond 

"  Tlie  treuurea  ihe  poBseased  Mr.  Briitow  said  were  the  treasures  of 
thtitAte"— 

observing  again  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Bristow  never 
said  any  such  thing — 

"  at  ahe  had  not  lucceeded  to  them  bj  My  legal  title.  The  Nabob 
wu  therefore  itrictly  justified  in  demajiding  them ;  ftod  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  whole  proceeding  which  did  not  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  people  in  general,  it  was  the  psjt  we  officiously  took  to  prevent 
the  Nabob's  recovering  the  whole  of  his  patrimoaial  ectats  from  those 
who  tVadulently  withhdd  it  from  him." 

Here    he  states  that    the   British    niune  and   character  Hij  ^5?^^ 
suffered  by  our  not  assisting  the  Nawab  to  seize  the  whole  riEhtortbe 
of  the  Begum's  treasures,  and  to  plunder  her  completely,  tnry  to  hia 
This  was  at  the  very  time  that  he  resisted   the  Nawab's  J^ion' 
clum,  even  to  these  disputed  goods  which  were  not  within 
the  walls  of  the  zanana.     Now  he  declares  that  the  British 
character  Buffered  by  our  affording  any  of  that  protection 
which  he  himself  moved  and  brought  over  the  Council  to 
adopt  at  the  moment  of  the  transactioD.     He  then  concludes 
this  account  with  the  following  extracts — 

"  It  is  not  true  that  the  Begum  was  left  ia  charge  of  the  late  Nabob's 
treasures  or  other  valuable  ^ects.  She  became  possessed  of  them_  in 
cauBcity  of  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  deceased,  who,  for  some  time 
before  iiii  death,  deposited  the  surplus  of  his  revenues  with  the  Bow 
Begum,  to  provide  against  emcrgencieB." 
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iivtianti.  Your  Loidshim  will  recollect  I  have  just  stated,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  English  at  Calcutta  which  he 
thought  scandalised  the  name  of  Briton  was  their  affording 
any  protection  to  the  Begum,  and  not  aeslstiag  the  Nawab 
to  recover  the  whole  of  his  rights  He  says,  a  sentence 
below : — 

"  Hence  the  whole  of  his  property,  of  whftt  aort  soever,  wm  in  ha 

custody  st  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  still  u  &  deposit,  l^ou^b  from  the 

hands  of  his  mother ;  for  they  were  the  rights  of  the  stale  which  she  hail 

llii  ilivp-     in  chikrge.     But  I  must  repMt  that  I  disappnn-e  and  still  condemn  the 

i'^rkU^nt »    interference  of  our  Resident ;  becauae  ve  had  no  concern  in  it,  and  our 

inter-  credit   suffered  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  from  the  natural   disgust 

njreoce.        which  would  be  eicited  by  a  contention  between  a  son  and  his  mother, 

and  by  our  appearance  as  incendiaries  instead  of  concihators  in  it." 

Here  we  find  the  Bridsh  name  and  character  suffered  in 
a  different  way.    Before  we  suffered  for  not  assisting  the  son 
to  plunder  liis  mother  completely,  and  now  we  suffer  for 
havmg  given  any  countenance  to  the   transaction  at  all. 
ittapicaor  And  here  he  concludes  by  saying, — "The  Board,  I  have 
ormm^    said,  approved  of  it," — a  curious  principle  again — "and  I 
t^in  Che  '"'^  *  member  of  the  Board,  but  an  inefficient  member  of 
n^i^iiTftt  it,  the  whole  of  this  transaction  havine  passed  under  the 
order  and  guidance  of  the  majority  of  t£e  Board,  which  ex- 
cluded me," — I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  this, — "  which 
excluded  me  from  any  share  in  their  acta,  equally  in  such  as 
I  approved  and  in  such  as  I  disapproved"     l%en  he  snya,— 
"  It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  reasoning  that  I  ap- 
proved of  tne  Nabob's  assertion  of  his  own  right  to  reclaim 
the  poeeesaion  of  Ms  inheritance." 

Can  anything  be  conceived  so  confident,  so  frontless,  as 
for  a  man  to  say  it  will  appear  from  the  preceding  reasoning 
that  he  approved  of  the  Nawab's  assertion  of  his  own  right 
to  reclaim  the  possession  of  his  inheritance,  when  it  is  in  onr 
power  to  say  we  will  look  to  the  record  and  there  we  find 
that  he  himself  was  a  etrenaoua  opposer  of  the  Nawab's 
right,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Begum,  convinced  the 
Council,  and  brought  mem  over  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Btigum  ?  He  recollects  this  fact ;  he  does  not  say  he  did 
not  approve  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  *'  but  (says  he)  I 
was  in  a  minority,"  and  that  circumstance  excluded  him 
from  any  share  in  their  acts,  equally  in  such  as  he  approved 
and  such  as  be  disapproved.  I  know  that  I  am  addressing 
those  wlio  understand  what  the  principles  of  law  and  ra 
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justice  are,  but  I  believe  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  sjcsbitss. 
without  any  great  irregularity,  that  I  am  also  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  understand  a  little  what  majo- 
rities and  minorities  are  also  ;  but  was  ever  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  heard  of,  that  the  moment  any  man  ^rees  to  the 
opinion  Mr.  Hastings  mtuntwns  that  it  ceases  to  be  his? 
If  he  produces  a  sentiment  or  opinion  upon  any  important 
subject,  if  it  is  rejected  he  admits  that  ne,  remaining  in  a 
minority,  ie  responsible  for  it ;  but,  if  the  majority  acquiesce 
in  it,  that  instant  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  his,  but  he  has  a 
right  to  maintain  that  ho  is  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  that 
the  moment  his  sentimeDts  and  arguments  bring  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  other  people,  that  moment  he  is  discliarged 
from  all  responubility  for  his  own  eentimenta  and  hie  own 
conduct  I  don't  know  how  I  should  illustrate  this  better 
than  by  sapposing  that  if,  at  any  future  day,  ten  or  twelve 
years  hence,  the  honourable  Manager  who  first  brought 
forward  this  business — if  Mr,  Burke,  speaking  of  Mr,  Hast- 
ings, were  to  say,  "That  great,  worthy,  character,  so 
basely,  so  malidioasly,  persecuted  by  those  busy,  meddling, 
fellows  (whom  the  Counsel  thought,  under  the  constitutional 
authority  of  James  the  First,  they  were  intitled  to  warn  your 
Lordships  agtunst  at  the  commencement  of  this  business),  that 
great  man  of  prodigious  character,  pursued  by  vile,  shocking 
persecutora ;" — and  some  person  replied,  "Why,  this  from 
you  !  Why,  you  was  the  man  that  moved  the  impeachment ; 
you  convinced  rae  ;  you  brought  me  over  to  your  o[»nion ;  you 
made  me  a  Manager  (supposing  him  to  have  acted  with  tho 
majority  of  the  House),  what  can  you  mean  by  holding  this 
sort  of  argument  now  ?  "  Mr.  Burke  should  reply,  "  Ah !  but 
in  those  days  I  was  in  a  constant  minority,  and  therefore 
not  responsible  for  acts  I  moved  myself  any  more  than  for 


those  I  opposed ;  and  t}ie  instant  you,  the  majority,  take  up 
it  (minion  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  is  not  my  opinion ;  I 
1  of^  sentiments  directly  t£e   contrary."     I  miuntain,  tliis 


would  not  be  more  bold,  more  confident,  Mr.  Burke  would 
not  more  prove  himself  to  be  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  to  be  a  man  who  had  once  for  nil  banished  the  posa- 
bility  of  expressing  shame  in  his  countenance  and  esttn* 
guided  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  heart ;  that  he  would  not  more 
deserve  that  character,  if  he  was  to  maintain  that  Innguage 
and  this  conduct,  than  the  prisoner  does  for  this  frontless 
assertion,  that  he  was  a  triend  to  the  rights  of  the  Nawab 
against   the   Begums,    and   that   it   will   appear   from   tua 
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3  Jura  »i».  reasoning   that    he   wa^    under  no  reeponaibilitj  for   the 
meaeure  he  moved  in  Council  and  carried  by  moving  ii 

So  stand  the  drcumBtanoea  of  the  treaticB  in  1775  ;  and 
your  Lordships  will  observe  the  concurring  teetimonj  upon 
''um?ri«ht  ^^''  subject  of  the  ri^t  to  the  treasures.     And  here,  my 
bj  tbe  triB-  Lords,  give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  profess  I  am  ashamad 
bii™odb^    almost  to  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  tbu  subject ;  that,  if  it 
^4^     had  not  been  for  the  stress  and   importance  whi<dL  I  per- 
oriTTiT''    cfli'ed  the   Counsel   seemed   to   think  it  deserved— whose 
original  right  or  title  these  tteaaurea  were— I  should   have 
been  ashamed,  speaking  in  this  court,  to  have  taken  up  the 
transaction  from  any  other  date  than  fix>m  tbe  guuantee 
to  the   treaty  of    1775,   which— whatever  the  ti^  waa — 
whatever  the  disputed  claim  was — settled  the  point,  uid 
fixed  what  the  conduct  of  the  Sngliah  ought  to  be ;  which 
eztiuguiehed  all  disputed  claims,  aJl  doubts  whatever,  as  to 
the  property.     But  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  these,  because 
I  see  the  stress  that  is  meant  to  be  laid  upon  them ;  though 
I  think  the  argument,  after  this,  will  not  be  much  counts 
nanced  by  your   Lordshiiw,   if  it  should  be  urged  by  tbe 
Pretended    Counsel  on  the  other  side.      I  see,   and  the  fact  ia,  that 
SSmS'to^  through  all  his  Defences— through  all  the  various  fiJae  eng^ 
S^'J^der  K^tions — through  all  the  various  rebellions  uid  disaffectbs 
UieMohuii-  and  the  whole  of  it — Mr.  Hastiuga  never  once  lets  go  this 
plea  of  inextinguishable  right  in  the  Kawab.    He  constantly 
represents  the  seizing  the  treasures  as  the  resumption  of  a 
right  which  he  could  not  part  with  ;  as  if  there  were  literally 
something  in  the  kunm    that  mode  it  criminal  in  a  bue 
Mussulman  to  keep  his  engagements  with  his  relations,  and 
impious  in  a  son  to  abstain  from  plundering  his  mother.     I 
do  gravely  aaaure  your  Lordships  that  there  is  no  sucli 
doctrine  in  tbe  kuran,  and  no  such  principle  makes  a  part 
in  the  civil  or  municipal  jurisprudence  of  that  country.    Even 
after  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  dethrone  the  Nawab 
aud  to  extirpate  the  English,  the  only  plea  the  Mawab  ever 
makes  is  his  right  under  the  Mohammedan  taw  >  and,  the 
truth  is,  he  appears  never  to  have  heard  any  other  reason. 
And  I  pledge  myself  to  make  it  appear  to  your  Lordships, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  be,  niat,  till  tbe  moment  of 
ThsNK-      seizing  the  palace,  the  Nawab  not  only  does  not  appear  tlien 
TMccoFi^  to  have  heard  of  tlie  rebellion,  but  it  appears  he  never  heard 
Kbdifol^    of  it  at  all ;  that  tiiis   extraordinary   rebelUon,  which  was 
ae^iut  him.  as  notorious  as  the  rebellion  of  1745  in  London,  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  these  two  persons — from  the  Begums 
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who  plotted  it  and  tLe  Nawab  who  wae  to  be  the  victim  sJdk'Itss. 
of  it  ~ 

The  eKiBtence  of  this  was  not  the  secret,  but  tiie  notoriety 
of  it  was  the  secret  The  Nawab  never  once  heard  of  it. 
It  was  a  rebellion  which  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
no  human  creature  but  those  who  planned  it.  It  was  a 
rebellion  wbich,  according  to  Mr.  Middleton's  expression,  no 
man,  either  horse  or  foot,  ever  marched  to  quell.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  the  only  man  who  took  the  field  against  it  The 
force  around,  agunst  whom  it  was  raised,  instantly  withdrew 
to  give  it  elbow  room  ;  and  then  it  was  a  rebellion  which 
perversely  ^owed  itself  in  acts  of  hospitality  to  the  Nawab 
whom  it  was  to  dethrone,  and  to  tbe  English  whom  it  was 
to  extirpate.  It  was  a  rebellion  plotted  by  two  feeble  old 
women,  headed  by  two  eunuclu  and  suppressed  by  an 
affidavit 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  do  trust  that,  however  the  Counsel 
may  support  their  case  by  accusation  against  these  women, — 
I  do  trust  (after  repeating  i^in  that  I  regret  to  have  taken 
up  any  part  of  your  Lordships'  time  upon  the  subject)  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Nawab's  right  under  the 
Mohammedan  law ;  because  I  am  confident  that,  if  that 
argument  is  attempted  to  he  maintained,  your  Ix)rdshipa 
will  treat  it  with  feelings  of  indignation,  whi^  can  be  of  no 
other  advantage  to  the  defend^t  than  [>crhaps  their  pre- 
ventuig  your  Ustening  ta  the  arguments  of  the  Counsel  upon 
such  a  subject 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  it  occurs  to  mc  fi^'^SYSS^ 
I  ought  to  men{jon  to  your  Lordships,  upon  the  subject  of  ton'respect- 
this  <H:iginal  property,  which  is  a  very  curious  evidence  dUi^it 
given    by    Mr.   Middleton : — your   Lordships   will   always  {^"JJ^ir 
recollect,  not  given  with  any  great  decision  or  in  a  very  sureabjthe 
peremptory  manner — but  still  it  is  as  strong  testimony,  I 
believe,  as  any  we  have  got  of  that  gentleman's.     Mr,  Mid- 
dletiMi  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Nawab  while  he 
attended  him  in  the  Rohilla  country.     He  sent  a  Mr.  Grrady, 
who   is,   I   understand,  a  gentleman  unfortunately .  in  bad 
health.     And  tlie  purpose  of  that  extraordinary  and  uncom- 
mon measure  whidi  was  proposed,  of  examining  Mr.  Grady, 
was  to  thb  important  object— to  prove  the  prt^rty  of  these 
treasures  to  luve  been  in  the  Nawab :  for  Mr.  Grady  was 
the  gentleman  whwi  Mr.  Middleton  sent  from  the  Kohilla 
country  with  a  draught  upon  these  treasures.     I  woulil  have 
admitted  to  the  Counsel  at  once  that,  while  Suja-ud-Dowla 
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3JITIIB1788.  was  alive,  for  what  I  know  he  might  have  drawn  tor  this 
treasure.  The  aflTection  the  Begum  had  shown  to  him — 
that  she  considered  them  as  his  property  whenever  in  dis- 
tress— is  admitted :  I  should  not  have  disputed  tliat.  But, 
bringing  Mr.  Middleton  instead  of  Mr.  Grady  for  their 
evidence,  the  Counsel  unluckily  destroyed  their  own  ar^- 
nients.  For  here  I  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Middleton's 
[memory],  in  the  course  of  those  accidental  calls  which  he 
makes  with  Major  Scott  (not  insinuating  and  seriously  that 
the  learned  Counsel  have  auy  concern  in  it),  played  him  an 
abominable  trick.  He  remembered  the  conclusion  that  the 
treasure  was  to  be  the  Nawab's,  but  unfortunately  he  re- 
membered the  fact,  too — which  is  not  a  common  case  with 
him ;  for  when  he  came  to  recite  the  transaction — "  The 
Nabob,"  says  he,  "  drew  a  draught  for  this  treasure.  He 
sent  it  by  Mr.  Grady."  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
they  would  not  pay  the  money.  "  Mr,  Grady  came  back. 
Then  the  Bow  Begum,  who  was  with  them,  she  drew."  What 
then  ?  "  Then  the  money  was  paid."  And  what  was  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Middleton's  mind  ? — Not  only  that  the 
treasures  must  be  the  property  of  the  Nawab,  but  that 
the  Begum  drew  as  if  they  were.  Upon  those  facts  he 
draws  that  conclusion  which  no  man  but  Mr.  Middleton,  I 
believe,  would  have  drawn : — 

"  I  take  it  for  Kraoted,"  says  he,  not  baving  seen  the  Begum's  draught, 
but  having  seen  the  Naireh's  drought, "  that  she  diew  upon  the  tieaeurea 
as  if  the;r  ^^^  ^b  property  of  the  Naboh,  who  when  he  drew  could  not 
obtwn  his  draught  to  be  answered."* 

My  Lords,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  upon  the  original 
The  trctttics  property  of  these  treasures  ;  but  come  now  to  tlie  treaties, 
ofiTTs.        Tirhich  I  shall  shortly  run  through,  of  1778. 

We  hear  no  more  of  any  transaction  either  between 
the  Begum  and  the  Nawab,  or  between  the  Begums  and 
Mr,  Hastings,  till  the  year  1778.  It  appears  that  they  have 
gone  on  with  the  same  credulity.  There  is  the  same  implicit 
confldenco  on  the  part  of  the  Begum,  and  the  same  ready 
protection  ou  the  part  of  our  government,  to  this  period. 
And  here  we  come  to  treat  of  another  treaty,  which  Was 
executed  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Middleton;  and  there- 
fore  your  Lordships,  I  believe,  will  be  aware  that  we  have 
not,  at  the  first  glance  of  it,  a  very  clear  account  of  this 
transaction.     Mr.  Middleton  appears  to  have  been  employed 
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in  four  negotUtJons in IitB  life-time— to  have  been  concerned' J'^s*'*'- 
in   four  treaties — and   he  forgets  whether  he  ever  aigne<l 
three  of  tliem  or  not.     However,  his  memory  mends  upon 
the  occasion,  and  at  last  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  plain  Btate 
of  tlie  facts  to  lay  before  your  Lordahips. 

I  will  read  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hastings'  Defence  before  D«nw  iiy 
your  Lordships.     Thie  I  suppose  Mr.  Hastings  will  at  least  la^or^i 
admit   to   contain   perfectly   his   own  aentimenta ;  though,  J,*"^^ 
perhaps,  I  am  a  little  wrong  in  that.     He  has  set  up  four 
Defences    already,   and   denied   them   one   after   anotlier ; 
possibly,  when  the  Counsel  come  to  speak,  they  will  deny 
even   this   Defence   before   your  Lordships.     If  propriety 
woidd  admit,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  are 
now  in  the  last  trench,  or  whether  they  will  set  up  a  fifth  ; 
and   whether,  when   Mr.  HaatJngH  comes  to  exercise  that 
privilege,  which  certainly  will  not  be  denied  him,  of  speak- 
mg  for  himself,  he  may  not  set  up  a  sixth.     But,  taking  for 
granted  that  till    denied  it   is  to  stand,  I  shall  read  this 
passage  from  it ;  he  admits ; — 

"Thatthe  elder  Begum  iraa  in  possession  of  c«rtaiuiaghire8  and  effects;  Dcni^br 
»nd  that  she,  in  of  about  the  year  17/3,  made  siieh  apiilieation  to  tlie  "^^fj^ 
Governor  General  and  Council,  through  the  then  Resident,  Nathaniel  mmronteo 
Middleton,  Esquire,  respecting  the  same,  as  in  the  said  second  Article  is  /^L^ 
set  forth ;  and  that  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  the  said  Warren  \S^\ng  bi-rn 
Hutinfis  being  the  Governor  General,   did  thereupon  direct  the  said^^e^tho 
Mr.  Middleton  to  make  such  representation  to  tho  Nabob  as  is  stated  "<''*™'P'"'- 
ia  the  said  Article,     And  the  sud  Warren  Hastings  does  not  know  or 
believe  that  any  other  inteTferences,  power  or  authorities,  were  made, 
ffiven,  granted  or  confirmed,  by  the  said  Governor  General  and  the  said 
CoDncil,  for  tfac  purpose  aforesaid  :  and  he  denies  that  any  guarantee  of 
the  British  nation,  or  any  guarantee  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  was  by  the 
Rcsidert,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  ever  pledged 
to  the  said  elder  D^^ra  for  her  protection."* 

My  Lords,  I  am  at  issue  with  tlie  Counsel  upon  that  fact,  tiib  rvt  of 
I  assert  that  a  guarantee  to  the  elder  Begum  under  his  toe  ^^pd. 
authority  was  given,  and  that  the  British  failJi  waspledgetl 
to  her.  I  know  why  they  fight  this  business.  They  arc 
aware  that,  when  we  establish  this  treaty,  when  we  esta- 
blish thia  guarantee,  we  establish  a  cl^m  on  the  part  of  the 
women  in  the  Khurd  Mahal  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  and  that  we  do  in  fact  make  Mr.  Hastings 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  cruelties,  for  all  the  famine, 
for  all  the   eliocking  misery,  which    these    poor   wretches 
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sitrniTsa.  suffered :  who,  he  tella  you  in  his  second  Defence,  were 
low  creatures ;  as  if  that  was  a  good  reaaon  for  a  high-minded 
man  to  starve  them.  We  shall  bring  it  home  to  him,  that 
he  is  as  much  responsible  for  them  as  if  he  had  himself  stood 
sentinel  at  the  gate,  uad  torn  the  morsel  of  bread  &om  the 
children's  moutha  We  shall  brine  it  home  to  him  tliat  he, 
and  he  alone,  on  the  account  of  tms  pledged  f^th,  is  and 
must  bo  responsible. 

M/ Lords,  we  find  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1778,  writes  to  the  Board,  and  informs  them  of  the  intention 
of  the  mother  of  the  late  Wazir,  that  is,  the  elder  Begum, 
Efforts  of     to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    He  tells  them  that,  in 
t^dh^lufo   1778(?)he  had  promised  the  Nawabto  use  liia  endeavours  to 
rnn^^it    influence  the  Begum  to  relinquish  a  design  which,  from  her 
gjj^  'o    age  and  infirmities,  she  cannot  enter  upon  with  any  proba- 
bility of  accomplishing  it.     This  is  not  a  flattering  speech  to 
the  lady,  but  what  tie  tella  as   his  own  judgment  to  the 
Council     She  was  then,   I   believe,   between   eighty   and 
ninety ;  and  it  was  four  years  afterwards  when  that  martial 
spirit  seized  her  which  made  her  determine  to  extirpate  the 
English    nation    and    dethrone   lier   grandson.       Ilowever, 
Mr.  Middleton  did  not  see  all  these  great  qualities  in  her  at 
that  time,  for  he  thouglit  she  had  no  chance  to  live  to  the  end 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.   Then  comes  on  account  of  hia  visit 
to  bet.     He  represents  her  inability,  fi-om  her  age  and  infir- 
mities (very  true  though   not  very  polite  perhaps)  to  en- 
counter tliese  difficulties,  and,  nbovc  aJl, 

"the  misfortune  and  irTet)ie^■a])1e  loss  which  her  withdrawing  herself 
from  these  provincea  would  lie  to  her  deceased  son's  numerous  ntmily." 

Though,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  Mr.  Middleton  lost 
all  recollection  of  any  such,  and  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  first 
Defence  admits  they  were  numerous ;  in  his  second  Defence 
he  says  they  were  low  bom;  and  in  his  third  Defence  he 
melts  them  down,  and  doubts  whether  there  were  any 
family  or  children  at  alL  And  well  he  nught  if  he  spoke  of 
the  present  time,  after  his  transactions  futd  behaviour  to 
them ;  he  might  well  doubt  of  their  existence — 
"  which  in  its  present  infant  stete  required  that  tender  oare  and  attention 
she  alone,  from  her  known  wisdom  gnd  experience  and  concern  for  th^ 
welfare,  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  them.  She  observed  that  her 
present  purpose  wu  not  of  modem  invention,  but  had  been  her  deter- 
mined oy«:4  for   many  years  past,  even  before  the  death  of  the  late 


Vizier.  She  had  it  in  contemplation  and  was  irrevocablf  bent  upon 
putting  it  into  execution  threa  years  ago,  had  she  not  been  pievented  bj 
the  sickness  and  death  of  her  son;   mat,  since  that  unfortunate  event 
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her  mind  hod  been  constuitly  directed  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  3  Jnn  ins. 
young  fonilf,  which  she  thought  she  could  not  with  propriety  leave,       — 
nntdl  they  were  in  aome  measure  in  s  situation  to  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world." 

Your  Lordehipe  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  ia  a  part 
of  the  charge  ogainat  these  persecuted  women,  not  merely 
that  they  engaged  in  rebellious  practices  at  the  time  of  Cheyt 
Sing's  insurrection,  but  that  they  were  always  actuated  by 
an  uniform  hatred  to  the  English  nation — that  they  inva- 
riably took  advantage  of  our  Rubles,  and  had,  by  various 
repeated  instances  of  hostility,  provoked  that  resentment 
which  afterwards  fell  upon  them.  Here  your  Lordships 
find  Mr.  Middleton,  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
dissuading  this  woman,  who  is  represented  as  the  worst  of 
the  two  and  who  always  influenced  the  conduct  of  her 
daughter, — you  find  Mr.  Middleton  dissuading  her  from 
leaving  the  country.  He  then  recapitulates  her  com- 
pliunta: — 

de  no  suitable  proi'ision  fdr  the  late  Oompl»inl« 
vat  Fyzftbad;    that  the  education  of  ^J^',^, 
the   children   had    been   totallv   neglected   and   their   situation   wholly  theNawab. 
UDattendedto;  that  the  Naboh  Buffered  hU  favourites  to  iDfringe  her 
rights,  to  insult  his  relations  and  the  ancient  dependants  of  the  family ; 
and,  so  far  from  affordiiu;  het  any  address  in  any  of  her  complfunta 
against  these  people,  she  nad  reason  to  helieve  he  had  connived  at  and 
secretly  encoureged  such  conduct. 

"These  causes  (^complaint,  although  they  were  not  the  origin  oF  her 
present  design,  she  confessed  had  induced  her  to  fix  an  earlier  period  for 
tec  departure  than  she  should  have  otherwise  done;  but  she  would 
consent,  at  my  entreaty,  to  remain  two  or  three  months  loneer  at 
Fyzabad,  if  I  would  engage  on  my  part  that  she  should  not  be  subject  to 
su<^  insults  and  mortifications  as  she  had  heretofore  experienced,  and 
that  I  would  heartily  unite  with  her  and  the  young  Begum  in  settUng 
the  Nabob's  domestic  affairs  in  a  firm  and  permuient  manner,  and  fixing 
a  certain  provision  for  the  support  of  the  women  and  children  of  her 
deceased  son  and  her  own  relations,  so  that  the  honour  and  credit  of  her 
family  might  be  preserved  ini'iolate," 

After  stating  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Middleton  con- 
cludes with  an  observation  of  his  own,  by  saying, — 

"  I  think  it  necessair  to  assure  the  Honourable  Board  that,  as  for  as  i^^"?^' 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  learn,  1  think  the  Begum's  claims  are  very  mode-  MIddtoton 
rate  and  just,  and  such  as  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  the  Nabob  ot  the  re- 
cannot  in  decency  refuse."*  a!^Be^mK 

He  had  an  opportunity  here  of  knowing  personally  the  the  com- 
neglect  of  this  family ;  that  they  had  none  of  those  regular  ^*"^' 

•  Printed  in  the  "SBnntesof  theE»idence,"  p.  455. 
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19.  asugomente  vltich  the  Counsel  had  been  eodeaTouring  to 
establish  from  persons  who  could  know  nothing  but  from 
report ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  the  bounty  of  the  Begum 
for  a  maintenance ;  and  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  her,  it  wns 
necessary  to  guarantee  a  provision  for  ,tliose  women  and 
those  children.  This  he  writes  upon  the  25th  of  January. 
Upon  the  27th  he  writes  again — and  the  Counsel,  if  they 
wish  to  be  convinced,  I  was  going  to  say— but  I  would  have 
them  attend  literally  to  the  pumort  of  those  two  letters,  I 
mean  the  letters  of  the  25th  niia  the  27th  January.  In  the 
letter  of  the  27th  he  says,— 

"  I  now  do  rojself  the  pleasure  to  tannxA  joa  &  tmnalation  of  % 
writing  she  had  preaented  to  me,  contuning  her  several  requisitions  uid 
claima,  which  she  expects  shall  be  complied  with  and  guaranteed  to  her 
by  the  Company;  so  that  it  m»y  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Nabob  at 
bia  pleasure  to  annul  any  of  the  conditions  or  deviate  from  any  of  the 
pronuons  therdn  specified." 

Then  Mr.  Middleton  adds — ■ 

"  That  the  Honourable  Board  ma;  be  clenrly  informed  of  tbe  nature 
and  propriety  of  tbe  Begum's  expectation*,  I  have  sutgoined  short  ex- 
planatory otraen'atioiu  to  each  sepiitttc  article ;   and,  if  the  Honourable 

Board  shall  be  pleased  to  consider  tiiem  after  in  the  Ught  it  appears  to 
me,  I  hope  to  he  favoured  ndth  their  i>ennission  to  sanctify  the  agree- 
ment in  the  manner  the  Begum  requires  in  my  pubUc  character.  I  nave 
referred  the  sulyect  to  the  Nabob  for  his  coDiideiation  and  approval ; 
but  I  have  little  expectation  that  he  will  of  his  own  accord  acquiesce  in 
the  Begum's  jiropositions,  however  moderate  and  reasonable  they  may 
appear ;  and  if  he  should,  his  assent  alone,  without  the  ratification  and 
guarantee  of  the  Engliah,  will  not  be  accepted  as  any  kind  of  security 
by  the  Begum.  If,  however,  bis  Excellency  approves  of  these  proposi- 
tiona,  and  gives  them  the  sanction  of  his  signature,  I  apprehend  there 
will  be  no  impropriety  in  my  becoming  a  surety  for  their  performance; 
in  which  case  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Honourable  Board  will  not 
he  necessary," 

Now  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  here  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton transmits  two  propositlona  to  the  Board — one  that, 
if  he  should  find  the  Kawab  inclined  to  agree  to  the  rea- 
sonable terms  proposed  by  the  Begum,  then  he  appre* 
bends  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  his  becoming  guarantee ; 
but,  not  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nawab  would  so 
consent,  then  be  applies  for  another  kind  of  authority,  which 
follows — 

"  But  if  on  the  contrary  he  should  Kfiise  his  concnirence,  I  beg  Icftve 
with  humble  submission  to  suggest  the  necesmty  of  an  immediate 
exertion  of  their  influence,  to  secure  the  Begum  whatever  they  may  be 
pleased  to  consider  her  undisputed  rights,  when  I  doubt  not  \  should 
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be  able  to  pnvul  upon  hn  to  relinquish  ha  dengn  of  a  pilgrinuge  to  S  Mum  ires. 
KoriiullA  aJtogetlur."*  ^~ 

Mr.  MiddletOD  writes  on   tho  27th  of  January,   haviw 
referred   the  propositions  of  the   Begnm   to  the   Nawah^ 
conmderation.     And  now  I  wish  it  to  be  attended  to  that, 
before  the  Board  answer  this  letter,  they  take  into  coaside' 
ration  another  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton,  in  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  liud  these  propositions  before  the  Board,  and,  as 
he  expected,  he  found  the  Nawab  averse  to  enter  into  any 
treaty.     Mr.  Middleton  encloses  in  this  letter  of  the  27th  of 
January  a  paper  transmitted  by  the  elder  Begum,  with  his 
remarks   upon   itf     One  of  the  articlee  contained  in  that  Dnundior 
paper  a — "That  separate  and  sufBcient  Jaydads  be  ^venftn'^rnXn 
for  the  support  of  the  Khourd  Mhal"— the  Khurd  Mahal  SaifcE 
remember— 

"  ud  mj  late  waa's  children,  suitable  to  theit  nnlc  and  situation  ;  and 
that,  when  the  children  anire  at  ages  of  maturitr,  I  be  permitted  to 
enter  int«  treaties  of  marriaf^e  for  them,  BRreeable  to  my  own  judg- 
ment and  djscretioa ;  and  that  a  anitable  allowance  be  made  for  the 
expenses  whidi  may  be  incuired  on  the  occauon.  That  the  daughters 
who  hare  been  contracted  maj  be  sent  to  tlieii  intended  buabauds,  or 
the  hosbandt  sent  for  to  reccJTe  them." 

Mr.  Middleton  upon  this  remarks: — 

"  An  allowanoe  of  12,800  rupees  per  month  has  been  established  for 
the  women  of  the  Khourd  Mhal  and  the  late  Nabob's  children,  which 
will  be  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  children  and  such  of  the  women 
as  from  their  connexion  wiw  the  Nabob  are  entitled  to  a  maintenance; 
the  rest  the  B^fum  has  consented  to  release  from  their  confinement." 

"  Thirdly ;  that  for  the  support  of  the  family  and  dependants  of  the 
Nabob  Safder  Jung,  m;  late  nusband,  who  an  alLaUied  to  me,  the  same 
allowances  be  now  made  that  were  fixed  in  the  lifetime  of  Sbujah-nl- 
Dowlah." 

"  Remark,— The  allowance  made  by  the  late  Viiier  tor  his  father's  S^Jdb— 
connexions  and  dependants  was  about  17,000  rupees  pa  month,  eiclu-  AUovanos 
aire  of  the  Begum  b  own  jaghire."  nfl^'*** 

Here  he  admits  that  the  Brum's  own  jagir  was  a  part  of  ^J,*^^ 
the  maintennnce  and  a  part  of  the  dependence  of  the  Khard 
M^l:— 

"  This  allowance  has  been  withheld  from  the  period  of  Sqjab-ul- 
Dowlah'i  death,  and  been  disbursed  from  the  Bq^um  s  private  purse." 

After  making  other  observatioiiB  upon  her  request — to 
the  moderation  and  justice  of  which  he  bears  general  testi- 
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gjEiniTaa.nionT — he  concludes,  waiting  for  an  anawer  to  this  letter 

from  the  Board     However,  upon    a  communication   nfter- 

wards  with  the  Nawab,  he  writes  again  to  the  Boanil  on 

the  2d  of  February,  before    they  could  have  received  the 

first  letter : — 

DjjL,_i  -•         "  1  un  sorry  to  acquaint  the  Honoumble  Board  that  I  have  not  been 

tbaNantb    BQCcessfiil  in  my  applications  to  the  Nabob  in  behalf  of  the  Begum. 

*o  mike        He  has  po^tivelf  refused  to  come  to  any  immediate  determination  upon 

Sl^ttra^     *°y  <*"s  "f  "^®  several  points  I  have  submitted  to  him,  answering  me 

BsKum.         only,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  visit  Fjzabad  on  his 

return  from  his  hunting  party,  when  he  will  request  my  petBonal  aaaist- 

ancB  in  Bccommodating  all  matters  of  dispute  between  him  and  the 

Begums.     In  the  meantime,  he  inbeats  me  to  take  every  means  in  my 

power  to  prevail  upon  the  old   Begum  to  suspend  the  execution  of  her 

purpose,  until  he  shall  have  had  an  interview  with  ber ;    and,  to  aceom- 

Elish  this  obgeet,  he  even  authonzes  me  to  make  her  such  asaurances,  on 
is  and  my  own  behalf,  as  in  my  judgment  shall  seem  reaaooable  and 
just.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  remark  upon  the  ambi^ty  of  this  reply 
or  the  indefinite  terms  in  which  his  authority  to  me  is  conceived.  The 
Begum's  requisitions  were  laid  before  him  in  the  form  I  tecdved  them, 
clearly  and  specifically  noticed ;  so  that  it  required  only  that  he  ihould 
hate  given  his  sentiments  upon  them  and  have  informed  me  how  tar  be 
wished  me  to  engage  his  confidence.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  contents 
himself  with  desiring  me  to  use  every  condliating  argument  I  can  irith 
the  Begum,  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  iniile  be  denies  me  the 
only  means  by  which  he  knew  it  could  be  mected,  ind  by  his  conduct  in 
fact  strengthens  and  conflmia  her  resolutions,"  * 

Now  here  your  Lordships  will  perceive  that  the  Begum 

determined  to  leave  Fyzaoad  and   go  upon  a   pilgrimage, 

unless    she    had   the    guarantee   of    the    Company  ;   that 

Mr.  Middleton  was  aware  of  this  and  admitted  it ;    that  she 

includes  in  the  proposition  for  her  own  treaty  the  care  of  tlie 

Khurd  Mahal ;  that  this  was  hud  before  the  Nawab,  and,  as 

Mr.  Middleton  admits,  the  Nawab  refused  to  enter  into  the 

treaty.      These    papers,   cont^ning    her   propositions    and 

Mr.  Middleton 's  remarks,  the  Board  proceed  to  take  into  con- 

sideration  upon  the  23d  of  March.      And   now  cornea  tJlie 

letter  which  the   Counsel  have    laid  so  much  stress  upon, 

which  was  ordered  to  be  written  upon  that  day's  consul- 

i-ctteroroiD  tation.     They  say — "  We  have  duly  considered  your  lettetB 

ti?"""w«t   ^f  t''e  25th  and  27th  of  January,  the  2d  and  3d  of  T'ebru- 

oftheBc-     ary."     The  first  letter  states  the  complaints  of  the  Begums. 

mindi. .     The  second  letter  contains  Mr,  Middleton 's  two  propositions 

— your  Lordships  recollect.     The   first  was   a  proposition 

that  he  should  enter  into  a  guarantee  for  the  Begums ;    the 

*  looted  Id  the  "  Minates  of  the  Bridniec,"  p.  4(9. 
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second  propoataon  woa,  thst^  if  he  found  the  Kawab  diBin-"<'''V**- 
clined  to  Urat,  he  should  exert  hii  influence  and  compel  him 
to  grant  a  eecurity  to  hia  grandmother.  The  letter  of  the 
2d  of  Fehmary  contains  an  account  that  the  Nawab  did 
leftue  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  bo  that  the  Board  had  that 
ftot  before  them : — 

"  We  can  have  do  tight  to  interfere  betiveeen  the  Vixier  and  his 
relations  on  sut^ects  for  the  redress  of  any  grievuices  which  thsj*  may 
susuun  iVom  him,  except  hj  remonatraace,  or,  in  etiea  that  we  thul 
deem  of  a  nature  «o  gross  and  enormous  as  to  cast  a  reproaeh  on  the 
Company  and  to  involve  and  affect  the  dif^nitj  of  &e  British  name,  by 
withorawing  ourselves  from  such  a  dishonourable  connexion.  We  must 
tiHietbre  draline  giving  you  authority  at  piesent"— 

— authority  for  what  ?  to  eater  into  the  guarantee  ?  No,  for 
Mr.  Middleton  had  told  them  that  wob  nearly  out  of  the 
qaeetion>  for  that  the  Nawah  had  refused  the  treaty, — 

"  We  decline  giving  yon  authori^  to  insist  on  the  Nabob's  immediate 
Kstttntion  of  the  propertr  dumea  by  the  fitniilj  '>f  the  old  Begum  and 
t^  the  &niily  of  Nabob  Sneir  Jung,  deceased." 

That  is  what  they  decline  giviug  him  authority  to 
do.  Says  Mr.  Middleton  —  "I  see  no  objection  to  my 
becoming  guarantee"  —  afterwards  informiog  them  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  treaty  being  entered  into— 
"  but,  if  he  doee  refuse  it,  then  suffer  me  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  second  proposition."  They  say — "No;  we 
can  have  no  right  to  do  that ; 

"  but  as  we  ^iprave  of  the  means  you  have  taken  to  condliate  the 
differences  that  have  arisen  irom  the  farmer  and  dissuade  the  Nabob 
fkim  the  act  of  oppression  which  he  intended  to  commit  on  the  estate  of 
the  latter,  we  desire  you  will  repeat  your  remonsttances  to  the  Vitier  on 
both  these  points  in  the  name  of  this  government,  representing  to  him 
the  consequences  of  such  au  arbitrary  proceeding.  If  he  shall  persist  in 
his  refusal" — 

tint  is,  persist  in  a  refusal  to  enter  into  this  treaty  which 
Mt.  Middleton  had  informed  them  he  was  applying  for — "  if 
he  shall  persist  in  his  refusal  after  this,  to  agree  to  any 
reasonable  terms" — are  the  words  of  the  letter;  admitting 
clearly  that,  if  he  did  not  persist  in  it,  they  gave  their 
oonseut — they  made  nookgeotjon  whatever  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
and  justified  his  supposition  that  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  becoming  guarantee  for  the  Begums  if  the  Nawab 
wold  not  be  brmi^t  to  do  it^ — ' 

"  Yon  are  to  take  no  fiirther  steps  till  jou  have  adrised  us  thenof  and 
of  every  <3rcninst»kGe.kttending  it." 

K  S  2 
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)  Jim  ins.  That  is,  we  will  not  give  you  that  aheroative  you  applied 
for,  upon  the  Nawaba  refusiug  to  enter  into  the  ti^oi^. 
That  we  don't  think  ouneWee  justified  in  doing.  We 
ai^rove  the  means  you  take  to  conciliate  the  differences — 
wUoh  means  are  stated  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  be  the 
ffoarantee  of  the  British  government  alone,  withoat  which 
the  B^um  would  not  remain  in  ti^te  Nawah's  territoriee. 
Having  stated  that,  they  say — and  I  will  quote  the  paasagQ 
the  Counsel  wished  to  be  added — 

"  Hsving  giTCD  tlie  old  Begum  such  %  proof  of  our  desire  to  kssist  ber 
■ad  to  oDtain  Kcurity  for  na  in  her  present  situfttion  " — 
if  seoority  could  be  obtained  for  her,  when  Mr.  Middleton 
expressly  states  she  won't  remain  an  hour  in  the  Nawab's 
dominions  upon  his  word ;  that  it  would  not  form  anything  like 
securityi without  the  fiuth  and  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment being  pledged — upon  this  they  say —  "  We  agree  to  the 
measures  you  have  taken ;  we  approve  of  them ;  but,  if  the 
Nabob  refuses  reasonable  terms,  we  cannot  agree  to  a  forcible 
interference ;"  and  tJiey  say — "  We  hope  she  will  not  leave 
the  Nabob's  dominions."  Then  they  add—"  With  respect 
to  the  Bow  Begum,  her  grievance  comes  before  us  on  a 
very  different  tooting."  True,  she  had  a  guarantee  (for 
Mr.  Hasting's  ailment  in  1775  was  that  she  had  a  guanmtee). 
Here  he  says,  "  We  are  pledged  to  her,  she  has  our  gua- 
rantee."    And  here  they  say : — 

"  We  hftve  a  right  to  interfere ;  we  therefore  empower  and  direct  you 
to  afford  your  support  and  protection  to  her  in  the  due  mainteuftnce  of 
kU  the  lights  she  possesses,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  executed  hetweea  her 


and  her  bod,  tmaer  the  f^arantee  of  the  Company,  and  against  every 
attempt  that  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  maoe  to  in&inge  them.  At 
the  urns  time,  we  recommend  the  mateet  delicacy  to  jaa  in  every  case 
of  this  nature.  We  denre  you  wiU  act  with  firmness  and  resolution, 
and  as  ^  as  you  can  with  effect.''* 

f  Now  will  the  Counsel  pretend  that  that  just  and  proper 
distinction  which  was  made  enfeebles  any  part  of  the  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  authority  given  in  the  former  part 
of  the  letter  ?  Eat  when  I  estabUsh  this,  which  I  tliinK  u 
dearly  made  out,  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  issue  I  have 
joined  with  the  Counsel  upon  the  subject.  For  if  this  letter 
was  written  with  a  frivolous  and  prevaricating  spirit — which 
when  I  see  the  name  at  the  bottom  I  am  r^y  to  admit — 
yet  I  will  show  to  your  Lordstups  that  there  is  afterwards 

■  FrialediDthe  "MfanitMorttwETideMe,"  p.UO. 
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distinct  autliority  and  eanctioiL  givea  to  the  treaty  bo  ex&-  *  Ivn  in8. 
coted. 

Here  is  one  circutoBtance  which  ehould  seem  a  pretty  Prarviaf 
reaBOnable  proof  that  Mr.  Middletoa  did  understand  this  S^dlston 
to  he  an  authority,  that  is,  that  he  id  aign  the  treaty.  jJ^.'^K? 
Mr.  Middieton  at  first  does  not  recollect  at  all  his  having  ins  the 
executed  this  treaty,  and  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
two  papers  that  are  shown  to  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  However,  afierwarde,  when  he  vas  suffered  to 
look  at  the  books  and  to  reft-eah  lus  memoir,  he  comes  and 
says — "I  think  I  must  have  signed  it."  He  is  still  sure, 
however,  that  lie  had  no  direct  authority  from  the  Board  to 
sign  it;  but  yet  he  is  etill  equally  sure  that  if  he  signed  it 
he  would  not  have  signed  it  without  an  authority  ;  for  that 
is  the  evidence  also.  Your  Lordahips  will  recollect  a  food 
deal  of  puzzled  examination  upon  this  subject  When  he  is 
first  shown  these  two  treaties  he  conceives  that  he  did  sign 
that  part  of  ^e  treaty  for  which  his  name  is  put,  which  is 
an  engagement  to  procure  a  treaty  from  the  Nawab — "  Copy 
of  an  agreement,  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  Mr.  Mia- 
dleton,  to  all  the  particulars  of  which  he  engages  to  procure 
a  treaty  from  the  N'abob  Aaoph-ul-Dowlah  after  his  arrival, 
and  that  he  will  also  sign  it  as  follows."*  S^s  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton — "I  think  I  ugned  that  paper,  but  the  Kabob  never 
signed  his  part"  Why,  we  see  the  Aawab's  part  of  the  treaty 
is  delivered  also  to  Mr.  Purling,  as  a  thing  admitted  by  him, 
and  admitted  to  be  executed.  "  Yes,"  sayshe,  "hut  I  think  it 
was  only  a  draft  or  copy  of  that  ^reement  which  the  Nabob 
was  to  sign,  I  drew  an  engagement  myself  to  procure  for  the 
Begum  a  treaty  upon  certun  articles,  and  then  subjoined  to 
that  engagement  of  mine  a  copy  of  the  draught  which  the 
Nabob  was  to  sign  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  eng^ement" 
That  does  not  seem  a  probable  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  is  dgning  an  engagement  of  his  own  in  which  he 
specifies  every  article  the  Begum  treats  for.  It  is  not  very 
probable,  but  it  is  po8»bte.  But,  when  we  come  to  look 
mto  it,  it  is  not  only  not  probable  but  absolutely  impoeuble ; 
because,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  Nawab's  part  of  the 
treaty,  there  are  great,  essential,  departures  from  the 
conditions  Mr.  Middleton  engaged  to  procure  for  the  Bow 
B^^m — less  is  given  than  ne  engaged  to  procure.  There 
was  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Middleton  that  the 

*  The  agreoneBt  li  prinlei  in  the  "HinolcKtf  the  ErideiNe,'  p.  451. 
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Jtm  I7S8.  Nawab  should  pay  115,000  rapees  od  a  certain  aooount 
The  Nawab's  agreement  is — "  I  naye  paseed  a  bond  payable 
in  six  months  for  it"  Now  ia  it  possible  that  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ehould  write  a  draught,  and  at  the  top  the  manner  in 
which  the  agreement  waH  to  be  ezeouted,  and  then  at  tiie 
bottom  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Nawab?  There  ore  many  other  oircumetances  which  abow 
dearly — but  it  is  tedious  to  go  through  them — that  it 
oould  never  be  executed  aa  a  copy  of  a  draught ;  because, 
conversant  as  we  are  witii  the  extraordinary  frauds  whldt 
appear  in  this  business,  I  should  think  that  no  p«w>n, 
however  trained  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  could  be  gmlty  of  so  frontless  a  fraud  as  to  write 
down — **  I  engage  to  procure  the  execution  of  this  treaty" — 
and  then  to  alter  the  treaty  ftom  the  engagement,  to  procure 
less  than  he  covenanted  at  the  top  of  the  paper  to  procure — 
I  think  the  thing  itself  does  not  require  any  further  argu- 
ment to  prove  it. 
Aittdcain  I  will  mention  here  the  article  which  is  the  pinching 
KTM^'to  V»^  of  this  whole  busineea,  and  which  has  caused  so  mudi 
^^^  dispute  upon  the  subject  before  your  LordaMpa.  Mr.  Mld- 
infi}.  dleton  ene^es  that  the  festivtds  (shaddee)  and  marriages 

of  the  children  of  the  late  Nawab,  Suja-ud-DowIa,  s^l 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Begum.  Whenever  she  thinks 
proper  she  shall  many  them ;  and,  if  the  Becura  shall  go, 
she  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint  and  settle  their 
marri^es ;  and  whatever  money  shiul  he  necessary  for  these 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Nawab. 

The  Nawab'e  engagement  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  B^um,  mj  grandmother,  shall  have  the  authority  in  all 
festivals,  and  in  the  marriBges  of  the  children  of  the  late  Nabob,  Sujah- 
vI-Dowl^,  end,  with  the  consent  of  mj  mother  and  mjeellF,  iliHil 
Hfpilate  them;   eicepling  in  the  fcativ^  (abaddee)  the  authixit)'  is 

The  seveath  article  in  Mr.  Middleton's  eugi^ement  ie : — 

"  I  will  settle  with  the  Nabob  the  allowances  to  be  made  in  rsadf 
monejr  to  the  ladies  of  tlie  lenHAa,  and  others  specified  in  the  following 
account." 

That  is  his  undertaking  and  engagement  The  Kavrab 
eays : — 

"  I  do  agree  that  the  jagirs,  and  cninges,  and  montUf  allowinee  of 
the  officers  and  servants,  and  of  the  ^ies  of  the  leniiia,  and  of  tiiose 
Bpecufied  in  the  account  amieied,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  and  under  the 
management  and  authority  of  the  Bc^um ;  and  no  one  shall  oppose  or 
prevent  it.    This  I  will  punotu^ljr  obsem," 
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In  this  agreement   Mr.  Middleton  and  the  English  are  s  Jcvs  iisa, 
engaged;  therefore  here  the  future  protection  and  care  ofThap^teo- 
these  ladies  is  specifically  provided  for.      The  English  do  iJ^^"" 
become  solemn  guarantees,  and  are  pledged  for  the  mun-  f^f^*™* 
tenance  of  that  Khnrd  Mahal  and  of  that  zoaana,  provided  ioBiiita. 
we  can  establish  those  treaties  being  eigned.     The  treaty  dm  <«>is- 
having  no  date,  we  will  not  for  a  moment  or  two  attempt  hS  b«^. 
to  prove  exactly  the  time  of  his  signing  it;  leaving  it  upon 
Mr.  Middleton'a  reoolleotion  that,  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  from  the  Board,  he  must  have  signed  that  guarantee. 
The  date  is  wrong  in  the  printed  evidence ;  but  here  is  a 
letter  received  from  the  Bow  Begum  by  Mr.  Hastinga,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  returned  a  second 
time  to  Fyzabad,  and  that  here  was  another  and  a  new  treaty 
which   Mr.   Middleton   accurately   recollects   that  he    did 
execute.     Mr.  Middleton  writes    word    upon    the    14th   of 
September,  1778— your  Lordships'  will  recollect  that  at  the 
bennning  of  the  year  he  had  been  in  Fyzabad,  and  had 
had  this  negotiation  with  the  elder  Begum : — 

"The  gromag  ditFerences  behreea  the  Nabob  and  the  two  Beguma, 
which,  if  mifibred  to  continue,  miKbt  be  productive  of  ut  irrepuablc 
breacli,  and  ultimately  be  attendea  with  the  moat  unhappy  effects  to 
the  lata  Ni^b's  famiiv,  I  have  thought  it  the  duty  of  my  station 
to  endeavour  to  avert  tneae  consequences  by  a  timely  mediation.  'Tito 
Honourable  Board  have  alieady  been  minutely  infiirraed  of  the  several 
claims  of  the  two  Begums,  which,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  me  to 
be  founded  in  equhy;  and  the  Nabob,  though  formerly  averse  to  com- 
plying with  them,  ha>  of  late  manifested  bo  strong  a  desire  to  accommo- 
date these  differences,  and  restore  the  mutual  Kood  understanding  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  him  and  the  two  Begums,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  he  would  willingly  give  up  many  points  which  he  has  hitherto 
refused,  to  effect  this  object.  I  have  therefore,  nt  his  ExeeUenoy's  urgent 
solicitations,  undertaken  a  visit  to  F^zahad,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  remove  those  ill  impressions  which  have  naturally  ansen  from 
mutual  iojuries,  and  adjust  the  pAliminaries  of  a  penonal  interview, 
which  boU)  paitiet  appear  equally  desirous  should  take  place.  This 
done,  the  Nabob  has  given  me  his  solemn  nrcmise  that  he  will  imme- 
diately join  me  at  Fyzabad ;  and  I  entertain  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions that  it  will  prove  the  means  of  removing  those  violent  prejudices 
and  dis^^nsta  which  have  so  long  preiwled,  to  the  destmctun  of  almost 
every  kmd  of  intercourse  and  connexion  between  tbem,  I  shall  duly 
inform  the  Honourable  Board  of  the  result  of  my  proceedings  it 
Fyiabad,  and  take  no  part  officially  in  any  accommodation  or  fresh 
agreements  which  may  take  place  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Beguras, 
without  thnr  [wevious  sanction  and  concurrence."* 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  September.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Middleton  did  proceed  to  Fyzabad.     We  find, 

■  Prated  iptbs  "  UliguM  of  the  Evidence,"  p,  SIS, 
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a  Jmn  1TI&.  from  a  letter  of  the  Begam's,  that  he  did  reooncUe  theu 

differences ;  that  a  Dew  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the 

Bow  Begum,  the  mother,  your  LordshipB  recollect,  now  of 

Asoff-ud-Dowla ;  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  executing 

this  treaty ;  that  Mr.  Middleton  rode  after  the  Nawab,  and 

Acknow-      procured  the  treaty  to  be  altered  aa  she  pleased,     Mr.  Uid- 

^^ddie-   dleton  is  asked  whether  he  recollects  the  ngniag  tlus  treaty : 

tSn^ug"     *"^  ^^^  comes  a  moBt  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible 

^^«  the    answer  of  Mr.  Middleton's ;  for  he  is  asked,  "  Did  yon  sign 

^sdof      that  treaty"? — he  answers  directly,  "I  did?"     lam  sure 

""■     every  person  shared  in  the  aetooishment   to  find  a  direct 

recollection  of  a  fact  explicitly  avowed  by  Mr.  Middleton : 

but  he  had  consulted  his  books,  and  found  this  treaty  clearly 

admitted  to  be  signed,  and  he  explicitly  admitted  it  to  be 

signed  by  him.     We  will  look  for  a  moment  at  the  terms  of 

this  treaty     This  treaty  is  dated  the  3d  of  October,  1778, 

to  which  Mr,  Middleton  affixed  his  seal  :• — 

"  His  HiffhncM  ahall  Euthfiilly  perfbrm  all  the  aitide*  of  the  foDowing 
trefttf,  whiui  he  hu  entered  into  with  her  HiahncM  the  B^um.    Hia 
Englidh  Chiefs  and  m^lf  are  gukTSntee*  for  tne  due  performuice  of  it. 
Hii  HigbnGBB  shall" 
^-observe  this — 

''mthont  &il  diKharKe  the  tuncawi  of  the  small  mhals  (the  lesser  lanana 
and  the  Khurd  Mshal),  and  shall  fix  and  pay  a  suitable  allowance  tar 
the  supprat  of  the  ohlldren  of  the  late  blessed  Nabob." 


hgkimurf      Now,  my  Lords,  you  will  perceive  there  are  other  artides 

the  tMn     in  this  treaty  which  relate  to  the  elder  Betrum, — 

telnedin  "Her  Higfanets  the  superior  Begum" — the  Viwer's  grandmother — 

tbe  traMf.    „  ^j  ^^  Highness  the  ViEier's  rotrther  shsU,  with  the  approbation  of 

his  Highness,  contract  slliancei  for  the  marriages   of  the  sons  and 

daughten  of  the  late  blessed  Nabob,  with  whomsoever  they  judge 

proper." 

Your  Lordships  will  perceive  that  there  is  as  much 
stipulated  almost  with  respect  to  the  superior  Begum, 
as  she  is  called  in  this  treaty,  as  there  is  with  respect 
to  the  Bow  Begum.  Therefore,  when  we  are  at  issue  as 
to  the  fact  of  Ur.  Hastings'  denial  that  he  ever  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  British  nation  to  the  elder  Begum,  we 
need  nothing  more  than  to  establish  that  this  treaty 
(letting  go  the  other  two)  had  the  authority  and  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  denies  that  any  guarantee  of 
the  British  nation,  or  any  guarantee  of  any  kind  whatever, 
had  ever  been  pledged  with  reepcct  to  the  elder  Begum. 

■  i'rinted  in  the  "Hinntes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  BIC. 
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Then  here  we  are  at  iasne  upon  this  iact — letting  go  the  s  Jun  itss. 
oihet   treaties   for   a   moment      Here    it   is   proved    that      ' 
Mr.  Middleton  noknowledged  that  thia  treaty  he  did  execute : 
and   now   we   shall   eee  whether   Mr.   Hastings   was   ever 
apprised  of  it,  and  whether  he  ever  gave  it  a  sanction  or 
not. 

It  was  in  Febmarf,  1779,  when  Mr.  Hastings  received  an 
expostulation  from  the  Bow  Begum,  and  a  request  that  he 
would  add  hia  signature  to  this  treaty,  which  she  had  obtained 
fnm  Mr,  Middieton.  Mr.  Hastings  writes  to  Mr.  Middletoa:-- 

"  Thi«  wn-ei  to  introduce  to  you  Akber  Aly  Kbui,  deepatched  to  me  yg^nf 
with  letten  by  the  Bahoo  Begum,  fi»  whom  I  deaiie  joot  civilities  and  £L  to" 
attmtiOD.   From  the  B^um'i  letters  and  the  ptpen  of  which  he  hag  «ent  MMdMoa 


and  tiiat  is  the  way  in  which  they  bame  'Dpon  the  recorded 
correepondence  at  Calcutta ;  Mr.  Hastinga  not  having  received 
from  Ur.  Middieton,  but  from  the  Bow  Bqpim,  a  copy  of  thia 
treaty, — 

"  I  am  •urprued  to  observe  that,  although  the  Nabob  hu  repeatedly 
enteted  into  solemn  engu[emeats  with  her,  and  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany pledged  for  the  performaDce  of  them,  yet  none  of  them  have  been 
obseired  *aj  longer  tnan  the  Nabob  thought  proner.  Such  inst^ces  of 
breach  of  faith  cuing  our  name  sa  well  as  the  Nabob's  into  discredit. 
The  Bq^nm  informs  me  that  she  shall  rest  satisfled  with  the  last 
sQt  contracted  with  her  by  her  son,  to  which  yon  have  set  your 


assured  it 

Now  it  is  Doihing  to  the  purpose  that  Mr.  Hastings  a  little 
fal^es  the  matter  in  his  communication  to  Mr.  Middieton ; 
because  she  bad  desired  something  more  than  an  assurance 
from  Mr.  Middieton  that  it  should  be  well  observed.  But, 
however,  he  confesses  he  had  received  the  treaty,  and  he 
sends  it  back  by  Akbar  Alt  Khan,  who  was  the  agent  she 
sent  to  Calcutta  to  Mr.  Middieton,  and  adds  : — 

"  I  must  therefore  desire  that  you  will  make  use  of  your  influence  with 
the  Nabob  to  prevent  his  attempting  any  act  contrary  to  these  engage- 
ments J  aud  tbat,  if  he  should  at  any  time  so  hz  forget  himself  as  to 
make  it  neccMBir,  you  declare  to  him  peremptorily,  in  my  name,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  doundl,  that  we  will  pay  all  due  attention  to  the  Begum, 
and  afford  her  assistance  in  alt  matters  when  she  may  have  occaaion  to 
require  it,  and  which  have  a  relation  to  these  engagements."* 

Now  will  any  person  eay  that  this  is   not   a   complete  Hiaanction 
authority — a  sanction   and    approbation    at   least — of  thatpmuwtoe 

■  Letter  of  HasdDRS  10  Middletoa,  dated  3»th  March,  17SV.— Printed  ia  the '■**"• 
"Uinutesof  theEri&nce,"  p.  530. 
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siminB-treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Middloton  on  the  3d  of  October,  1778? 
We  asked  Mr.  Middleton  the  qaestion  at  your  Lordehips' 
bar,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  anderatand  that  it  waa, 
03  it  is,  obviously,  upon  the  &oe  of  it,  a  complete,  direct, 
authority  and  sanction  from  the  QoTemor  General  to  a  treaty 
acknowledged  to  be  signed  and  executed,  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  English  pledged  to  it,  by  Mr.  Middleton.  Will  the 
Counsel  now  maintun  thia  peremptory  aaaeiiion  in  Mr.  Hast- 
ings'Defence — that  he  poutively  denies  that  any  guaraotee 
of  any  sort  was  ever  pledged,  in  any  respect,  to  the  elder 
Begum — when  we  have  proved  to  your  Lordafaips  that 
almoat  the  greater  part  of  this  treaty  are  alipulations  on  iha 
part  of  the  elder  Begum? — when  we  have  proved  that 
Mr.  Middleton  signed  it;  that  it  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Haetinge;  he  approved  of  it,  and  directed  Mr.  Middleton 
to  conduct  hitoeelf  by  this  very  treat?  ? 

My  Lords,  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  making  things  that 
are  clear  clearer  than  they  may  be ;  but  we  come  to  a 
oiroumstance  which  ^oe  would  ^ve  been  sufficient  to  make 
tfiia  clear  to  every  one  of  your  Iiordshipg, — I  mean  a  trans- 
action respecting  Mr.  Purling,  in  the  year  1780 ;  for  then  it 
is,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  first  the  other  two 
treaties  —  not  the  last  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
but  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Mid(ueton  to  get  a  treaty  and 
the  treaty  executed  by  the  Nawab^firet  came  to  lidit 
Mr!  pl!rtii?g  Mr.  Purling — who  gave  a  clear  evidence,  like  a  man  who  had 
no  foul  secrets  to  fear  discloung,  and  dreaded  no  inquiry — 
"^o^the  Mr.  Purling  stated,  that,  in  17S0,like  other  Residents,  he  was 
b«tiS"Sr  endeavouring  to  extort  money  from  the  Nawab.  He  had, 
protection  in  consequence  of  his  orders,  fallen  upon  an  expedient  to  tax 
B«Bnnu.  the  j^irs.  The  Nawab  revolts  at  this ;  and  Mr,  Purling's 
evidence  is  deoisive  as  to  the  repugnance  and  reluctance  ^e 
!Nawab  showed,  distinctly  and  particularly,  to  the  idea  of 
taxing  the  jagirs  of  his  mother  and  grandmother.  But, 
however,  when  Mr.  Purling  perseveres  in  the  idea,  the 
Nawab  says,  as  his  lettore  prove : — "  You  are  my  masters. 
Other  resources  I  have  none.  But  they  poeaeas  engage- 
menta."  And  the  agents  from  the  Begums — for  Mr.  Purlmg 
in  his  last  day's  evidence  recollects  that  faot^the  agents 
from  Fyzahad  come  down  to  Lncknow  and  remonstrate  with 
Mr.  Purling,  claiming  their  engagements,  refusing  to  suffer 
any  money  to  be  levied  upon  their  ja^s;  and  the  event  is 
that  copies  of  those  engagements  are  delivered  up  to 
Mr.  Purling  by  the  Nawab's  ministers.     Mr.  Purling  acta 
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esan  honegt  man  muit  have  aeted  upon  the  occasioa:  Kesjunifsg. 
instantly  dumiafied  all  ideas  from  his  mind  of  meddling  with       — 
that  property  which  was  to  be  held  sacred  under  the  futh 
of  the  British  guarantee.     He  answered  immediately,  that  he 
oonmdered  the  treaties  as  binding,     lliey  were  claimed  aa 
binding  by  the  Begume,  admitted  to  be   binding   by   the 
Nawab,  who  ww  a  party  at  the   time ;  and  Mr.  Purling  ibe  tnaUm 
aooctrdingly  transmitted   those   treaties   to  the  Council   att^^'**^ 
Cidoutta.*  Coondl. 

And  now  comes  the  fact  I  defy  the  Counsel  to  get  over,  And  ac- 
or  ahow  their  face  a  moment  in  any   argument  againet,  if  them,  ^ 
they  attempt  it     Mr.  Hastings  receives  the  engagement  offf^^H. 
Mr.  Middleton  to  procure  the  treaty ;  he  receives  the  copy 
of  the  Nawab's  treaty,  granting  all  the  rights  to  the  ladies 
and  the  children,  never  to  be  forgotten.     W  hat  doen  he  do  ? 
Does  he  write  to  Mr.  Furling,  and  say, — "  I  never  heard  of 
this  treaty  f  Does  he  d^iy  it  in  his  Defence — "  I  never 

SLve  any  authority  for  it "?  No ;  they  write  word  not  to  med- 
e  with  the  jagirs ;  without  another  comment.  They  don't 
express  surprise  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  write  expressly, 
— "Restore  the  jagirs:  there  are  engagemeots  for  the 
purpose."  Mr.  Purling  is  asked  where  Mr.  Mtddleten  was 
at  lAia  time.  He  sud,  "  At  Calcutta."  Mr.  Middleton  is  uiddieton 
asked  himself.  He  admits  it  i  he  could  not  deny  it;  forwe'l^^il^ 
have  better  evidence  that  he  was  at  Calcutta  at  the  time.  ^'Jfo^ha 
Does  Mr.  Hastings  apply  for  auy  explanatJon  of  this  treaty  ?  trntios. 
Does  he  say, — "  How  came  you  to  execute  tlus  without  my 
authority  or  sanction?  I  am  astonished  to  find  such  a 
goarantee  oliumed."  Not  one  word  I  Mr.  Middleton's  answer 
is  deddve  that  he  never  heard  a  tittle  of  disavowal  or 
disapproval  of  any  part  of  these  treaties.  Nay,  the  very 
day  when  these  treaties  were  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  Council,  their  evidence  proves  that  Mr,  Ilaatinge  was 
coosultiDg  Mr.  Middleton  upon  the  affitirs  of  Oude  at  that 
very  moment :  therefore  there  is  not  the  evasion  that  he  was 
out  of  the  way,  or  it  did  uot  occur  to  him  to  make  any 
inquiry  with  respect  to  these  treaties.  Here  it  is  evident 
that  if  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he  would  have 
disavowed  it  if  he  had  not  given  a  sanction  to  it.  I  say  this 
proof  is  decisive  and  convincing  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  if. 


■  Bee  evidence  of  Cluriei  PnrUag,  in  the  "  Uinule«  of  the  Evidenee,"  &o. 
pp.  48S,  et  mtn...  m. 
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a  JDrausB.  after  this,  maj  Attempt  is  made  to  establish  this  doctrine — 
that,  when  Mr.  Hastdnes  left  Caiontta  in  1781,  he  had  a 
right  to  consider  himseu  as  not  shackled  and  bound  hj  this 
treaty  to  the  elder  Begum,  having  never  given  notice  that 
it  was  not  his,  having  never  given  notice  to  the  agent  who 
executed  it,  or  dieclumed  any  one  part  of  it,  it  wouH  be 
the  grossest  iHUacy,  the  wildest  sort  of  subterfuge,  that  ever 
was  attempted  to  be  muntaiued — that^  when  he  left  Calcutta 
the  year  bnt  one  aft^r  ^lat,  he  did  not  leave  it  as  completely 
bound,  tied  and  shackled,  by  the  terms  of  that  guarantee  to 
the  elder  Begum,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  guarantee  executed 
by  Mr,  Middleton  or  Mr.  Bristnw  to  the  younger  Begum. 

My  Lords,   I   have  now  done  with  the  subject  of  the 

treaties.     I  thought  it  extremely  necessary  to  ascertun  the 

circumstances  of  tliose  treaties,  in  which  the  character  of 

British  futh  was  so  connected,  before  we  proceeded  to  discuss 

any  part  of  the  drcumstanees  relating  to  the  violation  rt 

those  engagements.     Your  Lordships  perc^ve  that  there  is 

one  treaty  admitted ;  and  I  do  take  tlie  liberty  of  confidently 

saying  that  the  other  is  proved. 

^^Hut-     ■^  cooie  now  to  tlie  period  of  June  or  July,  1781,  when 

inei  ibr  the  Mr.  Hastings  was  about  to  take  his  departure  f^om  Calcutta, 

^iUcM.    in  order  to  proceed  to  the  upper  provinces.    And  here,  my 

Lords,  we  come  to  the  commencement — to  the  b^nnine 

and  opening — of  that  fertile  field  of  iniquity  which  tbllowed 

him  through  his  progress  in  that  course.     Your  Lordshipe 

well  know  that,  at  this  time,  to  the  loss  of  the  British  name 

— to  the  disaster  of  the  sufFering  people  of  India— those 

worthy,  great  and  honourable  men.  General  Clavering  and 

Colonel  Monson,  were  no  more ;  that  Mr.  Francis,  the  last 

check  upon  tlie  conduct  and  views  of  Mr.  Hastings,  bod 

taken  his  departure  for  England ;  and  now,  as  if  there  was 

a  hoard  and  an  arrear  of  evil  in  his  mind  which  had  been 

checked  and  suppressed  for  a  considerable  time   past,  he 

bursts  forth,  and  proceeds  to   almost  the  whole   of  those 

actions  which  form  tbe  matter  of  accusation  now  pending  at 

your  Lordships'  bar. 

HtanMstiiw      I  pass  by  the  business  of  Benares.    That  is  already^befbra 

ihSl^^t     70U''  Lordships,  and  has  made  that  impressioD  which  I  have 

f^tnatax.       no  doubt  causes  the  whole  of  that  transaction  to  live  in  yonr 

J^^^  Lordships'  memories.     I  come  directly  to  Us  meeting  with 

fMMoi.       ^^  M'awab  at  Chunar.    And  here  your  Lordships  find  the 

ihi^  th«      proper  foundation  liud  for  those  actions  which  followed ;  for 

"**"'       you  find  that  the  first  act  he  did  was  to  take  a  monstronsi 
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corrupt,  bribe  from  thia  miserable,  dUtreseedi  Nawab.  Mysitmin 
Lords,  Mr.  Hastings  calls  this,  in  his  Answer,  a  supposea  ptwa  thx 
bribe  ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  |^JJJ| ' 
it  was  a  bribe  of  the  foulest  sort,  of  the  worst  nature ;  that 
it  was  a  price  taken  by  him  to  sacrifice  certain  rights, 
interests  and  advantages,  of  his  masters,  the  East  India 
Company,  in  return  to  the  Kawab.  I  conceive  that  the 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  fact  of  receiving  a  bribe 
will  generally  be  these — that  there  should  be  a  mystery  and 
concealment  pervading  the  transactions ;  that  there  enould 
be  probably  some  act  of  hypocritical  purity.  In  order  to 
mislead  inquiry  and  to  do  away  any  suspicion  that  may 
arise  respecting  the  transaction.  If,  in  addition  to  these, 
we  consider  the  inability  of  the  person  who  gives  the 
supposed  bribe,  and  if  we  find  it  utterly  improbable  that  a 
person  in  his  circumstances  could  have  sacrificed  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  but  with  a  view  to  some  corrupt 
advantage,  we  find  additional  reason  to  call  this  a  corrupt 
act  either  of  bribery  Qr  extortion:  andinthatcase — thelatter 
case — the  act  of  the  giver,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  foul 
act,  is  lost  and  abated  in  tiie  extortion  of  the  receiver. 

In  the  first  place,  couEader  the  wretched  situation  of  this  Thadiy- 
poor  Nawab,  who  is  represented  as  making  this  prodigal  SitS^afth 
gift  to  Mr.  Hastings.     I  will  not  trouble  your  Ijordships  ^'"^Jf 
to  refer  to  the  di^usting  picture  which  lies  before  you,  m 
tlie  evidence,  respecting  the  misembte,  reduced,  abject  and 
unprincely,  state  of  Aaoff-ud-Dowla,  at  this  time  and  for 
some  years  before.     He  gives  himself,  in  a  very  few  words, 
which  are  suffiuent  for  my  pUTx>08e,  a  true  picture  of  his 
situation — a  picture  of  lus  situation  admitted  implidtiy  by 
Vr.  Furling  to  have  been  just  and  well  founded — rec<M;iused 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  himself 
admits  that  the  Nawab  never  was  in  worse  or  more  diHtressed 
circumstances  than  at  the  very  time  he  left  Lucknow  to 
proceed  to  join  Mr.  Hastings  at  Chunar,  in  September,  1781. 
The  Nawab  says: — 

"  I  cumot  describe  the  solidity  of  f  out  Mendahip  and  brotherly 
kffection  which  iubtisted  between  j-ou  and  my  late  fether.  From  the 
friendabip  of  the  Company  he  received  numbo'less  advantages;  and  !, 
notwithatanding  I  was  left  an  oruhan,  from  your  favour  and  that  of  the 
CompanT  was  perfectly  at  ease;  oeina  satisfied  that  everything  would  be 
well,  ana  that  I  ahould  continue  in  the  same  security  that  1  was  during 
mj  btber*a  lifetime  from  your  protection." 
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SJvnltn.      He  then  recajritulotea  some  of  his  distresBea,  and  saya  :  — 

"  Thsnki  be  given  to  God,  that  I  have  nerer  u  yet  been  Wkward  in 
performing  the  will  of  the  English  Companv,  of  the  Council  and  of  van. 


and  have  always  been  from  my  heart  ready  to  obey  them,  and  haw 
never  given  you  any  trouble  trom  mt  difficnitiee  or  wuhea.  lliu  I  him 
done  limply  troio  my  linowledge  of  your  favour  towards  me,  and  from 


my  being  certain  that  you  would  lesrn  the  pBrticuliua  of  my  distressea 
and  difficulties  from  other  quartera,  and  would  then  show  your  friendship 
and  good  will  in  whatever  waa  for  itvf  advantage.  But  when  the  knin 
had  peneliftted  to  the  hone,  and  I  was  aurrounded  with  tuA  bewj 
diatresBea  that  t  could  no  longer  live  in  erpectK^ona,  I  then  wrote  ui 
account  of  my  difficuties.  The  answer  which  I  have  recuved  to  it  ia 
■uch  that  it  has  giVen  me  inexpresaible  grief  and  affliction.  I  never  had 
the  least  idea  or  expectation  from  you  and  the  CouiK^l  that  you  wonld 
erer  have  given  your  ordem  in  so  afflicting  a  mAnnv,  in  which  yon  iwvw 
before  wrote,  and  which  I  could  not  have  imagined." 

He  recapitulates  his  miseriee.     He  says : — 

"  Hie  pensioni  of  old  servants  of  thirty  years  have  beo)  •topped,  the 
ezpenies  of  my  ftjnily  and  kitchen,  togetiiw  with  the  ia^ra  of  n^' 
gTandmiAher,  mother  and  aunt,  and  of  my  brother  and  dependants, 
which  were  for  their  support.  1  had  raised  1,600  horse  and  three 
battalions  of  sepoys  to  attend  upon  tne ;  but,  a>  I  have  no  reMmrms  to 
mipport  them,  I  have  been  obligisd  to  remove  the  people  ttedoned  in  tte 
mhals,  and  to  send  his  people  into  the  mhals ;  lo  that  I  hare  not  now 
one  single  servant  aboui  me.  Should  I  mention  what  fHirther  difficulties 
I  have  been  reduced  to.  It  would  lay  me  open  to  contempt.  Although 
I  have  willingly  assented  to  this,  which  bnnga  such  distress  upon  nu^ 
and  have  in  a  mannef  altogether  rained  myself,  yet  I  Esilcd  not  to  do  it 
for  <^iB  reason — because  it  was  for  your  sKtisnotion  and  that  of  tiie 
Council."* 

Mt  Lords>  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  further  t 
but  thia  was  tbe  situafaon  of  tbe  Nawab  about  a  twelve- 
month before  Mr.  HastingB  met  him  at  Chunar.  Hiji  misery 
and  distrcas  had  increased.  It  was  a  twelvemontb  ailer  thn 
ouserable  soene — a  mightTperioii  in  the  progreas  of  British 
rapacity;  it  was  (if  the  Counsel  will)  after  some  natural 
calamities  had  aided  the  superior  vigour  of  British  violence 
and  rapacity ;  it  waa  after  this  distress  had  become  perfect 
misery ;  it  was  after  the  country  had  felt  other  calamities 
besides  the  English ;  it  was  after  the  angry  dispensations  of 
Providence  had,  wi^  a  progresuve  severity  of  chastisement, 
visited  tiie  laud  with  a  famine  one  year  and  with  a  Colonel 
Hannay  the  next ;  it  was  after  he  had  returned  to  retrace 
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the  steps  of  hia  former  ravages;  it  was  after  he  and  hisSJemm. 
TOnwdous  orew  had  come  to  plunder  ruins  which  himself  had  *~* 
made,  and  to  glean  from  desolatioQ  the  little  that  famine  had 
spared  or  rapine  overlooked — ^then  it  was  that  this  .miserable 
Mnkrupt  Pnnce,  marching  through  hie  country,  besieged  by 
the  olamonrs  of  his  starving  subjects,  crying  to  him  for  pro- 
tection through  their  cages — meeting  the  curses  of  some 
of  his  su^ects  and  the  prayers  of  others,  with  famine  at  his 
heela  and  reproach  following  him— then  it  was  that  this 
Prince  is  represented  as  exercising  this  act  of  prodigal 
bounty  to  the  very  man  whom  he  here  reproaches — to  tho 
very  man  whose  policy  had  extinguished  his  power,  and 
whose  creatures  had  desolated  his  country.  To  talk  of  a 
free  will  gift!  It  is  audacious  and  ridiciUous  to  name  the 
suppodtioD.  It  was  not  a  free  will  gift.  What  was  it  then  ? 
Was  it  a  bribe  ? — or  was  it  extortioc  ?  I  shall  prove  it 
was  boA.  It  Was  an  act  of  gross  bribery  and  of  rank 
extortion. 

The  fint  suspicious  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned  XjAerjot 
respecting  this  transaction  is  the  mystery  and  management  ti(m.™™^ 
wiu  which  it  was  conducted.  I  must  say  to  your  Lordships 
that  these  trftDMctions  are  of  that  nature  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  you  can  ever  have  clear  and  direct  evidence 
upon  them  :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  transactions  that 
you  should  have  that  sort  of  proofs  respecting  them  which 
are  required  to  establish  evidence  of  guilt  of  a  different  sort. 
What  mode  of  cUscovery  can  be  looked  for?  Is  it  expected 
that  the  natives  themselves  will  disclose— that  they  will 
eomplain?  No;  you  will  see  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  upon  the  whole  of  the  records  respecting  these 
transadjons,  that  it  was  thought  the  greatest  infamy,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  danger,  in  any  one  native  of  India  ever  to 
reproach  the  English  with  having  receivetl  money.  Hyder 
Beg  states  it  ae  the  last  degree  of  infamy, — "  No  man  can 
blast  my  character  with  asserting  that  I  ever  told  of  any 
money  I  had  paid  any  Knghsh  gentleman."  Another,  Raja 
Sing,  when  questioned  about  receiving  a  bribe,  says, — "  No; 
has  not  the  Baja  Kundcomar  been  hanged  7  The  Baja  Sing 
may  meet  with  the  same  fate."  No ;  fliat  foul  murder — fur 
no  power  in  this  land  shall  close  my  lips  from  giving  it  that 
name — that  struigled  every  complunt ;  that  closed  every 
mouth  in  India.  To  disclose  was  to  ensure  persecution,  but 
to  oomplun  of  it  was  to  ensure  death  and  destruction. 
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■  Jimutt.  It  is  a,  traoaaction  of  that  nature  in  which,  if  there  is 
myetery,  if  there  is  quibbling,  if  there  is  prevarication,  their 
iir.Haat-  muBt  he  guilt  Measure  Mr.  HaaUnge'  conduct  upon  the 
to^ud^  occasion  by  this  test  When  he  received  tliie  money,  which 
^^^^^  he  says  was  for  the  public  uae,  did  he  disclose  it  to  any  one 
^be^ftf  P^"'^'*  ^  ^''^  ^^  inform  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  acquwnted 
with  his  dlBtreesea  and  shared  in  his  anxiety,  as  he  says,  for 
the  want  <^  money  ?  Kot  one  syllable  I  Mr.  Middletiiu 
tells  you  that  he  never  heard  of  this  traneaction  till  the 
account  came  of  it  from  England.  Did  he  write  word  of  it 
to  the  Council  ?  Not  one  syllable  I  He  never  once  men- 
tioned it ;  and  tiiey  never  heard  of  it  neither  till  it  returned 
from  England.  Was  it  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  communications  to  the  Council  ?  Here  we  have 
direct  proof  that  any  assistance  of  a  sum  of  money  which  ke 
did  choose  to  avow  he  writes  an  explicit  account  of  to  the 
CounciL  In  that  Narrative  in  which  he  invokes  the  God  of 
truth,  in  (he  commencement,  that  he  will  reveal  the  whole 
truth  and  give  a  just  state  of  all  the  transaction  that  passed 
in  Oude,  he  feels  himself  bound  as  it  were  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  connected,  aa  he  states,  with  the 
Narrative — to  mention  a  generous  assistance  from  one 
Beaeram  Pundit.  He  received  the  whole  amount  in  the 
instance,  and  he  adds  "  Examples  of  fidelity  and  national 
attachment  merit  the  first  reward  of  being  recorded."  He 
thought  that  this  present  of  Beaeram  Pundit,  for  which  he 
gave  a  note  upon  the  Company,  merited  the  first  reward  of 
being  recorded ;  but  the  present  from  the  Nawab,  which  it 
is  dear  it  was  never  in  his  contemplation  to  confess,  and  he 
himself  owns  hie  motive  for  doing  it  when  he  does  confess  it, 
namely,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  which 
was  ten  times  the  sum,  did  not  merit  the  first  reward  of 
being  recorded.  A  dead  silence  accordingly  prevails  upon 
this  present — his  bribe  of  100,000/.  He  never  mentions  it 
^^^1^^^  till  after,  and  then  he  mentions  it  in  this  way : — "  That 
of  thai^It  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  a  sum  of  a  magnitude  not  to 
Olnctors.  be  Concealed.**  That  is  the  motive  he  gives  for  avowing  it 
to  the  court  of  Directors. 

Are  we  to  presume  that,  when  a  present  is  so  con- 
fessed, the  whole  of  the  sum  is  really  and  truly  confessed  ? 
Are  we  to  admit  as  just  reasoning  that  where  something 
is  owned  nothing  is  concealed  ?  If  that  is  the  doctrine,  the 
olumriest  practitioner   would   always  confess  a   small  sum 
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to  conceal  a  greater.    And  then  he  gives  a  bribe  to  them  a  jtmiiTsg. 
to  connive  at  the  oppreaaion  and  extortion  of  their  servants.      — 
Tbej  do  not  much  reprimand  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  when  he 
does  confess  it,  I  shonld  inform  your  Lordships,   as   you  £*Jf^*  *? 
perceive  from  the  evidence,   that  he  asks   it   for   himself :  w  retX"u 
he  says  he  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  service,   that  "^ '^''"^' 
his  fortune  is  not  yet  made,  and  he  wishes  to  owe  it  to  their 
boonty.     After  four  months'  concealment — never  mention- 
ing it  or  giving  a  hint  that  he  received  such  assistance  from 
the  I^awab — he  at  last  owns  it,  because  he  says  it  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  then  asks  it  of  the  Company.     He 
leaves  out  the  distresses  of  Oude.    He  owns  he  did  not  go  to 
share  the  prodigal  festivity  of  the  court  of  Lucknow,  but  to 
remedy  by  personal   investigation  the   abuses  which  then 
existed.     The  first  thing  he  does  is,  he  leaves  Calcutta  in 
order  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Nawab.     The 
second  thing  he  does  is,  to  take  100,000/.  from  that  distressed 
Kawab,  on  account  of  the  distressed  Company.     And  the 
tturd  thing  is,  to  ask  of  the  ^stressed  Company  this  sum  on 
account  of  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Hastings.      There   never 
were  three  distresses  that  seemed  so  little  reconcilable  with 
one  another, 

Though  the  Directors  don't   reprimand   him   much   forTbemonej 
taking  the  money,  diey  don't  choose  to  comply  with  his^^m?'''' 
request.     They  shake  their  heads  at  his  having  received  the  ""to"- 
money  at  all ;  but  they  say,  inasmuch  as  he  has  applied  it  to 
tiieir  purpose  it  is  very  well,  and  desire  that  the  money  may 
be  so  applied  and  be  strictly  abided  by.    No  man  can  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors  in  this  transaction.     They  knew 
the  distresses  of  the  Kawab,  and  that  he  owed  them  on 
immense  sum  at  tlus  time:  therefore  the  honest  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  had  that  sum  wrote  off  his  debt  to  the 
Company. 

There  is  only  one  ground  of  defence  for  the  Directors — 
that,  knowing  the  condition  of  the  Nawab,  they  must  have 
had  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  sold  some 
right  of  theirs  to  the  Nawab  for  this  money.  Nothing  but 
a  confidence  in  the  treachery  of  the  Governor  Creneral  could 
afford  anything  like  a  plea.  And  in  this  they  don't  afford  a 
plea  for  uie  Nawab ;  for  no  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  past  con- 
duct would  justify  the  supposition  that  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word.  However,  Mr.  Hastings  is  to  account  for  his  having 
concealed  it :  he  avows  that  he  owned  it  only  because  it 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.    When  he  accounts  for  it,  he 
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i  JvnH  1788.  owns  the  preeeot  waa  not  paid  in  money  but  in  bills  upon 

BUt^ent    Gopaul  D06B,  &  rlch  banker  at  Benares,  who  was  then  a 

"m  tiiS"'*  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Cfaeyt  Sing ;  therefore  the  money 

uramraqr    yfos  of  QO  use  to  him,  foF  he  was  then  writing,  in  January. 

M  (be  t£er  "  It  bos  noir  been  but  in  part,  and  that  tardily,  realized." 

Here  eeems  something  of  a  reason  for  his  having  concealed 

it ;  though  not  certainly  a  reason  for  his  baring  taken  it : 

for  these  must  stand  in  oppo^tion  to  one  another. 

We  come  to  Major  Scott's  evidence  upon  this  subject 
Major  Scott  is  asked,  "  How  came  Mr.  Hastings  to  take  this 
money  under  pretence  of  paying  the  troops,  when  Gopaul 
Doss,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Cheyt  Sing,  he  could 
make  no  ose  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  no  present  advantage 
c<mti»;  to  him?"  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  Gopaul  Doss  is  but  one  in  a 
MftjorBoott  great  house,  and  the  bills  were  equally  good.  It  is  a  hoqse 
worth  a  million  of  money."  So  here  Mr.  Hastings  first  con- 
tradicts himself  and  then  Major  Scott  contradicts  him ;  for 
Mr.  Hastings'  justification  for  having  concealed  the  present 
destroys  his  justification  for  having  taken  it,  and  Major 
Scott,  in  order  to  give  a  good  reason  for  his  having  taken  it, 
destroys  the  only  reason  for  having  concealed  it  This  ever 
will  be  the  case  upon  such  transactions.  Perhaps  Major 
Scott  did  not  know  that  Gopaul  Doss  at  that  time  was  a 
prisoner.  Taking  Mr.  Hastings'  account  of  the  transaction — 
that  the  bilU  were  of  no  use— against  Major  Scott's  surmise 
upon  the  occa^on,  will  not  do ;  for  hero  we  have  it  in  proof 
that,  before  this,  he  assigns  the  very  same  reason — the  bills 
being  of  no  use  to  him  because  Seneram  Pundit,  from  whom 
he  had  the  money  before,  had  given  Imn  bills  upon  Gopaul 
Doss,  and  then  Gopaul  Doss  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Cheyt  Sing.  Therefore  he  waa  perfectly  aware,  previous  to 
receiving  this  money,  that  it  could  answer  no  temporary 
exigency. 
Hiiomii-  At  last,  an  account  is  to  be  had  of  this  present;  and  this 
an  wtiom^<  it  Is  expected  no  doubt  will  clear  up  whatever  before  appears 
K^  ftj"*"  suspicious  in  the  transaction.  Unluckily,  however,  no  ac- 
Jli^^^  count  upon  the  subject  leaves  India  till  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. He  writes  a  letter  in  January,  giving  the  first 
account  of  his  having  received  the  sum.  He  promisee  a 
specific  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken,  the 
purpose  and  application  of  it,  to  be  sent  immediately ;  and 
he  omits  performing  that  promise  till  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. However  there  appears  at  last  testimony  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  number  of  acddente — that  the  letter,  which  did  not 
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leave  India  till  Janaarr,  had  in  fsict  been  written  in  May ; '  ^ismym. 
but  a  number  of  accidents  happened  that  Uiere  waa  no 
getting  this  letter  from  shore.  At  one  time  it  h^pened  that 
the  ship  was  not  well  enough  manned  to  carry  it  However 
a  Turiety  of  drcomstances  made  it  impossiole  to  ship  this 
letter  till  eight  months  afler  it  was  written.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  interconrse  your  LordshipB  have  heard, 
every  fortnight^  between  Majot  Scott  and  Mr.  Hastings 
orerlaQd,  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  getting  this  letter 
from  shore  rill  eight  montliB  after  it  was  written.  But,  when 
it  does  come,  it  comes  with  a  voucher  (which  will  be 
examined  when  we  come  to  the  diai^e  of  presents)  that  it 
was  written  in  May ;  because  Mr.  Hastings  was  aware  that 
the  delay  of  the  letter  did  sul^ect  him  to  an  odd  sort  of  sub- 
pipion  upon  the  circumstance ;  that  there  happened  to  have 
been  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  notice  gone 
to  India  that  there  was  a  cry  after  tins  letter.  Those  busy 
fellows  that  the  CooDsel  luve  made  objection  to — those 
busy  fellows  that  have  the  boldness  to  feel  for  miseries  in 
which  they  don't  share,  and  resent  injuries  of  which  they 
have  not  been  themselves  the  victims — had  got  scent  of  this 
present  at  the  time. 

The  account  at  last  comes  from  India ;  and  here,  instead  Canta«dt«- 
of  finding  anything  that  clears  the  subject,  we  find  the  mys-  ^^^^ 
tery  thi<£ea  through  every  part  of  it.     In  the  first  place,  we  J^^^" 
find  that  the  money  was  not  given  by  the  Nawab;  for  it  is  the^rc. 
stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  that,  though  the  ministers  are  men- 
tioned, the  sum   was  actually  coming  Irom   the  Nawab's 
treasury;  for  it  was  three  different  presents— a  certain  sum 
from  the  Kawab ;  a  certain  siun  from  Hussein  Beza  Khan ; 
and  a  certain  sum  from  Hyder  Beg  Khao. 

Next,  we  find  it  was  not  all  f^ven  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
but  an  article  of  10,0002.  to  Mrs.  Hastmge.  And  here  I 
am  glad  to  have  on  opportunity  of  clearing  her  from  that 
drcomstance,  or  any  lady;  the  fiict  bmng  tlut  she  was  never 
at  Chunar.  She  never  did  see  Hyder  Beg  or  Hussein  Beza 
Khan ;  therefpre  in  that  transacrion  there  must  be  some 
blonder,  either  on  the  port  of  Mr.  Hastings  or  of  the 
account 

He  next  thing  is,  that  it  could  not  be  given  in  bills  upon 
Gopaul  Does,  but  must  be  given  in  cash.  You  see  by  tiie 
batta  that  that  must  have  been  the  fact,  imd  that  there  is  a 
suspicions  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  coins  in  which  at  lost  it  was  received  and  the 
treasures  which  were  dug  out  of  the  houses  of  the  Brums' 
1. 1,  2 
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3  Jen  ins.  eunuchs.  So  here  at  last,  when  the  account  of  the  present 
does  come,  we  find  it  waa  not  given  by  the  persons  by  whom 
it  is  said  it  waa  givea ;  not  p^d  to  the  pereone  to  whom  it  is 
eud  to  be  paid ;  not  receiTcd  in  the  way  etated ;  and  there 
IB  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  applied  to  the  objects  to  which  it 
ia  emd  to  bare  been  tipplied.  These  are  the  circumstances 
attending  a  transaction  in  which  I  contend  that,  if  there  is 
mystery  or  equivocation  of  any  sort,  there  must  be  guilt; 
because  a  plain  man,  meaning  honesty,  however  he  might 
think  himself  authorised,  upon  circumstances  of  great  public 
necessity,  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  would  take  care  that 
the  circumstances  should  stand  clear ;  that  it  should  be 
avowed  at  the  moment ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  room 
for  suapidon  on  any  part  of  the  transaction  whenever  he  did 
choose  to  avow  it 

We  produced  evidence  to  your  Lordships  which  seemed  a 
little  remarkable  in  anoHier  point  of  view,  namely,  the  time 
in  which  this  present  was  recei^'ed,  which  was  a  few  days 
after  Mr.  Middleton  began  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  money  at 
Bn^cimu  Fyzabad.  Now,  admitting  that  Giopaul  Boss  waa  the  person 
■iwioeain  through  whose  hands  this  business  was  transacted,  we  also 
m'oouuI  f^^^  these  suspicious  circumstancea.  We  find  in  Mr.  Middle- 
Do^the  ton's  letter-book  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  recommending 
Gopaul  Doss  to  Mr.  Middleton,  just  at  the  time  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  money  from  the  Begum's  treasuiies.  We  also  find 
Mr.  Middleton's  acknowledgment  and  determined  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hastings.  With  respect  to  Gopaul 
Doss,  there  does  appear  also  another  odd  circumstance — that 
here  is  a  relation  of  Gopaul  Doss  at  Fyzabad  who  has  been 
ill-used  by  Behar  Ali  EJian,  and  Mr.  Middleton  has  informed 
Mr.  Hastings  that  he  has  released  this  man  ;  and,  this  man 
having  an  account  to  settle  with  Behar  Ali  Khan,  he  would 
take  care  to  see  that  settled.  So  here  is  this  present  con- 
cealed, as  if  it  were  treason,  felony,  and  everything  abomina- 
ble, for  four  months,  coming  to  light  at  last  when  it  can  be 
no  longer  concealed — confessed  when  the  money  began  to  be 
received.  We  find  then  a  recommendation  of  the  very  man 
upon  whom  Mr.  Hastings  states  the  bills  were  drawn.  We 
find  Mr.  Middleton  avowing  a  relation  of  Gopaul  Doss  having 
an  account  with  Behar  Ali  Khan.  And,  to  crown  all,  we 
6nd  Mr.  Middleton,  when  leaving  the  residency,  informing 
Mr.  Bristow  that  a  part  of  the  balance  remuning  had  been 
made  over  as  a  security  to  this  Gopaul  Doss. 

When  your  Lordships  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
circumstances  respecting  this  transaction,  when  you  connder 
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the  myatery  and  concealment  of  it,  when  yon  conBider  the  s  JniiTw. 
varloue  false  pretences  for  delaying  an  account  of  it,  when 
you  condder  the  false  ncconnta  of  it  when  it  came,  without 
alluding  to  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  its  being  a 
draught  upon  the  treasure  of  the  Begums,  the  result  of  the 
whole  is  that  it  ia  a  foul  transaction,  and  that  the  probability 
is  that  it  was  intended  at  the  moment  to  be  a  part  of  hia 
share  of  the  plunder  of  those  women  who  were  then  devoted 
to  destruction. 

My  Lords,  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  transaction  motiTUDr 
of  the  present  in  order  to  show  your  Lordships  what  I  con-  ^^"" 
ceive  to  have  been  the  true  source  oaA  origin  of  those  wicked  ^ 
transactions.  I  want  to  strip  the  crimes  which  we  charge 
upon  this  man  of  all  that  Mse  glare  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
weak  and  timid  men,  dazzle  and  produce  a  sort  of  false 
respect  to  guilt.  I  want  to  strip  them  of  eyerything  that  can 
give  dignity  to  crimes.  I  want  to  show  your  Lordships  the 
coarse  and  homely  nature  of  bis  ofiencea.  State  necessity  I 
Mo,  my  Lords:  that  imperial  tyrant,  state  necessity,  is  yet  a 
generous  despot  Bold  is  hia  demeanour,  rapid  his  decisions, 
and  terrible  his  grasp.  But  what  he  does,  my  Lords,  he 
dnres  avow,  and,  avowing,  scorns  any  other  justification  tlum 
the  great  motives  that  placed  the  iron  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
But  a  skulking,  quibbling,  pilfering,  prevaricating,  state 
necessity— a  state  necessity  that  tries  to  skulk  behmd  the 
skirts  of  justice—a  state  necessity  that  tries  to  steal  a  pitiful 
justification  from  whispered  accusations  and  fabricated  ru- 
mours I  No,  my  Lords ;  that  is  no  state  necessity.  Tear  off 
the  mask,  and  you  see  coarse,  vulgar,  avarice— private  pecu- 
lation— lurking  under  the  gaudy  disguise,  and  adding  the 
guilt  of  libelling  the  pubhc  honour  to  the  fraud  of  private 
pecuUtion. 

My  Lords,  I  aay  this  because  I  am  sure  the  Managers 
would  make  every  allowance  that  state  necessity  could 
claim  upon  iny  great  emergency.  If  any  great  man, 
in  bearing  the  arms  of  this  country  —  if  any  admiral, 
bearing  tae  vengeance  and  the  glory  of  Britun  to  distant 
coasts — should  be  compelled  to  some  rush  acts  of  violence, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  food  to  those  who  are  shedding 
their  blood  for  Britain*— >if  any  great  general,  defending 
some  fortress,  barren  itself  perhaps,  but  a  pledge  of  the 
pride,  and,  with  the  pride,  of  the  power,  of  Britain — if  such 
a  man  were  to while  he  himself  was 


*  AnDding  to  lOTdHoofiarnmentindeftiieeorHr.  EHtiDgi.    See  oolc. 
M  p.  44*. 
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>Junim.at  die  top,  like  an  e^Ie  beaded  in  its  imperial  nest* 
would  the  CommooB  of  England  come  to  accuse  or  to 
unugn  such  acta  of  state  necessity  ?  No  E  But  what  would 
be  the  answer  of  such  men,  but  this, — They  did  it :  there 
was  the  moliTe  of  thmr  conduct,  and  by  that  they  would 
abide.  Hiey  woidd  acorn  any  man  tliat  should  whisper  it 
to  them  to  endeavour  to  aid  or  prove  their  defence  by 
miserable  accnsationB  —  by  blending  it  with  -vindictive 
juBtJce;  because  they  would  know  that  real,  honourable, 
state  necesfflty  would  be  as  jealous  of  blending  its  justifi- 
cation with  any  claim  or  any  plea  of  justice,  as  justice 
herself  would  be  jealous  and  disdainful  of  suffering  any 
plea  of  neoesnty  to  weigh  one  scruple  in  the  balance  of 
her  dedeions.  I  state  this,  not  that  that  plea  is  resorted 
to  here;  because  I  also  say  that,  if  that  plea  should  at  lost 
be  resorted  to,  we  will  then  show  your  Lordships,  first, 
(hat  no  real  state  necessity  existed ;  next,  that  no  real  state 
necesai^  was  answered ;  and  then,  if  any  had  existed  and 
was  answered,  that  it  might  have  been  answered  by  means 
leas  iniquitous,  and  simply  by  his  abstaining  from  his  own 
corrupt  patronage  and  extortion. 
Thotreur  Having,  as  I  conceive,  ^ven  your  Lordahlps  what  you 
ofCimnw,  ^1  0^^  to  be  a  just  and  true  clue  to  many  of  the  transac- 
tions which  follow,  I  come  come  now  to  apeak  of  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  Chunar. 
Nonob-  My  Lords,  I  am  auie  it  is  in  your  Lordships'  recollection 

IS'ISS?"'  the  manner  in  which  a  question  waa  put  to  Mr.  Middleton 
diUoDi.  upon  this  subject.  I  took  the  treaty  and  laid  it  under  his 
eye  at  your  Lordships'  bar ;  and  I  asked  him  to  point  me 
out  any  one  article  of  it  that  had  been  kept  Mr.  Middleton 
stammered  and  faltered,  and  said  he  must  recur  to  hia  papers 
and  to  hia  records.  I  then  asked  him  if  the  only  article 
which  had  been  carried  into  effect  was  not  that  part  signed 
by  the  Kawab,  and  which  he  had  given  him  a  solemn  engage- 
ment never  should  be  carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Middleton 
stammered  and  faultered  ^un:  the  Counsel  covered  his 
retreat  I  did  not  press  the  examination :  I  thought  your 
Lordships  felt  the  conclusion.  I  say  podtivcly  t^t  there 
never  was  such  a  mass  of  fraud  in  so  snuU  a  compass  since 
the  world  began ;  tliat  tiiere  was  not  one  article  kept ;  that, 
it  consisting  of  five  engagements  made  to  the  Nawab,  they 
broke  them  every  one ;  and  that  the  single  article  that  waa 
carried  into  execution  was  that  which  they  prcvuled  upon 
him  to  sign  under  a  solemn  promise  that  it  ehould  never  take 
eflect.     Mr.  Middleton,  however,  agreeable  to  that  character 
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your  Lordflhips  eoriy  heard  of  him,  writing  to  Mr.  Haetings,  '  '«™  iws- 
saya  he  will  model  his  public  correspondence  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ingB*  mind  ;  he  is  ready  to  take  the  blame  of  eyety  transac- 
^on;   that,   Crod  willing,    be  will  execute  everything    he 
ia   deured.       Mr.  Mid£eton,  in  that  ejurit  of    agency  hejg^^of 
eeeou   in   some  degree    to    have   brought  over   with   him  tiut  he  iwd 
to  this  coontry,  says,  it  is  true  he  did  engage  the  Nawab  ^ m^Ui? 
by  mnVing  that  promiee,   but  he   had   no  authority  ao  to**^^' 
do.     I  beg  your  Lordahips  will  reix^ect  that  examination. 

The  treaty  was  to  be  Bigned  upon  the  19th  of  September; 
the  articles  arc  settled;  and,  just  aa  he  is  going  to  sign  it, 
Mr.  Middleton  takes  the  Nawab  and  Ida  miniaters  into  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  uses  these  arguments  to  induce  the 
Nawab  to  sign  his  part  of  it.     He  is  asked,  "  Did  not  yon  S'S^ 
tell  Mr.  Hastings  Before   or  afterwards 7" — "  No,  not  one  innra not 
word."    "  Did  not  Mr.  Hastings  hear  ?  where  were  you  T—  ™™»'  <* 
"  la  a  small  room.     Mr.  Hastings  was  about  other  business. 
He  was  talking  to  company:   and  really  he  had  never 
informed  him  of  the  transaction  at  olL"     He  states  that  he 
left  Chunar  the  next  day,  and  that  in  the  hurry,  being  s 
thoughtleBS,  careless  man,  he  packed  up   ori^nals,  copies, 
and  everything  else,  of  these  treaties,  and  carried  them  off 
with  him.     Your  Lordships  must  observe  (it  waa  observed  Proof  to  the 
by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord)  that,  four  days  afterwards,  ™''"^''^' 
Mr.  Hasting  writes  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  states  he  enclosed 
a  copy  of  this  very  treaty,  of  which  Mr.  Middleton  sud  ho 
carried  off  copies,  originals  and  all.      I  shall   show  your 
Lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  no  man's  dupe — was  no 
way  imposed  upon ;  but  was  the  source  and  ori^n  of  all 
the  fraud  tiiroughout     I  shall  diow  your  Xiord^ps  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  after  sending  a  copy  to  Mr.  Middleton,  writes 
to  Mr.  Middleton  for  a  copy  for  himself;  that  he  was  in  great 
anxiety  to  send  an  account  of  this  to  Calcutta. 

This  treaty  of  Chunar  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  fj^.'^^^ 
having  been  made  in  the  hour  of  warm  gratitude  to  tbeiotha 
Naww ;  and  he  says  he  gave  the  most  unqualified  assent  *"^' 
to  every  article,  penetrated  with   gratitude  for  the  recent 
instance  of  hia  attachment  to  the  Company :  his  heart  was 
open,  and  he  gave  lus  unqualified  assent  to  every  one  of  tiic 
articles.     The  object  of  the  treaty  seems  curious  enough.  W^** 
The  first  article  in  it — for  I  shall  only  mention  those  which      ^^' 
are  connected  with  my  present  object,  and  with  the  plea  of 
state  necessity  and  the  rebellion — is,  that  we  should  with-  withdrawal 
draw  the  temporary  brigade  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  tf^^ 
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sJnHKiTM.  TMb  was  at  the  time  when  this  rebellioQ  was  supposed  to 
be  ra^Dg,  and  the  whole  country  to  be  actuated  by  imut- 
rection  and  disaffection,  in  coneequeace  of  the  machioatioiis 
of  these  Begums.     The  next  stipulation  is: — 

ItcHunptkia      "  That,  M  great  dwtreu  has  aiiten  to  the  Nabob's  govorunent  from 

J^UjBwdnthc  militai^  power  and  dominion  aioumed  bj  the  JaehiFedan,  he  be  pn- 

1^  rattted  to  reaume  such  as  he  maj'  find  necessat; ;  with  a  reaerve  that  all 

such  for  the  amount  of  triioie  jagbires  the  CtHopaDj  are  guaruitees  abaU, 

in  tiie  case  of  the  resumption  of  thdr  laads,  be  pud  the  amount  of  thdr 

nett  collection  tiirough  tbe  Re^dent  in  readj  monef ." 

The  third  relates  to  Fyzula  Khan,  of  vrhich  I  shall  take 

RouiUiw     no  notice.     The  fourth  relates  to  the  recalling  the  Bnglish 

iiMtdent     Kesident  from  Furruckabad.     Here  the  Nawab  seems  per- 

JjJ^JjU;    fectly  to  understand  to  what  the  distresses  of  his  countnr 

were   owing.     Bat   what   is   more   material^and    this   is 

admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings — the  plea  urged  by  Mr.  Hastings, 

your  Lordships  recollect,  for  this  extraorc^nary  expedition 

was,  by  a  minute  and  personal  investigation  into  the  affairs 

of  Oude,  to  remedy  the  distresses  of  tlie  Prince  and  the 

difficulties  of  the  country.    He  meets  the  Nawah  at  Chunar. 

I  will  grant  he  was  in  an  embarrassed  situation,  and  he 

could  not  pursue  Ma  intended  plan.     Mr.  Hastings  abandons 

lus  ori^nal  plan.    All  this  minute  and  personal  investigatiou 

is  laid  aside :  the  Nawab  and  he  settle  it  in  three  words. 

The  Nawab  says : — 

"  I  know  mj  conntrj  is  distressed.  If  you  wish  to  grant  me  a  remedy, 
at  once  sweep  your  couDtirmen  out  of  my  land.  If  you  are  my  friend 
and  wish  me  to  be  faithfully  served,  take  away  your  own  creaturea  from 
my  court.     If  you  would  grant  me  protectioD,  withdraw  your  arms." 

Mr  i^tft.  The  propositions  are  sensible ;  they  go  to  the  root  of  the 
i^don^  evil,  on  the  part  of  the  Nawab  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  not  only 
^^a^g^  admits  their  justice,  but  makes  a  comment  upon  tnem,  whiai 
g^^i^"  your  Lordships  will  find  will  be  a  full  justification  of  many 
(heNawib.  oasertions  we  shall  moke  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
He  says : —  ' 

"  With  reapeot  to  the  removal  of  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and 
military,  from  the  court  and  service  of  the  Vizier,  I  was  actuated  sole^ 
bv  motives  of  juatiee  to  him,  and  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  our  nationM 
uiaracter.  In  removing  those  gentlemen  I  ^^im^ni»^1  my  own  influence 
as  well  as  that  of  my  colleaguea,  by  narrowing  the  line  of  patronafie ; 
and  I  expose  myself  to  obloquy  and  resentment  from  those  who  are 
unmediatek  affected  by  the  arrangement,  and  the  long  tiain  of  their 
fHen(]s  and  powerftil  patrons." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  the  character  and  draw  the 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  conduct  of  tbeae 
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gentlemen,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  for  I  am  not  their  3  ima  ins. 
libeller,  nor  ahould  I  think  myself  at  any  time  warranted  to 
have  dealt  in  such  general  reflections ;  but— 

"  Their  numb«n,  their  influence,  ind  the  enormaua  unount  of  their 
salaries,  pciuioaa  aod  emolomenta,  wen  an  intolemble  burden  on  the 
rereaucs  and  authori^  of  the  Viiier,  and  exposed  us  to  the  envy  and 
leaentment  of  the  whole  CDunby,  bj  excluding  the  native  serrants 
and  adherents  of  the  Vizier  from  the  rewards  of  theii  services  and 


Here  is  certainly  a  just  cause  given  to  remove  them.    Your  ^^IJp^ 
Lordships  will  think  it  extraordinary  that,  in  a  letter  I  read  niui  tt^ 
upon  a  former  occasion,  the  Nawab  had  applied  for  relief,  ^ISJ^^'"' 
and  had  wished  for  this  very  remedy  of  removing  the  British 
army  and  the  British  genUemen.     It  was  then  refused  in 
terms  of  insult;  but  now,  since  this  bribe  was  given,  it  is 

ruted.     Your  Lordships  will  recollect  Mr.  MidcD.eton  eaye, 
had  induced  the  Mawab  to  sign  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
in  order  that  Mr.  Hastings  m^ht  have  something  to  show 
in  return ;  because  it  was  not  bis  interest  or  intention  to    . 
show  the  real  cause  for  granting  it  at  the  time — that  is,  this 
bribe.     Whatever  was  his  motive,  corrupt  or  otherwise,  the 
action  was  good.     Do  you  believe  for  a  moment  he  ever  Hi*  ictea- 
meant  to  do  it  ?     No  such  thing  I     Look  to  Mr.  Middleton'a  miai  ue 
evidence  upon  this  occasion.     I  have  it  not  in  print  here;  J^^Jm^t 
but  I  shall  quote  it  accurately  from  memory,  and  it  must  fg^^ 
have  left  an  impression  upon  your  Lordships  at  the  time. 
When  asked  as  to  the  private  orders  he  had  from  Mr.  Haet-  liMdiston'* 
ings  to  place  people  upon  the  I^awah's  list  as  to  pensions, 
&c,  he  first  said  it  would  criminate  himself,  and  therefore 
refused  to  answer  the  question  :  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
criminatiug  himself.     Your  Lordships   paused   a  moment : 
you  told  him  he  must  answer  it     And  here  it  appeared  that 
his  horror  of  making  the  confes^ou  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
the  fact — had  deprived  him  of  all  recollection  of  it.     How- 
ever, he  does  at  last  recollect  the  feet ;  he  says,  '*  Not  orders 
from  Mr.  Hastings  ?  by  no  means ;  but  recommendations  I 
did  to  be  sure  receive,  I  believe."     Your  Lordships  know 
what    the   recommendations   of    Mr.  Hastings,    either    to 
Mr.  Middleton  or  the  Nawab,  mean.    So  here  your  Lordships 
see   that,  at  the  very  moment  he  bad  received  a  bribe  from 
the  Nawab, — when  he  had  mode  bun  buy  indemnity  from 
fiiture  extortion,— when  he  bad  made  a  solemn  covenant 
with  him  to  remove  those  people  that  excited  the  euvy  ana 
resentment  of  the  whole  country, — at  that  very  moment,  he 
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3  Jun  1788.  p]X)Tidc8  for  the  continuance  of  all  he  ehoald  think  proper. 
But  what  makes  it  the  more  extraordinary  is,  the  ostenta- 
tious remark  Mr.  Hastings  makes  afterwards  upon  his  own 
conduct  on  this  occasion.    He  Bays,  "I  have  spared  no  frienda 
of  my  own."     Instantly,  as  he  made  this  lony,  B<«iaa-like, 
declaration,  Mr.  Middleton  no  douht  standing  astonished  at 
his  heroism  and  disintereBtednees,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  secret  of  the  100,000/.  as  your  Lordships  recollect, — the 
instant  he  has  done  this,  turning  to  Mr.  Middleton, — "  Go, 
sweep  these  people  out  of  the  country ;  they  take  money — 
take  presents  from  the  Nawah ;  they  are  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  bis  revenues ;  I  am  distre^ed  at  hearing  of  it ;  my 
purity  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer.     Turn  them  ont  of  the 
country."     But,  before  Mr.  Middleton  can  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  this  disinterestedness,  he  puts  a  private 
paper  into  his  hand, — a  list  of  persons  to  continue.     He  sayn 
he  spares  no  friend  oor  friend's  friend,  in  this  very  Narrative, 
written  under  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  very  Grod  of  truth  for 
the  truth  of  every  word  of  it    At  the  moment  he  is  taking 
credit  for  this  act  of  disinterestedness,  he  is  taking  means  to 
have  the  whole  of  this  fraudulent  and  secret  patronage  to 
himself,  which  was  before  £vided  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and 
others. 
AAotad  '         I  am  aware  there  do  appear  letters  of  Mr.  Hastings  in 
HtUh^i    which  he  calls  aloud  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  know  why  this  part 
*  •■■"    of  the  treaty  had  not  been  executed,  and  expresses  his  snr- 
^  prise  to  hear  the  gentlemen  were  still  in  the  country:  but 
'  will  any  person  who  has  seen  the  purport  of  private  and  pub- 
lic letters  of  Mr.  Hastings  pay  any  credit  to  these  1     What 
could  be  more  solemn  than  the  treaty  itself  ?     Where  could 
there  be  a  more  clear,  decided,  engagement  to  remove  every 
person  but  the  Resident's  office  i     And  yetj  by  the  testi- 
mony of  that  very  Besidcnt,  you  learn  that  at  that  very 
moment  he  was  proi^ding  for  and  protecting  his  own  crea- 
tures, which  amounted  to  almost  nU  that  he  chose  to  save 
from  this  general  proscription. 
Jjey^off"      As  a  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings  never  had  performed  his  part 
■hcnringtho  of  this   treaty,  and  that  the  persons  still  swarmed  at  the 
S^J^n"™*  Nawab's  court,  and  still  remained  that  heavy  and  intolerable 
'*''^**'      burden  which  Mr.  Hastings  states  them  to  have  been,  we 
read  a  letter  which  I  did  not  intend  afterwards  to  have  taken 
^^*«n       notice  of,  but  from  on  observation  of  the  learned  Counsel — I 
nfi^rt'io      mean  a  letter  some  years  afterwards,  in  which  the  Nawah 
*■        still  complains  of  the  number  and  the  weight  of  these  gentle- 
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men  upon  hia  financeB.  The  Counsel  begged  your  Loidshipe  sJcraMea. 
to  observe  that  this  letter  was  written  after  Mr.  Hastings  had 
left  Lucknow  the  second  time,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  England.  I  thanked  them  for  the  obserration.  I 
wished  your  Lordships  to  observe  that  very  circamstauce — 
that  this  letter  was  not  written  at  the  time  or  soon  after 
the  treaty  of  Chunat,  but  that  it  was  written  after 
Mr.  Hastings  bad  continned  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
government,  and  shows  that  there  had  never  been  any 
serious  attempt  made  to  carry  that  part  of  the  treaty  into 
execution. 

The  Wazir  mentions  the  circumstance  in  a  manner  at  once 
touching  and  in  some  degree  diverting  too.  He  writes  to  the 
Governor  Greneral : — 

"  With  rwpect  to  the  [expenses  of  the]  geotlcmeD  who  are  here  I  hkve 
before  written  in  a  covered  manner.  I  now  write  plainly  that  I  have  no 
ability  to  g^ve  money  to  the  gentlemen,  because  I  am  indebted  many 


lacs  of  rupee*  to  the  bankers  for  the  payment  of  the  Company's  debt. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings'  departure,  I  represented  to  him  that  I  had 
no  resources  for  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hastings,  having 
ascertained  my  distressed  situation,  told  me  that,  after  his  airival  at 
Calcutta,  he  would  consult  with  the  Council,  and  remove  from  hence 
the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen,  and  recaU  every  person  except  the  gentle- 
men in  office  here.  At  this  time,  that  all  the  concerns  are  dependent 
upon  you,  and  you  have  in  every  point  given  ease  to  my  mind  accord- 
ii^  to  Mr.  HastingB'  agreement,  I  nope  that  the  expenses  of  the  gentle- 
men may  he  removed  from  me,  and  that  you  may  recall  every  person 
leading  here,  beyond  the  gentlemen  in  omce.  Althoui^h  Mtyor  Palmer 
does  not  at  this  time  demand  anything  for  the  gentlemen,  and  I  have 
no  abihty  to  give  them  anything,  yet  the  custom  of  the  English  gentle- 
men is,  when  they  reman  here,  they  mil  in  the  end  ask  for  something. 
This  is  best,  that  they  should  be  recaUed."* 

I  thank  the  Counsel  for  reminding  me  to  observe  to  your 
Lordships  that  this  letter  was  not  written  immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  that  It  was  not  written  when  Mr.  Hast^ 
ings,  under  the  pressure  of  great  business,  possibly  might  not 
have  had  it  in  his  power  to  enforce  an  execution  of  that 
treaty;  that  it  was  written  when  it  was  so  easily  in  his 
power  to  uproot  these  gentlemen,  who  no  doubt  shot  deep 
m  the  luxuriant  soil  of  Oude,  and  £:sUked  removal  to  the 
more  barren  soil  of  Bengal ;  that  it  was  after  he  had  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  Wazir ;  after  he  had  had  a  second  per- 
sonal interview — which  was  the  way  he  liked  to  do  his 
bu^ees  la  that  country ;  I  will  not  say  after  he  had  a  second 
bribe,  because  I  will  not  say  what  I  cannot  prove ;  but  it 
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3  Jn»E  1TB8.  was  after  hd  had  entered  into  a  second  solemn  engagement 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  coontry.  Here  we  find  they 
were  left  as  heavy  a  weight  upon  me  Nawab  as  ever — left 
there  with  as  keen  an  appetite  thouzh  not  ao  clamorouB. 
They  were  reclining  on  the  roots  and  wades  of  that  spacious 
tree  which  their  predecessors  had  stripped  branch  and 
bough,  watcluDg  with  eager  eyes  the  first  budding  of  the 
future  prosperity  and  of  the  opening  harvest  which  they  con- 
sidered as  ^e  prey  of  their  perseverance  and  rapacity.  We 
find  these  gentlemen,  years  after  the  solemn  engi^ment 
with  the  Nawab,  left  in  Oude :  and  undoubtedly,  according 
to  the  idea  which  the  Kawab  seemed  to  have  had  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  gentlemen  in  hie  country,  having 
given  that  great  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  must  have  con- 
sidered him  undoubtedly  as  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  whole 
crew.  But  this  is  a  fact,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  exe- 
cute this  material  part  of  the  treaty  which  the  Nawab  had 
paid  for  and  Mr.  Hastings  bad  himself  accepted  the  price  of. 
Upon  the  subject  of  removing  the  army  Mr.  Hastuigs  also 
gives  a  reason  which  is  extremely  material.  I  would  first 
however  observe,  that  [with  respect  to]  the  enormous  amoont, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  states,  of  the  emoluments  and  pensions  of 
these  gentlemen,  supposing  a  great  state  necessity  had  then 
existed  (but  none  existed,  for  &ey  had  heard  of  the  Mahratta 
peace  and  the  success  in  the  Camatic),  but  I  mean  the 
necessity  of  troops  [money  ?] — if  he  had  removed  that  by 
withdrawing  the  troops,  the  end  might  have  been  answered 
without  the  iniquitous  transaction  of  plundering  these 
Begums. 
l^'lJtato-  ^-  Hastings  gives  this  reason  for  removing  the  army : — 
■ioaor 

f?P»g't)'o'  "The  remote  stitions  of  those  troopB,  pladng  the  comman^nf 
^^J^''*"  officer  beyond  the  notice  and  control  of  the  Board,  afforded  too  much 
Ou%.  opportumtj  and  temptation  for  unwarrantable  emolnments,  and  exdted 

the  contagion  of  peculation  and  rapacitj'  throughout  the  whole  arm^. 
A  most  remarkable  and  uncontroverbble  proof  hu  been  seen  of  this  in 
the  court-martial  upon  Captain  Erskine,  where  the  court,  composed  of 
officers  of  rank  and  reapectabte  chBiacten,  unanimousiy  and  bonourabi; 
~— most  honourably — acquitted  him  upon  an  acknowledged  fitct  which, 
in  times  of  stricter  discipliiie,  would  have  been  deemed  a  crime  deaening 
the  severest  punishment." 

I  am  not  the  libeller  of  the  British  army  here ;  but  I  do 
cl^m  a  right  to  have  the  advantage  of  these  argnments 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  agunst  the  false  pretences  he 
afterwards  sets  up  in  order  to  account  for  the  insurrections 
and  the  disaffection  of  that  country.  Your  Lordships  per- 
ceive here  that  he  states  that  sach  a  rage  of  peculation  and 
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rapacity  had^  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  army  that  evensJoBBiTSs. 
actioiiB  are  called  most  honourable  which  ought  to  be 
punished  with  death ;  aod  this  he  gives  as  a  reason  for 
withdrawiifg  the  British  army  out  of  Oude.  I  shall  only 
remind  him  of  that  argument  when  he  comes  to  lay  before 
your  Lordahips  false  reaaons  for  the  discontent  and  hatred 
of  the  natives  to  the  British  name  in  that  country. 

With  regard  to  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  is  only  2?S«  t 
sufficient  to  show  youi'  Lordships  that  they  were  not  one  of  thatreu? 
them  kept     The  Nawab  waa  to  resume  Ins  right — there  he     "^"^ 
slipped  in  the  words  "  when  time  shall  suit " — "  by  which," 
he  says,  "  I  mean,  never :"  and  with  respect  to  the  Kawab 
of  Furruckabad,  he  admits  he  broke  the  whole  he  stipulated 
with  the  Nawab  concemiug  him,  and  that  the  Mawab  was 
vexed  and  dissatisfied  with  him  upon  that  account. 

With  regard    to   this  most   material   article   of  it — the 
resumption  of  the  ja^rs — your  Lordships  will  perceive  that, 
in  the  second  article,  there  is  not  one  syllable  saidj  of  re- 
suming  the  treasures.     It   is   only  stipulated  that  if  the  sopuiation 
jagirs  were   resumed  from  any  persons  who  have  the  British  theNurab 
guarantee,  they  should    be   intitled   to   a  full   equivalent  tSraSlra. 
Mr.  Hastings  asserts  that  the  Xawab  himself  had  in  view 
only  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs  of  his  mother.      And  now 
I  wish  your  Loi'dsbips  to  attend  to  that  spirit  of  fair  dealing 
and  that  good  laith  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  deals  in  his 
political  negotiations.      Mr.  Hastings'   account   of  himself 
upon  this  subject  is: — "  My  political  conduct  was  invariably 
r^ulated  by  truth,  justice  and  good  faith."   He  says,  "  truth 
aud  plain  dealing  are  all  the  arts  I  ever  used  in  my  political 
negociations." 

Now  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  observe  his  own  account  Hr.  Hut- 
of  this  one  article  —  the  second  article  —  respecting  the  omntoi the 
resumption  of  the  jagirs.     The  Nawab's  stipulation  is  plain  «DB«8eiii«ni. 
and  clear,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  resume  such  of 
the  j^rs  as  he  should  judge  proper:    and  hereafter  a  great 
deal,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  will  turn  upon  the  con- 
struction of  that  article ;  if  it  can  be  supposed  in  the  mind 
of  any  person,  but  Mr.  Hastings,  to  admit  a  doubt  of  what 
the   Nawab's  meaning  was  when  they  signed  that  article 
Mr.  Hastings'  observation  in  his  Defence  upon  that  article 
is  this : — 

"  When  the  Naboh  so  eaxamf&j  desired  mj  suiction  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  jagbiras  he  cert^nlj  hid  In  view  ontj-  the  Begums  Mid  &  few 
otiien  of  ma^tude,  which  he  conMdeKd  protected  eithei  bf  the 
guanntee  or  fnTour  of  the  Company.    Ha  could  not  be  supposed  to  uk 
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i  JnHB  lies,  my  sanction  to  the  resumption  of  gmnts  in  wtttch  the  Comiwiy'B  feith 
—       WM  by  no  meuu  concerned  j  but " — 

here  cornea  Ma  good  faith,  aimplicity  and  plain  dealing — 
"  being  aware  that  his  Excellency  intended  a  partjal  resumption,  reseiv- 
ing  the  jagbires  for  his  particular  favourites,  who  from  their  cbamcter 
and  conduct  ought  to  We  been  the  Siat  proscribed,  I  detonuiKd  to 
defeat  tiie  design  " — 

This  is   the   i]nqiia]ified   manner  in  which   in  the  hour  of 
gratitude  he  gave  hia  consent  to  the  Nawab'a  requisitioii — 
"  by  advising  him  to  make  the  resumption  geneiai:  and  he  engSiged  to 
follow  myaavice." 

Here  yout  Lordships  are  to  believe  that  the  Nawsb, 
against  the  letter  and  apirit  of  a  written  agreement,  made  a 
yerbal  codicil  or  comment  contradicting  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  written  engagement :  — 

"  He  engaged  to  follov  my  advice.  The  consequence  of  this  his 
Excelleni7  did  not  at  the  time  advert  to ;  bnt,  when  tie  discovered  that, 
by  die  spirit  of  the  aftreement  and  m^  determined  adherence  to  it,  he 
was  prcduded  from  showing  any  partiality,  and  moreover  that  the  pro- 
duce of  tiie  jnghires  when  resumed,  instead  of  coming  immediately  into 
hia  posaeaaon,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  to 
the  Company,  for  which  I  expressly  stipulated,  be  became  indifferent  and 
even  apparently  averse  to  the  resumption." 
His  deceit-  Now,  my  Lords,  are  we  to  belieTO  Mr.  Hastings  upon 
war^t^  this  subject  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  at  the  moment  hia  heart 
Nsiraii.  ^^  open,  when  he  waa  influenced,  he  saya,  by  gratitude  for 
the  recent  and  extraordinary  attachment  of  this  man— is  It 
possible  that  be  was  really  duping  so  poor  an  idiot ;  that, 
when  he  drew  him  in  to  make  a  promise,  the  effect  of  which 
he  owns  he  did  not  see — that,  when  he  proposed  to  resume 
all  the  jagire — that  he  did  not  see  that  ho  could  spare 
ought — he  was  duping  a  man  ao  poor  in  understanding  aa 
this  Nawab,  who  nad  conferred  euoh  a  recent  obligation 
Bpon  him  ?  But,  if  he  was,  what  are  you  to  infer  of  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  drew  him  into  a  promise, 
the  effect  of  which  he  did  not  see  at  the  time,  and  atter- 
warda,  when  he  did  aee  it,  he  says  "  I  peremptorily  insisted 
upon  his  performance?"  This  is  the  good  faith  of  that  man 
—  the  conduct  of  him  whose  declarations  are,  that  truth 
and  plMn  dealing  are  all  the  acts  he  ever  used  in  his 
political  negotiations.  Upon  my  wotd,  it  would  be  matter 
of  curious  speculation  to  consider  what  sort  of  treaty 
Mr.  Hastings  would  make  when  you  come  to  him  in  the  hour 
of  cool  and  cnStj  policy,  if  this  was  his  conduct  when  his 
heart  was  open.  I  should  say  of  such  a  man — "  Let  me 
deal  with  him  at  any  time  but  when  his  heart  is  open ;  let 
me  come  to  him  when  his  hardened  heart  is  [dosed  P],  bat 
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rescue  n)e  from  the  effusioDs  of  his  generosity.  Let  ma  come  ^  J""'  nes 
to  him  at  any  other  time  but  when  his  heart  is  open ;  for  it 
was  in  that  hour  when  this  treaty  was  made — a  treaty  which, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  outmatches  all  the  records  of  all  the 
recorded  negotialions  of  the  world — a  treaty  commenced 
in  cormptioii,  conducted  by  £raad  and  concluded  by  vio- 
lence. 

Such  is  the  end  and  such  the  history  of  these  fair  deal- 
ings of  this  upright  ouui  with  respect  to  the  Nawab  and  the 
treaty  at  Chunar.  After  he  had  concluded  this  treaty  he 
parts  with  the  Nawab.  And  now- — just  as  it  occurs  to 
me — with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  they 
engaged  the  Nawab  to  sign,  upon  a  solemn  promise  lliat  it 
should  never  be  carried  into  ezccutJoa.  Your  Lordships,  I 
am  sure,  recollect  the  examination  upon  that  head.  It 
seemed  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  want  any- 
thing in  return  from  the  Nawab ;  for  though  he  had  sold 
him  tbe  terms,  he  had  sold  him  nothing  but  what  justice 
required  bim  to  have  granted.  However,  as  Mr.  Middleton 
B^s,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  something  to  show. 
Tne  purport  of  the  article  drawn  (tora  the  Nawab  is  neither  Eiuwemmt 
more  or  less  than  this — that  he  should  surrender  up  to  the  ^  to  '' 
Eritisb  Resident  completely  the  mant^ement  of  his  treasury,  JUPb^  '" 
and,  with  that,  the  care  of  the  whole  management  of  his  ''"*'  t'>o 
country.  Now,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mmtorhu 
Nawab,  who  is  buying  tlie  army  and  buying  the  English  ''*™"y' 
oat  of  his  country — who  is  stipulating  for  freedom — should 
knowingly  ^n  a  compact  which  would  fasten  bis  fetters 
and  ^ve  him  slavery  instead  of  freedom :  that^  upon  the 
face  of  it,  is  impossible.  However,  Mr,  Hastings'  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  this — that,  when  he  found  a 
prince,  like  the  Nawab,  who  could  be,  in  the  first  place,  so 
extravt^ant  as  to  make  him  such  a  present,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  60  weak  as  to  expect  he  would  keep  the  terms  to 
which  he  was  bribed,  such  a  man  was  not  fit  to  have  the 
man^^ement  of  bis  treasures ;  such  a  man  could  not  have 
his  vassalage  too  much  confirmed ;  and  therefore  he  draws 
this  covenant  from  him,  which  defeats  every  part  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  rest  of  tbe  treaty.  But  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  says  he  had  no  orders  from  Mr.  Hastiugs  to  make  that 
promise.  He  cannot  escape  so ;  because,  if  your  Lordahips 
observe,  Mr.  Middleton,  in  tiiis  celebrated  public  letter,  and 
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tiamvna.m   hia  private  letter   accotDpanying  it,*  in  both  of  these 

fltatefl, — 

Mr.^ Middle-      "Though  I  do  assure  jov.  I  myself  represented  to  his  Excellency 

suMMio     *'"^  **'*  ministers,  eonceiving  it  to  be  yonr  deaiie,  that  the  apparent 

the  Nanb    assumption  of  the  reins  of  ou  government—for  in  thftt  light  tie  un- 

enlraiomeiit  ^"btedly  considered  it  at  the  first  view — u  specified  in  the  agreement 

iraa  not  to     executed  by  him,  was  not  meant  to  be  f\illy  and  literaUy  inforced  ;  but 

bo  enfcrtad.  that  it  was  necessary  you  should  have  somethinjj  to  show  on  your  side, 

as  the  Company  were  deprived  of  a  benefit  without  a  requital ;  and 

upon  the  &ith  of  this  aasuiance  alone,  I  believe  I  may  sM^ly  affirm, 

his  Excellency's  objections  to  ugning  the  treaty  were  given  up." 

That  is  in  hia  private  and  confidential  letter.  This  might 
have  been  a  confidential  communication,  and  the  &ct  might 
have  been  that  he  had  not  instTuctions  from  Mr.  Hastings ; 
but  in  tiiis  public  letter  he  says, — 

"  I  conceived  your  interference  in  the  Naivab's  government  tended 
solely  to  eatablisn  the  means  of  the  most  speedy  pavmeat  possible  fn 
the  Company';  debt;  sjld  that,  whenever  this  shoula  he  accomplished, 
eveiY  shadow  of  interferenoe  was  to  be  deusted  ttaia ;  which  1  stated 
to  me  Nabob  and  the  ininiaters,  and  I  believe  upon  the  faith  of  this 
assurance  prindpally  was  hb  Excdtency's  acquiesoence  obtained." 

T>«p«of  I   don't  mean  to    say  he   had  direct   instructions   from 

Bveu  by  Ml*.  Hastings  \  that  he  told  Urn  to  go  and  give  that  fallacious 
inp  to"*"  assurance  to  the  Kawab  ;  that  he  had  that  order  under  his 
to'ffSk^"  hand.  No ;  watching  Mr.  Middleton's  correspondence,  you 
■ueh**-  £q(]  him  say  upon  a  more  important  occasion,  "I  don't 
expect  your  puolic  authori^  for  this ;  it  is  enough  if  you 
but  hint  your  pleasure."  He  knew  him  well.  He  could 
interpret  every  nod  and  motion  of  that  head.  He  understood 
the  glances  of  that  eye  which  sealed  the  perdition  of  nations, 
and  at  whose  throne  princes  waited  in  pale  expectalJon  for 
their  fortune  or  th^r  doom.  It  appears  that  it  never  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Middleton,  through  the  whole  of  this 
business,  to  have  any  direct  order.  It  is  enough  that  yon  but 
hint  either  through  Sir  Elijah  Impey  or  any  other  means ; 
that  a  hint,  a  nod,  upon  any  such  subject  was  enough  to 
convey  tho  true  meaning  to  Mr.  Middleton's  mind.  But,  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  Hastings  escaping  firom  being  respons- 
ible for  Uiis  treachery  to  the  Nawab,  I  ask  this  questioo, — 
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When  Mr.  Middleton  made  the  commuiiication  to  Mr.  Hast-.'  Jp"'  '»■ 
logs — when  he  told  him  that  it  wae  upon  the  faith  of  this 
aasuraoce  alone  that  he  signed  it — and  observe  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  saya,  "  oonceiving  it  to  be  your  desire" — he  does  not  eay 
he  did  it  upon  bis  own  authority,  but  he  desiree  to  know  if 
he  has  understood  him — "  my  conception  of  yotir  meaning 
was  so,  and  upon  that  I  gave  that  aaeurance  " — then  what 
would  a  man  clear  of  the  transaclion  have  Baid  1—"  You  did 
misunderstand  me.  Don't  per^et  in  the  execution  of  that 
treaty ;  it  is  not  my  intention  :  and,  since  the,  Nawab  has 
been  &lsely  and  fraudulently  drawn  in  by  your  misunder- 
standinff  me  to  execute  that  treaty,  which  he  never  would 
have  omerwise  executed,  stop  your  hand."  Was  this  the 
case?  Ko;  there  is  no  disavowal  of  Mr.  Middleton's  con- 
stroctJoa  of  the  hint  or  nod.  No ;  but,  after  this  letter, 
he  bids  him  carry  this  point  and  this  idone  of  the  treaty  into 
execution.  Therefore  it  is  nothing  to  me  whether  it  is  proved 
or  no  that  he  gave  orders  at  Chunar  for  that  transaction. 
I  say  that,  after  he  received  this  letter  and  did  not  disclaim 
it  or  stop  tlie  treaty,  from  that  moment  he  became  respon- 
sible for  it;  as  much  so  as  if  Mr.  Middleton  had  had  autho- 
rity from  him  under  his  hand  for  taking  the  Nawab  up  into 
tlie  comer  and  making  him  this  promise. 

After  their  parting  at   Chunar,  I  shall  pass   by  other  ™«jj^f> 
circumstances  that  occurred  till  the  day  upon  which  Bidjey  UuBcb^^ 
Ghur  was  taken.     Your  Lordships  have  here  the  evidence  ^^^^i^ 
of  Sir  Elijah  Imper  with  respect  to  the  state  of  mind  in^^aJSt, 
which   he  found   Mr.  Hastings.     I   do  believe  that  a  cor-tu(*to 
recter  history  was  never  given.     Sir  Elijah  Impey  states  plunder  or 
that  he  found  him  in  great  distress.     He  says  tluit  he  had  oho? 
two  resources — Oude   and   Benares:    at  Benares    he    had 
failed.      My   Lords,   I  date  from  that  moment— 'fivm  the 
moment  that  he  failed  at  Benares ;  I  mean  failed  of  the 
treasure,  m  the  capture  of  Bidjey  Ghur — that  instant  he 
first  determined  upon  the  monstrous,  extravagant,  idea  of 
accusing  these  miserable  Princesses  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
dering their  treasures. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  but  that,  even  before  he  left  Calcutta, 
he  might  have  had  an  eye  to  that  only  deposit,  after 
Benares,  in  which  there  was  anything  to  gratify  British 
rnpacity.  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  had  not  an  eye  to  it,  con- 
sidering it  as  reserved  for  some  future  time  of  exigency. 
That  he  might  have  bad  an  eye  to  it  is  probable  at  the 
time  he  sigued  the  treaty  at  Chnnor ;  and  with  a  view 
M  H 
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B'cRBin&of  Bettling  the  money  for  his  ovn  present  tKrou^  the 
'  me&DB  of  Gopaul  Dobb,  if  he  could  not  get  it  from  Bi^ey 

Ghur.  But  he  never  thought  of  imputing  to  than  the 
design  of  dethroning  the  Nawab,  their  son  and  grandscHl, 
-  ^  and  extirpating  their  benefRCtotB  die  SngliBh;  he  never 
thought  of  it  tUl  that  day  when  he  was  disappointed,  vhea 
he  &iled,  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey  eays,  of  his  object  at  Be- 
nares. Then  I  believe  he  did  find  him  in  deep  distreas ; 
he  found  him  disappointed  in  what  he  states  at  settitig 
out  as  the  necessary  object  of  his  journey ;  he  fbond 
him  disappointed  in  that  which,  through  the  whole  of  his 
correspondence)  he  states  he  dare  not  return  to  Calcutta 
Hisven-  without — he  dare  not  write  to  the  Directors  wi^out  it.  In 
^K^OoE.  one  respect  his  heart  had  been  gratified ;  he  had  been 
revenged  on  Cheyt  Sing.  The  man  who  luul  offended  his 
pride  fell  a  victjm  to  his  vengeance :  he  wa«  a  miseraUe 
wanderer  at  that  time,  expelled  m>m  his  country — a  tiigitive 
before  his  anger.  He  had  chastised  his  eubjecte  that  had 
loved  him ;  he  had  even  provided  for  ihe  future  desolation  of 
the  soil  that  had  prospered  under  hia  gentJe  reign ;  he  had 
bad  the  last  vile  eatis&ction  of  a  mean  mind,  without  whidi 
the  vengeance  of  it  cannot  be  complete — he  had  brou^t  him 
in  abject  submission  to  his  feet,  and  spurned  him  while  be 
grovelled  in  ^e  ditat.  Yet  hie  prodigal  malice — his  expens- 
ive revenge— had  defrauded  his  ntpaoity.  Major  Fo[diam 
in  some  respects  rightly  catchiiw  hun  at  his  word,  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  C^craft,  they  [the  troops]  had  divided  the 

riL     They  laughed  at  his  project   fijr  resumption  i    they 
ibted  his  cr^t  for  the  loan;  they  refused  him  at  th 
terms. 

Having  committed  an  act  of  barren  vengeance  and  unpro- 
fitable hate,  yet  still  the  great  object  of  his  journey,  which 
was  to   buy  him  indemnity  for   hie  orimee,  which  was  to 
enable  Mm  to  bear  his  countenaucB  up  to  bis  venal  maatere 
— that  renuune  to  be  attained.     See  tiien  how  &at  the  plot 
goes  on.     On  the  lOth  of  November  he  is  disappointed  of 
On  the  diB-  tfeasures  at  Bidjey  Ghur.     The  last  letter  to  Major  Popham 
^^tU       is  upon  the  14th     Then  he  is  hopeless.     The  very  next  day 
Kfijih'"'' Sir  Elijah   Impey  darts  to  Lucknow    witii   an   order    of 
^%j',„    destruction,  of  confiscation,  against  the  Begums,  and  a  seoond 
d?u^  «"'■    order  to  gather  matter  to  jusfaly  the  act  afterwards     This 
uAiost  the   is  the  progrcss  of  the  budness. 

"""^"^  UpoB  me  subject  of  Sir  Elu^  Impey  beii^  the  petMn 

^If^"'  to  execute  this  I  will  say  but  Ut«le^  my  Lords ;   I  ^nld 
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t&j  lefls  but  that  Sir  Elijah  Imper  has  tliought  it  decent  and  •  JminB. 
dignified  perhape  to  enter  what  he  haa  call^  a  protert  upon  empioTiiMit 

Kur  Lordehipr  minutes,  becanee  the  Managers,  as  he  said,  ^  ' 
d  accused  him  where  he  could  not  answer.  My  Lorda, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  forgot  himself;  he  ibi^ot  the  court  he 
Bpoke  to,  and  forgot  the  character  of  the  prosecutors.  It 
was  not  the  Managers  but  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
who  have  stated  that — not  as  a  charge  against  him  as  he 
says,  but  as  matter  of  heavy  and  bitter  aggravation  agaioBt 
Mr.  Hastings ;  that  be  should  have  employed  such  a  man  in 
iuch  a  deed ;  that  a  man  who  bore  out  the  charter  of  justice 
from  this  country,  who  was  sent  te  be  a  type  and  model  of 
the  dignity  of  British  justice,  whose  situation  was  such  as  to 
claim  from  him  a  peculiar  decorum  over  even  the  actions  of 
his  domestic  life — for  such  a  nian  to  be  ^e  tool  and  pander 
of  vengeance  in  sach  a  cause  against  such  a  person,  and 
working  with  such  instruments! — My  Lords,  I  will  not 
press  upon  that  subject  further.  I  forbear,  not  from  respect 
to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  which  I  will  not  be  such  an  hypocrite 
as  to  pretend  to  feel,  but  from  respect  to  those  who,  filling 
and  adorning  the  judgment  seats  of  this  country,  must  feel 
for  the  d^radation  of  any  man  who  has  home  a  similar 
rank  and  character  in  any  place.  However,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  executes  his  commission ;  and  then  he  brings  back 
that  mass  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  had  the 
repeated  con6dence  to  build  and  rest  his  whole  justification 
up<Hi,  as  what  he  calls  complete,  perfect  and  legaJ,  evidence 

X'nst  the  BegumB ;  what  he  states  so  in  his  answers ; 
t  he  states  so  in  the  minute  of  Council,  When 
Mr.  Stables  proposed  an  inquiry,  "  What  fiirther  informa- 
tion can  you  get  ?"  says  he,  "  You  have  attained  a  full, 
perfect,  cwnplete,  competent,  information  from  persons  beat 
qualified  to  give  it — from  persons  on  the  spot." 

I  will  fiiirly  own  that,  when  first  I  thought  of  addreseinz  £*■"-;; — 
your  Liordsfaipe  in  this  cause  or  m  any  part  of  it,  it  was  not  ur^jot  the 
my  idea  to  have  meddled  with  a  single  particle  of  that  evi-  ^vlf^^by 
dencc     I  (M  observe,   in  Mr.  Hastings'  answers  to  yourf^J^J^ 
Lordslups,  he  had  avoided  that  spirit  of  recrimination  and 
Htose  violent  accusations  againt  these  ladies ;  as  I  think  the 
only  thing  he  says  upon  the  subject  is,  that  upon  the  19th 
of  September  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  their 
conduct  had  been   such  as  to  justify  signing  that   treaty. 
Tliese  are  the  expressions  ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  own  I  did  give 
credit  to  the  leaned  Counsel — I  thought  it  answered  to  the 

MH   2 
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,  Jim  iTw.  general  high  character  which  I  understood  they  hore  in  thnr 
professioD — I  did  give  them  credit  for  haviiig  stopped  him 
upon  this  sahject  I  thought  they  had  advised  hun  not  to 
h&ve  recourse  to  that  miserahle  expedient  of  accusation 
against  the  Begums,  because  I  thought  that  was  meant  to 
be  abandoned.  And,  above  all,  I  thought  they  did  mean  to 
abandon  what  they  call  affidarits  and  testimonies  as  legal 
evidence,  or  as  any  sort  of  matter  that  could  influence  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  or  honest  man  to  any  one  act  whatever. 
Z  gave  them  credit  for  it  I  was  sorry,  in  the  course  of  the 
cross-examinaton,  to  iind  I  was  misteken :  and  therefore  I 
must  comment  upon  that  evidences  And  I  do  take  upon  me 
to  say  that,  when  I  have  but  lightly  gone  through  it — I 
trust  your  Lordships  don't  think  me  capable  of  such  cox- 
combical presumption  from  any  observations  I  urn  capable  of 
making  upon  it,  but  merely  drawing  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  it — I  vnll  venture  to  say  that,  if  they  were  agun  to 
set  them  up  as  just,  honest  and  legal,  testimony,  yonr 
Lordships  would  show  your  indignation  in  tearing  and  scat- 
tering such  testimony  about  your  floor — and  that  the  Counsel 
would  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  it. 

I  shall  now  come  to  speak  upon  this  just,  legal  and  com- 
petent, testimony.  But,  before  I  do  that,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  in  respect  to  the  manaer  in  which  this  testimony  was 
collected  :  and  here  I  must,  however  reluctantly,  introdDce 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  your  particular  notice. 
0taMrn>  My  Lords,  there  certainly  were  some  peculiarities  attend- 

Sirsuwi  ijig  the  principle  rather  than  the  manner  upon  which  Sir 
SiSSi.  Ehjah  Impey  gave  hin  evidence.  He  certainly  spoke  plunly 
and  directly — unlike  Mr.  Middleton.  But  one  question  was 
put  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey, — he  stated  that  he  had  answered  to 
a  fact  without  considering  the  consequences.  We  naturally 
asked  him  whether  it  was  his  custom  to  consider  the  0(H)- 
sequences  before  he  consulted  his  memory  as  to  a  fact 
However,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  afterwards,  upon  speaking 
pretty  peremptorily  to  some  things  which  had  happened, 
stated  that  he  did  not  speak  of  them  as  accurately  recollect- 
ing the  facts  themselves,  "  but,"  says  he,  "  it  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  thnt  I  should  have  done  so " — such,  as  in 
the  taking  the  affidavits  at  Lucknow,  when  he  swore  the 
Hindus,  be  did  not  recollect  anything  of  a  brahman,  a  bason 
nnd  the  Ganges — "  but,  that  Ming  the  ordinary  course  and 
proper  to  be  done,  therefore  I  did  it."  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  meaning  to  throw  any  imputetioo  upon  Sir 
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Klijah  Impey  as  to  concealmeDt,  but  merely  to  show  the  falli-  >  'irn  itss.  . 

bilit^  of  his  evidence.     I  mean  to  treat  him  fairly,  though 

not  always  with  eeriouBness.     When  he  Btatee  the  ground 

of  his  memory  that,  a  thing  being  io  the  ordinary  course  and 

proper  to  be  done,  hie  memory  is  probably  correct  that  he 

did  that  thing,  what  follows  ?     Why  that  ne  must  give  me 

the  other  ude  of  the  ai^ument,  and  that  when  I  see  a  thii^ 

that  ia  improper — improbable — to  be  done  and  very  mum 

out  of  the  ordinaiy  course,  then  1  have  a  right  to  assume 

that  possibly  Sir  EUjah  Impey,  according  to  hie  own  rule  of 

judging  of   evidence,  may  not   be  extreme^  correct   and 

accurate  with  respect  to  that  transaction.     Therefore,  when 

I  meet  with  anything  in  his  evidence  coining  under  this 

description,  I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  is  extraordinary, 

and  leave    it  to  your  Lordships   to  draw  a  conclusion  or 

not  according  to    Sir  Elijah  Impey'a  own  rule  upon  the 

sobiect. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  states  that,  upon  his  meeting  withmiaM- 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hastings  informed  him  that  the  Begums  S^^ws' 
were  then  in  actual  rebemon  I  am  speaking  now  of  that  aJiSjS* 
part  of  his  testimony  which  he  repeated  at  your  Lordships'  ntwiuon. 
bar.  Admitting  the  distinction  and  recollection  he  made 
upon  one  part  only  of  that  evidence,  stating  that  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  was  correct,  he  admits  that  such  a  conversation 
as  he  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  did  pass  between  hint 
and  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  Mr.  Hastings  stated  that  the  Be- 
gums were  then  in  actual  rebellion ;  and  he  put  it  as  a 
proposition  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  —  and  which  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  calls  an  abstract  proposition — whether  or  not  a  sove- 
reign is  not  justified  in  taking  away  from  his  subjects  in 
rebellion  the  means  by  which  they  support  that  rebellion 
agunst  him  ?  I  never  heard  or  read  of  a  judgment  ^ven 
upon  sounder  grounds  than  Sir  Elijah  Impey  s  answer— 
"  Yes,  he  would  be  justified."  But  Sir  Elijui  Impey  states 
in  this  evidence  five  several  times  that  the  Begums  were 
stated  then  to  be  in  actual  rebellion — this  being  in  Kovem- 
ber,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Hastings.  He  stai«s  twice  at  your 
Lordships'  bar  that  the  Begums  were  then  in  actual  rebel- 
lion; but  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  an  explanation  of 
another  matter,  he  says  he  did  not  understand  them  to  be 
then  in  actual  rebellion,  but  that  they  had  been  in  rebellion, 
and  the  country  was  then  unquiet  I  believe  I  shall  be 
thought  to  do  so  fiurly  when  I  say  I  will  let  go  five  asser- 
tions that  they  were  in  rebellion  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
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IS-  and  tffo  before  your  Lordships,  and  take  lum  upon  the 
eighth  reooUectioQ  before  your  Lordslups  that  they  were 
not  in  rebellion  then,  but  that  the  country  was  not  quiet; 
but  I  cannot  grant  the  reasons  for  whioh  he  makes  that 
amendment,  because  one  ia  improbable,  tlie  other  imposBible ; 
because  he  aays,  "  When  I  aud  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  they  were  then  in  actual  rebellion  I  had  not  adverted 
then  to  two  oircumstancea —  I  had  not  adverted  to  a  letter 
Mr.  Hastings  had  written  to  me  from  Chunar,  in  whioh  he 
mentions  the  troublea  at  Fyzabad  being  quieted."  This  is 
the  ciroumetance  which  I  atate  as  a  hard  task  upon  one's 
credulity  actually  to  believe ;  because  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
when  he  gave  that  evidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
previously  given  in  this  very  letter.  Ke  had  been  deured  to 
searoh  for  the  letter  respecting  the  B^^um's  rebellion.  He 
comes  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Ccanmons,  and  saya — 
"  I  have  looked  over  all  my  papers,  and  all  that  relate  to 
the  Begums  I  have  brought;"  therefore  be  gives  in  ^e 
letter  first,  and  then  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  this — 
which  I  don't  say  is  not  the  fact,  but  it  is  an  improbable 
circumstance — namely,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  while  he  had 
the  letter  in  his  power  and  while  he  did  acknowledge  he  had 
examined  the  letter,  had  not  adverted  to  a  single  oiroum- 
stanoe  related  in  the  letter ;  but  that,  when  it  was  out  of 
his  power,  then  he  did  advert  to  it :  that  I  state  as  an  im- 
probable ground  for  having  made  this  eighth  recollection. 
The  other  is  an  impossible  ground.  He  says — "  I  did  not 
recollect  my  having  proposed  to  go  round  by  Fyaabad, 
which  I  oould  not  have  done  if  I  had  heard  the  Begums 
were  then  in  actual  rebellion."  But  how  stands  the  &ot  \— 
Why,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  states  his  information  of 
their  b^g  in  actual  rebellion  being  an  answer  to  bis  pro- 
pomtion  of  g^ing  round  by  Fyzabad;  eo  that,  instead  of 
its  not  being  in  his  contemplation,  it  was  the  very  circum- 
stance that  produced  that  information;  and  he  does  not 
seem  aware  that  in  both  instances,  whether  the  country  was 
unquiet  &om  rebellion  or  that  the  Begums  were  in  actual 
rebellion,  he  states  it  as  his  proportion  to  go  through  Fyza- 
1}ad,  by  which  he  got  that  information ;  and  he  seems  to 
forget  that  the  answer  is  more  to  the  purpose,  namely,  that 
the  country  had  been  in  rebellion  but  was  then  quiet.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  give  all  that  up  and  receive  his  last 
explanation — that  there  had  been  a  rebellion,  as  notorious 
as  the  reb^on  of  1745  in  London,  and  that  he  oflhred  to 
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go  round  to  Fyzabad  Now  the  first  odd  oiroumBtance  that  »  J""  itw- 
ooeora  is,  Fjzabad  being  considerably  out  of  his  way ;  and 
he  tells  us  he  went  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  travelled 
night  and  day.  Now  it  seems  an  odd  proposition)  especially 
considering  the  business  he  was  going  upon,  that  it  should 
evor  oome  into  his  head  to  go  round  Dy  Fyzabad,  oonsider- 
ing  he  bore  with  hun  a  warrant  for  probably  the  destniotion 
— certainly  for  the  confiscation— of  the  Begums'  treasures. 
However  he  gets  as  fest  as  he  can  to  Luiumow,  and  then 
he  oSeea  again  to  come  back  through  Fyzabad.  He  forgets 
the  warning  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  that  the 
ooontry  was  still  unquiet  from  this  atrocuous  rebellion ;  and, 
nnleu  it  had  luckily  happened  that  he  had  found  irlends  at 
Lueknow  more  cautions  than  himself,  this  giddy  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  have  got  into  the  very  focus  of  the  rebellion. 
That  being  the  case,  he  avoids  it  and  comes  the  straight 
road,  being  equally  in  a  hurry  to  oome  baok. 

This  oircumitanoe  is  observed  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  His 
answer  is — "  To  be  sure  it  is  out  of  the  way,  but  it  was  a 
pleaaanter  road "  —  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  pleasure  — 
a  pleasant  embassy  he  was  going  upon.  He  represents 
[himself]  as  some  cheerAil  schoolboy,  running  upon  an 
innocent  errand—  wishing  to  choose  the  primrose  path,  to 
loiter  on  the  way  and  idle  in  the  sunshine  :  whereas  the 
business  he  was  going  upon  was  of  the  most  serious  if  not 
the  darkest  grain  and  natnre.  He  was  carrying  a  warrant 
in  his  pocket  at  that  moment  for  the  accusation,  for  the 
condemnation,  possibly  for  Uie  actual  destruction,  of  these 
Prineeases.  Now  it  does  seera  a  ifioet  extraordinary  oir- 
enmstanoe — and  we  are  puzded  what  we  are  to  think  either 
of  the  prudence  or  of  the  feelings  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey — that, 
with  tiiia  warrant  in  bis  pocket,  with  only  two  or  three 
dfwaestJca,  as  he  stat«e  himself,  he  should  offer  to  have  gone 
out  of  hie  way,  to  have  run  such  a  risk,  or  that  he  should 
wish  to  gratify  any  feelings  by  seeing  that  court  he  was 
going  to  desolate — by  seeing  the  walls  of  that  palace,  which 
walla  were  to  be  pierced  by  the  shrieks  of  famine — by  seeing 
those  Princessee  whose  treasures  were  to  be  plundered, 
and  those  ministers  who  were  to  be  loaded  with  irons.  This 
must  give  one  an  extraordinary  opinion — be  the  road  how- 
ever ^ensant — of  the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey.  But  whether  these  clrcumstanocB  are  probable, 
and,  if  not,  whether  Sir  Elijah  Impey  is  perfectly  accurate 
in  liie  eircunutances  according  to  nis  own  rule  of  regollect- 
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3  ixm  1788.  ing  them — I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  sa; ;  but  ibU  I  do 
implicitly  believe,  that,  if  he  did  offer  to  go  to  Fyzabad, 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Hastings  warned  him  to  avoid  that 
road.  Yes — I  believe  they  would  have  advised  hia  going 
any  other  way ;  because  there  they  knew  he  must  discover 
that  damning  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation ;  tar 
there  he  would  have  seen  that  the  most  welctMoe  man  at 
Fyzabad  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  would  have 
aeen  copies  perhaps  of  those  letters  of  Colonel  Hannay  and 
Captun  Gordon  wluch  are  decisive  proofs  of  their  innocence. 
I  llierefore  believe  that,  if  he  had  made  the  propoeal,  they 
would  liave  advised  him  to  go  over  the  thickest  jungles  and 
barren  deserts  gf  Barnutch,  and  the  rugged  and  rebellious 

of  Goruckpore,  [rather]  than  go  there,  where  he 

would  have  found  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  foul  conspi- 
racy of  those  that  employed  him,  and  the  perfect  innocence 
of  Uiose  he  was  going  to  aocuse. 
AjHTUonor      Be  the  &ct  as  it  will.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  goes  upon  the 
bf^^bat,  errand  of  taking  these  affidavits.     When  he  gets  to  Luok- 
a  LnabKnr  "^^  ^^  ^^  naturally  asked  whether  he  informed  the  Nawab 
h^tarmUH  '  ^^  ^^^  minister,  who  made  a  depositjon  before  him,  of  tiie 
NuTkboT     object  and  purport  of  his  journey — the  great  and  important 
u*  ^^'  object,  as  it  was,  of  the  discovery  of,  or  the  means  at  least  to 
punish,  tlie  rebellion  which  had  for  ite  object  the  detliroaing 
the  Prince   and   extirpating  his   friends  the  Snglisb.     Sir 
Elijah  Impey  tells  you  he  did  not ;  it  was  not  hie  busineaB — 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  is  certainly  a  nice,  precise,  character,  and 
strictly  careful  to  confine  himself  to  his  d^artment — that  it 
was  that  brought  him  to  Luoknow  upon  this  occasion.     It 
was  his   business   to   lend   himself  for  such  a  purpose  to 
Hr.  Hastings,  but   not  his   business   to  converse  with  the 
Nawab  or  Hyder  Beg  upon  the  subject 

The  next  extraordinary  circumstance  ia,  he  was  asked,  whe- 
ther the  Nawab,  seeing  a  man  of  his  consequence  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  star 
tionary  as  himself,  coming  up  in  that  manner  to  his  camtol,  and 
taking  the  deposition  of  his  minister  Hyder  Beg  [made  no 
reference  to  the  object  of  his  visit]  ?  He  is  asked  what  they 
said  about  this  rebellion,  the  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
throning the  Nawab  and  extirpating  the  E^lish  ?  He  says, 
he  never  heard  one  word  about  it ;  he  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned :  such  was  the  punctilio  of  the  country.  A  most 
extraordinary  punctilio.  The  Nawab  is  a  model  for  all  the 
Kings  of  Europe  in    point  of  want  of  curionty :  that  Sir 
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Elijah  Impey  should  be  takiog  these  depoeitions,  and  the « joint  ma. 
object  of  It  being  Dothing  less  than  marching  an  army  in 
fiiroe  to  attack  tae  palace  of  the  Begum  and  seizing  her 
treasures ;  tliat  he  should  never  have  a  word  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  Prince,  the  object  of  the  oonejuracv,  nor  the 
Minister  who  was  to  revenge  the  treason:  such  was  the 
punctilious  etiquette  of  the  country. 

But  tlie  most  extraordinary  etiquette  is  when  he  comes  back  hii  uwr- 
to  Mr,  Hastings.      And  here  he  is  asked  whether  Mr.  Haet-  Kb'^e^ 
ines  and  he  did  not  talk  npon  the  subject  of  the  affidavits;  ^^gj^"^ 
whether  he  had  not  any  conversation  upon  the  nature  and  um  con- 
finve  of  them  ?    He  had  advised  Mr.  Hastings  to  procure  this  ^^^taXi 
testimony  for  his  own  justification :  the  most  natural  thing  "^  w*"™- 
in  the  world,  it  should  seem,  would  have  been — though  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  asserts  he   never  had  read   any  one  of  the 
affidavits  wMle    he  was    at   Lucknow — that  Mr.  Hastings 
would  have  inquired  into  the  strength  of  that  testimony,  to 
see  whether  it  brought  any  new  lights — whether  it  answered 
his   expectation   or  not.     "  No ;"    says  he,   "  Mm  Hastings 
never  said  one  word  of  it"     Here  Mr.  Hastings  stood  upon 
punctilio  as  much  as  the  Nawab.     As  he  was  the  represent- 
ative of  a  great  Kmg,  he  thought  it  was  not  right  to  be 
outdone  by  the  Nawab :  he   stood  npon  punctilio  as  much 
theref<»v  ;  he  said  not  a  word  about  it     This  I  must  state 
also  aa  a  orcumstance  a  little  extzaordinaiy, 

Bnt  Sir  Elijah  Impey  says  he  never  looked  once  at  one  hiiimoi- 
of  tiie  affidavits  :  and  this  of  course  I  do  certainly  impliatly  J^^*  "^ 
believe ;  though  it  is  an  extraordinary  want  of  curiosity  that  ^IJJ'J^j**' 
he  never  dioura  have  endeavoured  to  know  what  their  con-  affldniu. 
tents  were.     However,  afterwards  he  says  tha^  in  conse- 
quence of  an  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
did  look  at  those  affidavits.      Here  the  Managers  turn  a 
little  abort  upon  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  say,  "  What  book 
did  yon  look  mto, — the  Narrative  ? " — "  No ;  not  the  Narra- 
tive."  "  What,  thenT — "Why,  it  was  a  reportof  the  House 
of  Commona"     The  reason  given  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon 
this  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  because,  in  bis  evidence,  I  stand  charged 
by  name  before  your  Lordships  with  having  endeavoured  to 
mislead  him.     I  suppose  this  was  one  of  the  snares  he  after- 
wards refers  to,  that  had  been  laid  for  his  imprudence.     It 
was  respecting  there  being  or  not  any  sworn  mterpreter  to 
the  affidavits  -.  be  says,—"  Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  Honour- 
able Managers,  examined  me  from  a  book  in  his  band  " — 
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BJimina.  and  then,  from  m^  looking  ftt  this  book,  he  conolnded  that 
there  was  a  Bwom  interpreter.  Now  how  any  Manager  or 
member  of  Parliament  looks  into  a  book  to  show  that  there 
was  a  sworn  iuteroreter  to  an  a£Bdavit  I  ranst  leave  to  snch 
great  phyBio^omiate  a«  Sir  JSlijah  Impey  to  determine.  But 
then  I  not  only  looked  as  if  I  saw  there  was  a  sworn  inter- 

Seter,  but  I  looked  as  if  I  was  oertfun  it  was  not  Major 
avy.  Now  that  there  never  waa  a  more  inteUifreat  look 
given  than  tiiat  I  leave  to  your  Lordships'  observation.  He 
discovers  this ;  .how  did  he  disoovar  that  there  was  no 
sworn  interpreter  P  Here  it  is  ;  he  owns  he  did  look  into 
the  Narrative.  Here  the  Managers  prick  up  their  ean,  and 
turn  round  and  ask — "  What  book  did  you  look  into, — ^the 
Narrative?" — •"  No;  a  B«port  of  the  Heleot  Committee,  in 
which  the  Narrative  is  oontained."  "  Then  you  have  looked 
into  this  Narrative?"  —  "No,"  says  he,  "I  shall  not  be 
caught  in  a  fklsity ;  for  though  I  looked  at  the  affidavits  I 
only  looked  at  the  tops  and  bottoms ;  I  never  looked  into 
the  middl»  of  them."  Here  we  are  not  satisfied ;  we  say, 
'<  How  so,  Sir  Elijah  ?  Your  object  to  \ook.  was  not  to 
know  whether  there  was  an  interpreter  or  no,  but  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  oecamon  for  an  interpreter ;  there- 
fore you  must  have  looked  into  the  body,  to  see  whether 
there  was  occasion  for  ona"  No  ;  he  swears  poutively  he 
had  cut  off  all  oommunioations  between  his  EOght  and  his 
uuderstanding ;  that  if  his  eye  picked  it  up  his  understanding 
knew  nothing  of  the  nutter.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  this, 
and  I  have  still  greater  reason  not  to  doubt  it,  because  he 
Bays,  "  I  cautiously  avoided  reading  any  part  of  them ;  I 
might  casually  read  some  lines,  but  my  premeditated  pur- 
pose waB  to  avoid  looking  into  them."  Bat  here  I  am 
Drought  into  a  little  dilemma :  for,  tite  very  next  time  he  is 
examined,  he  confesses  he  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Narra^ 
tive — affidavits  and  alL  So  that  here  is  this  extraordinary 
oireumetanoe,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  seven  yean  long  atv- 
tt»ned  from  looking  into  this  abhorred  Narrative,  whik  his 
friends'  and  his  own  reputation  were  concerned — ^while  he 
was  impeached  upon  some  of  the  articles  —  seven  years  long 
he  absttuned  from  looking  into  this  book,  and,  the  instant  he 
had  made  use  of  a  solemn  promise — upon  oath  almost — that 
he  should  still  abstain,  he  went  home  and  read  evety  one  of 
them.  My  charity  and  good  will  make  me  inclined  to 
believe  he  did  not  look  into  them  afterwards ;  for,  when  we 
found  he  had  read  them  at  lait>  w*  naniBocl  \am  %  littU 
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upon  that  snlbject,  and  I   am   oonfirmed   in  that  opinion. '  '^"^  "*• 
because  he  seemed  to  know  lees  about  them  after  he  con- 
fessed he  had  read  them  than  he  did  before. 

Your  Lordships  will  reoolleot  alio  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  an  lUn- 
knew  nothing  with  regard  to  taking  the  affidavits.     He  bore  S^^t^tds 
inelfuotions  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Middleton  upon  the  ^^!^^ 
Bubjeot,  and  be  troubled  himself  no  further.      Whether  a  B^*'^ 
man  swears  onoe,  twice,  or  three  times,  he  does  not,  know. 
In  a  tent,  after  dinner,  anybody  came  with  a  paper  and  put 
it  into  luB  hand.     He  sat  dining  with  Colonel  Hannay,  and 
the  people  with  their  bason  and  their  Ganges — a  miserable 
eonaideration  to  think  of  those  poor  people  mixing  the  inno- 
cent BupeTstillon  of  their  religion  with  the  libationa  with 
which  theywere  possibly  drinking  success  to  this  foul  con- 
ntiraoT-     What  was  done  to  them  he  knows  not :  he  clapped 
them  mto  his  wallet  and  earned  them  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
knew  nothing  about  them  till  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  a 
promise  not  tn  look  i^to  them.     Sudi  is  the  acconnt  that  is 
^ven  of  tbom  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

With  r^ard  to  Mr.  Middleton,  there  are  circumstances  Hr.iiidiUe- 
equally  extraovdinair.  Mr.  Middleton  receives  »  positive  (^tm"", 
o^er  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  inquire  uidmake  himself  mseter  ^tffi-^' 
of  the  ftcts,  whether  such  faots  or  such  evidence  should  ^'^**- 
reflite  or  should  sustun  the  ohai^.  Mr.  Middleton  is  shown 
this  onler  at  your  Iiordshipe'  bar.  He,  who  has  been  in 
such  habits  of  implicit  obedience,  and  regular,  diligent,  atten- 
tion to  the  epirit  and  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings' orders  for  years, 
seriously  tells  you  that  he  never  felt  the  spirit  of  his  orders 
before,  and  therefore  he  turns  the  business  over,  he  owns, 
oompletaly  to  Colonel  Hannav.  A  Manager  asked  the 
witness  then,  in  a  sort  of  taunting  question  perhaps,  whether 
he  considered  it  as  a  part  of  militsjy  duty  to  oolleot  affidavits 
upon  which  a  serious  judgment  was  to  be  formed  t  I  think 
Mr.  Middleton  makes  the  beet  answer  that  ever  came  irom 
the  lips  of  man.  He  ^peals  to  your  Lordships  for  protec- 
tion— begs  to  decline  answering  that  question,  being  no 
military  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  oautious 
diffidence,  the  graceful  reserve,  whi<^  characterises  the  whole 
of  lus  evidence.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  branch 
of  military  duty ;  he  knows  nothing  of  tactics — of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  exercise  ;  he  has  read  nothing  of  General  Paw- 
cett,  I  suppose ;  therefore  be  begs  to  decline  an  answer  to 
that  question,  being  no  military  man.  Bnt,  though  no  mili- 
tary man,  not  understanding  military  dutj,  he  confesses  he 
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iii!m7sa.made  »  military  act  of  it;  for  he  recollects  tlie  fact  tiiat  it 

was  delivered  over  to  Colonel  Hannay  to  collect  and  gather 

those  affidavits. 

Wutof  There  are  other   extraordioary   circumstances  attending 

ord^^'^    the  collection  of  the  affidavits  and  the   manner  in  whi(£ 

2Ji^S!°    *''®y  vere  taken,  but  I  think  I  have  given  your  Lordships 

sufficient  sample,  from  the  evidence  of  the  principal  persons 

concerned,  that  there  was  not  any  very  great,  deoeot,  prc^r 

or  just,  attention  in  the  conduct  of  collecting  this  evidence, 

at  least,  whatever  weight  the  evidence  may  seem  to  have 

iMuecbu-    when  it  is  collected.     But  now  I  will  waive  every  inference 

^f^^tr  from  that     I  will  suppose  they  were  taken  in  the  day,  in 

J;^^^  the  light,  in  an  honest,  regular,  prcf>er,  manner.      I   will 

praoMd       vaive  every  ai^ument   I  can  gather  frmn  the  loose,  Boan- 

iSro^      dalouB,  way  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  collected,  and 

I  will  put  it  upon  this  iwue, — if  the  evidence  iteelf  contains 

any  one  fact  or  oiroumetance  that  could  jaetify  an  honest 

man  making  np  his  conscience  to  hiurt  a  hur  of  the  head  of 

the  poorest  creature  that  breathes,  much  leas  to  do  that  act 

which  was  done  upon  this  evidence. 

Affld>TU^       The  first  affidavit  or  deposition  which  I  shall  trouble  your 

goctrra-     Liordships  with  taking  notice  of  is  one  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey 

(j^(%i^i  remembers  perfectly  well  to  have  taken ;  it  is  from  the 

^^^^a»|^   Hani  GkiUub  Kooer,  a  woman  of  rank.*     She  was  graad- 

theBepimi.  mother,  I  think,  to  Mehipnarain,  to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had 

S'  ren  Ute  Bajaship  of  Benares.  As  she  is  giandmouer  to 
ehipnarain,  she  is  certainly  not  likelv  to  conceal  anything 
she  knew  upon  this  subject  of  the  dimffeclion  of  Cheyt 
Sing.  This  is  the  first  in  point  of  date  that  mentions  any- 
thing recpecting  the  Begums ;  and  your  Lordshipe  will 
observe  a  passage  at  the  end  of  it,  which  I  mention  rather 
to  show  uie  spirit  and  temper  with  which  this  complete 
l^al  evidence  is  taken  than  anything  else.  This  is  an  affi- 
davit we  suspected  must  have  been  in  answer  to  interrcffi^ 
toriea  which  Sir  Elijah  Impey  does  not  recollect : — "  Yivih. 
respect  to  Cheyt  Sing's  having  from  of  old  an  im^oper 
correspondence  with  the  Begums  at  Lucknow  and  the  Bejah 
at  Barratoh  and  Gormckpore,  the  Declaration  of  the  above 
Banny  is  as  follows."  That  is  what  we  maintwo  to  be  a 
question.     The  answer  is : — 
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"  SinM  two  jtm,  on  Mcount  of  the  ennutj  of  Chejt  Sing  to  me,  1  s  jova  nt». 
hkd  left  lUnmagur  and  resided  ia  another  dirdUng,  and  Cheyt  Sing  had        — 
always  acted  towards  me  with  auch  enmity  as  cannot  be  described ;  how 
tiier^ore  should  be  have  acquunted  me  with  hia  correspondencea  7     Bat 
1  have  heaid  from  report  that  he  bad  in  many  places  improper  corre- 

Sondeaoea.  Howerer,  it  is  rerj  plain  that  be  had  enmity  towards  ^e 
ovemor  General,  because,  whenever  he  learned  anything  to  the  prqu- 
dice  of  the  Governor,  from  the  letters  of  hia  vakeela,  or  the  reports  of 
ill-deaigning  persons,  he  used  to  rejoice.  This  is  known  to  all  the 
inbatntanti  of  Ramnagur.  Accordingly,  when  the  Goremor  General  was 
lati^  eomnw  f^Hn  C^cnttft  towardi  this  quarter,  the  Riga  wad  his  com- 
panions uwdto  say,  '  The  Goremor  General  has  been  displeased,  and  ia 
making  his  escape  to  Hindostan.*  Besides,  from  the  Ilea's  going  to 
Buxar  to  meet  him  with  the  greatest  preparations,  his  intention  plainly 


Here  the  good  Rani  deposee  to  two  things ;  she  gives 
n  vetj  good  reftson  for  her  knowing  nothing  upon  one 
subject,  and  makes  a  very  bad  guess  upon  another  subject 
of  which  she  could  know  nothing.  She  makes  an  inference 
upon  a  fact  at  which  she  was  not  present,  and  those  who 
demand  it  of  her  were  present.  And  this  is  the  whole  of 
the  eolemn  Declaration  of  the  Rani  Golaub  Kooer,  made 
on  the  12th  d&j  of  November,  1781,  before  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Elijah  Impey— a  most  pompons  attestation,  welt  wortiiy 
the  important  information  it  conveys. 

The  next  depoeition  I  shall  take  notice  of  to  your  Lord-  i?*?^°' 
ships  is  the  deposition  of  a  man  whose  name  your  Lordships  **' 

have  heard  three  or  four  times — of  Doond  Sing.  He  is 
styled  a  commandant.  This  ie  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  at 
Lucknow,  on  the  26th  of  November.  He  deposee  not  one 
word  about  the  Begums.  He  says  thnt  two  persons  in  the 
service  of  Ch^t  ^ng  came  to  his  house  and  desired  him 
to  join  Cheyt  Sing.  He  answered, — "  From  my  youth  to 
this  day  I  have  been  the  servant  of  the  English ;  I  have 
never  gone  to  any  Bajahs  or  Bauboos,  nor  will  I  go  to 
them."  And,  upon  their  threatening  to  place  a  guard  on  his 
house,  he  said, — "  My  house  and  my  wife  and  my  children 
may  be  destrcn'ed,  still  I  am  the  servant  of  the  English, 
and  I  am  faithml  and  loyal.  By  the  blessing  of  Uod,  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  all  go  to  Benares." 

This  IB  all  he  swears — that  he  made  a  very  fine  answer, 
which  I  dare  say  he  did  make ;  and  the  whole  that  he  knows 
is  that.  And  though  it  does  appear  here  that  he  was  a  com- 
mandant and  Bubadar,  and  had  an  house  and  grounds,  and 
guards  set  upon  them— which  must  prove  his  credibility — 
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)  Imvtu.  vet  we  must  admit  big  education  Iih  been  a  little  Defected, 
becauBfl  ttua  ends  with  the  command&nt,  Doond  Sing,  not 
being  able  to  write  either  in  Pereiaa  or  Hindi,  making  bia 
mark.  Foscdbly  your  LiordBhipa  will  not  wiah  to  hear  a 
ffreat  deal  more  of  this  Doona  Sing ;  bnt,  however,  upon 
Uie  Tery^  some  day  he  u  swearing  again.  Hie  zeal  diowed 
he  was  VHoAy  to  awear  well ;  but  they  aeera  to  obserre 
nothing  was  said  shout  the  Begums,  iherefore  he  ii  swearing 
again,  and  here  he  is,  upon  thb  S6th  of  November,  imtking 
^^  a  second  deposidon.  But,  however,  in  this  second  depomtion 
nmitioa  at  there  is  not  one  word,  excepting  a.  single  line,  respecting  the 
booDd  Sine,  g^gooa .  g^^  that  aeema  rather  to  iwike  agwnat  the  retort 
which  they  wish  to  have  us  suppose  current  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  Some  uf  Ute  mntinoua  sepoys  say, — "  We  will  go 
to  the  Begum  at  Fyzabad ;  if  she  toill  retain  us  we  will 
etay,  if  not,  we  will  carry  the  gun  (or  guns)  to  the  Bt^^ 
Cheyt  Sing."  So  that  here  Doond  Sing,  instead  of  c(A- 
finning  that  there  was  a  general  opinion  at  that  time  that 
tlie  B^um  would  entert^n  any  disafieotod  person  against 
the  English,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  she  would  entertain 
tiiem  or  no.  'llie  only  other  observable  drcnmataace  is, 
^lat,  in  part  of  this  affidavit,  he  ewews  ia  the  most  unquali- 
fied manner, — "  I  wrote  an  aocoont  of  these  things  to  Mi^or 
Maodonald  and  Cwt«n  Williams,  and  wrote  these  things 
to  MajcNT  Macdooud  agun ;"  and  to  this  assertion  and 
asseveration  of  his  literary  oxertioos  ha  i^un  sets  his  mark. 
Third  d»  I  imagine  your  Lordsiups  will  now  again  think  w«  have 
^S^ms  ^on^  with  Doond  Sing.  No  such  thing.  Here  he  is  i^ain, 
^[Jl*™'^  the  third  time,  swearing  before  Sir  Blijah  Impey.  But  be  is 
Cordon.  not  to  be  tmstad  by  himself,  he  is  a  bod  one  single-lmDded, 
and,  as  it  was  a  mi&tiuy  duty,  he  is  coupled  with  somebody 
els^he  is  joined  with  Mir  Ahmud  Ali,  eubadar;  and 
at  lost  he  hits  the  mark.  For  here  is  an  aocount  of  the 
whole  tmisaction  in  whidi  Captain  Gordon  was  engaged, 
and  the  circumstaucee  respecting  Ciwtain  Oordcm  at  Tanda, 
which  is  die  only  thing  like  a  iact  throughout  these  deposi- 
tions which  is  attempted  to  be  sworn  ta 

My  Lords,  I  did  conceive  that  the  ninth  paroel  of  affi- 
davits— the  affidavits  of  the  British  officers — was  all  that 
was  necessary,  as  they  contained  a  repetition  of  every  matter 
in  the  affidavits  of  the  natives ;  and  I  am  very  ready  to 
admit  that  the  reports  to  which  they  depose  were  prevalent  tt 
tlie  time ;  but  it  was  at  the  express  desire  of  uie  Ccmnael 
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tliat  diflerent  parcels  of  them  were  laid  before  your  Lord'  siimiim. 
Bhipa.  They  seem  to  run  to  greater  length  than  I  waa 
aware  of.  I  im^ne  that,  hy  looking  over  them,  I  shall  be 
able  to  Bhortea  thu  part  of  the  husinesa,  and  I  pledge  myeelf 
to  §how  your  Lordahips  that  there  is  not  a  single  atom  of 
6ict  to  be  gathered  fh)m  them ;  that  there  le  nothing  but 
loose  rumour,  upon  which  no  argument  could  have  been 
rested ;  and,  above  all,  that,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
transaotion  of  Smnshire  Khan,  whkh  is  the  only  atom  of  a 
fact  that  your  Lordships  can  gather  from  this  buaiuess,  it 
was  not  done  upon  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  British 
urns,  bat  in  the  hour  of  extreme  distress  ;  that  it  was  done 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Haetuigs  describee  himself  to  be  in  n 
utuatjon  deroted  to  destruction ;  that  it  was  when  the  ruiu  of 
the  British  af&irs  was  magnified;  that  itwaa  in  tlut  pint^ing 
hour  of  proof  when  the  hollow,  professing,  friendship  is  not 
to  be  found,  but  falls  off  with  a  falling  cause,  but  honest 
seal  alone  remuns,  vitki  Uiose  who  profess  a  serioue  and 
generous  attachment 

With  your  Lordships*  indulgence  I  shall  paose  here  for 
the  present 
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CON'rraUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  RICHARD 
BBINStEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  SUMMING  •  UP  THE 
EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  CHARGE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS  OF  OUDE  j  6th  Jiink, 
1788. 

Mt  Lobcb, — In  obedience  to  the  directions  irom  the 
Miuutgers  for  the  Commons,  I  proceed  now  to  sum  up  and 
to  obaerre  upon  the  evidence  of  the  second  charge  agunst 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

My  Lords,  I  esteem  it  fortunate  that  the  adjournment 
from  (he  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  your 
LordBhips  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  complete  and 
finieh  the  printing  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  much  the  wish, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  interest,  of  those  who  manage  the 
prosecution  that  your  Lordships  should  have  eTery  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting  to  the  evidence,  and  of  watching  wnetJier 
it  is  fairly  and  accurately  quoted,  and  whether  the  inferences 
and  arguments  drawn  from  it  are  such  as  are  home  out  hy 
the  evidence  itself. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  I  left  off  in  ohserva- 
tions  upon  the  affidavits  taken  hy  Sir  Elijah  Imoey  and 
produced  against  the  Begums ;  that  I  left  your  Loroshins  as 
it   were  in   the   situation    of    trying   the    cause   of   these 
Princesses — of  deciding  upon  the  probahility  and  justness  of 
that  evidence  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  adduced  against  them. 
My  Lords,  before  I  proceejl  in  examining  that  testimony,  I 
should  wish  to  recall  to  your  LordshipB'  recollection  two  or 
three  circumstances  which  I  think  material ;  that  is,  con- 
ceiving your  Lordships  to  be  in  the  situation  at  present  of 
trying,  as  it  were,  the  allegations  brought  by  Mr.  Hastings 
against  the  Bourns. 
Ur.Hut-         Your  Loi'dshipfi  will  recollect  that   the  charges   against 
^nM  the  them  were  not  merely  confined  to  the  period  which  followed 
h^^^  the  insurrection  at  Benares,    but  that  Mr.  Hastings  does 
JJlJl^**"     specifically  allege  tliat  the  influence  which  they  had  they 
had  constantly  and  invariably  employed  to  the  most  perni- 
cious  purposes   a^inst  one  state   which  had  conferred  on 
them  all  uiat  they  had  possessed,  and  another  state  which 
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hftd  supported  and  protected  them.  Mr.  HaetiDge  stated  — 
tJiem  to  have  heen  actuated  by  an  uniform  hatred  to  the 
British  government.  It  is  renmrkahle  that,  upon  this  part  ^irt^br 
of  the  charge  at  least,  there  is  not  the  smidleet  attempt  to  "***«*• 
produce  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  them ;  that,  in  the 
oourse  even  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  Counsel — in  the 
course  of  thoae  affidavits  which  are  called  such  "perfect 
l^al  evidence  " — upon  the  whole  of  the  record — there  is  not 
one  single  tittle  oi  evidence  to  support  that  part  of  the 
charge  f^ainet  them.  Nay,  it  does  seem  to  be  distinctly 
abandoned  by  the  prosecutor — considering  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  at  present  as  the  accuser  of  the  Begums.  When  a 
charge,  consisting  as  it  were  of  two  parts,  is  brought  against 
any  person,  and  one  part  of  it,  aa  your  Lordships  will 
perceive,  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  evidently  false,  nay, 
18  not  even  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  prosecutor 
but  is  in  fact  abandoned  by  him,  what  is  the  conclu- 
sion, we  request  from  your  Lordabips  ?  Not  that,  because 
one  part  of  the  charge  is  false  and  abandoned  even  by  the 
accuser,  therefore  the  other  part  is  unfounded.  No,  my 
Ijords;  but  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  cltum  that  your  Lord- 
ships would  watch  a  little  narrowly  tlie  conduct  of  that 
prosecution  in  support  of  the  second  part  of  the  charge, 
where  the  first  is  proved  to  be  ialse  and  abandoned  even  by 
theprosecutor  himself. 

Trie  next  circumstance  to  which  I  would  wish  to  call  your  Arowpd  ob- 
Lordahips'   attention  is  this — the   declaration  of  Mr.  Haat-iKL^^,, 
ings  himself,  when  he  left  Calcutta,  namely,  that  unless  he  ^^^ 
could  acquire  a  sum  of  money  in  one  of  the  two  resources, 
either  Benares  or  Oude,  bis  character  was  gone  with  his 
Tenal  masters  the  Directors,  with  whom  no  other  plea  would 
aviul  than  that  he  hod  procured  plunder  for  them :    he  states 
this  as  one  of  his  motives.      Your  Lordships  will  see  the 
miserable   situation  of  those  who  are   accused,   where  the 
person  is  not  only  the  accuser  but  the  juilge,  and  where  he 
himself  who  is  the  judge  and  the  accuser  has  a  profit  in  the 
conviction  and  an  interest  in  the  condemnation  of  the  party    ' 
he  accuses.     Your  Lordships  will  judge  what  probability  of 
escape  the  wretched  victims  must  have,  where  the  judge  who 
decides  upon  their  conduct  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  pro- 
portion and  quantity  of  the  fine  which  he  is  to  levy  upon 
them.     But  what  do  I  desire  from  your  Lordships  upon  that 
consideration  ?     Not  that,  because  the   accuung  person  has 
an  interest  in  the  conviction  of  the  person  that  he  accuses^ 
N  » 
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a  Jn«H  iTea.  therefore  7011  will  conclude  that  the  accuaalioii  is  groundless. 
No,  my  Loide ;  hut  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  olum  that  your 
Lordshiju  wUl  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  bare  assertion, 
at  least,  of  such  a  prosecutor  under  auch  circumstances. 
imtMimbi-  The  next  circumstance  which  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
tended''^  advert  to  is  what  is  admitted  through  the  whole  of  this 
th^BJ^,  testimony — I  mean  the  infinite  improbahility  at  least  that 
^Jjj^'hB  the  Begums  should  have  made  iMs  attempt,  and  the  absolnte 
impossibility  of  their  succeeding.  But  I  don't  ask  you  then 
to  say  that  because  a  crime  is  improbable  to  have  been 
attempted,  and  the  sucoees  is  impossible,  therefore  the  attempt 
was  not  made.  No,  my  Lords ;  but  I  think  agiun  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  this ;  because  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  look  into  the  history  of  these  transactions — 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  conduct  of  the  wild  and  irregular 
mind  of  the  man  whom  we  accuse — without  admitting  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wantonness  in  guilt ;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  perverse  propensity  to  evil  that  leads  the 
mind  of  man  to  evil  acts,  even  where  the  perpetrator  has  no 
obvious  motive,  either  of  interest  or  ambition,  to  answer.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that.  But  all  I  request  is  that,  where 
the  attempt  was  improbable— where  the  success  was  impoa- 
^ble — your  Lordships  will  nt  least  look  with  a  degree  of 
jealousy  to  the  evidence  that  supports  such  an  accusation,  and 
that  you  will  demand  somethiug  credible  in  the  proof  where 
thete  is  nothing  probable  in  the  charge. 

My  Jjords,  with  these  preliminwy  observations  upon  the 
evidence,  I  shall  proceed  to  this  mass  of  w^ghty,  legal, 
proof,  as  it  is  styled  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

And  first,  I  wish  yonr  Lordships  to  observe  that  I  state 
nothing  without  evidence.  I  wiU  quote  shortly  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  characterises  this  evidence. 
He  says ; — 

Mr.  Hut-  "  1  took  the  beat  possible  evidence  that  could  be  obtained ;  I  gav«  it 

t™p'Eo  *''*  ^'  possible  sanction,  by  causing  it  to  be  taken  befont  tbe  flnt 

eiewetoht  niagistrate  in  India.    I  was  not  to  inquire  whether  hia  conduct  in  this 

the  ■£-  inatMice  was  irraffulsr." 

sir^iiSf  Now  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  express  pur- 
impw.  pose  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  going  to  Lucknow  was  to  give 
authenticity,  as  he  states  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  to  this 
evidence.  Your  Ixirdships  will  also  recollect  the  account 
which  Sir  Elnah  himself  gave  of  the  manner  in  whic^  he 
took  that  evidence ;  by  which  it  will  appear  that  any  person 
whatever— a  common  servant  that  he  took  with  ISm,  or  aay 
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pertoQ  residiDg  at  Lucknow— would  equally  hare  givQU  them  e  jon  ma, 
authentioity,  oa  far  as  Sir  Elijah  loipey  gave  it 

But  y-our   Lordahipe  will   also    reoolleot  that  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  itatei  that   the   purpose   of    hie   being  the   person 
employed  waa   to  give   weight  and   authenticity  to  thii  la 
(}reat  Britain ;   and,  after  his  other  confession,  I  am  sure 
your  Lordships  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  in  fact 
he  endeaTOured  to  delude  and  deoeive  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  by  lending  his  name  to  affidavits  when  he  oonfessea  whovu 
he  neither  knew  the  substance  nor  knew  even  that  the  l^^b-*' 
persons  who  awore  them  were  the  individuals  whom  they  •'*"* 
pretended  to  be. 

Mr.  Haatings,   speaking  of    these   affidavits,    complains  Vr.Hwt. 
highly  of  the  person  who  first  moved  the  impeaohment  in  p^t"^' 
the  House  of  Commons.     He  says,  that  "  Mr.  Burke,  aware  ^;,£'5^ 
of  the  weight  of  these  testimonies,  has  taken  much  puns  to  ^^^'''* 
discredit  them  by  blackemog  them  in  his  peculiar  manner  " 
— what  that  is  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  presume  to  say — "  with 
bard  and  opprobrious  epithets,  such  as,  passionate,  careless, 
irrelevant  and  irr^ular."      Whether   these   are  too   harsh 
terms  fbr  the   affidavits  your   Lordships,  when  you  have 
heard  the  whole  of  them,  will  be  able  to  decide. 

"  But,  as  he  bu  offered  no  proof  of  these  daring  allegatians,  and  U 
his  depRciation  of  the  evidences  is  certMnlj  no  arf^ment  of  theit  want 
of  tmtb  or  aothentidtj-,  I  presume  that  they  will  he  kdmitted  to  establish 
the  facta  to  whioh  tber  hwe  a  mutual  relatioi],  on  as  ample  a  convictiaii 

as  if  the/  had  been  dcdirered  in  every  legal  form  before  a  British  court  of 
judicature," 

Having  made  this  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  daring  allegations,  hii  mm*. 
io   his  seoond  Defence  Mr.  Hastings  has  this  observatiop,  Jh^^j^iH,, 
which  I  think  it  proper  to  repeat  to  your  Lordships  before  ^^J"^' 
I  proceed  with  the  affidavits  themselves.     He  says,— r  b^?™!J" 

sitions  were  all  taken  to  esta-  riven  vtth 
J  rebellion  of  Chejt  8ing,  and  aHiga. 
what  the^  have  affirmed  ooDceming  the  Begums  was  an  aooeaaaiy  lulqeot 
Dot  required  for  the  original  purpose,  though  probabl;  the  most  powerful 
in  the  feelings  and  recollection  of  the  deponents,  and  therefore  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  evidence  dehverea  bf  them.  This  is  certainly 
an  additional  argument  of  their  autheatidtjr." 

Undoubtedly,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  if  it  were  true  ;  but 
unfortunately  this  is  a  very  proper  preface  to  such  testi- 
mony, for  it  IS  a  direct,  deliberate,  falsehood.  It  is  so  proved 
by  Uie  witnesses  concerned  in  taking  these  affidavits,  Mr. 
Middleton  and  Sir  Elyah  Trnpey,  who  acknowledge  that  tha 
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•  JuvB  iTsa.  purpose  of  the  affidavits  tAken  at  Lucknow  was  to  juBtify 
'~  meaBures  to  be  taken  againet  the  Begume,  and  not  for  the 
justification  of  what  had  been  done  with  respect  to  Cheyt 
Sing.  Therefore  why  Mr.  Hastings  should  wink  it  worth 
remarlcing  that  these  were  alt  t«JceQ  to  establish  another 
series  of  facts — unless  his  principle  is  that  it  is  always  worth 
while  to  omit  no  opportnnity  of  stating  that  which  is  not 
true — I  cannot  deteimine. 

I  did  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  pass  over  some  of  these 
affidaTits,  bat  your  Lordships  will  find  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me   to  detain   you   upon   them   long.      We   left 
off  with  the  triple  testimony  of  my  friend  Doond  Siog.     I 
am  still  among  those  affidavits  whieh  the  Counsel  were  so 
anxtOQS  your  Cordships  should  pay  particular  attention  to — 
I  mean  the  affidavits  of  the  natives. 
lOdaTitor       The  next  is  sworn  by  Munshi  Mohammed  Moraud,  who 
itSiiSiim^  was   with  Capt^n  WiUiams.      There  were   other   persons 
""■"'■      with  Captua  Williams  who  swear  to  having  heard  some 

Xrts  about  the  Begums'  disposition ;  but  this  monshi, 
was  probably  a  more  intelligent  person  than  the  subal- 
terne  or  common  sepoye,  does  not  mention  a  single  word 
respecting  them,  and  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard^ 
those  reports.  I  really  wish  the  Counsel  to  watch  me  as  I 
go  through  them;  for  I  mean  to  omit  no  one  circumstance, 
but  to  state,  not  [only  ?]  what  I  conceive  anything  like  evi- 
dence in  them,  but  to  give  them  their  weight  at  the  time. 
Aisdmtar  The  next  is  the  deposition  of  Ahlaud  Sing.  He  was  an 
sine.  extraordinary  man  and  a  great  warrior.      He  said  he  had 

B«i«ndiii  confined  in  Qoruc^mre  an  hundred  and  fifteen  burgomauU 
Oora^ppre.  ^[,jg  jg  p^g  gf  ^j,g  jngtances  where  numberless  hostages  are 
taken  and  confined  upon  pretence  of  a  deficiency  of  dues  of 
the  rents;  Colonel  Hannay  and  other  military  persons  b^ng 
probably  the  persons  who  rented  those  revenues  at  that  tima 
He  says  they  were  besieged  in  this  place,  and  gives  an 
account  of  hia  own  transactions,  which  I  take  notice  of  only 
to  show  it  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  t«stJmony  a1t<^etber. 
He  says  he  was  surrounded  in  the  fort  in  the  night  by  six 
thousand  matchlocks ;  and,  upon  their  entering  the  fort  witli 
ladders,  he  attacked  and  killed  seventeen  of  the  enemy  on 
the  bastion  and  wounded  several  others;  that  afterwards 
they  made  an  attack  upon  the  western  bastion ;  he  took 
shelter  under  a  straw  chupper,  threw  down  part  of  Hie  brick 
battlement  on  the  enemy,  by  wbioh  four  of  them  were  killed. 
In  tlie  nuddle  of  his  e^tloits  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
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collected,  and  to  have  numbered  verv  accurately  the  feata  ■  Jo—  iw. 
he  performed.  He  then  sajs  he  heard  that  the  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  burgom&ula  had  attacked  the  twelve  acpoye  who 
guarded  tJiem,  and  he  gare  orders  to  put  them  ^1  to  the 
Bwoid;  that  he  iuBtanuy  etruok  off  the  heads  of  eighteen 
bui^mauls,  and  threw  them  out^  and  wounded  aereral  others. 
Then  he  mentiona  that  the  people  who  were  united  with 
the  flaja  of  Goruckpore — your  Lordships  will  recollect 
these  were  the  lahabitantfi  who  were  risen  to  rescue  these 
hostages — ehouted  out  the  doway*  of  the  Nawab  Saadat  AJi 
Khan  and  the  Begums  had  spread  through  the  country ;  that 
is  what  these  people  among  other  things  exclaimed.  He 
said  afterwards  that  a  messenger  came  and  told  him,  "  Tou 
have  no  master ;  the  English  are  all  killed,  and  the  colonel 
and  Captain  Gordon  are  confined  by  the  Begums." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish,  through  all  these  a£Bdavit8,  to 
observe  Uiat  they  are  all  echos  of  hearsays  and  irumours;  but 
they  are  all  subeieqnent  to  the  time  of  Captain  Gordon's  affair 
at  Tanda.  He  then  mentions  that,  when  they  were  in  the 
greatest  distress,  a  jemmadar  of  grenadiers  with  nine  sepoys 
unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  town.  He  was  besieged  by  six 
thousand,  and  he  makes  this  report  afterwards  to  Captain 
Williams,  who  mentions  it,  but,  properly,  not  vouching  for  it 
further  than  as  a  report  of  this  swaggering  subahdar,  that  those 
nine  people  came  to  their  relief;  they  lotted  round  and  called 
ae  if  more  were  coming,  when  the  tax.  thousand  ran  away ;  he 
pursued  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  After  this,  the 
sepoys  mutinied,  demanded  their  pay,  and  said  they  would  go 
and  deliver  up  their  arms  at  the  gates  of  the  Begums.  After- 
wards he  mentions  a  fact  which  your  Lordships  must  bear 
in  your  memories,  that,  when  they  attacked  them  in  their 
mareh  afterwards,  the  country  people  oame  and  the  Rani 
of  Baunsy  came  to  see  Captain  Williams,  but  her  son  pre- 
pared for  hoBtJIitics;  he  said,  "They  have  struck  off"  the 
liead  of  our  Bajab  at  Gooruckpore,  and  I  will  be  revenged." 

I  should  mention  that,  after  they  had  beheaded  these 
burgomauls  and  been  rescued  by  those  nine  sepoys,  there 
came  an  order  from  Colonel  Hannay  to  behead  the  Raja; 
which  was  afterwards  executed ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
that,  the  people  still  surrounded  them,  and  said — "  They  have 
struck  off  the  head  of  our  Rajah,  and  we  will  be  revenged." 
—*'  We  marehed  from  thence,  and  the  Rajah  of  Bulrampoor 

*  *'TlieseekmKii»of4pealtod>«KrTn«igiipi>weri"*'llHtMif«,''p.  in. 
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altrftBitw.  with  his  people  had  tlirown  up  an  iatrenchment  acooss  ^e 
road,  and  he  said,  '  It  ia  the  Begum's  orders  that  you  shaU 
not  march  by  this  road.'  With  the  greatest  haaard  and 
caution  we  marched  from  thence  and  airived  at  Hoonda, 
and  the  country  people  retired  into  the  forL"  That  is  the 
whole  of  this  weighty  testimony  of  Ahlaud  Sing — that, 
while  they  were  in  the  fort  of  Goruckpore,  the  country 
people  surrounded  them,  and  said  they  heard  the  English 
were  all  gone,  that  Captain  Gordon  and  Colonel  Hannay 
were  ia  prison. 

ASdkvitof       Th%  next  is   the  deposition  of  Denoo   Sing,  Subahdar. 

Sdildu!""'  He  mentions  the  suso  thing — that  he  had  beard  the 
goTemmeot  of  the  Colonel — meaning  Colonel  Hannay — was 
at  an  end.  It  certainly  does  appear  that  there  was  an 
universal  joy  at  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  Engli^ 
being  at  an  end,  and  that  the  people,  mad  with  oppresuon, 
did  nse  at  this  news,  and  considered  the  hour  of  delivery  as 
at  hand.  They  also  sud,  "  The  Bajah  Cheyt  Sitig  has  cut 
off  the  English  forces  nt  Benares;  deliver  up  your  oarage ; 
it  is  the  order  of  the  Begum." 

The  next  circumstance  which  alludes  at  all  to  the 
Begums  is  their  having  sent  out  a  sepoy  to  gather  news ; 
that  he  returaed  and  brought  word  that  Captain  Gordon 
and  the  subahdars  and  zemindars  were  imprisoned  at  Tanda 
by  Older  of  the  Begums ;  that  many  of  the  sepoys  had 
deserted,  and  several  had  been  killed  Tour  Lordships  will 
observe  that  the  whole  of  this  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of 
a  number  of  idle  and  false  rumours  which  naturally  arose 
ftotti  the  state  of  confusion  the  country  was  then  in,  without 
any  regular  means  of  intelligence ;  that  they  heard  the  Begum 
had  herself  confined  Captain  Qordon.  He  also  heard  that 
the  Baja  Cheyt  Sing  destroyed  all  the  English  troops,  and 
that  three  of  the  English  had  been  killed.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  authority  of  the  Nawab  (Saadat  All  Khan) 
and  the  Begum  was  established  throughout  the  oountiy. 
This,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  was  after  the  a£^r  of 
Captain  Qordon  at  Tanda,  and  they  never  mentioned  tbe 
Begum's  name  without  mentioning  Saadat  Ali  Khan— that 
he  was  the  person  who  was  to  take  the  lead  i^funst  the 
EngUsh,  and  the  Begums  only  supported  and  protected 
him.  Then  he  describes  the  mutiny,  which  appears  a 
serious  one,  i^inst  Captain  Williams  : — "  They  said,  '  We 
will  not  go  to  Benares:  we  are  the  servants  of  the  Begum 
and  SawUt  Ally  Khan ;  we  will  delirer  up  oar  guns  and 
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our  arms  at  ib.e  gates  of  the  B^puu.'"    That  ib  the  whole  ofajpKHsa. 
thiB,  which  ia  a  veiy  Ion?  and  very  circumstantial  affidavit 
—  namely,  that  Benoo  Sing  did,  like  Ahlaud  Sing,  hear  a 
neat  number   uf  false   reports;    among   others,   that    the 
n  and  Saadat  Ali  Khan  were  endeavouring  to  establish 


The  next  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  by  a  person  AffldmTit  at 
named  Kam  Sing.  He  heard  that  the  English  were  all  cut  b*™^'^- 
oS — it  is  all  hearsay  ;  tlut  the  govemmeat  of  the  English 
was  overturned.  "  It  was  also  reported  that  Cotonel 
Hannay.  and  Captain  Williams  were  in  confinement." 
Here  you  see  the  false  repqrta  increase.  At  the  end  of  this 
atBdarit  he  mentions  the  mutinous  sepoys,  who  said,  "  They 
would  take  th^r  arms  and  the  gun  of  the  ohuckladar,  and 
receive  their  pay  from  him;  for  the  chuckladar  was  a 
servant  of  the  Begums." 

This  ia  an  account  of  tLe  mutiny  which  happened  with 
Captain  Williamfl— that  these  sepoys  were  stilt  mutinous; 
that  tber  declared  they  would  attend  the  Begums  and 
Saadat  Ali  Khan ;  and  that,  if  the  oaptjun  attempted  to 
escape,  they  would  put  a  guard  over  him  and  deliver  him 
up.  And  that  ia  every  tittle  that  refers  to  this  rebellion  of 
the  Begums :  and  this  at  the  Tery  time,  your  Lordships  will 
observe,  when,  if  ever  there  was  a  rebellion  at  all,  it  rt^ed 
with  the  greatest  violence. 

The  next  is  a  deposition  of  Hurdeal  Sing,  commandant :  AsiUTit  at 
he  belonged  to  Kuijor  Maodonald's  battslion.  .  He  also  s^^ 
heard  that  they  had  confined — that  is,  these  mutinous 
sepoys  had  confined  —  their  captain,  and  cruelly  beat  his 
muushi.  Here  he  differs  from  his  report,  though  he  is 
oonnstent  with  his  own  intercepted  letter,  which  is  in 
evidence :  he  says, — 

"  Agreeable  to  tlie  otden  ot  the  captain,  I  went  at  night  to  th«  line 
to  the  Bubahdan  >nd  jemmadBn  and  sepoy  gnnadien,  tad  asked  what 
th(7  wished  for  and  intended.  The  Bepoys  sU  replied — '  If  the  csiptaiQ 
resolves  to  msnfa  to  the  eastward  not  one  of  us  will  aa  with  him ;  more- 
over we  will  nuuch  early  to-morrow  morning  to  toe  westward  to  the 
Viiier  i  whoever  chooses  to  go  that  way  may  accompany  us.'  " 

Afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  this  affidavit,  he  says, 
when  he  came  to  Goruckpore,  which  was  after  the  troubles 
were  quieted,  that  there  be  heard  from  the  people  that 
orders  from  the  Begums  had  arrived  to  all  the  Bajas,  and 
that  they  had  surrounded  Ahlaud  Sing,  had  besieged  him 
in  the  fort  of  Goruckpoi-a — he  heard  a  false  account  of  that 
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•  jnniitBS.  transaction.  And  this  ia  overy  vord  and  syllable,  in  an 
—  extremely  long  and  very  circumBtantiat  affidavit,  which 
Hurdeal  Sing  seals  and  attesth 
ADdtritof  The  next  ia  a  deposition  of  Bejy  Sin&  Subahdar.  He 
JSfeLhJK'  received  orders  from  Captain  Williams  to  join  Captain 
Gordon  at  Tanda.  When  he  arrived  at  Naurood  "  the 
Hooly  rejoicings  had  commenced,  and  the  country  people 
surrounded  and  continued  to  insult  us,  and  they  sud, 
'  You  have  struck  off  the  head  of  Bajah  Juggut  Sing ; 
where  will  you  go  ? ' " — this  seems  to  refer  agun  to  that 
provocation  of  beheading  that  uofortunate  ItAJa — "  *  ive 
will  strike  otf  your  heads  in  return.  It  is  the  orders  of 
the  Begum  that  whoever  strikes  off  and  brings  in  the 
head  of  an  Englishman  shall  receive  a  reward  of  1,000 
rupees,  and  for  the  head  of  a  subahdar  or  jemmadar  100 
rupees,  and  for  every  sepoy's  head  struck  off  and  brought 
in  a  reward  of  10  rupees  shall  be  given.'"  The  country 
]>eop1e  here,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  were  extremely 
accurate  ia  these  supposed  orders  from  the  Begums ;  they 
did  not  however  attack  them,  nor  try  to  get  the  heads  of 
these  people.  The  country  people  said,  "  Give  ap  your 
ba^age  and  arms  and  coats,  and  go  naked  where  you 
please.''  Tbey  seemed  to  have  foi^ot  the  rewards  for  their 
heads.  That  is  the  whole  he  says :  and,  from  this  dngle 
hearsay  of  the  country  people,  Mr.  Hastings  boldly  asserts 
in  his  Defence  that  the  Begums  had  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  every  Knglishman  in  the  country. 
AOdavitot  The  next  is  the  depositjon  of  Merun,  munshi  to  Captun 
Minirid.  Gordon,  He  mentions  the  transaction  wliich  happened  at 
Tanda  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  way  Capt^n  Gordon  himself 
relates  it,  and  therefore  I  need  not  comment  much  upon  his 
testimony.  There  is  however  something  remarkable  in  some 
of  the  circumstances — that  the  sepoya  seeing  a  thousand  of  tbe 
country  people  assembled  on  one  side,  and  Shumshire  Khan 
— your  Lordsliips  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  will 
hear  more — disposed  to  hostilities,  on  the  other,  and,  being 
also  much  exhausted  by  the  skirmi^iing  and  labour  on  the 
march,  gave  up  their  resolution  and  firmness  at  once,  and, 
tiirowing  aside  their  arms  and  their  coats,  disposed  themselves 
to  flight;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gordon  used  every 
means  of  persuasion  both  to  the  eepoys  and  officers,  no  one 
either  heard  or  obeyed  him,  until  Mr.  Gordon  was  lefl  with 
only  ten  men  and  the  bi^gage ;  all  the  rest  were  fled. 
Now,  it  does  seem  a  little  extraordinary  that  thf  se  thousvids 
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of  coaiitry  people,  who  are  repreBooted  oa  attacking  them*jinntT88. 
fill   the   Tray   in   their  march,  and  ae   having  driven   them 
to  &  desperate   situation  juet  opposite  the  tort  of  Tanda, 
when  they  had  reduced  them  to  ten  men,  that  then  they 
left  off  inenlting  them  and  left  them  in  safety ! 

My  Lords,  that  is,  excepting  one.  the  whole  of  the  testi- 
mony which  the  Counsel  appeared  to  lay  so  much  stress 
upon — I  mean  the  whole  of  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  hest  informed  respecting  this 
rebellion — every  word,  tittle  and  syllable  of  it,  collected  by 
Sir  Elijah  Impm'  at  Lucknow,  except  this  one  single  affi- 
davit, to  which  I  beg  your  Lordships'  particular  attention — 
I  mean  the  attestation  of  Hvder  Beg  Khan,  attested  before  AOtUrttof 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  the  26th  of  Kovember,  1781.  Here  your  gg*[iS? 
Liordehipe  will  naturally  suppose  you  ore  coming  to  some  S^^l^ 
distinct  and  authentio  account  of  this  rebellion.  He  was 
the  Nawsb's  minister — Mr.  Hastings'  minister  in  fiict  and 
in  truth,  who  was  in  truth  the  real  Governor  of  the  country. 
He  makes  a  long  deposition,  and  in  it  not  one  M'ord  or  syl-  coaUiuano 
iable  respecting  the  Begums.  This  was  in  November,  your  Jb^SSSimfc 
Lordships  will  recollect,  after  Sir  Elijah  Impey  stated  the 
rebellion  to  be  as  notorious  as  the  rebellion  m  England  in 
1745 — after  they  state  the  notoriety  also  of  the  object  of 
the  rebellion ;  namely,  to  dethrone  the  Kawab,  Hyder 
Bog's  master.  Hyder  Beg  makes  an  accurate,  drcum- 
Btantial,  affidavit  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  liucknow,  and 
he  never  once  states  that  he  had  heard  a  syllable  of  this 
report— for  he  deposes  as  well  to  hearsays  as  to  facta;  and 
there  ia  not  a  single  rumour  respecting  the  B^ums.  And 
there  ends  the  whole  of  these  depositions  of  the  natives, 
which  the  Counsel  were  so  eager  to  bring  forward,  and  upon 
whi<^  I  sofHMMe  they  mean  to  rely  so  much. 

My  Lords,   we  now  come  to  another  class  of  affidavits  ;^^'^'* 
— I  mean  to  the  affidavits  of  the  English ;  and  in  the  van  Bngiidi. 
of  these,  and    most  important    indeed,   appears  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's.     If ow  i^in  yonr  Lordships'  expectations  no  doubt  or  Vr.  Hht 
will  be  raised,  and  here  ^;ain  you  will  conceive  that  you  *'**"'■ 
will   have   full,  decisive,  proof  of  the   actual    existence  of 
this  rebellion  and  of  the  objects  for   which  it  was  r^sed. 
Mr.  Middleton  too  deposes,  not  only  to  things  he  has  seen 
or  known  himself,  but  also  to  all  the  things  he  has  heard 
upon  the  two  subjects — the  insurrection  of  Cheyt  Sing  and 
the  rebellion  of  tiie  Begums.     Till  just  at  the  end  of  his 
affidavit^  there  is  not  a  syllable  respecting  the  rebellion  of 
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cJritaim.  tlie  Beguma  And  then  your  LordshipB  have  before  you 
"*"  the  whole  Mr.  Midilletoii  knew  upon  the  27th  of  November, 
that  IB,  after  he  had  received  Mr.  HastiDga'  pleasure  to  con- 
fiscate the  treasuree  of  the  Begums ;  when  he  knew  what 
was  to  be  done  upon  this  testimony ;  when  of  course  he 
had  no  inducement  to  be  careless,  to  omit  or  suppress  any 
circumstance  which  he  knew  could  tend  to  the  juatificatioD 
of  a  strong  measure  then  resolved  upon.  AU  he  knows  is, 
that  he  heard  at  the  time  and  believed,  and  does  dtill 
believe,  that  much  enoouragenient  and  some  actual  aid  in 
raising  troops  was  given  Cheyt  Sing  by  Behar  Ali  EJian 
and  Jewar  AH  Khan,  the  two  principal  eunuchs  and 
oounsellors  of  the  Watir's  mother  at  Fyzabad,  and  that 
their  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  their  dependantB,  during 
the  cjjntinuance  of  the  disturbances  at  Benares,  manifested 
a  strong  disaffection  to  the  English ;  that  he  further  heard 
frmn  his  own  newswriter,  Hoolas  Boi,  whom  yonr  I^ord- 
ships  will  recollect  stationed  at  Fyzobod, — 

"  that  a  mkeel  or  a^nt  livin  Chejt  Sing  had  been  recaved  at  that  plac«, 
and  allowed  to  remain  UDdertheyproteotion  of  the  sud'eunuclia;  and  for 
what  puticulor  purpose  or  what  wu  the  nature  of  bis  commiaBioD  or 
negotuktion  the  deponent  has  not  been  able  to  discover. — Signed,  N.A.- 

TtlANIBL  MiDDLETON." 

This  is  the  whole  that  Mr.  Middleton  knew  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  he  had  made 
up  his  conscience  to  the  plunder  and  possibly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  wwnen. 
Aocb^tor  The  next  is  an  affidavit  from  Colonel  Hannay.  And 
Bmants.  here  we  must  beg  your  Lordships  always  to  bear  in  your 
minds  that  there  is  mutufd  accusation  and  recrimination 
between  the  Begum  and  Colonel  Hannay.  She  also 
accuses  Captain  Qordon.  In  a  taunting  manner,  the 
Counsel  call  upon  us  to  call  Ci^tain  Gordon.  On  the 
same  principle  that  we  should  not  have  called  Colonel 
Hannay  if  he  had  been  alive,  we  refuse  to  call  that  witness ; 
for  every  step  they  advanoe  upon  the  accusation  of  the 
Begums  they  do  in  toot  advance  in  their  own  justiflcation. 
Colonel  Hannay  repeats  that  he  had  arrived  at  Fyzabad  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  September ;  "  that  the  subahdars 
of  the  two  companies  of  Sepoys  represented  to  him  that 
guards  were  placed — said  by  the  authority  of  the  Begums 
— to  prevent  the  sepoys  or  any  one  conneoted  with  the 
Englidi  from    entering    the  town,"      And    tbM    Cl^Diiel 
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Hannay  heard  in  a  town  where  no  Engluhmen  were  to  be  tivwrvm. 
permitted  to  enter. 

"  That  the  deponeDt  levned,  from  various  and  what  be  deemed  infor- 
mation to  be  depended  on,  that  the  azents  of  [Chejt  Sing  were  publiclv 
snared  to  raise   troops  in   Fyzabaa,    and   that  the  eunueha   of  both 
jple  1         ■■     ■    • 


Begums  enccnrtged  tne  people  to  enter  into  his  wrvtce,  pirticiitarlf 
J«irai  AU  Khan,  who  was  represented  to  have  rone  into  the  chguk  tai 

this  purpoae ;  that  the  deponent  was  credibly  informed  that,  two  or  three 
days  before  he  arrived  at  Fyzabad,  a  man  named  Sheakb  Kban  had 
marched  from  thence  in  order  to  join  R^ah  Cheyt  Sing." 


Mv  Lorda,  it  w,  observable  that  in  the  letter  of  the  1 7th  of  Bt 
October* — which  is  a  fabricated  letter,  as  I  ehall  ehow  your  Sobp. 
LordBhipe  bye  and  bye,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  affects  j^^J^ 
to  have  t^en  the  first  alarm  on  the  subject  of  this  rebellioD, 
and  first  to  have  founded  his  determination  to  have  punished 
it — Mr.  Middleton  there  quotes  an  extract  from  a  supposed 
letter  of  Colonel  Hannay's,  in  which  he  makes  Colonel 
Haonay  say  that  these  thousand  niyiba  were  raised  in 
Fyzabad  ;  but,  when  Colonel  Haunay  c<Miiee  to  his  testimony 
upon  oath,  it  appears  he  never  saw  them,  but  was  only 
informed  that  they  marched  from  that  place ;  where  raised  he 
<kee  not  protend  to  say,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  they 
marched  fVom  that  place  a  few  days  before  he  arrived  there. 

Then  Colonel  Hanay  goes  on  to  state  that,  upon  the  8th 
of  September,  he  received  a  letter  from  Captiun  Gordon  ciputn 
which  contained  an  accurate  account  of  the  whole  transao-  ^J^uSof 
tion,  so  much  noted  both  by  the  Counsel  and  Managers,  ^J^"* 
reepecting  the  afiairs  at  Tanda,  and  the  supposed  nueconduct 
of  the  Begum's  faujdar,  Shumshire  Khan.  Your  Lordships 
will  observe  in  thie  narrative,  Captcun  Gordon  admits  that« 
till  he  arrived  at  the  Tereeah  Nullah,  running  by  Tanda,  be 
never  euspeoted  the  least  disafiection  on  the  part  of  the 
Begums.  He  says,  when  he  came  there  "  I  now  imagined 
myself  in  a  friend's  country."  This  was  upon  the  7th  of 
September.  He  states  that  this  Shumshire  Khan  did  not 
iuunedlately  put  over  boats  to  relieve  him ;  that  there  was 
some  delay ;  that  the  country  people  gathered  round  them; 
that  they  had  fought  him,  he  says — which  ia  a  thing  worthy 
obeervataon — that  they  had  fought  him  all  the  way,  and  that 
his  sepoys,  hearing  these  reports  that  the  English  were  to  bo 
extirpated,  and  that  many  nnd  been  destroyed,  deserted  him 
and  left  him  with  but  a  few  people ;  that  when  he  attempted 

"  Fnn(ed)Dth?"MinDteaoflh«Evid«iM«,"p.  us, 
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«lDHBiiw.to  cross  the  Nullah  they  pointed  suns  a«rose  the  river. 
Now  it  doea  appear  to  me  aa  if  Shumahire  Khan's  guns,  ihat 
were  turned  acroBs  the  river,  had  dispersed  those  people  who 
were  pursuing  Captain  Gordon ;  because,  when  they  had 
fought  him,  he  says,  with  great  spirit  all  the  way,  it  seems 
improbable  that  ^ey  should  have  debated  when  his  party 
was  reduced  to  ten  people,  and  let  him  quietly  cross  the 
river  in  a  boat  sent  by  Shumshire  Khnn.  The  whole  of  this 
transaction  depends  upon  the  anppontioa  that  Shumshire 
Khan,  having  heard  of  the  aff^r  at  Benares,  might  have 
imagined  he  saw  a  Warren  Hastings  in  the  ieaa  of  every 
person  coming  there,  and  might  not  he  very  e^er  to  trans- 
port Captain  Gordon  over  the  river,  who  for  ought  he  knew 
might  be  coming  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Cheyt 
Sing  had  been  treated :  however,  he  did  send  boats  over, 
and  Captain  Gordon  got  safe  over  to  Mr.  Scott^a  Victory. 
m^jSm^  The  next  affidavit  is  that  of  Major  Macdonnld.  He 
'>o™»'<L  appears  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  knowing  much  with 
reapect  to  the  Begums.     He  says, — 

"  The  ro»d  bj  which  the  post  usunllj  trai-elled  from  Benares  became 
tmpsBaable,  from  the  numerous  parties  it  ma  sud  Chejt  Sing  hkd  sent 
out,  to  cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  the  HonounbM  Govonor 
General  and  the  differeut  stations  of  the  armj.  As  the  deponent  could 
not  obtain  any  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  affftirg,  he  thought  it 
best  to  send  out  persons  to  all  parts  for  information,  that  he  might 
judge  ttom  the  state  of  the  country  bow  mattas  stood  at  tiie  place  c^  the 
greatest  moment." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  what  account  persons  sent  out 
in  this  confused  state  of  afHurs  brought  him  in  from  all  part« ; 
and  they  brought  him  in  such  accoimts  as  your  Lordahips 
would  expect — a  number  of  improbable  and  ialse  accounts. 

"  Hie  countiy  of  the  danng  rebel  Chert  Sing  and  the  citv  of  Fyiabad 
seemed  to  the  deponent  the  most  liltel;  places  to  ftanuati  Uie  wished 
intelligence.  In  the  latter  place  it  was  reported  that  the  Honourable 
Warren  Hastings,  Inquire,  had  been  massacred  at  Benares ;  then  that  he 
had  been  cut  oS  in  his  way  to  Chunar ;  at  last  it  was  said  the  Honour- 
able Governor  General  was  in  Chunargur,  but  must  soon  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  the  Benares  rebel." 

A  number  of  reports  of  similar  veracity, — 

"  That  the  Ri^ahs  of  the  Vizier's  grandmother,  as  well  as  those  of  Uie 
Bow  B^um,  were  taiung  men  under  i-arious  pretences  and  making 
every  preparation  that  might  be  necessarv  either  for  offensive  or  defcnnve 
war  i  that,  during  the  time  the  Nabob  lay  encamped  at  Snltanpoor,  Uie 
deponent's  people  were  insulted  and  ill  used  at  Fnabad  by  the  peons, 
sep(^,  and  other  servants  of  Jewar  Ally  Khan  ana  the  two  Beomns,  as 
were  all  who  made  use  of  the  English  uame  or  were  suposed  to  bare  anf 
connection  of  tba  load." 
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He  stntea  that  us  a  fact;  but  the  Connsel  will  obeerve  its/cnm. 
must  be  heai-say  too,  for  he  Was  not  himaelf  at  Fyzabad ;  he 
does  not  state  it  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge. 

"That  the  zBiDindAra  had  abBen(«d  themselveB;  and  the  deponent 
leanit  from  ill  parts  of  the  country  that  ever;  man  was  getting;  read/  - 
hit  army,  and  that  Cbeyt  Sing's  nune  wm  in  everybodf'B  mouth  [" — 
and  I  haye  no  doubt  Major  Macdonald  did  hear  that  there 
was  a  most  aiuTersal  horror  and  iDdienatioa  when  the 
country  received  the  Brst  accounts  of  the  traiiBaotlona  at 
Benares — 

"  that  ei'eiy  Ri^ah  in  the  couatr;  had  declared  for  him;  that  the  deponent 
endeavoured  to  get  iome  nujjeebs,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  troopa 
called  away;  hut  all  in  vun.  But  every  attempt  was  rendered  .abortive 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Rijaha  belonging  to  the  two  Beguma  at 
Fjiabad"— 

This  is  Still  what  he  had  heard — "  and  every  eoul  in  that  city 
seemed  from  this  conversation  and  conduct  to  look  upon 
the  English  aa  on  the  very  eve  of  extermination" — that  was 
on  the  8th  of  September — "  forbidding  any  one  to  serve 
the  Friiigies  "  (the  English),  "  but  to  repair  to  Cheyt  Sing 
and  Sandit  Ally." 

"  Nay,  eveiy  method  and  way  were  tried  to  seduce  the  BepoyE  from  the 
deponent's  b^aUon,  which,  however,  did  not  Buceeed  white  remuninf; 
under  his  eye,  but  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  ntjmeeb  and  sebundy. 
After  the  sepoys'  guns  and  horse  had  crossed  the  Gogra,  there  was  an 
end  to  all  government  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  where  the  deponent 
resided.  Not  an  article  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had,  and,  but  for  the 
deponent's  having  foreseen  the  situation  he  should  be  in  and  provided 
accordingly,  he  would  have  been  under  the  neceasitv  of  leaving  his 
station  from  the  want  of  proHsions.  Thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
larking  enenues  (for  thoe  was  no  knowing  whom  to  treat  otherwise)  the 
deponent  knew  not  when  or  from  what  quarter  the  blow  was  to  be 
■tnick ;  but  on  the  8th  of  September  it  broke  out  in  all  ports.  All 
outposts  were  driven  into  camp ;  the  roads  in  an  instant  secured  br 
armed  parties  ;  hircanahs  murdered ;  sepoys  attacked ;  and  the  intended 
desbnction  of  every  Englishman  ouenly  declared,  not  only  throughout 
the  pergunnah  towns  and  villages,  out  even  in  the  dty  of  Pyiabad.  To 
auch  lengths  was  it  carried  by  the  people  of  Jewar  Ally  Khan,  and  other 
Rqahs  belonging  to  the  Begums,  that  the  women  of  the  deponent's  camp 
thM  were  sent  across  the  Gogra  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  being 
obnoxious  from  the  connection,  were  refused  that  protection  which  the 
sex  in  every  country  meets  with,  but  particularly  in  Hindostan  claims  as  a 
right  From  the  above  date  the  deponent  was  confined  to  the  Umits  of  his 
camp,  nor  had  he  any  road  open  but  that  to  Rye  Ghaut  opposite  Oude, 
at  which  place  Lieutenant  Cfolonel  Hannay  then  lay  with  a  very  small 
fcffce,  while  the  country  around  him,  also  the  city  of  Fysabad,  seemed 
ready  to  commence  hostilities.  On  the  10th  of  September,  R^ah  Zalim 
Sing,  accompanied  by  other  rebellious  Rajahs,  appeared  With  a  numerous 
force  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  opposite  to  Amora.  The  deponent's 
■piet  brought  him  intelligence  from  the  rebels'  camp  that  nis,  the 
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«Jinsi7«l.depoiMnt'i,  property,  likewise  that  all  his  cunp,  was  alr»dj  divided; 
—        that  the  deponent'a  horeea,  camels,  &c.,  things  worth  notice,  the  R^'ah 
Zaiim  Sinf(  reserved  to  himself,  the  rest  was  to  be  given  up  to  those  who 
could  get  it." 

Here  la  a  remarkable  fact  which  seems  to  hare  come  more 
within  the  depooeot's  knowledge. 

"  Moreover  the  deponent  with  his  iieople  informed  him  that  R^ah 
Zshm  Sing  had  produced  a  paper,  whicn  he,  the  Rajah,  said  was  a  sunnud 
fraia  the  Nabob,  FeBtorinii;  him  to  his  zeminduy,  appointing  him 
collector  of  the  adjacent  pergunnalis,  Bustv  and  Nagftar ;  also  that  he 
had  the  Nabob's  directiona  to  drive  the  English  out  of  his  districts  j 
that  he  only  waited  for  the  site  (or  fortunate  hour]  to  do  so  j  that  Niza 
Saadit  Ally  had  written  to  the  Nabob  that  he  was  to  blame  if  he  gave 
any  assistance ;  that  now  was  the  time  to  shake  off  the  English  voke ; 
that  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  declare  himself  at  once ;  tlut  he  had  only 
to  stand  neuter,  and,  under  pretence  of  defending  themselres,  direct  his 
subjects  to  take  arms  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  British 
forces,  when  the  matter  would  work  of  itself;  fnrtlier,  to  direct  the 
aumils  to  send  no  more  supplies  of  money,  which  would  cause  the  sepoys 
to  leave  the  English  service  for  want  of  pay,  while  themselves  would  have 
plenty  of  money.     In  the  city  of  Fyzabad  the  same  language  prevuled." 

Then  he  mentioned  that,  when  he  quitted  his  camp,  it 
was  immediately  taken  possession  of  \>j  Zalun  Sing,  and 
that  he  marched  from  Amora  to  Rye  Ghaut 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Fyzabad  that  Zalira  Sing  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Amois  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar  from  joy,  and  the  deponent 
heard  the  report  and  saw  the  smoke  of  guns  that  were  discharged  at 
Fyzabad,  he  heUeves,  on  the  occasion." 

It  is  clear  that  here  Miijor  Macdonald  muet  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  because,  at  the  very  time  he  states  this  fact  to  have 
happened,  Colonel  Hannny  was  himself  at  Fyzabad,  and,  if 
there  were  any  such  rejoicings  upon  the  10th  of  September, 
Colonel  Ilannay  himself  must  have  added  them  to  the  account; 
It  waa  a  natural  mistake,  under  the  influence  of  these 
reports,  for  M^or  Macdooald  to  have  mads,  and  he  does 
not  mention  it  ae  a  fact  vrithin  hia  own  knowledge,  except 
as  matter  of  opinion,  which  he  does  at  the  end  of  his 
affidavit ; — 

"  Nor  did  the  deponent  then  or  even  at  this  moment  doubt  but  what 
the  BeEums  at  Fyzabad  and  their  R^ahs  were  in  a  league  with  Cheyt 
Sing,  the  Benares  rebel;  and  the  deponent  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  £e  disturbances  that  happened  in  the  parts  where  he  resided  took  its 
nse  from  the  rebellion  of  Rtyah  Cheyt  Sing ;  and  the  deponent  is  further 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  have  extended  itself  so  wide  in  the  short  time 
it  really  did,  had  it  not  been  a  matter  preconcerted  and  brought  to  light 
by  mere  chance  Me  properly  ripe  for  execution." 
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That  is  the  whole  of  the  account  of  Captiun  Macdonald  ;  tivwmvm. 
in  which  your  Lordahips  will  perceive  he  properly  does  oot  hucvT 
take  upon  himself  to  assert  these  facts,  but  that,  being  in  a  uSJ^on^to 
place  where  he  could  get  no  authentic  intelligence,  he  picked  "m^^^- 
up  what  he  could,  and  heard  a  variety  of  reports  which  turned 
out  to  be  absolutely  false. 

The  next  is  Captain  Williams.  He  appeared  to  be  entirely  Affldavit  of 
away  from  Colonel  Hannay,  and  meutions  hardly  anything  ^S^. 
about  the  Begums.  Indeed  there  is  one  remarkable  thing  in 
the  first  part  of  his  affidavit.  He  had  received  orders  ia  the 
beginning  of  September  from  Colonel  Hannay  to  cross  the 
Q<^ra  at  Tanda,  sncl  proceed  and  join  him ;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  Colonel  Hannay  at  that  time  thought  Tanda  a 
safe  place  for  the  passage  of  English  troops.  His  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  put  his  life  in  danger.  That  it  became  imprao- 
tioable  to  prosecute  the  orders  he  received  to  join  Colonel 
Hannay.  That  a  few  of  our  men  mutinied,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  they  proposed  to  march  to  Benares  and 
join  Cheyt  Sing  and  Saadat  Ali,  who,  as  they  e^d,  would  pay 
their  arrears  and  make  them  great  men,  adding  that  all  the 
Buropeaas  were  cut  off,  and  that  he,  meamng  the  deponent, 
was  the  only  person  left  in  the  counbry ;  that  io  the  evening 
they  come  to  a  determination  to  marob  to  Fyzabod  to  the 
Begums,  who  they  also  declared  would  pay  their  arrears 
and  teke  them  idto  th^r  service.  Then  he  adds  that,  during 
the  time  he  remained  at  Goruokpore,  it  was  currently 
reported  and  given  out  by  the  rebellious  Kajaa  that  they 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Cheyt  Sing,  Saadat  Ali  and  the  Begums,  to  nuse  an  insnr- 
reotion  in  the  coimtry,  and  to  destroy  the  English  wherever 
they  found  them;  that,  during  bis  march  from  Goruokpore 
to  Sakroro,  the  rebels  who  harassed  him  gave  out  that  every 
direction  they  took  was  in  compliance  with  the  directjons  tliey 
received  from  the  Begum,  Saadat  Ali  and  Cheyt  Sing.  And 
that  is  the  whole  of  Captain  Williams'  testimony,  contaiiiing 
nothing  more  than  an  account,  ae  he  professes,  of  reports 
which  he  received.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he,  as  well  as 
M^or  Macdonald  and  the  other  officers,  did  not  reo^ve 
every  one  of  these  reports,  but  that  they  did  receive  them, 
and  then  put  them  down  exactly  as  they  received  them. 

My  Lords,  the  last  and  the  most  important  cert^nly  is  gvj^. 
Captain  Gordon's  affidavit ;    for  here  your  Lordships  have  kiodBvit!! 
from  the  first  authority  an  account  of  tlie  only  thing  like  a 
iaot  upon  whidi  anything  like  a  anspitnoD  against  the  B^pims 
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■Jowiwg-waa  pretended  to  be  fountled.  He  states  the  aifeir  at  Tantla 
in  pretty  much  the  same  terms  as  in  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Hannay,  and  concludes  with  saying : — 

"  Notwithatartding  tbia,  Shumihire  Khan  wu,  and,  the  deponent 
believes,  is  Btill  continued  in  office;  and,  while  the  depwaent  was  at 
Fjzab&d,  Shumshire  Khan  came  there  and  wbb  well  received  by  the 
Begum  and  her  mioiaten ;  Jrom  all  which  drcunistances  " — 

now  this  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  case — 
"  from  all  which  circumstances  the  deponent  ia  convinced  that  Shum- 
shire Khan  could  not  have  dared  to  act  as  he  did   had  he  not  been 
authorized  hj  the  Begum  and  her  minitterB,  or  at  least  bad  be  not  known 
that  such  conduct  would  be  agreeable  to  them." 

Now,  my  Lords,  this  conclndes  the  whole  of  the  testimony. 
o"?^fcrt"  I  ^^"^^  observe  only  shortly  here  to  your  Lordships  that  boUi 
oTtiieBe-    Mr.  Middleton,  who  knew  the  fact  of  the  Begum   having 
SiVSiiD^  saved  Captam  Gordon  when  she  did  hear  of  hie  distress,  that 
'*'''*'         Colonel  Hannay,   who  also  corresponded  with  the  Bcj^um 
upon  the  suhject,  and  had  thanked  her  for  that  act  of  gene- 
rosity, and  that  Captain  Gordon,  who  also  corresponded  with 
the  Begum,  had  written  her  letters  of  thanks — that  they  all 
three,  while  they  were  giving  breath  and  substance  to  every 
idle  rumour  against  the  Begum,  smother  and  stifle  this  strong 
living  testimony  of  her  innocence.   And  he  adds,  that  from  all 
the  circumstances  he  is  convinced  "  that  Shumshire  Ehan  hod 
not  dared  to  act  aa  he  did  hnd  he  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Begum  and  her  ministers,  or,  at  least,  had  he  not  known  that 
such  conduct  would  be  agreeable  to  them."    And  this  convic- 
tion he  states  to  be  founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that 
Shumshire  Khan  came  to  Fyzabad,  was  well  received  and 
was  continued  in  office,  omitting  to  meotdon  how  he  himself 
came  to  Fyzabad,  and  that  it  was  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  the  Begum,  who  sent  to  his  assistance,  that  he  did  in  fact 
reach  the  place. 
ADdHUor       There  is  an  affidavit  of  some  Frenchman,  Jean  Honore 
awn,j.H,    Mordeliut,     It  is  I  dare  say  an  original:  the  language  and 
icorteiait    ^^^^  gtyie  (if  jj  ig  ^11  French.     He  was  run  through  the  body 
with  bayoneta,  and  escaped  from  tigers.     How  it  came  to 
make  its  appearance  here  I  can't  say,  unless  frwn  an  ambition 
of  being  in  good  company  ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  of  the 
Bc^ms  in  it 
Saetnta  Then  comes  a  second  affidavit  of  Colonel  Hannay,  emulous 

c^S*  °'  of  the  fame  of  Doond  Sing.     Having  as  we  conceived  sworn 
"•""v.      to  everything  he  knew  and  heard  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at 
Lucknow,  he  seems  here  to  have  recollected  tliiDgs  he  omitted 
then.     Mr.  Hastings  becomes  chief  justice  himself,  which  he 
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had  as  good  a  right  to  be  uodoubtedl^  aa  to  be  a  genetal,  sjmiBing. 
and  he  swears  Colonel  Haanay  himself.  But  he  seems  to 
swear  with  more  care  than  fais  frienct  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
for  he  adds,  "  Sworn  before  me:  the  deponent  declaring 
on  hie  oath  that  the  above  affidavit  is  written  in  his  own 
hand.  Writing  at  Benares,  this  31st  day  of  December, 
1781.— Warren  Hastings."  Here  he  aeema  to  hit  his 
friend  Sir  Elijah  Impey  a  rap  on  the  bnnoldes  for  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  he  took  the  afBdavits,  and  he  eetablishea 
the  superiority  of  the  Colonel's  literary  accomplishments  over 
his  officer  Doond  Sing.     He  says  : — 

"  On  the  10th,  being  encamped  near  Fyzabad,  he  was  employed  in 
tnnsportitig  hie  troops  over  the  river  Gogia,  in  order  to  act  agaiiut  tha 
insurgenta  to  the  northward  of  that  river.  In  the  evening,  he  received 
intimation  iVom  a  penion  living  in  the  zenana,  that  the  Nabob  Begum, 
grandmother  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  had  through  her  aeentg  prevailed 
upon  the  principal  jeramadar  of  hone  to  engage  to  detaui  himself  from 
the  said  deponent  and  to  abandon  him,  and  Jurther  warning  the  sud 
deponent  to  attend  to  hii  own  peraonal  M£ety,  as  there  was  an  intention 
of  detaining  him  at  fyzabad." — 

This  he  did  not  recollect  before  Sir  Elijah  Impej — 

"  Tlat  this  intimation  was  given  to  the  deponent  in  the  presence  of 
LJeutenant  Charles  Middleton,  to  whom  the  deponent  did  communicate 
it ;  and  that  during  the  whole  course  of  that  da;,  the  10th  of  September, 
he,  the  deponent,  ^d  not  been  able  to  prevul  on  anj-  of  the  horsemen 
to  CTOU  tne  river ;  a  matter  which  he  could  not  until  tiien  account  for, 
but  which  served  to  impress  him  bo  Btronffly  witii  the  belief  of  the  truth 
of  the  information  he  had  received,  that  be  sent  for  the  principal  jem- 
madar  of  hone,  circumstantiallv  communicated  the  nid  information  to 
him,  and  as  forcibly  aa  he  was  aiile  stated  to  him  the  treachery,  disgrace 
and  inhmy,  inseparable  from  so  unmanly  a  behaviour.  That  tha  s^ 
jemmadar  of  horse  appeared  much  a&cted  at  the  conveiaation,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  information  was  tme  in  every  circumstance, 
except  that  of  his  having  acceded  to  the  proposals  that  were  made  to 
him,  which  he  declared  he  had  Tqect«d ;  but  sud  they  had  also  been 
made  to  the  other  jemmadars  of  horse  by  the  agents  of  both  the  Begums, 
the  Nabob  Vizier'a  mother  and  grandmother ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  was  afterwards  affirmed  to  the  btaii  deponent  by  two  of  the 
sud  jemmadars  and  sei'cial  of  the  inferior  officers  and  priv^  horsemen. 
The  deponent  farther  declareth  that  the  above-recited  conversation 
passed  m  his,  the  deponent's,  tent,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  and 
memory,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  presence  of  Lieu- 
tenajit  Charles  Middleton.  The  deponent  further  declareth  that  he  is 
restrained  from  mentioning  the  names  of  the  jemmadarB  alluded  to,  from 
an  appiehention  that  their  names  becoming  ]iublic  might  operate  to  their 
prqnoice,  if  not  ruin ;  but  that  the  facts  which  he  hath  deposed  to  an 
truth." 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  God'e  name  what  ruin  were  these 
jemmadare  to  ^pn^end  }    This,  your  Lordships  will  recol- 
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a:Jvni7W.lect,  is  aworn  upon  the  Slat  of  December,  after  the  warnmt 
for  the  total  destruction  and  annihilation  of  every  influeDce 
and  tittle  of  power  had  gone  from  Ur.  Hastings,  and  was 
then  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution  agunst  the 
Beguiue ;  and  yet  these  jemmadara  of  horae,  who  had  done 
this  noble  act  of  diamterested  fidelity  to  the  Nawab  and 
kindness  to  the  Eneliah,  they  are  represented  as  saying 
"  we  have  conferred  the  greatest  obligation  npon  our  Sove- 
reign and  the  Englieh  also ;  tbe  only  return  we  have  to  ask 
of  yon  is  that  you  will  never  mention  it  to  any  living  being;" 
that  is,  they  were  afrud  they  ahould  be  ruined  by  the 
Nawab,  whose  throne  they  had  supported,  and  the  Englisli, 
whose  extirpation  they  had  prevented;  and  therefore  he 
conceals  the  names  of  those  jemmadara  who  had  given  him 
this  important  information. 

My  Lorda,  I  am  happy  I  have  now  got  to  the  end,  without 
omitting  a  aingle  word  or  paragraph  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  Begums  or  the  rebelhon,  and  that  it  ia  the  whole  of 
the  testimony  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  relies  for  bis  justifi- 
cation for  his  b^viour  to  the  Begums. 
oiutnetar         My  Lords,  I  am  aware  that,  if  I  was  in  an  ordinary  court 
dsDceoool    of  justice,  and  the  question  was  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
ttl°lffldi.    Begums,  and  I  was  to  propose  to  enter  into  a  defence  agtunst 
TitK  those  hearsays  and  those  rumours,  I  should  be  stopped  by 

the  court,  and  told  I  was  going  to  combat  nothing;  that 
there  was  nothing  but  contradictory,  idle,  hearsays,  given  as 
such  by  the  persons;  and  that  there  was  no  sort  of  ground 
or  foundation  worthy  of  a  reply  or  of  evidence  being  adduced 
against  them.  But,  ae  it  ia  my  wish  to  make  the  whole  as 
plain  as  possible,  and  to  omit  nothing  which  from  the  exa- 
mination of  Counsel  or  the  wording  of  the  different  Defences 
of  Mr.  Hastings  I  can  gather  as  a  ground  intended  to  be 
relied  upon,  I  shall  show  that,  even  if  there  could  a  doubt 
or  suspicion  of  guilt  arise  upon  these  women  upon  thb  sort 
of  evidence,  there  is  just,  legal,  substantial,  proof*  that  would 
destroy  every  euch  doubt  and  every  such  suspicion. 
^^^  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  charges  against  the 

aeiiiuttha  Begums  are,  as  it  were,  under  three  heads:  for  ae  to  their 
*'*'™*  unit'orm  hatred  and  hostility  to  the  English  I  shall  say  no- 
thing, because  it  is  not  even  attempted  to  be  maintained  by 
the  persona  ooncerued  for  the  gentleman  at  your  bar ;  there- 
fore I  shall  mention  the  other  three.  Firsts  the  asustance 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  given  to  Cheyt  Sing's 
rebellion ;  secondly,  that  they  prinoipially  excit«d  the  OOffl- 
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motioDB  and  msiurections  in  Bamteh  and  Gorucbpore,  audeJcraiTK. 
in  the  Nawab's  country ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  inflamed      ~~ 
the  jagirdars,  and  vere  the  cause  of  die  resiBtance  which  ia 
stated  to  have  been  made  to  tiie  resumption  of  the  jngirs. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  which  is  acbargeof  direct,  ^^  of 
actual,  rebellion,  I  do  protest  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  cnwvtl^Dg'i 
own  mind  as  much  as  I  could,  I  have  been  hunting,  with  all  "'""o^ 
the  industry  at  least,  diongh  not  with  the  acuteness,  of  any  uncerUinty 
antiquarian  that  ever  belonged  to  the  Antiquaries'  Society,  tionropeet 
to  find  at  what  period  this  rebellion  actually  existed,  and  I  J^S^jV 
have  not  found  any  one  thing  to  guide  me  to  the  period  of 
its  existence.     There   never  was  a  rebellion  so  concealed. 
We  asked  Mr.  Middleton  whether  any  battle  was  fought  any 
where  ?     None,  he  owns,  that  ever  he  heard  of.     "  Did  any 
one  man,  horse  or  foot,  march  to  suppress  this  rebellion  ?" — 
"None,"    "Did  you  ever  hear  any  orders  given  for  any  troops 
to  march  to  suppress  it  ?"^"  None."     The  rebellion  seema 
clearly  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  though  raised  certainly 
for  a  moat  unnatural  object     But  if  this  rebelHon  really  did 
exist — it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  idea  seiiously;  and  it 
must  have  been  a  merry  scene  when  Mr.  Hastings  first  con- 
ceived the  strange  improbable  fiction,  when  he  first  ent«r- 
tjuned  the  idea  of  persuading  the  Directors  that  they  had 
entered  into  such  a  plot     It  is  impossible  to  know  when 
and  where  there  may  not  be  a  rebellion.     While  we  ue 
sitting  here  there  may  be  a  rebellion  at  Knightsbridge  of 
the  most  fatal  tendency  that  ever  was ;  for  the  celebrated 
account  of  that  army  that  has  given  celebrity  to  that  village 
was  an  ostentatious  display  of  pomp  and    military  parade 
compared  to  that  with  which  tlus  was  conducted. 

I  will  endeavour  to  trace  it  by  the  time — which  seems  to  iHianiiuaf 
have  been  a  likely  way  to  have  made  some  discovery  upon  Sj^?^ 
it — when  it  was  first  determined  to  punish  the  Begums  for  rebeiuon, 
having  been  in  this  rebeUion.     I  go  to   Sir  Elijah  Impey'a 
account  that  then  an  actual  rebelliou  did  exist ;  but  I  cannot 
keep  my  ground  there   for  any  time;    for  Sir  Elijah  did 
propose,  hearing  of  it,  to  go  to  Fyzabad — to  read  the  Riot 
Act,  I  suppose,  to  suppress  it  thut  way — but  he  hears  it  was 
then  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Middleton  acknowledges  the  country 
was  completely  quiet  before  the  end  of  September.     There- 
fore we  must  go  back  to  about  the  time  of  the  first  insur- 
rection of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  see   what  we  can  make  of  it 
there.     I  look  there  among  the  letters,  and  I  find  it  clear 
and  manifest  that  tiiere  could  have  been  no  rebellion  existing 
00  2 
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A  Jun  int.  toworde  the  end  of  August ;  for  I  find  letters  from  Mr.  Middle- 
"~  ton,  upon  the  road  with  the  Wazlr,  directed  to  Mr.  HaBtinga 
upon  the  29tb.  August,  confidential  letters,  not  mentioning  a 
word  of  thia  rebellion,  the  Nawab  being  then  upon  his  miuxsh 
with  his  army  passing  near  Fyzabad ;  and  the  nearer  they 
make  the  road  &om  Benares  to  Chunar  to  approach  to  Fyzabad 
the  nearer  he  waa  in  the  way  to  hear  of  this  rebellion.  I  find 
the  Nawab,  instead  of  detaching  forces  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  draws  the  whole  of  his  army  from  the  n^gh- 
bouriiood.  I  leam  from  Captain  Edwards'  evidence  that,  of 
30,000  regulars,  irregulars  and  altogether,  not  one  man  had 
ever  heard  a  syllable  of  that  rehdlion.  I  then  find  letters 
from  Colonel  Morgan*  at  Cawnpore  and  Kora,  within  forty 
miles  of  Fyzabad,  who  proposes  to  detach  troops,  and  does  it 
with  great  spirit  and  zeal,  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hastings 
at  Chunar;  but  there  is  not  a  word  or  syllable  of  any 
Bupposed  rebellion  or  any  preparation  for  any  such  thing 
at  Fyzabad.  1  find,  on  ^e  27th  of  September,  also  at  the 
camp  near  Allahabad,  where  he  had  advanced  nearer  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  writes  an  account  of  the  disaffection 
that  had  been  supposed  to  exist  at  Lucknow,  but  not  a  hint 
of  any  at  Fyzabad;  for  observe,  he  was  not  in  the  situation 
of  Colonel  Hannay  with  respect  to  the  Begums — he  was  not 
accused — but  he  was  in  the  situation  of  an  ofiicer  who  must 
have  marched  to  the  suppression  of  such  a  rahellion  if  the 
rumour  of  any  such  had  existed.  These  letters  are  unosg 
the  last  parts  of  the  evidence.  I  believe  I  did  not  explain  at 
the  time  the  purpose  for  which  I  wished  them  to  be  printed ; 
bnt  they  are  infinitely  material,  and  the  more  they  are 
looked  at  the  more  their  importance  to  establish  what  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  mointun  will  appear. 

^t^ror  I  then  find  a  letter  from  Jacob  Bamet,  who  was  in  the 

hands  of  Cheyt  Sing.  There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  letter;  it  enclosed  Major  Macdtmald's  letter  (which 
your  Lordships  will  recollect)  warning  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Hastings  against  the  Wazir.     He  says : — 

"  Honourable  Sir, — It  is  with  the  greatest  concero  1  Mnd  jou  the 
encloaed  letter,  interceuted  bf  the  RqsA'a  people.  Ttiy  had  intercepted 
one  from  M^or  Macaonald,  another  from  Colonei  Hsnnaj.    There  ii 


uiotha  letter  from  Colonel  Huinaif ,  dated  Fyzabad,  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  purport  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  eaclosed,  to  caution 
jou  agunst  the  secret  designs  of  the  Nabob,  and  that  he,  Mqor  Hannay, 

*  Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Ur.  Eulingt'  "  HamUJTe  of  Uta  laauTVCtion 
in  Bonarei  g"  Appendix,  No.  fi9,  tt  tq. 
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is  much  distressed  and  ill.    The  Biyah  will  not  suffer  me  to  send  the  >  'im  int. 
Moor's  letter  from  sDiue  capricioiu  whim,  but  the  Mi^or  rays  nothing 
more  than  I  tell  you."" 

So  that,  instead  of  recurring  to  what  I  will  prove  to  be 
a  fabricated  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton,  and  false  extracts 
quoted  as  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Hannay,  here  is  a  proof 
that  a  letter  of  the  10th  September  was  sent  from  Colonel 
Hannay  at  'FyxahaA,  at  the  moment  they  would  make  us 
believe  that  this  rebellion  raged  at  the  highest,  and  sot  a 
word  of  suspidon  agunst  the  Begums,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  caution  agunst  the  Wazir,  who  was  then  at  Chunar  witit 
Hr.  Hastings. 

I  then  look  at  a  translation  of  a  paper  which  was  found  fwbt  tbud 
at  Lutfeepoor.t     This   paper   is   particularly    described   in  J^^"**" 
Mr.  Hastings'  Narrative,  and  spoken  of  as  a  performance 
of  good  sense,  which  it  certainly  is ;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  produces  it  is  to  clear  his  friend  Hyder  Beg  from 
any  suspicions  of  his  having  any  disaffection  ajnunat  the 
Englidh.     But  it  contains  another  proof,  which  Mr.  Hast-  oi^KOTa 
ings  was  not  aware  of;  which  is,  that  it  destroys  any  idea|£^^^^|^ 
of  any  concert  with  respect  to  this  rebellion   between  the  gJJJ*,  ^^ 
Wazir,  his  minister,  and  the  Begums.    The  paper,  I  should  ''^^  "t 
rather  suspect,  was  written  by  Saadat  Ali  Khan.     It  men-  ud  ib» 
tions  the  Nawab  Wazir,  and  warns  Inm  not  to  entertain  any  ^"""^ 
hopes  of  Hyder  Beg  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  English ; 
but  not  a  syllable  of  advice  to  apply  to  the  English,  much  ' 

less  any  insinuation  of  being  employed  in  a  common  cause 
with  him. 

My  Lords,  in  this  situation  we  have  traced  the  history  of 
Fyzabad  and  of  this  rebellion  through  the  end  of  August 
and  beyond  the  lOth  of  September,  where   it   manifestly 
appears  that,  at  that  time,  not  only  no  rebellion  had  raged, 
but  no  rumour  of  a  preparation  for  any  insurrection  nor  any 
symptoms  of  disafFection  had  E^peared.     We  now  must  try  PcHodor 
to  get  at  the  period  of  its  existence  by  referring  to  the  time  jwa^** 
when  the  Nawab  returned  to  Lucknow  and  parted   with  w^Mm. 
Mr.  Hastings.      Here  we  are   tracing  him  upon   the   road  JjJ^^" 
with  his  troops,  in  company  with  Mr.  Middleton.     Mr.  Mid- 
dleton   states  that  it  was  about  the  Slst  or  22d  of  Sep- 
tember,    Mr.  Hastings  in  his  Narrative  states  that  it  was 
the  25th.     Which  is  right  I  shall  not  pretead  to  say.     But 
he  parts  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  his 

■  Printed  in  Appendix  toihe  "NutatiTe  of  the  bfomotioa  inBauna," 
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a  Jim  ins.  mother  the  Begum.     Mr.  Middleton  wa«  asked,  I  own,  this 

?"~^  uestioD — I  bdieve  we  had  better  have  abstained  from  it 
t  was  rather  a  question  of  obeervation  than  information ; 
for  he  statea  he  went  thinly  attended  and  with  great  expe- 
dition. We  asked  whether  he  did  not  think  it  extraordiniiry 
that  the  Nawab  should  go  ho  thinly  attended  int«  the  very 
focus  of  this  rebellion?  Mr.  Middleton,  seeing  the  efifect 
AHerHon  of  of  it,  instantly  furnishes  him  with  2,000  horse  upon  the 
ton  tSwthS  spot.  From  that  moment  the  Counsel  lay  hold  of  this 
Nmhwi*  2,000  horse,  and  are  determined  to  give  it  the  effect  of 
Elomhone.  •°*i''5''i°g  with  this  body  of  horse  to  suppress  this  rebellion. 
Hearing  that  Mr.  Middleton  could  not  keep  company  with 
him,  he  travelled  so  fast,  we  thought  we  should  have  tired 
some  of  this  horse,  and  they  would  not  get  with  him  into 
Fyzahad.  Mr.  Middleton  was  no  military  man,  hut  a  gleam 
of  military  knowledge  beams  upon  him,  and  he  seems  to 
think  they  might  keep  up  with  mm.  Now  I  choose  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Captoln  Edwards  against  that  of  Field- 
Marslud  Middleton.  Upon  this  occasion  I  prefer  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Aid-de-Camp  to  that  of  the  Resident,  He 
denies  the  existence  of  2,000  horse.  He  says  500  or  600 
very  badly  diBoiplined,  ill-paid  horse — very  disaffected;  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Middleton  afterwards  both  write  word 
that  this  horse  of  the  Nawab's  rose  upon  the  Nawab  after- 
wards for  want  of  their  pay.  Therefore  Oaptain  Edwards' 
evidence  stands  clear,  uncontradicted,  unimpeached,  when 
he  says  that  these  horse  were  not  fit  to  be  depended  upon 
to  suppress  a  rebelUon ;  that  they  were  so  ill-affected  that 
they  themselves  rose  upon  the  Nawab.  Therefore  if  there 
was  any  rebellion  to  have  suppressed  he  would  have  applied 
for  British  troops. 

I  then  find  a  passage  in  my  never-Mling  testimony, 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  which  convinces  me  this  horse 
did  not  keep  up  with  him ;  for  in  his  Narrative  he  says : 
"  The  Nabob  came  to  me  with  such  zeal,  he  travelled  with 
such  haste,  that  he  came  only  with  a  hundred  horse,  the 
rest  could  not  keep  up  with  him."  When  he  pays  a  visit 
with  equal  haste  to  his  mother,  then  the  2,000  can  \ery 
well  keep  up  with  him.  But  I  will  give  up  this  point  to 
the  Connsel ;  they  shall  have  every  one  of  these  2,000  horse, 
camels,  elephants,  and  all,  upon  the  full  trot  and  gallop,  if 
they  please,  to  the  gates  of  Fyzabad — and  then  what  do 
they  get  by  that  ?  Why  Mr.  Middleton  tells  you  in  his 
very  same  evidence  it  was  his  usual  guard ;  he  qever  paid  . 
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a  visit  of  friendship  or  respect,  or  went  upon  a  hmttJnK  ■  Jp"  itsb. 
party,  without  these  2,000  norse ;  so  tliat  all  they  woula 
establish  is,  that  the  Ni^wab,  iu  going  to  pay  a  visit  of 
respect  and  affection  to  his  mother,  did  not  ful  in  that 
respect,  but  went  with  hie  usual  state.  We  could  have  no 
motive  to  munt^n  that  the  Nawab  was  to  lay  aside  his 
tisual  state,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother  incog.,  unless  he 
had  meant  to  tnaich  the  rebellion — unless  he  had  heard  of 
a  rebellian  incog.,  and  thought  it  a  magnanimous  thing  to 
go  to  suppress  it  in  the  same  manner — that  this  was  m>in 
some  strange,  perverse,  magnanimity  in  the  Nawab,  that 
heaiing  of  a  rebellion  Inct^. — in  disguise — he  thought  to 
suppress  it  himself  in  disguise  without  a  guard. 

We   don't  mean  to   maintain   the  Kawab  to  be   of  the 
character  of  Princes  who  travel  privately  to  learn  fashion 
jrom  France,  or  liberty  from  England,  not  demanding  the 
aid  of  state ;  but  only  that  he  went  as  he  usually  did  go, 
and  that  it  was  a  breach  of  decorum  and  violation  of  duty 
if  he  had  not  gone  as  he  did  go.     Therefore,  with  respect  to 
these  2,000  horse,  wishing  to  pleasure  the  Counsel  all  I  can, 
they  shall  have  every  man  and  horse  brought  to  the  gates 
of  Fyzabad — then  what  comes  of  them  afterwards  'f     Mr. 
Midclleton  owns  that  it  was  a  visit  to  his  mother;  he  con-  NomantiDD 
fesses  that  there  was  not  a  single  word  said  by  the  Kawab  nbeiik^V 
to  him  upon  their  partini;  that  he  had  heard  of  any  rebel-  £^h^'hu< 
lion ;  and  more,  he  confessea  t^at,  after  his  return  to  Luck-  <i>ox™' 
now,  he  never  once  mentioned  a  syllable  of  this  rebellion. 
Therefore  the  rebellion,  if  it  ever  had  existed,  was  over  at 
that  time,  and   not  only  so,  but  it  was  forgotten — an   old, 
stale  rebellion,  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  quite  forgotten ; 
for  the  Kawab  never  mentioned  a  syllable  of  it  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  upon  his  return  to  Lucknow. 

I  thii^  the  Counsel  will  find  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  maintain  any  idea  of  an  actual  rebellion  ever  having 
existed.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  aa  to  actual  rebel- 
lion that  is  only  a  way  of  speaking.  Mr.  Hastings  has  [said] 
that  ho  never  meant  that  there  really  was  war  levied — 
though  it  is  BO  expressly  stated,  and  that  the  eunuchs 
headed  these  troops — but  that  there  were  certun  symptoms 
of  disaffection  and  troops  levied  for  the  service  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  aod  also  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  faujdar  at 
Tanda. 

Now  I  come  then  to  these  two  points.     With  regard  to  ^™^** 
there  being  ramoors  abroad  }irom  tne  matinous  sepoya  tJut  Dmu mp^tl 
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a,  they  were  going  to  the  Begum'a  service — even  if  she  had 
,  levied  troops,  iJiat  waa  not  a  proof  of  disaffecljon  to  the  £iig- 
^^^^  lisK  or  rebellion  to  the  Nawab ;  because  if,  as  they  have 
stated,  there  vras  a  confasion  in  the  country,  the  natives  took 
to  arms,  the  general  cry  was  i^unst  the  English,  if  the 
B^um  did  levy  troopH,  it  might  hare  been  in  order  to  mun- 
tiun  tlie  authority  of  her  son,  or  even  to  assist  tlie  English, 
in  case  their  affairs  were  driven  to  tiiat  situation  as  to  have 
required  any  asraatance ;  so  that,  even  if  the  fact  were  that 
Jewar  and  Behar  All  Elian  had  rueed  troops  it  would  not 
amount  to  much. 
Beaiwctiiig  But  now  we  are  come  to  a  strong  circumstance — that  is, 
J^fhil'''''  these  thousand  najibs,  which  so  many  questions  were  put 
Si^br  by  the  Counsel  apon;  for  they  are  as  fond  of  them  as 
MdneSt^of  the  2,000  horse.  These  were  raised  in  Fyzabad  by 
chBjrt  siiiB.  j,jjg  Begums,  as  Mr.  Hasting  says,  and  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Cheyt  Sing.  Xow  I  will  undertake  to  say  I  shall 
rout  these  najibs  in  five  minutes,  and  show  the  extraor- 
dinary confidence  any  person  must  have  who  should  advance 
any  such  propouljon.  Colonel  Hannay  says  "  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  that,  two  or  three  days  before  his  arrival  at 
Fyzabad,  a  man  named  Sheakh  Khan  had  marched  from 
thence  in  order  to  join  Cheyt  Sing,  with  a  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  and  that  several  other  detachments  had  before  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  with  the  same  de^gn."  Mr.  Hastings, 
upon  this,  writing  home  to  the  court  of  Directors  upon  we 
1 1th  of  February,  says,  "  The  circumstance  of  these  levies  is 
further  corroborated  by  various  reports  from  Fyzabad,  and 
by  the  list," — I  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  this  list;  it 
is  the  list  of  Cheyt  king's  forces,  delivered  to  the  Governor 
General  at  Chunar.  This  list  is  ^ven  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Sheakh  Mohammed  Aumeen  Meyher,  who  was 
second  in  command,  and  had  certainly  a  good  opportunity 
of  knowing  where  the  troops  came  from  under  Cheyt  Sing 
— "  in  which  the  troops  sEud  to  be  come  from  Lucknow, 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  strength,  must  evidently  be 
the  same  (since  they  ^ree  in  number)  with  those  which 
Colonel  Hannay  declares  to  have  been  rused  and  sent  to 
him  from  Fyzabad."  Now  it  is  so  incredible  a  arcumatance, 
so  wholly  unprecedented,  that  ever  there  were  two  corps  of 
a  thousand  men  each  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  that  they  must  be  the  very  same,  though  stated  to 
have  come  from  another  place  by  the  very  man  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  knowing.    Our  cariosity  is  nus^d. 
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and  we  go  back  and  look  a  little  into  thia  account.  tJonifw. 
Mr.  Hastings  ^ves  a  very  good  character  of  this  man,  and 
of  the  probability  of  his  giving  good  intelligence ;  and  it 
IB  upon  this  intelligence  that  ne  founds  the  whole  of  his 
opinion  of  Cheyt  Sing's  strength  before  the  capture  of 
Fateeta.     He  eays : — 

"He  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Chejrt  Sing's  whole  force,  which  haa 
been  aince  delivered  to  me  by  one  of  his  principal  officers,  and,  as  it  made 
a  part  of  a  sworn  affidavit,  I  admit  and  credit  it  as  genuine :  it  is 
oertainlf  not  exaggerated."* 

One  of  the  articles  in  this  catal<^e  is — *'  A  tboasand 
nujeeb  ewordmen  from  Lucknow." 

Kow  it  appeared  that  the  Begum's  najibs  were  match- 
lock men,  and  that  the  Cooneel  have  taken  the  greatest  puns 
to  establish,  foi^etting  in  this  account  I  suppose  that  they 
represented  the  najibs  in  Cheyt  Sing's  camp  to  be  sword- 
men.    Colonel  Hannay  represents  them  as  horse  and  foot.    It 
nught  be  ten  times  over  proved  if  necessary  that  the  Begums 
had  not  an  horseman  in  the  world;  that  the  najibs  were 
all  footmen — matchlock  men — and  not  swordmen.   Now  here 
comes  the  most  whimsical  circumstance :    this  man,  who  had  Brideoea 
the  best  information,  as  Mr.  Hastings  says,  being  upon  oath,  ^^  ^^ 
ought  to  be  credited.     He  says  these  najib  men  came  from  ^j^- 
liucknow,  and  not  from  Fyzabad.     We  <^d  ask  a  question,  Prnbad. 
which  your  Iiordshipe  I  believe  stopped  us  in,  whether  the 
person  who  was  second  in  command  with  Cheyt  Sine,  and 
served  with  these  troops,  had  not  a  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  irom  whence  diese  men  came  than  Colonel  Hannay> 
who  never  saw  them,  and  Mr.  Middleton  who  never  heard 
of  them  ?     The  question  answered  itself.   But  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  this,  says,  in  bis  second  Defence : — 

"  These  facts  have  been  proved  b;  the  depositions  of  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Alexander  Hannay,  Mt^or  John  M'Donald,  Captain  John 
Gordon,  and  many  other  witnesses,  taken  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  at 
Lucknow  and  Chnnar,  within  three  months  of  the  time  in  which  the 
events  had  passed :  uid  in  one  of  the  latter,  namely,  that  of  Sheikh 
Mahomed  Aumeen  Mheir,  a  commandant,  and  the  second  officer  in 
comBiand,  of  the  service  of  Cheyt  Sing,  a  list  of  the  troops  which 
composed  Cheyt  Sing's  force  during  his  rebellion  was  delivered  by  him 
upon  oath;  in  which  were  inserted  1,000  nqeeba,  or  swordmen,  newly 
entertained  &om  Lucknow ;  which  exactly  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Hannay  and  the  other  English  officers,  who  mention  the 
recruits  enlisted  oy  the  Begum's  autbonty  at  Fyzabad,  by  the  same  name 
of  ngeeba,  the  deponent  supposing  them  to  have  been  sent  from  Luck- 

*  "Namtiveof  the  Luuneetion  in  Bcnarei,''  p.  43. 
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It  was  BO  extremely  n&taral  that  tMs  man  commanding- 
ia-chief,  should  mistake  one  capital  for  acother,  beiog  a 
native  of  the  coantry  and  knowing  the  whole  of  it,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  Colonel  Haanay  who 
never  saw  them,  and  Middleton  who  never  heard  of  them, 
must  have  been  in  the  right  I  But  I  suppose  there  is  some 
(urcumstance  of  internal  evidence  that  makes  it  utterly 
improbable  or  impossible  that  they  eJiould  have  come  from 
Lucknow,  that  it  evidently  must  have  been  a  mistake  of  one 
capital  for  another.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  we 
have  placed  it  in  evidence  before  you  that,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Nawab,  there  was  no  part  of  the  whole 
country  that  appeared  so  full  of  that  hatred  and  malice  which 
Mr.  Hastings  describes  the  whole  country  to  have  borne 
ag^st  the  cjnglish — so  fiill  of  that  resentment  against  the 
name  of  the  English— as  this  capital  of  Luoknow.  Now 
your  Lordships  will  hear  what  Mr.  Hastings  s-iys,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  an  internal  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  their  having  come  from  Lucknow,  and  of  this  man  who 
must  kcow  the  circumstance  having  evidently  mistaken  one 
capita)  for  another.     Mr.  Hastings  says : — 

"  I  had  received  Hereral  iatimationB  imputing  et^l  designs  to  the 
Naboh,  and  naming  me  to  guard  myself  uunst  them,  and  especial!;  to 
be  careful  that  I  did  not  expose  mjsea  to  the  effects  of  conceded 
treochciy  by  visiting  him  without  a  (taing  guard. 

"  Many  circumgtancea  favoured  this  suspicion.  No  sooner  had  the 
rehelhon  of  this  zemindary  manifested  itself  than  its  contagion  in- 
stantly flew  to  Fytabad,  and  the  extensive  territory  lying  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Oewa,  and  knDwn  by  the  names  of  Oomickpoor  and 
Bareech.  In  the  citv  of  Fyzabad,  Nawaub  Allea  and  Jcnauoy  Allea, 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  Nabob,  openly  espoused  die  parly 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  encouraging  and  inviting  peo^e  to  enhst  for  hia  service, 
and  their  servants  took  up  amis  a^aiiwt  the  English.  Two  battalions  of 
regular  sepoys  in  the  Viuer'a  service,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Haonay,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  that  district, 
were  attacked  and  surrounded  in  various  places,  manr  of  them  cut 
to  pieces,  and  Colonel  Hanna;  himself,  encompassed  by  muHitodes, 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate."t 

A  direct  untruth;  because  here  Mr.  Hastings  says,' — 
"I  was  warned  against  the  Yizier.  Among  the  oircom- 
stances  that  led  me  to  pay  some  attention  to  that  warning 
is  this — that  the  Begum   had   employed  troops ;    had  sur- 

■  The  "Minotce  of  tbs  Bndenn,"  &&,  f.  saa.  f  "  NaImiT^"  p.  86. 
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rounded  and  nearly  cut  offColonel  Hanoay."  This  is  hiselDaxiTss. 
reason  for  thinking  there  was  ground  to  auepect  the  Wazir 
before  he  joined  him  at  Chunar  upon  the  1 1th  of  September : 
whereaa  it  was  upon  the  7th  of  October  that  M^or  Nayior 
rescued  Colonel  Hannay  from  hie  diatreesed  situation.  I 
observe  that  only  in  paBaing:  but  he  aays : — 

"  The  Nabob  Vizier  was  charged  with  bang  privy  to  the  intriiptes 
which  had  produced  and  fomented  these  diBtorWiesB,  and  the  Uttle 
account  that  he  seemed  to  make  of  them  served  to  counteDanoe  the 
Buspidon.  I  can  truly  say  for  mvself  that  I  never  afforded  it  the 
slignteet  degree  of  credit :  neither  big  character,  the  tenor  of  hia  past 
conduct,  the  e^ipcctationa  which  1  knew  he  entertained  of  assistance  and 
relief  from  niyself,  nor  bis  inability  to  support  himself  without  the  pro- 
tection of  OUT  government,  allowing  me  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a 
thought  BO  injurious  to  hia  fidelity  and  so  contrary  to  probability.  Vet 
I  was  not  perfectly  free  from  apprehensiona  similar  to  aucb  a  BUBgcstlon. 
The  Nabob  was  surrounded  hymen  base  in  their  characters  and  improvi- 
dent in  their  understandings,  hia  favourites  and  the  companioas  of  bis 
looser  hours  j  these  had  eveiy  cause  to  dread  the  efFect  of  my  influence 
on  thdrs,  and  both  these  and  the  relations  of  the  tkmily,  whose  views  of 
consetfuence  and  jiower  were  intercepted  by  our  participation  in  the 
sdministratjon  of  hia  afiUrs,  entert^ned  a  mortal  hatred  to  our  nation, 
and  openly  avowed  it.  'Hiese  all  joined  in  preacriliing  the  most  pemi- 
(uouB  and  fktal  coonaels  to  the  Nabob,  representing  this  as  the  time  to 
dt^ver  himself  from  what  they  deacribed  as  the  yoke  of  servitude." 

These  were  the  men  in  whose  hnuds  he  says  he  ac- 
quitted the  Nswab.  But  the  Nawab  was  abeolutely  in  their 
power  and  in  the  hands  of  these  men.  Therefore  here  he 
furnishes  the  completest  evidence  of  the  infinite  probability 
that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  account — which  is  in  itself 
a  strong  presumption,  being  by  the  man  who  best  knew  and 
could  judge  upon  it,  that  there  was  no  evident  mistake  of 
one  capitaj  for  the  other,  but  that  those  persons  who  hated 
the  English  and  could  use  the  Nawab's  name  without  his 
authority  (even  admitting  that  the  Nawab  did  not  hate  us, 
which  has  never  appeared) — this  is  decisive  that  these 
troops  did  come  from  Lucknow,  as  stated,  and  not  from 
Pyzabad : — 

'  Although  he  firmly  rtgected  all  tfaur  persuasions,  and  I  was  asaured 

'     -',  he  himself  was  at  their  mercy,  and  it  was  in  their  power  to  use 

I  authority  and  hia  person  for  the  perpetration  of  their  own 

Now  it  is  here  perfectly  clear :  for  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  Nawab  were 
Hyder  Beg  and  Huesein  Kcza   Khan,   both  creatures   of 
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cm  ITB9.  Mr.  Hasdnge,  and  therefore  of  whom  he  vas  not  afrud^ 
'       Hyder  Beg  particularly — who  were  the  people  about  the 
Nawab  who  were  left  behind  at  Lucknow,  and  who  could 
use  the  Naw&b's  name  in  his  abeence ;  and  the  presumption 
would  have  been  that)  even  if  these  men  in  Cheyt  i^ing'a 
army   had   been  put  down  to   have   come  from   Fyzabad 
instead  of  Lucknow,  it  would  have  been  clear  that  it  was  a 
mistake  of  one  capital  for  the  other.     So  much   for  this 
important  circumstance  of  the  najibs. 
Monttw        Here  your  Lordships  I  am  sure  will  observe  tiiat,  when 
ioM       I  am  defending  the  cause  of  the  Begums  a^nst  this  accu- 
^J^^    sation,  it  appears  a  little  extraordinary  that  I  have  only  one 
>>*^P*^  client  upon  the  occasion ;  because  all  the  teatimoniea — those 
BiUon.     weighty,  credible,   authentic    testimonieB,  which  it  was  so 
indecent  in  Mr.  Burke  to  call  careless  or  irrelevant' — that 
every  one  or  almost  every  one  state  the  Wazir,  and  all  of 
them  state  Saadat  Ali,  as  being  equally  hostile  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  Begura.     What  became  of  Saadat  Ali,  that  there 
was  no  suspicion,  no  inquiry,  into  his  conduct  ?     You  have  an 
answer  to  that  in  a  few  words  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey.     He  is 
asked  "  Had  Saadat  Ali  any  wealth?" — "No,  he  was  miser- 
ably poor:  he  was  a  pensioner  either  upon  the  English  or 
the  Nabob."     There  you  find  his  purity :  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  of  treason  where  no  man  could  find  treasures ;  there 
was  no  object  to  convict  him  of  a  plot  who  had  no  wealth. 
His  purity  is  found  in  his  poverty,  his  safety  in  his  insol- 
vency ;  and,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  transactions, 
you  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Hastings'  doctrine  reverses  all 
we  have  learned  in  history,  where  we  find  that  enterprises, 
intrigues,  plots,  belong  to  the  desperate. 

Saadat  Ali,  therefore,  he  dismisses  in  a  short  line  in  his 
Narrative.  He  says  that,  when  he  left  Benares,  he  desired 
him  to  take  care  of  some  prisoners :  the  rood  he  did  was 
certain  and  the  evil  he  did  precarious.  The  same  observa- 
tion, one  would  think,  a  just  and  candid  mind  would  at  least 
apply  to  the  Begum  in  saving  Captain  Gordon ;  the  good 
she  did  was  certain,  and  the  evidence  against  her,  after  hear- 
ing it  all,  you  will  admit  at  most  is  but  precarious.  But  I 
come  now  to  the  strong  material  fact  ^tunst  the  Begum, 
namely,  the  conduct  of  Shumshire  Khan  at  Tanda. 
*«-*«*  Your  LordBhips  have  heard  the  account  given  of  this 
transaction  by  Captain  Gordon :  you  will  now  hear  the 
representation  made  of  it  very  shorUy  by  the  Begum  herself. 
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in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hastines  [Mr  Bristow]  previous  to  ber^JmiTsa. 
treasures  beiog  seized.     Sne  says : —  — ^ — 

"The  disturlHuicea  of  Colonel  Humay  &nd  Mr.  Gordon  were  made  a  Lettarctf 
pretence  for  selling  my  jaghire.  The  state  of  the  matter  is  this : — When  ****  Bbkoih. 
Colonel  Hannay  was  by  Mr.  Hastings  ordered  to  mareh  to  Benares, 
during  the  troubleti  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  Colonel,  who  had  phindered  the 
whole  country,  was  incapable  of  proceeding,  from  t^e  union  of  thousands 
of  lemindars  who  had  s^zed  this  &vountble  opportunity.  They 
harassed  Mr.  Gordon  near  Junivarra,  and  the  semindEiTS  at  that  place  and 
Acberpore  opposed  his  march  from  thence  till  he  arrived  near  Tanda. 
As  the  Tanda  NuUa  from  its  overflowing  was  difficult  to  cross  without 
»  boat,  Mr,  Gordon  sent  to  the  fovgdar  to  supply  him.  He  replied,  the 
boata  were  all  in  the  river,  but  he  would  according  to  orders  assist  him 
as  soon  as  posuble.  Mr.  Gordon's  situatdon  would  not  admit  of  his 
waiting.  He  forded  the  Nulla  upon  his  elephant,  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  and  protected  by  the  lowdar  for  six  days.  In  the  meamtime  &^™' 
a  letter  was  received  by  me  from  Colonel  Hannay  desiring  me  to  escort  (^pMn 
Mr.  Gordon  to  Fyzabad.  As  m;  friendship  for  the  English  was  always  («^> 
sincere  I  readily  complied,  and  sent  some  companies  of  nugives  to  escort 
Mr.  Gordon  and  all  his  effects  to  Fyzabad,  where  having  provided  for  his 
entertainment  I  effected  his  junction  nith  Colonel  Hannay.  The  letters 
of  thanks  I  received  from  both  these  gentlemen  upon  ttus  occasion  are 
still  in  m^  possesion ;  copies  of  which  I  mve  in  charge  to  Mqor  Gilpin 
to  be  dehvered  to  Mr.  Middleton,  that  be  might  forward  them  to  the 
Governor  General.  To  be  brief,  those  who  have  loaded  me  with  accu- 
sations are  now  clearly  convicted  of  fidsehood.  But  is  it  not  eztraordi- 
naiy  that,  notwithstan^ng  the  justness  of  my  cause,  nobody  relieves  my 
misfortnne?  Why  did  M^jor  Gilpin  return  without  effect?  My  prayers 
have  been  constantly  offered  to  Heaven  for  your  arrival — report  has 
announced  it ;  for  which  reason  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  and  request 


you  will  not  [tlace  implicit  confidence  in  my  accusers,  but,  w^hmg  it 
the  scale  of  justice  tndr  felsehoods  and  mv  representations,  you  will 
exert  your  influence  in  putting  a  period  to  tne  misfortunes  wiUi  which 


I  -am  overwhelmed." 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  are  at  issue  upon  this  point — whether 
is  tlus  representation  of  this  transaction  just  and  truly 
made  by  the  Begum,  in  opposition  to  the  account  ^ven  of 
it  which  I  have  read  before  ?  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
have  not  forgot  the  circumstance  of  those  letters  which 
1  between  Colonel  Hannay,  Captain  Grordon  and  the 


ne  find  in  every  respect  that  these  letters  prove  that  the  Heraocount 
Begum's  account  and  representation  of  this  transaction  is  toiMMn 
literally  and  accurately  true.     "We  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  H»m«u»d 
from  Colonel  Hannay  to  Jewar  Ali  Ehon  and  Behar  Ali  gg^ 
Khan,  her  ministers,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  friendly  letter  fraught  with  bene- 
volence, and  whatever  &vouts  you,  my  friends,  have  been  pleased  to 
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ejcrvBlTM.  confnKapeoting  Mr.  Gordon  Afforded  me  the  tpefttestpleasuK.    Placing 
—       a  firm  rebance  on  your  friendship,  I  am  in  expectation  that  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  with  hia  baggage  will  arrive  at  Fyzabad  in  safetj,  that  the 
same  may  obUge  and  airord  ntisfactdon  to  me.* 

In  another  letter  Irotn  CoIonelHannay^  he  thanks  them 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  gratitnde,  expresses  his  aetoniah- 
ment  that  another  letter  of  his  had  not  reached  the  minietei?, 
and  writes :  — 

"You  wrote  me  to  remwn  perfectly  eaay  concerning  Mr.  Gordon. 
Verily,  from  the  kindness  of  voii,  my  indulgent  fHen<&,  my  heart  n 
quite  easy.  You  alao  observed  and  mentioned  that,  as  iSt.  Gordon's 
coming  with  those  attached  to  him,  probably  his  sepoys  and  others, 
might  be  attended  with  difficulty,  if  1  approved  he  should  be  invited 
alone  to  Fyzabad.  My  fHends,  I  place  my  expectation  entirely  upon 
your  ftiendshtps,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  adopt  the  manner  in  which  the 
said  gentleman  may  arrive  in  security  without  molestation  at  Fyxsbad ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  plan  be  so  managed  that  it  may  nut  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  zemindars.  In  this  caae  yon  are  men  of 
discernment." 

Here  he  pliunly  shows  that  he  knew  who  were  the 
enemies  of  himself  and  of  Captain  Gordon  —  who  had 
attacked  and  harassed  their  march;  and  that  he  also  well 
knew  where  he  was  to  find  proteotion  and  where  he  was 
snre  of  safety.     At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  says ; — 

"From  Mr.  Gordon's  letter  I  understand  that  Mina  ImanmBaksb, 
whom  you  dispatched  thither  (to  Tanda),  has  and  still  continues  to  pay 
great  attention  to  that  gentleman,  which  affords  me  great  pleasure,  "f 

Here  your  Lordships  perceive  that  npon  &e  first  appli- 
cation of  Capttun  Gordon  to  Colonel  Hannay,  telling  him  of 
the  letter  before  he  quitted  his  station  at  f  anda,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  behaviour  of  the  faujdar,  the  Be^m  sends 
a  person  to  take  care  of  him  till  they  can  provide  for  his 
march  from  Taoda  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  zamindars,  or,  as  is  expressed  by  the  Begum  in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Hanuay, — "  by  the  short-sighted  and  deluded 
ryots,  who  had  carried  their  disturbaDces  and  ravages 
bieyond  all  bounds."  By  which  it  appears  that,  in  ano^er 
letter.  Colonel  Hannay  had  stated  what  was  the  fact — that 
it  was  the  peasants  assisting  the  zamindars  who  had  attacked 
Captain  Gordon.  Mr.  HastiugB,  writing  to  the  Directors, 
states  that  Capt^o  Gordon  was  attacked  by  troops  levied 
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under  the  authority  of  the  Begums.  Then  there  is  a  copy  a  J(m  ins. 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gorddn  to  the  Begum,  after  he  had  been 
brought  safe  from  Tanda  to  Fyzahad — after  he  bad  gone 
from  Fyzahad  and  had  joined  Colonel  Hannay  in  perfect 
safety,  owing  to  the  efforts  and  interference  of  the  Begom. 
He  says : — 

"  Your  giaraous  letter,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  jour  seiTBiit  from 
Goondah,  exalted  mefirmn  tfaecontenta.  I  becunennspeakabtf  impreued 
with  the  honour  it  cooferred,  Mb;  the  Almighty  protact  that  royal 
purity,  and  bestow  happineaa,  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  1  The 
welfare  of  your  servant  is  entirely  owing  to  your  favour  and  bene- 
volence." 

There  then  oomes  another  tetter  to  Behar  and  Jewar  Ali 
Khan  from  Captain  Gordon,  in  which  he  repeats  his  grati- 
tude and  thanks  to  them,  and  says : — 

"  My  indulgent  Friends, — I  hare  the  pleasure  to  inform  yon  that 
yesterday,  having  taken  leave  of  vou,  I  passed  the  night  at  Moorgunge ; 
and  next  morning,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  through  your  favour  and 
benevolence,  arrived  safe  at  Goondah." 

Here  then,  my  Lords,  you  perceiTe  the  real  fact,  sup- 
ported, not  by  any  collateral  or  by  any  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, but  by  the  strong,  decisiye,  testimony  of  these  persons 
themeelTes,  and  of  Captun  Gordon,  who  acknowledges  that 
his  preserratiou  was  entirely  and  wholly  owing  to  the 
Begums. 

Now,  I  must  observe  upon  the  circumstance  of  this  being  circum- 
omitted  by  Mr.  Middleton,  by  Colonel  Haonay,   and   bychoB<^'s 
Captain  Gordon,  at  the  time  they  made  their  depositions  JtSSS 
before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  Lucknow.     The  Counsel  ask  us  ^Jj^|„ 
in  a  scorning  and  taunting  manner  why  we  have  not  called  t>»  aad»- 
Captain  Gordon  to  your  Lordships*  bnr^     I  will  not  call  Cap- 
tain Gordon  to  your  Lordships'  bar;  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  obwm- 
that,  if  ever  I  do  sec  him  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  I  shall  see  capwn"" 
him  there  with  contrite  zeal  and  penitential  eagerness  endea-  ^^|^' 
Touring  to  atone  for  the  injury  which  has  been  done  by  his 
testimony  to  his  benefactress.     I  must  suppose  one  of  these 
things, — either  that  he  acted  under  some  fascinating  or  domi- 
neering authority  from  those  who  collected  in  this  scandalous 
manner  this  mass  of  testimony ;  or  else,  that  they  did  conceal 
from  hun  that  upon  his  testimony  that  strong  measure,  the 
con£scatioQ  of  the  treasures,  and  possibly  the  destruction  of 
these  women,  was  to  depend,     I  say,  if  they  took  his  testi- 
mony as  if  it  was  only  an  account  of  his  having  lost  his  detach- 
ment— if  they  took  it  only  as  an  authority  to  repay  him  for 
the  baggage  that  had  been  phindered — if  they  tots  it-  and 
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e  Jon  ins.  concealed  from  him  that  upon  this  testimony  the  ruin  oi 

these  women  depended  — I  say  they  added  to  the  other  frauds 

of  this  transaction  the  guilt  of  this  scandalous  delusion  upon 

that  officer.     I  will  not  belieTe,  till  I  hear  it  from  Captain 

Gordon's  own  mouth,  that  if  he  had  known  this  circam- 

etanoe  he  could  have  concealed  this  testimony  for  the  credit 

of  the  fiegums,  that  he  would  have  lent  the  hreath  of  his 

life  (which  was  her  gift  and  her  bounty)  to  her  destruction, 

when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  God  before  whom  he 

swore.     My  Lords,  I  will  not  believe  it ;  my  respect  to 

human  nature  forbids  me.     I  therefore  do  sny  that  I  hope, 

whenever  I  see  Captun  Gordon  at  this  bar,  that  he  is  struck 

like  Major  Gilpm  with  this—  that,  however  he  might  have 

been  misled  at  the  time  he  made  this  affidavit,  yet,  upon 

cool,  temperate,  refiection,  he  finds  he  was  imposed  upon ; 

that  he  was  imposed  upon  possibly  by  their  giving  that 

fiJse  account  of  this  transaction  which  they  afterwards  did, 

namely,  that  the  Begums  were  mfluenoed  by  hearing  of  our 

success  at  Benares.     If  he  was  so  deluded,  he  may  explain 

that  delusion  to  your  Lordships ;  but  till  that  time  I  will 

not  believe  that  Captain  Gordon,  who  said  to  the  Begums, 

"  The  welfare  of  your  servant  is  entirely  owing  to  your 

favour  and  benevolence,"  meant  to  say, "  and  the  gratitude  of 

your  aerront  shall  be  your  destruction."     Therefore  let  the 

Counsel  call  Captain  Gordon,  and  then  let  this  matter  be 

cleared  up  before  this  court 

oSSSio"      Your  Lordships  I  dare  say  will  recollect  the  pains  which 

praranttba  were  taken  under  l^al  quibbles  and  technical  forms — relnc- 

Sr  eiidnin  tantly  taken  1  have  no  doubt  by  the  Counsel — to  oppose 

JStat!*        onr  producing    this    evidence  beifore  yout  Lordships.      I 

HntUBtk»   must    beg    to    call    your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  evl- 

3]^?''''  dence  of  Mr.  Middleton  upon  this  subject     We  hold  up  to 

^JjJl        your  Lordships  his  letter-books.     We  show  you  a  letter  from 

Major  Gilpin  upon  this  occasion,  where  he    talks  of  this 

transaction.     He  speaks  of  letters  enclosed ;  that  the  record 

is  defaced ;  that  the  piq>ers  are  torn  out.     We  E^wed  your 

Lordships    in    another    book,  which  was  letters    received, 

where,  if  he  did,  as  he  must  have  done,  mention  something 

of  this  transaction  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  there  again  in  the 

very  sune  period  of  time  the  leaves  are  torn  out 

Mr-  lUddiv     Mr.  Middleton  is  pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  his  answer 

deoeainei- is  —  that  he  does   not  recollect   having    transmitted  these 

^^'^m^  letters ;  that  he  left  a  Persian  copy  of  them  in  his  office — 

y^iS.       ^  thing  ogunst  all  practice  and  all  precedent,  as  the  very 
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iQtelliKent  testimoDy  of  Mr.  Puriing  has  msde  clear  to  yonrtJimiTss. 
LordBJiipB.    That  he  left  a  Persian  copy  of  them  in  his  office ! 
Why  did  he  do  eo  ?    Why  not  transmit  them  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings?    He  says  be  received  them  (looking  at  the  date  of 
Major  Gilpin's  letter)  the  day  before  he  left  Lucknow. 

A  flat  perjury,  my  Lords — he  received  them  a  month 
before :  we  have  establiahed  that  by  Major  Gilpin's  testi- 
mony. They  were  not  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  of 
October ;  but  the  time  clearly  appeared  to  your  Lordships 
at  which  Majo;  Gilpin  delivered  them,  as  he  says  with  his 
own  hand,  to  Mr.  Middleton  at  Lucknow.  We  reminded 
Major  (HpiD,  who  recollected  the  circmnstance  immediately, 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  in  October  from  Deriabad  in  his  way 
Jrom  Fyzabad  to  Lucknow;  that  he  arrived  at  Lucknow 
upon  the  23d  or  24th  of  September.  Upon  the  very  day 
or  the  hour  after  his  arrival  he  gives  these  letters  into 
Mr.  Middleton's  hands ;  he  points  out  their  authenti(»ty — 
for  Mr.  Middleton  affects  to  doubt  of  the  authenticity,  and 
affects  to  him  not  to  have  known  of  this  transaction,  though, 
as  appears  from  his  evidence,  he  knew  of  it  before  the  ^- 
davit  of  Captain  Gordon — yet  he  neglects  to  transmit  it  to 
Calcutta,  "because,"  says  he,  "I  leil  Lucknow  the  next 
day."  We  have  proved  he  did  no',  leave  Lucknow  till  the 
24th  or  25th  of  October.  We  show  by  the  date  of  the  orders 
that  they  were  not  issued  for  his  recall  at  that  time.  We 
show  a  letter  o"  the  Eth  of  October  from  Lucknow,  in  which 
he  transmits  Persian  correepondeace  in  a  matter  of  no 
importance ;  and  he  swears  positively  that  he  knew  these 
letters  were  o''  importance,  but  tliat  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  tranemitting  them,  because  he  left  Lucknow  the  next 
day  I 

I  think  your  Lordships  see  the  real  truth  of  that  trans- 
action and  the  falsehood  told  at  your  bar  upon  that  occasion. 
No  wonder  after  this  the  letters  disappear  from  the  letter- 
book.  Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  you  see  at  last 
they  do  appear,  though  they  were  suppressed,  when  invoking 
the  name  of  their  Maker  to  what  they  said — though  torn 
^frtmi  their  records — though,  with  a  criminal  negligence  or 
vrith  a  base  fraud,  Mr.  Middleton  neglected  to  transmit 
them  at  the  time.  You  see  that  strong  cherub  Truth,  em- 
powered by  that  will  which  ^ves  a  giant's  nerve  to  an 
intant's  arm,  has  burst  the  monstrous  mass  of  fraud  that 
has  endeavoured  to  suppress  it  It  calls  now  to  your  Lord- 
ships. It  is  the  Weak  but  clear  tone  of  that  cherub  Iimo-- 
t  p 
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sjsmi7<8.ceiice,  whose  voice  is  more  penuasiTe  thaa  eloquence,  ouve 

conTiDcing  than   argument;    whose  look   is   Bupplication ; 

whose  tone  is  oonTiction.     It  calls  upon  you  for  redrese :  it 

calls  upon  you  for  veageaaoe  upon  the  oppressor,  and  points 

its  heaven-directed  hand  to  the  detested  bat  unrepenting 

author  of  its  wrongs. 

Biforte  of         These  things,  my  Lords,  having  come  to  light,  one  more 

tm'toe^f'^  expedient  is  to  be  resorted  to.     Finding  that  we  had  got 

^^3^^.,  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  placed  them  in  our 

SmtaSS"  *"  cliarge,  Mr.  Hastings  has  recourse  to  another  expedient : 

Gordon.       he  says  :— 

"  Upon  the  Iett«n  of  Colonel  HanDsy  uid  Cftptain  Gordon,  qaoted  by 
the  Bow  Begum  in  proof  of  her  innocence  of  ue  conduct  imputed  to 
her  and  her  Bervknts,  it  is  only  neceaauy  to  observe,  tliat  th^  were 
written  at  a  time  and  under  the  impression  of  tlie  Befpuns  having  it 
veiy  much  in  thdr  power  to  contribute  to  the  safety,  or  posaiblj  to  the 
destruddoD,  of  Colonel  Haonsy'a  detachment,  then  in  a  vary  precaiioiu 
ntuation  in  the  n^ghbourhood  of  Fyxabad,  and  at  a  time  too  (a  remaric- 
able  time)  when  our  affairs  at  Benarea  were  supposed  bj  those  offlcen 
to  wear  an  unfavourable  aapect.  The  Colonel's  firet  object  was  to  pro- 
cure safety  for  tbe  peraon  of  Captain  Gordon,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Begums  and  their  eunufjis ;  and  for  tills  purpose  he  thought  DO 
■Mans  so  likely  to  succeed  as  declHiiD;;  an  implicit  reUance  on  their 
fiiendship  and  good  faith,  and  aSecting  to  consider  himself  undix  obli- 
gations to  them.  Captain  Gordon,  however," — 
[now  is  the  point] — 

"  most  probably  owed  bis  salvation  to  Bsotber  influence.  Soon  after 
be  fell  into  th^  hand  by  the  treadiatnu  conduct  of  Behar  Ali  Khan's 
naib  and  adopted  son  at  Tanda,  the  news  of  some  gnocesaful  operations 
of  our  troops  at  Benares  reached  the  Begums ;  and,  as  afhire  t)^;sn  to 
promise  a  speedy  and  decisive  isme  in  onr  favour,  it  is  not  snrprinng 
that  the  Beguma  and  their  agents  should  endeavour  by  act*  of  kindncM 
to  efface  tbe  impression  which  they  must  have  been  sensible  thdrcondnct 
lud  made  to  their  discredit." 

This  is  the  probable  account  - —  this  the  account  upon 
-which,  when  driven  to  his  last  refuge,  Mr.  Hastings  is  to 
rely.  The  Counsel,  I  observed,  in  the  course  of  their  ex- 
amination, have  pointed  particularly  to  this  Defence,  and 
seem  to  rest  upon  it.  Will  they  fairly  join  issue  with  me 
upon  this  fact?  I  will  be  content  that  the  whole  oiuse 
should  rest  upon  it — that,  not  when  our  offiurs  began  to 
prosper — not  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  favourable* 
issue — but  in  the  very  worst  period  of  the  British  afibits, 
then  this  woman  did  this  generous  action.  That  I  will  prove 
Ten'  shortly  to  your  Lordbhips. 
Date*  of  the  In  the  first  phu;e,  he  must  have  been  led  into  this 
^^^     wilful,  fraudulent,  fclsehood  by  observing   that  the  letters 
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were  without  a  date.  But  he  must  have  had  a  poor  RBdajmin 
mean  opinion  either  of  the  common  intellect  or  common  hmI^u 
industry  of  those  concerned  in  the  prosecution  if  he  thought  ^^^ 
they  could  not  date  them  to  an  hour.  They  remuned 
six  days  at  Tanda,  and  then  were  hospitably  enter' 
tmned  Dy  the  Begums.  On  the  8th  they  first  sent  a  gen- 
tleman to  show  them  civilities  at  Tanda.  From  that  to 
the  14th  September  is  the  time  when  this  transaction  hap- 
pened. Now  let  us  see  what  had  happened,  and  what  news, 
true  or  false,  had  reached  Fyzahad  durizig  that  period.  In 
the  first  place,  what  had  happened?  Why  the  Connsel 
asked  some  questions,  the  motive  of  which  might  not 
perhaps  appear  to  your  Lordships,  but  it  iqipeared  that  upon 
the  3a  of  September  our  troops  had  gained  an  advantage  at 
Pateeta  under  Captain  Blair.  Pateeta  was  not  taken  till 
the  22d— then  our  afiurs  did  take  a  prosperous  tnrn.  But 
there  was  an  action  upon  the  3d  of  September  in  which  we 
had  an  advantage ;  granted,  if  they  please :  but  not  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  wish  it  to  be  established.  Captain 
Blair  was  sent  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp  :  he  fuls  hk  his 
attempt,  and  writes  word  of  having  accomphshed  the  service, 
though  he  coutd  not  surprise  the  enemy^s  camp,  which  he 
states  as  originally  his  orders,  and  he  returns :  and  the  truth  of 
the  action  was  this — he  tried  to  sm*prise  the  camp :  they  fought 
stoutly ;  killed  forty-eight  of  his  men  out  of  a  small  detach- 
ment :  he  got  two  or  t\aee  guns  and  a  tumbril,  and  returned 
to  Cfaunar.  What  is  the  account  given  of  this  transaction? 
Mr.  Hastings  states  it  as  a  victory,  adding  at  the  same  time 
that  they  could  not  afford  such  another  victory,  his  sitnatioB 
was  80  desperate.  Cheyt  Sing  claims  it  as  a  victory  too ; 
and  I  have  Mr.  Hastings'  authority  for  it  in  the  Karrattve, 
where,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  afterwards,  Cheyt  Sing 
says  he  was  saccessful  in  all  the  actions.  Wa«  there  any 
felse  report  or  false  account  upon  the  subject  of  this  action  ? 
What  was  the  effect  of  the  report  of  this  ?  You  find  in  the 
letter  of  Jacob  Baruet,  which  I  mentioned  before,  dated 
the  IStfa  of  September,  he  being  at  Lutteepoor  with  Cheyt 
^ng:  he  says: — 

"  For  Heaven's  a&ke.  Sir,  condescend  to  listen  to  some  terms  of  coiV' 
ciliation  while  we  can  do  it  without  leasening  our  dignitv-  Pardon  me 
the  preauinption  of  advising  ;ou.  I  am,  it  is  true,  wanting  in  wisdom 
and  die  kaawieAge  of  politics,  but  I  see  the  Rtqah  is  very,  I  Tear  too, 
fbrmidable." 
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•JuMi7««.  That  letter  is  of  the  18th  September,  before  we  had 
taken  Pateeta,  but  fifteen  days  after  this  famous  action 
under  the  walls  of  Pateeta.  There  was  enclosed  in  Bar- 
net^s  letters  a  letter  from  Major  Macdonald,  who  lay  near 
Fjzabad,  and  was  therefore  in  the  way  of  hearing  good 
intelligence,  if  any  ever  false  iatelligence  had  reached  him. 
He  there,  in  affecting  but  rather  ludicrous  terms,  takes  leave 
of  Mr.  Middleton.     He  says : — 

Letter  of  "  My  dew  Natt, — In  such  critiol  time*  u  these  ererr  man  bu  a 

M^l«'  Tba-  right  to  relate  irhvt  be  hean  :  a  friend  should  and  may  do  it  without 
ij!^'^^^^  iropropricW.  Therefbre,  before  Hauoay  leaves  the  neighbourhood  of 
Um,  Fyiabad,  I  write  you  my  news  and  opinion  lest  hereafter  our  communi- 

cation be  cut  off.  There  is  certainly  viUany  abroad.  The  Nawab  it  it 
said  set  out  well  inclined  to  our  interest,  but,  nnce,  he  and  Saadit  Ally 
have  come  to  a  proper  understanding.  The  latter  wrote  him  he  was 
wroDK  to  fpvt  us  any  assistance ;  that  such  another  opportuni^  might 
never  offer  of  striking  off  the  yoke :  as  yet  be  need  only  stand  neuter 
himself,  and,  under  pretence  of  assembling  his  leminoan  to  attack 
Cheyt  Sing,  privately  direct  them  to  ofastiiict  the  junction  of  our  forces 
by  every  possible  means.  The  Begums  gave  the  same  advice,  and  pro- 
mise of  money.  Hiis  Cheyt  Sing  has  already  disbursed  to  a  great  amount. 
This  plan  was  the  cause  of  Gordon's  disaster ;  being  attacked  in  the 
Nabob's  country  while  he  thought  himself  among  friends.  My  infbrma- 
tion  is  ftum  some  zemindars  whom  I  have  had  it  iu  my  power  to  be  kind 
to ;  also,  it  is  the  pub^c  talk  of  Fyzabad,  where  my  people  are  daily 
insulted.  Likewise  Zalim,  who  is  with  two  thousand  men  on  the  other 
nde,  and  means  to  cross  in  the  morning  boats — that  he  will  soon  do 
for  us,  as  the  Nabob  will  send  Hannay  no  assistance — that  he  is  suie 
of — nor  wiU  any  of  the  collectors  pay  more  money  :  we  shall  therefore 
shortly  have  none  to  pay  our  troops  with,  whue  they  have  plenty. 
Hannay  is  now  about  two  eoss  below  Aye  Ghaut  on  the  Oude  side,  with 
only  two  oompames,  two  guns,  and,  1  believe,  some  disaffected  horse. 
I  have  written  him  pressinf  ly  to  croas  to  this  place ;  tat,  should  ZaUm 
be  over  before  him,  I  shsll  be  hemm'd  up  in  a  small  fort  with  150 
sepoys,  when  Zalim  will  take  care  Hannay  does  not  get  over  to  relieve 
me  1  perhaps,  while  attempting  to  [mss  uie  Gogre,  be  attacked  by  the 
people  of  the  Begum'  with  the  semindan  set  on  bv  her.  In  such  an 
event  be  could  not  possibly  escape  destruction.  My  wauselant  would 
soon  be  settled  after  such  an  accident.  1  am  apt  to  think  this  Mah- 
lattab  treaty  is  only  a  fetch  to  gain  time  until  the  rains  are  over  for 
certain,  as  their  horse  could  not  act  during  that  season.  Look  to  your- 
self, Nat:  you  may  be  in  the  Nabob's  power.  Mr.  Hastings  should  not 
leave  Chunar  until  there  be  force  very  sufficient  at  hand  both  to  check 
bis  Excellency  and  do  for  Cheyt  Sing,  lest  he  get  into  a  worse  soape. 
A  very  f^  days  will  detemune  it  one  way  or  other  with  r^ard  to  us 
rulers  over  these.  You  may  think  me  humming,  but  it  is  more  thui 
odds  we  never,  never,  meet  again.    God  prosprer  you ;  and  pray  take 
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So  safB  Major  Macdonald  upon  the  9th  of  September.  •joniTM, 
Your  LordBhips  find  the  same  sort  of  alarm  ezpreeeed  in  a*  ~~' 
correspondeoce  of  the  same  period  of  Coloael  Moi^an.  But 
there  are  proofs  in  abundiuace  that  Chejt  Sing's  report  of 
thia  action  was  rather  credited  than  Mr.  Hastings',  Mr.  Hast- 
ings having  himself  said,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wheler,  that 
when  anything  happened  he  put  the  hest  face  upon  it; 
which  was  a  politic  and  commendable  fraud,  I  admit,  because 
his  letters  were  mostlj  intercepted :  but  Chejt  Sing's  report 
that  his  troops  fought  bravely  (which  the  officers  admit 
and  were  aatoniahed  at  it)  and  had  the  advantage^  was  the 
report  which  gained  ground. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mass  of  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  only  beg  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  some  (urcum- 
atancea  I  took  notice  of,  namely,  that  all  the  officers  of  Oude 
who  are  swearing  to  the  reports  they  had  heard — and  here 
the  report  is  of  more  consequeuce  than  the  fact — of  the 
advantage  gained  under  the  walls  of  Fateeta,  they  all  swear 
they  heard  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  actually  cut  on,  and  they 
mention  this  after  tJiey  heitrd  of  Captain  Gordon's  affair  at 
Tanda.  They  hear  Mr.  Hastings  was  destroyed,  or  in  a 
desperate  situation  at  Chunar;  therefore,  if  they  do  lay 
stress  upon  these  affidavits,  let  tne  quote  them  for  one  drcum- 
staooe  they  do  prove.  But  I  come  to  my  never  iuling 
evidence — Mr.  Hastings.  What  was  the  hour  in  whidi  he 
tells  us  : — - 

"  Before  I  proceed  it  mftj  not  be  improper  to  state  the  other  reMurces 
on  which  he,  Cbeyt  Sing,  not  very  unreasonAbh-  depended  tar  leogUien- 
ing  the  war,  if  not  for  aaccew  in  the  course  of^it.  Fltst,  hia  fortrnwee, 
of  which  there  are  manj,  and  aome  of  conmderkble  extent  nnd  staten^tii, 
erected  in  vcrions  parts  of  the  lemindaiy.  Of  these  the  two  principal 
'  are  Bi<)jegur  and  Luttu^>oor." 

Then  he  says,  "  Pateeta  is  a  very  lai^e  town  sunounded 
by  a  rampart  of  earth."  At  the  moment  in  which  he  enu- 
merates C^eyt  Sing's  forces  and  resources  with  this  alarm- 
ing sort  of  accuracy,  it  is  before  the  capture  of  Fateeta. 
"  His  next  great  resource  was  his  wealth,  on  which  be 
looked  and  thought  himself  invincible, — an  expression  which 
I  borrow  from  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  dependants."  Then 
he  speaks  of  hia  allies.  Then  he  aays :  "  The  diatreeaeB  of 
our  government,  and  the  power  and  number  of  its  enemies, 
may  ako  be  reckoned,  Uiough  n^;ative,  yet  among  hia 
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•Jtf)fi.i7M.  resources."'  That  is  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  HastingB  himself 
at  that  period.  Then  I  have  his  autliority  ngiun — for  it  never 
&il9  me  against  himself,  as  your  Lordships  will  perceive 
through  the  whole  of  this  business.  When,  after  the  3d  of 
September,  they  doubted  whether  they  should  begin  their 
attack  upon  Bamnagur  or  Pateetn,  on  the  I4th  of  Septem- 
ber, eleven  days  aftCT  this  action  at  Fateeta,  he  says  i — 

"  It  htd  been  inteDded  to  bcKin  our  openttioa  with  the  attack  of 
Sainnagur,  parti;  because  it  bad  been  the  scene  of  our  first  diagnce, 
and  pnndjrall;  because  the  poMtasion  of  the  capital,  which  would 
follow  tJiB  capture  of  Ramnagur,  would  it  was  thought  redeou  our 

credit  with  the  public." 

So  that  here,  upon  the  14tli  of  September,  he  confesses  that 
their  credit  remained  to  be  repaired  with  the  public. 

In  his  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons  he  truly 
describes  what  his  situation  was  at  Chunar.     He  eays: — 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  by  the  example  and  at  the  instigation  of 
B^ah  Cbejt  Sing,  the  lemindar  of  Benares,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  revolted  ftam  our  government,  and  continued  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  from  the  22d  of  August  to  the  22d  of  September  '81." 

That  was  till  they  took  Fateeta. 

"  I>nRng  this  short  but  important  period  I  was  confined  to  the  fertreas 
sail  plun  of  Chunar,  and  in  a  ntuation  which  in  the  apprehension  of 
many  portended  certain  destruction  to  myself  and  my  small  party," 

That  is  his  own  account  of  his  situation  at  Chunar  tiL 
the  22d  of  September.  But  here  is  I  think  a  circumstance 
as  curious — there  are  various  others,  if  I  was  to  detun 
your  I/ordships  in  heapidg  a  prodigality  of  proof  upon 
proof,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  doing — but  here  is  a 
passage  in  this  very  par^raph  in  which  first  be  gives  this 
fraudulent  pretence ;  he  says  : — 

"  Colonel  Hannay  was  influenced  by  tbehr  having  it  in  tbmr  power  to 
contribute  to  the  safety  or  possibly  to  the  destruction  of  Colonel 
Hwinay'i  detachment :  this  is  the  reason  why  Colonel  Hannay  ^jplied 
to  them  in  this  civil  way,  and  at  a  time  when  our  affiura  at  Benares  Dore 
an  nnfovouiable  aspect." 

So  that  here  he  makes  the  motive  of  the  offioera  applying 
to  the  Begum  iu  this  manner  to  he  their  knowledge  oi'  the 
desperate  and  unfavourable  situation  of  our  aSbire  at  Benares, 
and  makea  the  Begum'a  motive  her  knowledge  of  our  pro- 
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Bperona  utQation.  And  do  I  eay  too  much  if  I  say  I  have  « Jem  vm. 
proved  that  this  wonmn  did  thia  tranaaction  in  the  hour  of 
the  extreme  distress  of  Great  Britain ;  in  the  hour  of  the 
proBperity  of  Cheyt  Sing ;  with  all  bhose  resources  which 
Mr.  Hastings  Bt«tee ;  which  he,  with  an  alarming  accuracy, 
when  the  danger  is  over  records ;  when  he  was  struggling 
with  his  conscience  and  with  his  Tortune ;  while  there  seemed 
to  be  B  cloud  of  ruin  impending  oTer  the  British  name ;  while 
it  appeared  as  if  the  long  owed  vengeance  of  Heaven  had 
waited  for  the  ripe  exuberance  of  its  guilt  in  the  last  trans- 
action of  Cheyt  Sing,  tuid  was  ready  to  burst  upon  our 
heads  ?  Then  it  was  that  this  woman,  recollecting  former 
treaties,  faithful  to  former  engagements,  mindful  of  their 
former  friendship,  rushed  forward — not  to  participate  in 
the  spoil — but  to  share  the  ruin  impending  on  the  British 
name.  This  is  the  just,  the  real  and  true,  situation  of  this 
transaction.  Having  said  so  much  I  have  concluded  that 
part  of  the  charge  ^inat  the  Begums  which  relates  to 
their  having  assisted  Cheyt  Sing,  and  to  their  having  saved 
Gaptun  Gordon  onlv  upon  a  false  and  treacherous  motive, 
nuoeiy,  repenting  their  past  bad  conduct,  and  claiming  to 
obtun  foi^veness  by  late  merit. 

The  next  charge  agiunat  them  is — that  they  prindpally  ciiwbo 
infiamed  the  jagirdars  and  excited  them  to  insurrection.      I  ^^."" 
shall  make  very  little  comment  upon  this,  but  give  your  SdUd^ 
LoidshipS)  from  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton,  his  own  ^ 
account  of  the  transaction :  suf^sing  that  there  ever  had 
been  any  re^stance ;  because  it  seems  pretty  well  to  be^ 
that  the  fact  is  false,  that  resistance  there  never  was  any. 
But  I  will  suppose  a  quibble  to  be  founded  upon  this,  that 
they  mean  preparation  to  resistance,  as  they  talk  of  disposi- 
tion to  rebelbon  instead  of  rebellion ;  and  your  Lordships 
will  see  whether  it  was  necessary  the  Begums  should  have 
used  many  arts  and  machinations  to  have  inflamed   these 

jagirdars.      Mr.  Hastings  informs  us  that  the   Nawab  hadgt 

favourites  about  hun  unworthy  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  ^^i,J^ 
them,  who  made  use  of  their  influence  to  dissuade  him  from  ^^**" 
resuming  the  jagirs  which  he  had  granted  them.  A  veryNkmb 
natural  thing,  l£at  those  people  who  were  to  lose  their  Un  a™ 
estates  and  whole  livelihood  should  endeavour  to  dissuade  gSj||^ 
the  Nawab  from  it,  and  should  be  displeased  with  and  resist  ^^^to 
the  measure.    Mr.  Middleton  says  : — 

"  Tke  mrature  of  lesumiog  the  jigliirea  iavolved  mai^  Hid  tome  voy 
powerful  iqtweatB,  subject  to  such  odium  from  the  duappointment  of 
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•  JoiBiTSS.  til'  partiea  deprived  of  theii  means  of  subaiatenae,  and  in  auoh  extenave 
—       dominions  under  a  government  ao  iiregultu'  in  its  constitution." 

That  is  Mr.  Middleton'a  account  to  Mr.  HEutiugs  for  his 
not  b^g  able  immediately  to  eO^ect  the  resumptiOQ  of  the 
ja^vs.     Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  first  Defence,  says : — 

"  With  KBpect  to  the  other  JBgirdMB,  eicepting  only  the  Nabob 
SaUr  Jung  ana  »  veiy  few  othen,  thej  were  genenl^  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  of  the  Nabob's  aubjecta,  and  in  no  shape  desernng 
of  his  bountj.  Tbey  were,  in  short,  his  orderliea,  and  other  persons  m 
that  stamp,  the  companions  of  his  looser  hours.  The  penonJ  influence 
of  these  men,  which  was  very  powerful,  was  naturally  exerted  to  defeat 
a  design  which  so  materially  afiected  their  interests,  and  not  without 
coiuddetable  effloacy," 

My  Lords,  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  subject  no  longer.  It 
is  so  ridiculous  an  attempt  for  imposing  upon  our  credulity, 
that  no  man  who  had  not  been  lost  in  the  arrogance  of  re- 
collection of  past  success  in  imposition  could  have  attempted 
to  support  such  an  argument.  As  if  it  should  be  eud,  if 
any  such  mensures  were  taken  to  deprive  your  IiordeliipB  or 
any  other  great  men  in  the  country  of  your  estates,  that  it 
would  require  the  machinations  of  two  ladies  to  make  you  a 
little  dissatisfied  with  the  measure. 

Upon  the  Uth  or  14th  of  February,  1782,  he  writes  to 

the  Wazir,  and  says  that  he  has  just  received  accounts  that 

some   preparation   was   making   for   re^stance    among   the 

jagirdarg,  and  that,  if  timely    care  ia  not  token   of  it,  it 

may  spread  so  as  to  become  actual  resistance.     He  writes 

in  that  manner  in  the  middle  of  February,  1782 :  and  that 

is   the   ground   of   accusation   for    having   confiscated   the 

treasures  of  the   Begums  in  November,   1781 — for  having 

exdted   that  resistance.     My  Lords,  I  shall  say  no  more 

circum-       upon  that  subject.     I  shall  only  observe  upon  that  tmnsac- 

^^^log    tion  that  there  is  a  curious  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct 

)^^t°'  rektiDg    to    the  means   he  took  to   suppress   those  ja^r- 

te^tpiid    dars,  when,  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Middleton,  not  meaning  that 

witbtn^  he  should  be  credited  (for  he  retracts  the   intelligence), 

thalaBi^  writes  him  a  letter  that  he  expects  the  resumptiou  of  the 

jagirs  will  meet  with  oppo^tion.     Upon  this  Mr.  Hastings 

writes  back,  saying  he  would  send  Uiose  troops,  which  he 

had  pledged  himsdF  to  withdraw  from  the  Nawab's  terri 

tories,  and  never  to  send  them   i^in  unless  the  Nawab 

wanted  th^  asHstance :  he  says,  "I  see  the  Nabob  wants 

them,  and  I  will  send  them  back."     For  what  purpose  does 

he  want  them  ?    Mi.  Middleton  states,  that  toe  Nawab  is 
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in  sncli  lun-ror  at  robbing  those  personal  friends  of  hie —  a  ivwm  ins. 

whateyer  character  Mr.  Hnstinga  may  give  them — that  he      ' 

was  eo  shocked  at  being  forced  to  deprive  his  friends  and 

rektions  of  their  subsistence —that  Mr.  Middleton  thought 

the  eofbrcing  it  would  drive  him  into  despair  which  would 

end  in  his  destruction;  and  he  coinures  him  not  to  send 

back  those  troops ;  but  if  he  does,  Air.  Middleton  says,  "  I 

shall  march  with  those  troops  "     Agunst  whom  ? — "  Against 

the  Vizier's  own  aumils,  who  knowing  the  Nabob's  wish 

upon  the  snbject  would  not  submit  to  it"   "I  shall  despatch," 

says  he,  "  the  following  aumils :  but  give  me  time ;  I  don't 

wish  to  attack  the  whole  country  at  once."     Mr.  Hastings 

adds  this  remarkable  circumstmce  to  sending  them  back : 

— "  I  shall  make  him  pay  for  them  now,  not  as  he  formerly 

used  in  a  cheaper  way ;  he  shall  pay  a  higher  price  now,  in 

consideration   of  the    circumstances    under   which   I   send 

them :"  which  circumstances  are  to  oppose  the  Nawab's  will 

— to  oppose  his  own  officers,  and  probably  to  destroy  him 

in  his  own  country ;  and  therefore  under  these  circumstances 

he  is  determined  to  make  the  Nawab  pay  liberally  for  them. 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  the  chazge  that  is  directly  and  ^^22.^, 
pointedly  made  against   the  Bourns,  namely,  that  they  bvu» 
prindpwly   exdted  the  commotious  ia  Oude   and   in    the  ^ted%a 
districts    of    Baraitch    and    Goruckpore.      There    is    lud^'g^jf'™ 
before  your  Lordships  a  mass  of  historical  evidence,  as  it  SS^™*. 
were,  upon  this  subject,  that  I  believe  would  almost,  if  well  vn. 
looked  into  and  well  attended  to,  make  it  almost  unnecessary 
for  me  to  have  troubled  your  Lordships  with  a  single  word 
upon  the  subject     Your  Lordships  will  perceive  the  true 
source,  the  true  origin  and  the  real  cause,  of  those  com- 
motions and  of  those  insurrections  in  Oude.     You  will  see  c<Hiiiua«aiii 
it  described  in  a  manner  disgusting  almost  from  the  strange-  ^^^^ 
ness  of  the  calamity,  and  touching  to  the  heart  of  any  man  J^h'),^^ 
to  look  over.     You  will  see  what  follows  the  sending  the  j^^^*** 
gentlemen  that  jour  Lordships  heard  so  much  of  into  Oude 
— their  calling  for  the  assistance  of  the  army  whenever  their 
rapadty  was  opposed — the  military  deure  naturally  to  share 
in  the  spoils  when  they  were  to  share  in  the  disgrace  and  in 
the  toil 

The  consequence  of  this  ia,  you  see  the  Nawab  complain-  Lsttaror 
ing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hastings :  he  says  :* —  X>m^S£(; 
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e.  "I  some  time  ago  wrote  jou  the  puticulara  of  the  conduct  of  the 
officen,  u)d  now  write  them  again.  Hie  officen  and  gentlemen  who 
are  at  Cawnpore  and  Futtyghur,  and  Darunghur  and  other  pUceB,  by 
dlffsrent  means  set  very  ^Tanmcally  and  oppressively  towards  the 
Bumila,  and  ryots,  and  inhabituits,  and  whosoever  requitea  a  diutuck 
they  ffive  it  with  their  own  seal  i^zed,  and  send  for  the  aumiU  and 
punian  them.  If  they  cay  anything,  the  gentlemen  make  uh  of  but 
two  words  i  one,  that  it  i«  for  the  brigade,  and  the  lecond,  that  it  ia  to 
administer  justice." 

The  army — who  your  Lordshipe  recollect  had  the  total  admi- 
lustration  in  some  of  the  districts  in  their  own  hande,  ciTil, 
judicial  and  political— that  they  seized  upon  the  goods  of 
thoM  people  and  managed  in  their  own  way— the  Nawab  Mud 
they  "  used  but  two  words — the  one,  that  it  is  for  tlie  army ; 
tiie  other,  that  it  is  in  order  to  administer  justice." 

"  There  is  at  present  no  wax  to  occa^on  a  necessity  for  sendiiiff  for  it. 
If  none  cornea,  whatever  quantity  will  be  neceESary  every  month  I  will 
mention  to  the  autnili,  that  ther  may  bring  it  for  sale ;  but  there  ia  no 
deficiency  of  grain — ^e  genttemen  have  eetabliihed  gunges  for  thdr 
own  advantage,  called  Colonel  Gunge  at  Darunghur,  Futtyghur,  &r. 
llie  coUections  of  the  cuatama  from  all  quarters  they  have  stopped,  and 
collected  them  at  their  own  gunges.  Each  gunge  is  rented  out  at  thirty 
or  fortv  thousand  rupees,  and  their  collecbona  paid  to  the  gentlemen. 
They  nave  established  gunges  where  there  never  were  any,  and  where 
they  were  those  they  have  abolished.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  rupeea  ia 
the  sum  they  are  rented  at.  The  collections,  to  the  amount  of  a  lac  of 
mpeea,  are  stopped.  M^or  Briscoe,  who  is  at  Darunghur,  has  esta- 
bhahed  a  gunge,  whicdi  he  rented  out  for  forty-five  thousuid  rupeea,  and 
ha*  stopped  the  ghauts  round  about  the  Bippanes ;  and  roerchanta 
coming  from  Caahmere,  &om  Shaw  lehanabeid,  and  bringing  abawts  and 
other  goods  and  spices.  Sic,  from  all  quarters,  he  orders  to  his  gunge, 
and  collects  the  duties  from  the  aumils ;  gives  them  a  cheit  and  a  guard, 
who  conducts  them  about  five  hundred  oose.  The  f<wmer  dutiea  are 
not  collected. 

"  From  the  conduct  at  Cawnpore,  Futtygbur,  Fuiruckabad,  Stc,  the 
dutiea  from  the  Lilla  of  Gom  and  Thlawa  are  destroyed,  and  occauons  a 
loss  of  three  lacs  of  rupeea  to  the  duties ;  and  the  losses  that  are 
■uatuned  in  Fumickabad  may  be  aacertuned  by  the  Nabob  Moiujfer 
Jung,  to  whom  every  day  complaints  are  made;  exclusive  of  the  aumils 
and  collectors,  others  lodge  complaints.  Whatevo'  I  do  I  desire  no  benefit 
fh»m  it.  I  am  remediless  and  silent.  From  what  happens  to  me  I  know 
that  worse  will  happen  in  other  places.  The  second  word  I  know  is 
fhnn  their  mouths  only :  this  is  the  case.  In  this  country,  formerly,  and 
even  now,  whatever  is  to  be  received  or  paid  amongst  the  zemindan, 
ryots,  and  inhabitants  of  the  citiea,  and  poor  people,  neither  those  who 
can  pay  or  those  who  cannot  pay  ever  make  any  excuse  to  the  Shroffs, 
but  when  they  could  pav  they  did. 

"  In  old  debts  of  fifty  years,  whoever  complain  to  the  gentlemen 
the;  acree  that  thev  shall  pay  one  fourth,  and  send  dustucks  and  sepoys 
to  aU  the  aumils,  tne  chowibiea  and  canoongoea,  and  inhabitants  of  all 
the  towns.  They  send  for  evei^body  to  do  tAem  justice  ■,.  confine  tliem; 
and  say  they  will  settle  the  bnuness." 
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That  ia  the  way  in  which  the  gentlemen  do  justice,  na  the  s  Jtrm  irss. 
Nawab  says,  in  his  coontry. 

"  So  mui^  uid  numerous  are  these  calamities  that  I  kootr  not  bcnr 
much  room  it  will  take  up  to  mention  them.  Mr.  Bnscoe  ia  at  Darun- 
ghur,  and  the  complaints  of  the  aum-la  arrive  dsilj.  I  am  silent.  Now 
Mr.  Middleton  is  comiDe  here,  let  the  Nabob  appoint  him  for  the 
tettlinK  all  these  ifiairs,  that  whatever  be  shall  onler  theae  fcentleroen 
they  will  do :  Erom  this  everything  will  be  lettled,  and  the  paniculaia  of 
this  quarter  will  be  made  known  to  the  Nabob.  1  have  written  this, 
which  you  will  deliver  to  the  Governor,  that  everything  may  be  settled ; 
and,  when  he  baa  undentood  it,  whatever  is  his  inchnation  he  will  favour 
me  with  it.  The  Nabob  is  mMter  in  this  couotrj  and  ia  my  &iead. 
lltere  ii  no  distinction." 

My  Lords,  there  is  variety  of  this  evidence.     I  choose  othsrevi- 
to  save  your  Lordships'  time  by  jast  taking  a  sample  of  it,  or — -"'^ 


wmplaints  sre  oft«n  repeated  from  the  Nawab,  and  especially 
-  with  respect  to  Colonel  Hannay.     I  am  ready  to  admit  there  Eridsnce  at 
are  some  circumstancea  respecting  Colonel  Hannay — I  mean,  HHmay-i 
in  fact,  bJB  not  being  able  to  vindicate  or  answer  for  himself '"'■*^- 
— that  must  cause  r^ret  ia  every  generous  mind  that  we 
cannot  stand  upon  any  light  punctilios  in  this   great  cause, 
and  that  we  are  obliged  to  mention  fiurlv  that  the  whole 
evidence  given  at  your  Lordships'  bar  does  go  to  snstiun 
and  justiiy  that  assertion  of  the  Begum's — that  the  rapacity, 
extortion  and  oppressive  government,  of  Colonel  Hannay  was 
the  main  cause  and  source,  if  not  the  only  cause,  of  those 
disorders  which  are  falsely  attributed  to  her. 

There  ia  a  letter,  of  the  16th  of  September,  1782,  fr«ni*ita-or 
the  Nawab : — 

"Mr  country  and  house  belong  to  you.  There  ia  no  diSerenoe.  I 
hope  that  you  deaire  in  yoiu  heart  the  good  of  my  concerns.  Colonel 
Hannay  is  mclined  to  request  your  pennission  to  be  employed  in  the 
aff^TB  of  this  quarter.  If  by  any  means  any  matter  of  this  countn, 
dependent  on  me,  should  be  inbiisted  to  the  cidonel,  I  swear  by  the  Holy 
IVophet  that  I  will  not  remun  here,  but  will  go  from  hence  to  you. 
From  your  kindness  let  no  concern  dependent  on  me  be  intrusted  to  the 
Colonel,  and  oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  which  may  set  my  mind 
ak.  ease."* 

He  does  get  a  late  answer  from  Mr.  Hastings,  vindicating 
himself  for  ever  having  intended  so  monstrous  a  thing  as  to 
.  employ  the  Colonel  agun;  but  it  was  unluckily  after  the 
Colonel  was  dead. 

■  Printedin  tlie"Uiniitesof  tbeETideiic«,"  p.  wo,   , 
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*  "ZL*  I  stall  pass  over,  aa  I  said,  many  other  circumstaDces  of 

M^pression  and  inhumanity,  and  gladly  come  to  oDything 
that  looks  of  a  contrary  quality  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
little  anecdotes  in  this  letter  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  serve  more  forcibly  to  imprint  upon 
your  Lordships  what  the  real  oppreasion  of  these  poor 
creatures  was,  and  their  sense  of  it,  than  any  recapitulation 
I  could  make  of  the  cruelties  and  acts  of  tyranny  them- 
selves. 
51^''  Major  Naylor,  who  relieved  Colonel  Hannay  when  in  that 
Narior.  desperate  situation  upon  the  6th  of  October,  remains  afier- 
waras  in  the  country ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  does 
seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  humane,  considerate,  temper, 
and  that  he  was  so  considered  by  the  poor  people.  He 
speaks  of  a  person  who  was  confined  with  his  family — as  the 
custom  was  of  all  the  people  of  the  first  rank  in  that  country, 

Eutting  them  in  those  ce^gs,  adding  the  shame  and  dis- 
onour  of  public  disgrace  to  the  pangs  of  imprisonment 
He  says ; — 

Letlaror  "  '  ^^^^  considered,  since  70U  left  me,  more  taHj  the  matter  that  I 

U^or  wM  speaking  to  jon  of  Rush  Hindoojiut,  and  request  to  refer  it  to  jttvz 

Vvlar.  ooDNdention  i  that  ii,  aa  1  seized  him,  and  u  hit  fiunil;  since  his  con- 
finement has  been  frequently  deceived — and  for  which  hia  hrotho-  oSen 
to  come  to  me,  but  on  no  account  to  the  aumil — as  be  has  paid  his  ftill 
balance  due  to  the  government,  and  oftera  undoubted  securi^  for  tiie 
performance  of  the  rest — whether  his  being  dehvered  over  to  me  would 
not  in  some  measure  be  the  means  of  restoring  that  confidence  to  tbe 
nation  in  the  name  of  a  European  which  has  a  good  deal  suffered,  and 
which  my  assembling  his  familj  (who  absolutely  refVise  to  go  near  tha 
aumil)  and  securities,  &c.,  together  may  not  have  wished  for  dfect.  Aa 
there  ia  nothing  contained  in  this,  more  than  restoring  a  little  confidence 
among  them,  and  aa  I  have  been  a  party  from  the  commencement  of 
these  troubles,  it  will  be  plairing  me  in  the  point  of  view  amongst  them 
that  I  would  wish  to  appear  in.  • 

A  natural  wish,  to  contrast    himself  as  much  as  pos«ble 
with  the  memory  of  Colonel  Hannay's  government. 
j>M«of  On  the  20th  June;  1782,  Thomas  Hall  writes    in  this 

qJi^"  manner  to  Mr.  Middleton;  be  seems  also  to  have  acted 
towards  them  with  great  humanity : — 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  yesterday  and  the  day  before  of  showing  aome 
little  acts  of  generoaity  to  the  prisoners,  particularly  in  giving  some  of 
them  money  to  purcho^  thdr  freedom  from  Sooktu,  when  they  might 
go  back  to  nis  prison.     Whether  those  acts  of  attention  '     "  '        ' 

state  of  these  people,  or  fears  ham  '    "  '  ' 

*  Dated  on  the  8th  of  JamiaTy,  I78S;  and  printed  in  tbe  "Hhrntei  of  tbe 
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roent,  have  opemted  on  the  swdan  in  the  villageg,  I  cannot  iay ;  but  I  fl  JnjBiT88. 
hftve  had  to-dfty  groaa  lent  into  camp  without  sending;  for  it,  with 
Bramina  from  most  of  the  villsftes  aseuring  me  that  1  shall  never  find 
any  further  trouble  in  this  distnot.  From  the  great  pains  I  take  to  give 
the  moat  convincing  proof  that  juitice,  moderation  and  humanity,  aie 
the  rulea  of  our  conduct,  I  hope  theae  people  niU  regard  ub  in  a  more 
ftvoniable  light  than  to  intend,  far  1ms  attempt,  to  quarrel  with  our 
aepoys  or  followera,"* 

That  18  the  iiccoimt  of  Mr.  Hall. 

There  is  one  letter  more,  and  also  a  paper,  which,  if  your  JSrt^'' 
Xiordahips  advert  to  the  evidence,  is  an  historical  account  uMunt  i^ 
from  Mr.  Brietow,  when  he  went  into  the  country  afterwards,  ment  ot  tb« 
in  which  he  deecribes  tho  progress  of  the  oppression  and  p™?'^. 
inhuman  conduct,  and  general  bad  syBtem,  which  led  these 
people  to  the  inaurrectiona.  He  deacribes  the  general  atate 
of  mind  in  which  they  then  were.  It  waa  written  by 
Mr.  Briatow  with  great  accuracy,  upon  hie  retara  to  Luck- 
now-t  The  letter  is  from  Major  Naylor.  He  said  lie  found 
Colonel  Hannay,  whose  aituation  waa  beyond  description. 
It  appears  that  great  numbers  of  these  poor,  oppressed, 
injured,  wretches  were  with  road  revenge  gathering  round 
him,  and  he  upon  the  point  and  brink  of  being  destroyed, 
when  Major  Naylor  arrived  and  dispersed  the  rebels.  He 
gives  on  account  of  the  transaction,  and  then  says  that  those 
people,  who  from  the  affidavits  and  through  the  whole  course 
of  this  evidence  your  Lordships  perceive  to  have  been  the 
most  timid  wretches  that  ever  were,  seven  or  eight  thousand 
flying  before  eight  or  nine  sepoys,  were  so  obstinate.  There 
must  have  been  great  carnage,  for  they  would  neither  fly 
from  their  death  when  disappointed  of  their  revenge,  nor 
Hufler  any  assistance  to  be  given  to  their  wounds. 

From  these  short  specimens,  from  these  authentic  docu- 
ments before  your  Lordships,  with  reapect  to  the  real 
causes  of  the  insurrectiona  of  Goruckpore,  can  it  be  credited 
that  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  who  justifies,  authorises  and,  aa  it 
were,  sums  up  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the,illH!onduct 
of  the  British  officers  and  other  persons  concerned  with 
them,  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  removing  them  from  Oade 
and  sweeping  them  from  other  parts  of  the  country — that  he 
could  have  accounted  for  it  in  the  misconduct  of  the  B^;ums? 

If  your  Lordships  look  over  the  evidence,  yon  will  see  a  B<dect 
country  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Suja-ud-Dowla,  is  repre-  j^JSla 
Rented  as  populous — desolated.     A  person  looking  at  this  "'  tbe 
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—  '  shodcing  picture  of  calamity  would  have  been  inclined  to 
c^j^»w**  >^^  if  he  had  been  a  atxanger  ':o  what  bad  passed  in  India — 
TOw!"^  if  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  have  come  suddenly  into  the 
country,  unncfxtiiiintea  with  any  circumstances  that  had 
passed  sinoe  the  days  of  Suja-nd-Dowla — he  would  naturally 
ask,  "  What  cruel  hand  has  wrowht  this  wide  desolation  ? 
What  barbarian  foe  has  invaded  the  country,  has  desolated 
its  fields,  depopulated  its  villages?"  He  would  ask,  "AVhat 
disputed  succession,  what  tnvil  rage,  what  mad  frenzy  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  induced  ihem  to  act  in  hostility  to  the 
beneficent  works  of  God  and  the  beauteous  works  of  man  ?" 
He  would  ask,  "  What  religious  zeal  or  frenzy  has  added  to 
the  mad  despair  and  horrors  of  war?  The  ruin  is  unlike 
anything  that  appears  recorded  in  any  age.  It  loo'cs  like 
neither  the  barbarities  of  men  nor  the  judgment  of  vindict- 
ive  Heaven.  There  is  a  waste  of  desolation,  as  if  caused  l^ 
fell  destroyers  never  meaning  to  return,  and  who  make  but 
a  short  period  of  their  rapacity.  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled 
monster  had  made  its  passage  through  the  country,  whose 
pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its  voraciona 
appetite  could  devour." 

If  there  had  been  any  men  in  the  country  who  had  not 
their  heart  and  aoul  so  subdued  by  fear  aa  to  refuse  to  speak 
the  truth  at  all  upon  such  a  subject,  they  would  have  told 
him  there  had  been  no  war  since  the  time  of  Suja-ud-Dowla 
— tyrant  indeed  as  he  was,  but  then  deeply  regretted  by  his 
subjects; — that  no  hostile  blow  of  any  enemy  had  been  stnick 
in  that  land  ;  that  there  had  been  no  disputed  succession, 
no  civil  war,  no  religious  frenzy ;  but  that  these  were  the 
tokens  of  British  friendship,  the  marks  of  the  embraces  of 
British  alliance  —  more  dreadful  than  the  blown  of  the 
bitterest  enemy.  That  they  had  made  a  Prince  a  slave,  to 
make  himself  the  principal  in  the  extortion  upon  his  subjects. 
They  would  tell  him  that  their  rapa<uty  increased  in  |»opor- 
tion  as  the  means  of  supplying  their  avarice  diminished. 
They  made  the  Sovereign  pay  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  an 
increased  price,  because  the  labour  of  extortion  and  plunder 
increased.  They  would  tell  him  it  was  to  these  causes  these 
calamities  were  owing.  Need  I  refer  your  Lordships  ix>  this 
strong  testimony  of  Major  Naylor,  when  he  rescued  Coltmel 
Hannay  from  their  hands,  when  you  see  that  this  people, 
bom  to  submission,  bred  to  most  ^tject  subjection,  yet  wat 
they,  in  whose  meek  hearts  injury  had  never  yet  begot 
resentment  nor  even  despiur  bred  courage — that  their  hatred. 
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dieir  abhoFFBDce  of  Colonel  Hannay  was  sucb  that  they  e Jmittt. 
clung  round  him  by  thousands  and  thousands ;  that  when 
Major  Naytor  rescued  bim  they  refused  life  from  the  hand 
that  could  rescue  Hannay  ;  that  they  nourished  this  desperate 
consolatioD  that  by  tbeir  death  they  should  at  least  tbin  the 
number  of  wretches  tbat  ehould  suffer  by  his  devastation 
and  extortion?  He  saya,  when  he  crossed  the  river  he 
found  the  poor  wretches  quivering  upon  the  parched  banks 
of  the  polluted  river,  encouraging  tbeir  blood  to  flow — 
encouraging  the  Uiought  that  their  blood  would  not  sink 
into  the  earth,  but  rise  to  the  common  God  of  humanity, 
and  cry  aloud  for  veugenncG  on  tbeir  cursed  destroyers. 

This  warm  description,  whiob  is  no  declamation  of  mine, 
but  founded  in  actual  &ct,  is  a  fair,  clear,  proof  before  your 
Lordships.  I  say  it  speaks  powerfully  what  the  cause  o( 
these  oppreawons  was,  and  the  justness  of  those  feelings  that 
were  occasioned  by  them.  And  then  I  am  asked  to  prove 
why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert  ]  '  There  must  have 
been  machinations,  and  the  Begums'  machinations,  to  produce 
this ;  there  was  concert.  Why  did  tbey  rise  ? '  Because 
they  were  people  in  human  shape :  the  poor  souls  had 
human  feelings.  Because  patience  under  the  detested  tyranny 
of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Because 
allegiance  to  that  Power  that  gives  ua  the  forms  of  men 
commands  us  to  maintain  the  rights  of  men.  And  never  yet 
was  this  truth  dismissed  from  the  human  heart — never,  in 
any  ^me,  in  any  age — never,  in  any  clime  where  rude  man 
ever  had  any  social  feeling,  or  where  corrupt  refinement  had 
subdued  all  feeling— never  was  this  one  unextinguisbable 
truth  destroyed  from  the  heart  of  man,  placed  in  the  core 
and  centre  of  it  by  its  Maker,  that  man  was  not  made  the 
property  of  man ;  tbat  human  power  is  a  trust  for  human 
benefit;  and  that,  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  is  justice, 
if  not  the  duty  of  the  injured.  These,  my  Lords,  were  tbe 
causes  why  these  people  rose 

But,  believe  Mr.  Hastings'  account,  and  no  one  of  these  Ht-HwI- 
cauaes  produced  this  effect ;  no  one  cause  could  produce  its  a^<m  at 
natural  Ineritable   consequence.     Breach  of  futh   did  not  ^^j^m 
create  distrust ;  want  of  pay  did  not  create  mutiny.     Famine  <^°^ 
did  not  pinch.     Drought   did  not  parch.     No;  it  was  tbe 
machinations  of  these  wonderful  women,  who  sat  as  it  were 
dealing  in  incantations  within  the  sacred  wall  of  their  zanana, 
aikd  distiurbii^;  tbe  country  which  would  otherwise  remain  in 
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aJirRi7S8.peace  and  gratitude  to  its  protectors.     Ko  ;  it  is  anaudadotu 
falsity. 

I  call  apon  Mr.  Hastings  himself  to  sum  up  m;  evideoce 
upon  this  sabject  I  appeal  again  to  his  testimony.  Vihen 
he  states  that  the  rapacity,  the  peculation,  the  fraud,  of  those 
British  persons  in  India  had  excited  the  rage  of  the  vhole 
country,  he  sums  up,  he  clinches,  my  evidence ;  and  then, 
with  bold,  frontlesB,  mockery,  attempts  to  tjm  to  your 
Lordships,  and  to  account  for  this  by  fictitious  causes— 
by  causes  too  inadequate  ever  since  corruption  composed  a 
part  of  the  wickedness,  or  credulity  a  part  of  the  weakuesd, 
of  human  nature. 

My  Lords,  wishing  to  put  everything  I  say  to  the  test  of 

the  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  I  feel   no  presumption 

in  saying  that  I  think  I  have  proved  the  innocence  of  the 

pTMf^the  Begums  respecting  these  three  accusations;  and  now  your 

imiooniM     Lordships  will  jut^e  whether  I  pursue  the  argument  fairly, 

nrii/ra*^    when  I  say  that  I  am  ready  to  admit  to  the  Counsel  that, 

jJJIhI^'''  because  I  have  cleared  them,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 

ingi'piiu.    have  condemned  Mr.  Hastings.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 

a  proof  of  their  innoceuce  is  neccBsarily  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

Pin  Dt  bis    I  will  admit  that,  because  it  is  possible  tluit,  being  rash  and 

Mni^per-  involved  in  various  difficulties  at  the  time,  a  person  might 

thSi'p^t.  have  been  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  the  grounds  upon 

which  he  acted,  and,  though  no  real  guilt  did  then  exist  in 

the  Begums'  conduct,  yet  that  he  might  in  his  constuence 

have  been  persuaded  tluit  there  did.     But,  in  order  to  prove 

this,  it  must  first  appear  that,  &om  the  moment  he  cherished 

and  had  that  persuasion  in  his  mind,  it  continued  in  force  in 

his  breast  till  the  moment  when  he  carried  his  vindictive 

measures  against  them  into   execution.     If  he    took  up  a 

hasty  prejudice,  which  he  afterwards  had  the  means  to  see 

the  error  of  and  to  dismiss  from  his  mind — if  after  that  he 

persevered   with   criminal   obstinacy  in   the  persecution  of 

these  women,  then  I  say  he  is  guilty. 

But  I  will  show  your  Lordshij)s  that  he  never  could  have 
been  deceived  for  a  single  moment  upon  the  subject;  that  no 
man  better  knetv  than  ne — indeed  no  man  had  bett«r  reason 
to  know — the  true  source  and  origin  of  these  rumours  and 
accusations ;  because  he  himself  whs  the  source  and  origin 
of  them,  in  order  to  see  whether  Mr.  Hastings  believed 
these  accusations,  we  must  look  a  little  into  his  conduct  at 
the  time  that  this  belief  must  have  come  into  his  mind. 
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What  were  the  oommunicationB  he  niade  upon  it?  aDd'JcniTSS. 
what  were  hie  accounts  of  the  whole  transaction  afterwards  ?  ' 
If  we  here  find  one  uniform,  con^atent,  story,  although  we 
know  it  to  Iiave  been  taken  up  and  founded  upon  a  false 
base,  yet  still  there  is  a  presumption — a  possibility  at  least — 
of  his  beiug  innocent  But  if  we  find  nothing  but  suppres- 
sion of  letters,  nothing  but  equivocation,  prevarication,  direct 
fabehoods,  concealment  and  false  reasons  for  that  coaceahueot, 
aud  at  last  false  and  contradictory  accounts  to  every  person 
to  whom  he  relates  the  transactions  of  the  whole,  in  such  a 
case  there  cannot  be  innocence — it  is  impossible. 

The  first  circumstance  that  must  strike  your  Lordships 
with  astonishment  is,  that,  mgning  this  treaty  upon  tiie 
19th  of  September,  and  having  then,  as  he  states  in  his  last 
Defence,  the  whole  of  the  information  he  ever  had  upon  this 
subject — though  he  contradicts  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  for  there  he  says : — 

induct  of    the  Begumi,  though   itroiiglj'    suspected,    was 


held  under  the  pledge  of  the  Companj  without  an  equivalent;  and 
accordingly  a  Ml  compenaation  was  stipulated.  Their  conduct,  in 
openlj  and  most  violently  opposing  by  armed  force  the  Nabob's  orders 
for  the  reaumptioQ  of  the  jagnires,  though  they  were  not  to  be  losers  by 
it ;  their  exciting  their  agents  and  other  jaghiraars  to  unite  in  forceable 
resistance;  and,  lastly,  the  subsequent  iaformation  which  was  obtained 
of  their  supporting  the  rebellioD  of  Chejt  Sing  " — 

I    shall  have  another   opportunity   of  stating  the   several 
contradictions    in    one  point   of  view   before    your   Lord- 
ships.     But   I   say,  if  he   had  a  strong   suspicion  on  the  Hisomi*- 
19th  of  September,  that  suspicion  increasing  by  subsequent  SSSiS*hii 
information   until  the   I4th  of    November,  when   he   sent^^^ 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Lncknow,   whether  it  was  increasing  mnu  to  tbe 
suspicion,  or  whether  solid,  just,  information,  and  as  com- 
plete as  it  was   afterwards — whatever  it   was,   let  us   see 
what  intbrmation  he  gave  to  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  to 
communicate  everything,  and  to  whom  he  must  have  com- 
municated and  would  have  communicated  everything  that  was 
not  only  a  slight  suspicion  but  much  more — everyming  that 
was  anything  like  a  strong  suspicion  in  his  own  mind. 

The  circumstance,  your  Lordships  will  hear  with  sorprise, 
is  this — that,  whatever  he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  at  what- 
ever time  he  got  his  knowledge,  whether  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  beginning  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  he  told  Sir  Elijah  Impey  that  there  had 

Q    Q 
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«  Junine.  been  an  actool  rebeUicm,  He  never  writes  one  single  word  to 
tlte  Council  of  it  until  he  has  oompleted  tte  whole — ^until, 
in  the  same  breath,  he  can  tell  them  that  he  has  got  the 
plunder :  neTer,  till  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy,  does  he  once 
infbrm  the  Council  upon  this  subject     It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  this.     I  will  show  your  Lord- 
ships shortly  whether  there   be   or  bo.      He  states  three 
Hinuai4     reasous,  which  are  these; — First,  that  he  had  not  leisure. 
uSan!       He  states  that  he  found  suffioienoy  for  the  oocupation  of 
each  day  in  the  evil  hereof.     He  says  he  shall  go  from 
Benares  to  Chunar  (from  whenoe  he  writes)  in  order  to  have 
leisure.     The  first  reason,  therefore,  is  his  want  of  leisure, 
from  the  19th  of  September  to  the  end  of  December  or  the 
beginning  of  January,  to  inform  the  Council  of  this  great 
rebellion,   which   had   for   its   object    the    detbnoiing  the 
Nawab,  their  ally,  and  the  eztirpatioa  of  the  English  oat  of 
Asia. 
HutoM  of         His  next  reason  is — 'he  writes  and  signs  it  himself,  and  I 
JS^^^S!!^  beg  your  Lordships  to  attend  to  it— on  the  11th  of  February, 
tlnra*^*- 1782,  he  ^writes  to  the  Directors,  sending  them  his  Narra- 
JjJJ^      lave ;  frtan  this  paper  be  says  it  will  appear — 

"  that  tha  trekcheij  uid  intrigues  of  Chejt  Sing,  suppnrted  bv  the  iU»- 
afFeotion  aod  reatleM  dispoulion  of  the  Bow  Begum,  mother  of  the  Nabob 
of  Onde,  at  Fjzftbsd,  pioduoed  uuiuTectioDi  in  that  countrr  which  till 
lately  we  were  unsppnsed  of,  on  account  of  the  communication  between 
that  place  and  Benares  being  whotlf  out  off." 

That  18  the  second  reason — the  communication  between 
Oude,  Lucknow,  and  Benares,  where  Mr.  Hastings  was, 
being  cut  off — where  all  that  qnantity  of  correspondence 
with  which  we  teased  and  wore  out  almost  your  Lordships' 
patience,  was  passing  regularly  by  dawk  every  day,  upon 
a  road  aa  plfun  and  uninterrupted,  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
said,  as  from  hence  to  Brentford.  That  road  Sir  Ehiui 
Impey  went,  without  going  for  pleasure  by  Fyeabad.  He 
never  informed  the  Board  that  that  communication  was 
cut  ofl! 
Eicuwiif  His  third  reason  is  as  good  a  one.  He  says : — 
Mr.  lIlddlB-  =■  •' 

*^L^Ji^       "  I  liave  alluded  to  the  general  reasons  which  have  prevented  me 
kwv  tin       from   transmitting  the  reports  of  mv   proceedings  to  the  Board  witJi 
wennh     punctuality.      I  am   obliged   to  ada    a   spetna!   cause  for  the  pnaent 
Jj^^^       instanoe,  which  is — that  tne  Resident  having  carried  with  him  all  the 
Buthentia  papen  relating  to  this  busiueas  to  Lucknow,  I  have  since 
WMted  boUi  for  them  and  for  the  preceding  estimates,  wiuch  ait  yet 
incomplete,  though  Buffident  for  generd  elucidation." 
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Thia  is  hia  letter,  whioh  he  dates  the  ^9lh  of  KoTflmber>*Jonim, 
bat  which  date  ia  a  foi^ery :  that  is  a  very  atroi^  oiroum- 
atance — a  letter  inserted  in  hia  Narrative  with  a  forged  date 
— but  take  it  to  be  the  S9th  of  November.  The  Rendent, 
thoughtless,  giddy,  Middleton,  carried  off  the  lettora  and  the 
treaty  of  Chnoar,  and  therefore  Mr.  HastingB  oould  not 
communioate  it  to  the  CounoiL 

Now,  will  the  Counsel  j(un  issue  with  me  upon  any  of 
those  three  points  ?  I  want  topoint  outtiie/iunchM  crnnnM. 
1  will  meet  them  upon  any  point.  I  wiU  admit  he  was 
imposed  upon.  I  will  not  admit  the  monstrous,  abominable, 
falsehood  that  there  was  any  guilt  in  the  Be^ou,  but  I  will 
admit  that  their  reports  and  that  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' nature  were  imposed  upon  by  this,  if  they  will  meet  mo 
npoQ  either  of  these  three  pointa 

With  regard  to  the  first — his  want  of  leisure.  We  placed  Diiproor  or 
an  extraoi^nary  mass  of  evidence  upon  your  Lordships'  ^H^*  "^ 
minutes  on  this  point ;  for  we  have  T«id — and  the  Counsel 
insisted  upon  our  reading  them  at  length,  I  recollect — we 
have  read  all  the  correspondence  wbioi  he  had  with  the 
Council  The  Counsel  sud  to  be  sure  he  had  leisure 
to  write ;  but  it  will  not  appear  very  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  when  your  Lordships  come  to  hear  this  letter, 
that  Mr.  Haetuigs  never  should  have  mentioned  the 
rebellion  or  anything  relating  to  Oude  or  Luoknow. 
We  were  a  little  reluctant — with  a  view  of  saving  your 
Lordships'  time — to  ^ve  our  consent  to  reading  that  eop- 
respondence ;  but  an  observation  came,  from  what  I  believe 
I  may  state  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  House — an 
observation  given  in  the  spirit  of  every  obeervation  which 
has  come  &^  that  high  authority — niade  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  fullest  evidence  upon  the  record.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  that  these  papers  should  be  read  at 
length  and  printed,  because  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
made  communications,  and  that  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  be  extraordinary  that  he  should  not  mention  and 
advert  to  this  circumstance  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Begums. 
I  am  thankful  for  that  He  first  pledges  himself  to 
Mr.  Wheler  that  he  will  write  everything  of  importance— 
that  he  will  omit  nothing.  Li  this  Narrative  he  D^ins  bis 
appeal,  and  says : — 
le  God  of  Truth 
n  me  of  intcntioiurdeoBptioi 
Q  Q  2 
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•  Jtm  im.  And  then  he  conceals  every  one  of  the  circumstanoee  respect 
ing  ihib  BUp|K)sed  disaffection  of  the  Begum ;  respecting  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cbuiiar;  the  Nawab'e  bribe.  He 
suppreaees  every  one  of  these  transactions,  after  his  promise 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth,  and  his  promise  to 
Mr.  Wheler,  that  he  would  conceal  none  of  these  drcum- 
stODces.  Want  of  leisure  I — why  the  letters  are  voluminom 
We  have  placed  upon  the  minutes  none  of  the  public 
correapondence,  but  only  in  the  secret  department  to 
Mr.  Wheler ;  and  there  he  not  only  talks  of  Oude  and  the 
Nawob,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  impos- 
sible, if  such  tnrcumstancea  could  be  set  up,  that  this  treaty 
of  Chunar  and  tlie  rebellion  of  iJie  Begum  could  be  ont  of 
his  head.  He  teUs  little  stories — little  pretty  anecdotes  of 
sepoys ;  attachment  to  their  cannon,  and  dressing  them  up 
with  flowers;  he  is  quite  garrulous  and  prattling.  So  iai 
from  wasting  leisure  to  make  communications — so  far  the 
fact  does  appear.  And  here,  in  my  never  failing  evidence 
t^un,  I  find  him  saying  to  Mr.  Middleton : — 

"  If  70U  ffinch  I  will  come  myself  and  do  it.    Give  me  an  answer,  and 
don't  keep  me  longei  in  fruitless  inaction." 

So,  while  he  was  in  fruitless  inaction,  and  his  employmeot 
was  nothing  but  to  spin  anecdotes  and  nii^e  tales  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Board,  then  it  is  he  t«lls  you  he  had  not 
time  to  communicate  a  rebellion,  the  most  alarming  and 
unnatural  that  ever  was  beard  of  perhaps  I  So  much  for  want 
of  leisure, 
uiproorof  Then  with  respect  to  the  communicatioD  being  cut  off,  I 
^^tklnor  believe  I  need  not  go  into  argument  upon  that  subject ;  but 
!_,  ^^^  ^^^  ^jjj  g^pjjj^^  ^;^  gjj.  jjjijah  Impey,  that  some  com- 
munication was  going  on  between  Benares  and  Lucknow. 
But  if  it  should  be  doubted,  we  have  placed  a  long  list  of 
letters,  going  regularly  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  him  by 
dawk  and  answered  by  post ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
evidence  shows  that,  at  least  after  the  return  of  the  Nawab, 
whatever  it  was  before — on  the  22nd  or  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember— the  communication  was  perfect;  he  writing  and 
receiving  answers,  private  and  public,  day  by  day,  from 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  going  to  hanlen  Uie 
heart  and  the  mild  nature,  as  they  call  it,  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
without  the  least  interruption.  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
upon  that  subject     I  do  believe  they  will  admit  that  the 
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commumcation  was  not  wholly  cat  off,  and  tbat  that  waationvm. 
not  the  reason  why  Mr.  HastiDf;B  made  no  communication 
respecting  these  traosacdons  to  Mr.  Wheler. 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  the  third  reaaon ;  that  is,  that  of  the 
this  thoughtless  fellow  Middleton  carried  off  aH  the  ori^al  !d^^wti 
papers  with  him.     On  the  1 9th  of  September  Mr.  Middleton  ™  b?Mr. 
Bays  the  treaty  was  sigued.     He  says  he  went  next  morning,  MiSiUetOTi. 
and  he  packs  up  and  takes  with  him  both  parts  of  the  treaty.  ^^, 
First  he  said  the  Nawab's  part  as  well  aa  his  own,  but  he  ^i^af 
afterwards  corrects  it,  and  says  he  took  only  his  own  part  B«iifanib«r. 
A  noble  and  learned  Lord  asked  him  a  qnestion  the  other 
day  which  has  made  an  impression  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat      We  find  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  23d  of 
September  to  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  instructiona,  where  he 
eaya:  — 

"  Having  entered  into  certun  engaoements  with  the  Nabob  Viiier,  OopreMn- 
teodinR  to  relieve  his  finaniies  of  a  burtben  they  were  no  lon^  able  to  P'y'*^ 
Biutain,  with  sundry  other  chiusea,  the  sxecutioii  of  which  is  intrusted  to  ^fIiqiuUt 
to  Tou,  I  herewith  incloae  mi  autheatic  copy  of  the  same  for  yonr  ton  <m  ths 
guidance."  •**• 

So  this  treaty  of  Chunar,  which  he  could  not  inform  the 
Coun(»l  of  because  Mr.  Middleton  had  packed  up  and  carried 
off  the  treaty  on  the  19th,  you  find  him  on  the  23d  enclosing 
and  sending  to  Mr.  Middleton  an  authentic  copy  of — that 
treaty  which  Mr.  Middleton  had  not,  and  which  he  himself 
had! 

I  don't  care  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  Mr.  Middleton 
did  carry  off  the  original  treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 
him  an  authentic  copy — from  memory  I  suppose.    Unluckily  Knoiot^  of 
I  find  that  will  not  avail  Mr.  Hastings ;  because  I  find  that  tiu^iu 
■  Mr.  Middleton,  though  he  does  not  send  down  tlus  original SfrtSto"" 
treaty — which  I  believe  no  man  ever  yet  saw — writes  on  the  JJ^^J^ 
12th  of  October  that  he  cannot  trust  the  original  treaty  by  waM«mr. 
,     1      r^,  .        ,  ,.!_     ,.•  torthe  pur- 

common  dawk;  mthe  mean  time,  he  says,  an  autbenticcopy  ponoraoih 
will  answer  your  purpose.  "  These  papers  I  have  put  under  ""'"s 
a  sealed  cover," — observe  now,  my  Lords! — "  that  you  may 
not  have  them  opened  and  entered  before  you  wish  them  to 
become  public."  So  here  was  Mr.  Middleton  in  the  secret 
of  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Hastings  pretended  not  to 
have  any  copy  of  the  treaty;  and,  supposing  he  had  not  a 
copy,  he  writes  a  letter  enclosing  an  authentic  copy  of  this 
treaty,  which  he  puts  under  a  sealed  cover,  in  order  that,  if 
Mr.  Hastings  so  pleased  —  perhaps  after  his  return^  to 
Calcntta-^he  might  break  the  seal,  and  say,  '*  I  have  just 
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a>  now  got  a  oopy  of  the  treaty  from  Mr.  Middleton"— utd 
that  he  sends  him  upon  the  12tb  of  October  [1781]. 

"  My  dsM  Sir, — Eacloacd  I  take  the  liberty  of  transniittiiig  copiM  of 
*  the  severai  papers  [you  si^ed  previous  to  my  depBrture  from  Chunv. 
Tbe  origiDal  dgrsement  betwaen  you  and  the  Nabob  I  am  afnld  to  truit 
to  die  present  uncertainty  of  the  dauks ;  it  shall,  however,  be  forwarded 
the  raomeat  you  desire  it,  and  an  autheotic  copy  ma;  in  the  meantime 
answer  your  immediate  purpose.  These  papers  I  nave  put  under  * 
sealed  cover,  that  you  may  not  have  them  opened  and  entered  before  you 
iriah  them  to  beccnne  pnbnc]."* 

So  writes  Mr.  Middletoo.  But  here  perhaps  some  evaBioa 
will  he  attempted.  Mr.  Middleton  in  this  letter  aays  he  sent 
the  oopy  of  the  treaty ;  but  non  constat  that  Mr.  Hastings  re- 

ceivedit   That  won't  do;  because  here  we  come  to  our  friend 

tfaT     Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  says  that  upon  the  14th  of  November 

"Sght    Mr.  Hastings  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Chunar  treaty.     So 

«.T«  tbl*"  ^^'^  '^  proof,  not  only  that  Mr.  Middleton  so  sent  it  sealed, 

cjOTntttw   hut  that  Mr.  Hastings  broke  that  seal,  because  he  gave  a 

^*^'        copy  of  it  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon  the  14th  of  November. 

Bridoicieof        YouT   Lordships   Will,   I   am  sure,  recollect   Sir  Elijah 

S^thlrt  Impey'e  evidence,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  not  haviog 

^oo^ae  liewd  of  the  guarantee— that  when  Mr.  Hastings  consulted 

^^■^  him,  he  never  told  him    of    the   circumBtance    of    having 

iD^  a  guarantee ;    for    Sir    Elijah    Impey    positively   swears 

Mr.  Hastings  never  mentioned   the  guarantee     We   th^i 

asked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  copy  of  the  Chunar  treaty? 

He  says,  "  Yes:  Mr.  Hastings  gave  me  a  copy."     He  says 

he  read  that  copy,  and  I  admit  that  the  Begoma  are  not 

mentioned  in  thai. ;  but  it  says  that  those  who  are  guaranteed 

by  the  Brifjsh  Company  shall  be  secured.    He  says  he  never 

gathered  &om  reading  that  treaty  that  the  Begums  had  any 

guarantee.    Whether  he  thought  that  the  elephant  Mr.  Mid- 

dleton  mentions  had  a  jagir  —  had  a  guarantee  — I  can't 

eay ;  but  he  admita  he  received  this  copy  of  it  upcm  the  14th 

&om  Mr.  Hastings. 

Letterof  But,  to  carry  on  this  fraud,  we  find  Mr.  Middleton  upon 

t^'^'^^  the  28d  of  November,  still  conodving  Mr.  Hastings  had  not 

^^°'    acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  copy,  concaving  perh^m  that 

^^^f   that  letter  would  be  suppressed,  he  writes — "  In  obedience 

the  treatj    to  your  commands  I  shall  forwiml  to  you  by  the  first  safe 

^S"*^  opportunity  yoiir  agreement  with  the  Nabob  Virier,  together 

with  such  otiier  authentic  p^>ers  as  are  connected  with  it." 

•  FviaMd  is  die  "Apyeodu  tOthelPavksafEriAnei^' AMidi*IL,pi.7S. 
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Your  Lordships  recollect  Mr.  Haetings  sven  thai,  when  •/mint. 
Colonel  Uaansy  joined  him  at  Chunar,  he  sent  this  original 
agreement  hy  Colonel  Hannay ;  and  then  we  have  a  letier 
from  Mr.  Anriol  crying  ont  for  the  original  treaty,  two 
months  after  Mr.  Haetings  got  back :  k>  that  the  juggle  in 
ttiis  busineee  is  the  most  monstrous  that  was  STer  entered 
into.  Bnt  the  real  fiict  is  this, — that  this  third  pretence, 
that  he  waited  for  tlie  copy  before  he  could  inform  tlw 
Council  of  it,  is  clearly  |noved  to  be  aa  &lse  as  the  other 
two  pi«t«nces. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  Narrative  trom  Mr.  Middleton,  ratgriart^. 
dated  in  the  Narrative  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  he  ^1^^^ 
^ves  an  account  of  all  he  had  learned  agunst  Aese  B^uma  ^^jms^. 
and  their  supposed  miwonduct,    and   SH  those    celebrated  ^^^ 
extiacta  from  the  letters  of  Colonel  Hannay,  &o.     If  you  ^^  "» 
cast  your  eyes  but  carelessly  upon  this,  you  see  ^  a  very  """^^ 
good  reason    why   he   should   have  signed   the   treaty  of 
Chunar,   by  which  he    committed  a  high  crime   utd  mis- 
demeanor, unless  he  had  strong  proof  against  them,  and  not 
mere  Bnspidon.     This  date  is  ao  palpal)le  a  fbi^ery  that  I 
tliink  it  almost  unworthy  to  take  notice  of  it  j  and  it  seemed 
generally  admitted  that  it  ought  to  have  been  the  17tb  (^ 
October.     But  I  see  so  many  ooarse  frauds  of  this  sort  tliat 
I  don't  know  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  passed  as  for  th? 
17th  of  September,  and  ^e  more  bo  because  one  <^  ths 
Conneel  argued  for  its  being  so  some  time,  tall  it  was  found 
that  it  was  impossible. 

Bnt  this  letter,  it  is  manifest,  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Middleton  upon  the  17th  of  September;  beoanst 
Mr.  Middleton  quotes  these  as  extracts  frcnn  Colonel  Hannay, 
and  he  tells  your  Lordships  in  his  evidence  that  be  found 
these  letters  principally  upon  his  return  afterwards  to  Luok- 
now.  Now  your  Lordships  will  find  that  these  letters  of 
C<Jonel  Hannay  were  all  addressed  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and 
must  have  been  sent— t^ey  we  so  stated,  and  so  appear 
oertunly — while  be  was  wiui  Mr.  Hastings  and  ilie  Nawab 
at  Chunar ;  for  he  desires  liim  to  talk  with  Mr.  Hastings 
upon  tiiis,  and  in  one  place  he  guards  him  against  the  NawMi 
who  is  with  him.  He  says  in  one  plaoe— "  you  being  with 
him  at  Chunar ;"  from  whence  it  is  manifest  it  was  while 
he  was  witii  him  at  Chunar.  But  the  most  remarkable  rarcum- 
stance  is,  tiiat  Mr.  Middleton  returning  to  Lucknow  upon 
the  [30th  i^  of  September,  never  having  heard  one  syllwle 
•gaiiwt  the  B^unw  to  wbltdi  ^ey  [he?]  appeared  to  hxn  lent 
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s  juHi  iTSB.  an  ear  for  a  uagle  moment,  finda  ttus  body  of  what  they  caU 
complete  proof  of  this  most  atrocious  rebellion.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  Buffers  tbe  informatioD  to  lie  in  hia  bureau  till  the  17th 
of  October,  and  then  a  fit  seizes  him  to  take  extracts  from 
the  letters  — not  to  send  the  letters  themselves,  but  to  take 
extracts,  which  he  sends  upon  the  l7th  of  October.  I  fatire 
that  he  must  have  received  these  Letters,  if  any  such  existed 
— which  I  thiak  improbable — and  that,  if  he  thought  the 
letters  of  consequence,  he  might  have  put  them  into  Mr.  Hast* 
ings'  hand,  and  have  sEud  "  See  what  a  terrible  plot  ie  brew* 
ing  at  Fyzabad."  Instead  of  that,  he  rumples  tikem  up,  puts 
them  in  his  pocket,  carries  them  to  Lucknow,  and  then 
writes  extracts  of  this  intelligence  to  Mr.  Hastings  \ 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
behaves  just  in  the  same  manner  with  Mr.  Middleton.  For 
he  receives  this  alarming  intelligence  about  tiie  2l8t  of  Oc* 
tober.  What  does  he  do ! — why  he  never  takes  the  least 
notice  of  it  tjll  he  meets  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon  the 
14th  of  November.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is—"  Here  ie 
some  horrid  proof  of  rebellion.  For  God's  sake,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  fly  to  Lucknow.  Get  more  proof  of  it  But,  first  of 
all,  take  some  authority  to  punish  them  for  these  crimes." 
JJJ^^w  If  I  thought  it  was  matter  to  dwell  upon,  I  would  show 
your  Lordships  that  this  letter,  misdated  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, could  not  have  been  written  even  upon  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, but  that  it  was  a  fabricated  letter  after  the  determination 
of  Mr.  Hastings — after  the  failure  of  Bidjey  Ghur,  and  send- 
ing Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Lucknow.  That  then  they  put  these 
lettors  together,  and  gave  it  the  shape  of  antecedent  informa- 
tioD,  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  grounded  the  measure  of 
first  employing  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  sending  that  order  for 
this  busmess. 
Mr  ni^  The  other  curious  circumstance  in  this  transaction  is,  that 
iBjj' »tth  here  is  a  letter  which  contains  the  treaty  and  observations 
d>tfl^^8  upon  it,  his  motive,  the  conduct  with  the  Wazir,  the  whole 
^t^.'*'^  plot,  the  rebellion,  his  defence,  his  guess  at  objections,  his 
answers  to  those  objections,  and  aU  that  pompous  farago  of 
profeeaiona  of  his  own  integrity,  and  all  that  mystery  of  cant, 
rhapsody  and  enigma,  which  characterises  this  performance. 
This  is  dated  the  29th  of  November,  Will  the  Counsel  inust 
that  this  was  written  on  the  29th  of  November,  or  sent  to 
Calcutta  at  that  period  ?  We  have  examined  Mr.  Hudson 
to  this  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  and  find  it  never  appeared  till 
it  speared  its  a  part  of  uie  Narrative  which  was  not  sent  doi^D 
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till  the  Slst  of  December,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  cod-  fl  JvniTBt. 
Bultationa  till  January.  Therefore,  the  whole  account  of 
this  tmoBaction  waa  withheld  from  the  Council  wilfully,  when 
every  day  he  had  motivea  to  remind  him  of  making  iJie  com- 
municalion.  Upon  t^e  1 9th  he  signs  the  treaty ;  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Wheler  upon  the  18th,  and  promiBea  to  communicate 
everything ;  he  writes  ag&iB  the  next  day ;  he  writes  to 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  at  the  moment  he  was  sending 
Sir  Elijah  Imper  with  the  warrant  for  the  destruction  of 
these  women.  It  is  itll  silence — darknesa — obscurity  :  not 
one  word  is  mentioned  of  it.  At  last,  when  he  thinks  he  can 
face  the  Council  and  the  Directors,  whose  venal  credulity  he 
baa  been  accustomed  to  impose  upon,  then  comes  at  hut  the 
confession  of  the  whole  transaction  in  the  lump.  But  then, 
being  struck  with  the  enormous,  damning,  proof  of  his  guilt, 
his  silence  during  the  time  of  carrying  on  this  foul  conspi- 
racy— he  forges  the  date  of  the  29ui  of  November ;  and, 
though  there  is  not  any  pretence  of  miscarriage  of  the  letter, 
or  that  it  ever  appeared,  or  any  account,  why  it  did  not 
appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  he  puts  the  date 
boldly  the  29th  of  November,  as  if  at  that  period  he  had 
informed  the  Council  of  the  transaction.  There  are  other 
circumstances  of  fraud,  deceit,  falsehood  and  foigery,  in  all 
his  accounts  of  these  tranBactionS]  which  I  should  certainly 
enter  into  if  I  thought  I  had  not  said  enough  to  convince 
yoiir  Lordships  that  there  was  a  oonsciousneBS  of  guilt — 
that  he  was  waiting  to  find  a  pretence  before  he  dare  own 
the  date— that  he  waa  wiuting  for  a  justification,  which  his 
heart  told  him  he  had  not,  but  which  he  was  in  hopes  of 
receiving.  If  I  am  asked  why  Mr.  Hastings  withheld  the  Bmmhi  tot 
intelligence,  I  shall  say — "  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  that ;  in^wuh- 
I  am  not  to  account  for  his  actions."  But  I  will  take  upon  ^^^m. 
me  to  tell  why  he  did  withhold  this  transaction.  He  was  in  «•»*■ 
hopes,  knowing  the  falsehood  of  his  charge  of  rebellion,  of  Bii  bopH 
inciting  the  insurrection  of  the  jagirdars ;  he  was  in  hopes  bTafc*to^ 
that  some  serious,  calamitous  and  bloody,  reason  might  arise  ^^^JJj,, 
to  justify  his  conduct  against  the  Begums.  I  say  it  is  clear 
and  manifest  that  these  were  his  hopes.  He  waa  in  hopes  of 
that  which  hearly  did  happen — that,  when  the  Begums  found 
that,  in  spite  of  the  pledged  faith,  in  spite  of  the  guarantee, 
of  the  English,  the  Nawab  was  going  to  seize  their  jagirs, 
— he  pretends  he  meant  them  no  injury,  stating  they  had 
no  right  to  complain ;  because  he  says  in  one  place  that 
no  injury  woe  intended,  though,  in  another  place,  he  says 
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■iTtnnin&he  did  intend  every  injniy  that  followed,— no,  but  he  wm 
in  hopes  that  the  jaffirdars  would  take  the  field;  then  there 
would  oriBe  something  that  might  be  called  rebellion,  and 
then  he  would  be  justified  in  the  measure.  This  was  his 
hope,  and  the  reason  why  I  say  that  is,  thal^  when  he  comes 
to  his  last  pinch,  he  takes  up  as  having  happened  that 
excuse  which  he  vainly  hoped  fbr  and  looked  to.  This  is 
the  fact;  he  writes  to  tiie  Xawab;  he  represents  the  Nawab 
as  marching  on  the  let  of  January  to  Fyzabad,  in  conse> 
quence  of  his  order  in  November  to  seize  the  treasures.  He 
had  never  mentioned  a  word  of  seizing  the  treasures  to  any 
other  person  but  the  three  people  engaged  in  this  foul  con- 

Eii  accoimt  spiracy.     He  then  gives  this  account  of  it,  on  the  11th  of 

ton  of  thT^  February,  1788,  to  the  Direotors : — 

J^^J'JJr.  .  "Ab  the  Reaident  at  Lucknow  hod  been  raade  ffiwrantee  to  aa 
^nuy,  Bffteement  formerly  executed  between  the  Nabob  anil  the  Bcftum,  in 
iTn.  which  hs  had  eogatged,  fbr  *  spedfic  Bum  of  money,  to  deairt  irom  all 

fiutiier  claima  upon  her,  it  w«a  necesuiT  for  him  to  acquire  the  tB&dioD 
of  this  government  to  his  intentions  befbre  he  could  aarj  them  into 
ezeoution,  which  the  ia£dclit;  of  the  B^fum  gsre  but  too  much  reason 
to  grant.  On  the  first  attempt  made  oj  the  Nabob  to  car*y  this  plan 
into  execution  of  seizing  the  troaEures  in  Januaiy,  she  detennined  to 
reeist  his  authoritr,  and  raised  a  revolt  by  meatu  of  her  eunutdu  Jewu 
All  Khan  and  Beh&r  All  Khan,  who  had  collected  a  force  of  about  five 
thousand  men  in  order  to  set  the  Nabob  at  defiance." 

This  is  Mr.  Hastings'  acoount  of  the  traoBaction  of  the 
insurrection,  and  of  the  5,000  men  at  Fyzabad  in  January, 
though  no  injury  was  intended  to  the  Begums. 

"  Notice  of  this  second  insuiredion  " — 
He   had   mentioned   Cheyt   Sing's   before,  and   now  your 
Lordelups  hear,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  second  insurrectioD, 
whidi  is  the  insurrection  Of  the  5th  of  January  at  Fyzabad ; 
these  5,000  men,  headed  by  these  two  eunuchs, — 

"  Notice  of  this  seoood  insaitectjon  having  been  tnuunutted  by  the 
Resident  without  loss  of  time  to  the  Govemar  Genenl  at  fieuans,  he 
inunediately  ordered  a  Urge  detachment  to  march  from  Cawnpore,  and 
the  Nabob  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  P^iahad.  On  his  arri^-al  tiere, 
I7  the  aanstanoe  of  our  troopa,  he  took  possession  of  the  kella,  and  (he 
eunuchs,  sedng  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  when  supaiot 
forces  were  ei^Kcted,  surrendered  themaelvei  prisoners  to  the  Nabob, 
and  their  followers  dispersed." 

This,  I  think,  was  on  the  7th  of  January,  1782.  Now 
naind,  my  Lords, — in  order  to  puni^  the  JBe^m  for  this 
daring  iU  cmiduct,  and  to  pat  it  out  oi  her  power  to  apply 
tha  treasuvas  which  she  lud  amassed  to  the  pnrpoa*  of 
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raifling  farther  commotio&a  in  the  country,  the  Nawab  re- < 'vn  im, 
solved  to  seize  her  wealth,  which,  hj  the    Mohammedan 
laws,  he  was  intitled  to  ae  an  inherittunce  from  Mb  father, 
who,   in   the   hitter  years  of  his  life,  had  committed  his 
treasury  wholly  to  her  chaise. 

Here,  then,  there  is  no  previous  rebelUon,  no  previous  dis- 
affection ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  waiting,  in  hopes  that  He  d«ibn 
tliat  which  was  near  happening  would  have  happened  there  ;  un^li- 
in  hopes  that  there  would  have  been  some  war,  some  battle ;  {be^^nr-" 
he  fondly  wishing  for  some  slaughter  and  bloodshed  between  J^^ 
the  mother's  troops  and  the  eon  s.  He  was  disaf^inted,  as  ptM». 
in  the  case  of  Oheyt  Sing.  Their  patience  was  as  enduring 
as  his  opmeaaion.  He  says,  "  I  will  write  as  if  tbe  thing  did 
happen;  I  will  call  thia  a  second  insuirection,  and  upon  that  1 
will  found  a  resolulaon  to  seize  the  treasures  in  January ,"  which 
he  had  sent  an  order  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  November  per- 
emptorily to  seize.  Then,  my  Lotds,  am  I  not  justified  in 
eaying  this  must  have  been  the  thing  he  looked  to?  Here  you 
find  that  the  Nawab,  when  he  is  resolved  to  punish  this  sup- 
posed resistance  of  the  jagirdu^,  says  he  does  It  under  the 
Mohammedan  law.  Here  is  the  angry  spirit  of  Moham- 
med again,  never  to  be  appeased  till,  by  the  piety  and  good 
feith  of  that  country,  the  inaiienable  hoard  of  the  mother  U 
lodged  in  the  treasury  of  the  son.  Then,  I  say,  it  does  stand 
dear  and  manifest,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  send  to  Calcutta 
tJie  monstrous,  audacious,  falsity  of  the  supposed  rebellion 
of  the  Begums ;  that,  while  he  kept  plotting  in  the  dark 
with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Colonel  Hannay  and  Hyder  Beg,  it 
stuck  in  llieir  own  bosoms.  He  said,  "  when  we  come  to 
march  agunst  the  jagirdars  the  Begums  will  look  to  ns  for 
protection ;  they  will  fondly  hope  we  shsll  march  to  their 
rescue ;  they  wUl  assist  the  Nawab's  army.  When  they 
have  done  that,  then  I  have  a  pretence ;  then  I  have  my 
rebellion  secure ;  then  I  confiscate  the  treasures ;  then  I  shall 
be  justified."  This  is  proved,  becauses  when  disappointed 
of  these,  he  nuues  the  felsehood,  and  he  does  the  thing 
without  it, 

Why  Mr.  HastiugB  should  have  had  tJiia  hope,  «id  why  ^^!* 
he  should  have  reckoned  tliis  calamity  of  war  and  bloodshed  nuniiM- 
as  certun,  would  seem  strange  in  the  mind  of  many  people  wMdin^ 
who  do  not  recollect  the  account  he  gives  himself  m  the  ^J^^ 
Hoase  of  Commons.      He  says  there, — "  I  believe  that  all 
perauasions  of  men  were   impressed   with   a  superstitious 
belief  that  a  fbrtun«te  influence  directed  nil  my  actaons  to 
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a  JvBB  ins.  their  destined  enda."  This  is  the  blaaphemy  of  his  heart. 
He  speaks  of  ProTidence  as  guarding  him  when  he  is  engaged 
in  corruption  and  peculation.  He  would  have  you  believe 
Providence  inspired  Nundcomar  to  commit  a  forgery — that 
Providence  put  it  into  the  bead  of  a  Prince  to  do  a  base  act 
— when  he  wanted  to  show  the  world  that  he  was  never  to 
be  offended  in  the  smallest  article  with  impunity.  Then 
Providence  put  it  into  the  head  of  Cheyt  Sing  to  refuse 
contuniaciouBly  a  small  sum  as  a  tribute  while  be  was  giving 
him  four  times  the  sum,  by  way  of  atonement,  when  he 
wanted  a  large  plunder  from  the  Begum,  without  which,  as 
he  states,  he  could  not  return  to  Calcutta ;  without  which 
lua  character  was  irretrievably  gone ;  without  which 
he  would  be  made  accountable  for  all  the  misconduct  in 
India,  owing  to  him  alone.  Providence  put  it  into  the  head 
of  these  women  to  raise  an  unnatural  rebellion  against  their 
eon,  and  to  endeavour  to  exterminate  their  bene&ctors,  the 
English.  This  is  the  way  he  accounts  for  his  conduct 
Providence  works  by  crimes ;  not,  as  in  this  Christian  country 
we  are  used  to  attribute  to  Providence  the  in^iring  noble 
generous  deeds ;  no,  it  works  in  him  by  beaveu-boni  crimes, 
inspired  felonies  and  providential  treasons:  and  this  gave  him 
that  confidence  to  hope  for  a  war  and  massacre  to  have 
arisen  for  bis  justification :  but  at  last  he  is  disappointed  in 
it  I  think  I  may  say,  if  there  is  any  agency  that  protects  and 
guides  his  actions  to  any  destined  end,  it  is  not  the  agency 
of  that  Power  whose  works  are  goodness  and  whose  ways  are 
righteous. 

Now  I  think  I  have  made  out  my  second  propoeitioa — 
that  Mr.  Hostings   was  not   deceived  and   deluded  in  lliie 
transaction;  but  that  he  whs  the  deceiver,  the  delnder  of 
every  person  concerned — of  the  Nawab,  his  iriend  and  his 
ally — of  Middleton,  his   wretched  tool   and  instrument — of 
his  equals,  the  Council — and  of  his  masters,  the  Directors, 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  one  idea  that  must 
Beflection    arise  in  your  Lordships'  mind  ns  a  matter  of  wonder — how  a 
^[denoe      pcrsou  of  Mr.  Hastings'  reputed  abilities  can  funush  such 
gj^!^     matter  against  himself.     For,  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  admit- 
Mif'^hini  *^^   *'***   there  never  was  a  person   who  seems   to  go  so 
■S^  rashly  to  work,  with  such  an  arrogant  appearance  of  contempt 

of  all  conclusions  from  what  he  advances  upon  t^e  subject 
When  he  seems  most  earnest  and  laborious  to  defend  him- 
self it  seems  as  if  he  had  but  one  idea  uppermost  in  hid  mind 
— a  detennination  not  to  caie  what  lie  aays,  prorided  he  keeps 
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clear  of  fact:  provided  he  keeps  clear  of  that,  nothiDg  cant  Jinn  ifst, 
hurt  him.  He  knows  that  truth  must  convict  him,  and  he 
coDcludes  e  converse  that  falsehood  will  acquit  him ;  foi^etting 
that  there  must  be  some  conoexioii — some  syatem — some 
co-operation,  otherwise  a  host  of  falsities  fall,  without  an 
enemy,  eelf-discomfited  and  destroyed.  But  he  really  eeeme 
never  to  have  had  any  apprebentdon  of  this.  He  falls  to 
work,  an  artificer  of  fraud  agaiust  all  rules  of  ardutectura 
He  lays  hie  ornamental  work  first,  and  Us  massy  foundation 
at  tbe  top  of  it :  thus  his  whole  building  tumbles  upon  hie 
bead.  Other  people  look  well  to  their  ground — choose  their 
position — watch  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  surprised 
there ;  but  he,  as  if  in  tbe  ostentation  of  bis  heart,  builds 
upon  a  precipice  and  encamps  upon  a  mire  in  choice.  He 
seems  to  have  no  one  actuating  principle,  but  a  steady 
persevering  principle  not  to  speak  the  truth  or  to  tell  the 
fact. 

It  is  impossible  almost  to  treat  conduct  of  this  kind  with 
perfect  seriousness;  yet  I  am  aware  that  it  ought  to  be 
more  seriously  accounted  for ;  because  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
a  sort  of  deduction  which  must  have  struck  your  Lordships, 
bow  any  person,  having  bo  many  motives  to  conceal,  having 
so  many  reasons  to  dread  detection,  should  go  to  work  so 
clumsily  upon  the  subject.  And  I  think  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  raise  this  doubt — whether  such  person  is  of  sound  mind 
enough  to  be  a  proper  object  of  punishment ;  or  at  least 
a  kind  of  confused  notion  that  that  guilt  cannot  be  of  such 
s  deep  and  black  grain  over  which  such  a  thin  veil  was 
thrown  and  so  litfle  trouble  taken  to  avoid  detection. 
I  own  that,  to  account  for  this  seeming  paradox,  historians, 
poet«,  and  even  philosophers — at  least  of  ancient  times- 
have  adopted  the  superstitious  solution  of  the  vulgar,  and 
said  tliat  the  Gods  deprive  men  of  reason  whom  they  devote 
to  destruction  or  to  punishment ;  but  to  unassuming  or 
unprejudiced  reason  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  supposed 
enpernatural  interference;  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  eternal 
rules  that  formed  the  mind  of  man,  and  gave  a  quality  and 
nature  to  every  passion  that  inhabits  it. 

An  honourable  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now,  I  believe,  u'^J". 
near  me,  in  opening  this  business — a  gentleman  to  whom  iMnUmant' 
never  can  on  any  occasion  refer  without  feelings  of  respect,  £^1^ 
and  on  thb  subject  without  feelings  of  the  most  grateful  homage  f^^"  ^ 
— a  gentleman  whose  abilities  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon*i<*<^Tic«. 
some  former  ones,  happily  for  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which 
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*Jm»8S.we  live,  are  BOt  entrusted  merely  to  Uie  penahable  eloquenoe 
""  of  the  day,  but  will  live  to  be  the  admiratioii  of  that  hour 
wben  all  of  ue  are  mute  and  most  of  UB  foi^tten — that 
honourable  gentleman  has  told  you  that  prudence,  the  first  of 
virtues,  never  can  be  used  in  the  cause  of  vice.  If,  reluctant 
and  diffident,  I  might  take  the  liberty,  I  should  expresi  a 
doubt  wheAer  experience,  observation  or  lustory,  wiU  war- 
rant us  in  fully  assenting  to  that.  It  is  a  noble  and  lovely 
aentiment,  my  Lords, — worthy  the  mind  of  him  who  uttered 
it — worthy  that  proud  disdun — t^t  generous  soom  of  the 
means  and  instruments  of  vice — which  virtue  and  genius 
must  feel.  But  I  should  doubt  whether  we  oan  read  the 
history  of  a  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  Cssar  or  of  Cromwell,  if 
we  apprehend  prudence  to  be  discreetly  and  suocessAilly 
conducting  some  purpose  to  its  end,  without  confes^g  that 
there  have  been  evil  purposes,  baneful  to  the  peace  and  to 
the  rights  of  men,  conducted,  if  I  may  not  say  with  prudence 
or  with  wisdom,  yet  with  awful  craft  and  most  successful 
and  commanding  subtlety,  But,  if  I  nught  make  a  dis- 
tinction, I  should  say  that  it  is  the  proud  attempt  to  mix 
a  variety  of  lordly  crimes  that  unsetUes  the  prudence  of  the 
mind  and  breeds  the  distraction  of  the  bnun;  that  one 
master  passion  domineering  in  the  breast  may  wis  the 
faoultaes  of  the  understanding  to  advance  its  purpose,  and  to 
^reot  to  that  object  everything  that  thought  or  human 
knowledge  can  effect  But,  to  succeed,  it  most  nmintftin  a 
solitary  despotism  in  the  mind :  each  rival  profligacy  must 
Btend  aloof  or  wut  in  abject  vaseali^e  upon  its  throne.  For 
the  Power  that  has  not  forbad  the  entrance  of  evil  paaeions 
into  man's  mind  has  at  least  forbad  their  union :  if  they  meet 
they  defeat  their  object — their  conquest  or  their  attempt — 
as  it  is  tumult  Turn  to  the  virtues.  How  different  the 
decree  I  Formed  to  connect — to  blend — to  assocoate  and  to 
co-operate ;  bearing  the  same  course  of  kindred  enei^es  and 
harmonious  sympathy ;  each  perfect  in  its  own  lovely  sphere ; 
each  moving  in  its  wider  or  more  contracted  wbit  with 
different  but  concentrating  powers,  guided  by  the  same 
influence  of  reason,  endeavouring  at  the  same  blessed  end — 
the  happiness  of  the  individual,  the  harmony  of  the  species 
and  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  But  in  the  vices  it  is  the 
discord  that  ensures  defeat;  each  clamours  to  be  heard  in  its 
own  barbarous  language ;  each  claims  the  exclusive  cunning 
of  the  brun ;  each  thwarts  and  reproaches  the  other,  and, 
even  while  tlkeir  fell  rage  assails  witfi  common  hate  the  peace 
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and  TOtue  of  ilie  world,  the  civil  war  among  their  own  a  Itm  itss. 
tnmtiltuoua  legions  defeats  the  purpose  of  the foulconspiraoy* 
These  ore  the  furies  of  the  mind,  my  Lords,  that  unsettle 
the  understanding ;  these  are  the  furies  of  the  mind  that 
destroy  the  virtue  prudence ;  while  the  distracted  hnun  and 
shivered  intellect  procl^m  the  tumult  that  is  within,  and  bear 
their  testimonies  from  the  mouth  of  God  hiroself  to  the  foul 
condition  of  the  heart 

My  Lords,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  tliifl  gravely  and 
seriously  to  your  Lordahipe,  because  I  do  protest  I  never 
have  followed  the  transactions  of  this  gentleman  without 
feeling  the  astoniahment  and  surprise  which  I  am  sure  every 

Girson  has  shared  in  that  has  taken  the  same  pains  in  tracing 
s  condnct  as  I  have  done,  and  [without  Its]  leading  me  to  a 
di^osition  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it 

My  Lords,  the  next  period  in  this  transaction,  and  the  AnertiaD 
neit  important  stand  which  the  Counsel,  if  I  may  judge  by  JS5j,2jift 
their  condnct,  appear  to  wish  to  make  upon  this  occasion,  is  ^J^S^ 
npon  this  point,  namely,  whether   the   proposilion  to  seize  ^?^'*J?f 
the  treaeures  came  from  the  Nawah  or  from  Mr.  Hastinge. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  protest  that  it  was  to   my  surprise   and 
aatonishment — which  indeed  often  possesses  me  at  the  sort  of 
groimd  that  I  see  taken  upon  this  defence  by  gentlemen  of 
uie  character  and  judgment  which  I  presume  the  Counsel 
poasess — that  an  attempt  was  made  to  labour  this  point  so 
much ;  because  if  there  was  the   least  difficulty  in  proving 
tlie  contrary  I  would  give  it  them  up — that  the  proportion 
did  come  from  the  Nawab ;  and  what  would  they  atttun  when 
they  have  got  that? 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  what  the  situation  of  tlie 
Nawab  was.  Tou  will  aee  it  in  evidence  before  you  that  he 
proposed  it  as  an  alternative ;  that  he  was  pressed  to  resume 
the  jagire,  the  landed  estates  of  all  his  favourites,  of  all  the 
persons  whom  he  reepected ;  that,  when  he  did  propose  it, 
ne  said,  "  Spare  me,  my  friend,  this  shame,  and  I  wdl  do  it  at 
one  stroke" — supposing  he  ever  made  that  proposition — 
"  I  will  do  at  one  stroke,  by  seiziiig  the  treasures,  uiat  which 
the  others  will  be  years  in  effecting."  What  advantages 
would  they  gain  if  I  was  to  admit  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  make  this  propositiou  ?  If  I  admit  that,  being 
pressed  on  one  hand  meanly  and  basely  to  resume  what  bounty 
nad  bestowed  on  friendship  or  reward  on  merit,  to  dishonour 

*  EeN  a  Lttlii  qootatien  «u  intiodiued,  bnt  the  reporter  Ikiled  to  note  it. 
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s  Jim  1788.  himself  with  his  own  aervante,  friends  and  relations — that, 
Tii^d  with  this  threat  eta  one  side,  and  having  placed  befoie 
hie  eyes  the  monstrous  bribe  held  by  Mr.  Haatingg,  that  he 
should  never  more  behold  the  face  of  an  Englishman  again, 
which  includes  in  one  word  peace  ta  his  own  heart  and  quiet 
to  his  eountiy — if,  urged  by  this  bribe  and  pressed  on  the 
other  hand,  I  should  grant  that  he  did  propose  it,  what 
then?  Whs  the  guarantee  on  the  other  side  to  have  no  con- 
sideration ?  I  take  up  this  proportion,  your  Lordships  see, 
upon  the  ground  of  it£  being  a  matter  of  resumption,  in 
which  light  alone  the  Nawah  ever  mentions  the  subject,  anil 
not  as  a  measure  of  confiscation  and  punishment.  If  they 
say  it  was  a  measure  of  confiscation,  then  X  say  that  ten 
thousand  times  more  the  son's  making  the  proposal  was 
no  justification  to  them,  because  then  it  would  have  been  a 
vindictive  act  of  justice ;  and  surely,  if  there  ever  were 
crimes  which  might  go  un whipped  of  justice,  it  should  be 
where  there  was  to  be  found  no  hand  hut  the  son's  to  strip 
the  mother ;  that,  if  the  Nawab  had,  with  a  barbarous  offi- 
ciousnesB,  offered  to  have  been  the  executioner  to  carry  it  into 
effect^  that  he  should  have  withheld  his  hand.  Granted  that 
they  had  been  in  rebellion ;  granted  that  they  had  attempted 
to  extirpate  the  English ;  granted  that  they  had  ceased  to  be 
our  ally :  nature  was  our  ally.  There  is  an  eternal  covenant 
imprinted  in  the  breast  of  man  that  should  have  told  them 
that  the  son  who  attempts  to  destroy  his  mother  violates 
his  existence,  and  breaks  the  covenant  subsisting  with  man- 
kind. Therefore  that  which  they  labour  so  much,  if  they 
could  prove  it,  would  be  no  extenuation — namely,  that  the 
proposition  came  first  from  the  son,  and  not  from  Mr.  Hastings. 
Pmaror  thB  But  go  far  from  this  heina  the  fact,  when  I  refer  your 
■oiuwmb-  Xjordships  to  a  great  moss  or  evidence  on  your  minutes,  you 
Mr.  Hut-  will  perceive,  before  we  come  to  the  ioct  in  dispute  of 
'""^  seizing  these  treasures,  strong,  unanswerable,  proof  that  the 

Nawab  could  not :  he  had  not  any  will  of  hia  own  in  any 
act  whatever.  The  history  of  his  vassalage  is  traced  before 
your  I/onlshipg.  From  its  first  commencement  down  to  the 
time  when  it  was  confirmed  and  completed  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
your  Lordships  will  see  specimens  of  abject  submission.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  your  Lordships  to  understand  the 
degree  of  soul  subjection — the  hard  vassalage — to  which 
this  poor  wretch  was  subdued;  because  it  is  impossible 
almost  for  any  Englishmen,  used  to  the  noble  equality  of 
this    country,  to  conceive  the  abject  vassalage  of  a  de^t, 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrogant  presumption  of  a  free  titrnKilsi. 
man  preposterously  elevated  to  despotic  power. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Hastings'  own  acts  are  sufficient  to  select 
for  the  purpose.  Where  he  states  that  the  N^awab  is  a  cipher 
in  the  hand  of  Hyder  Beg,  he  says  afterwards  that  this 
Hyder  Beg, 


In  another  passage  he  says : — 

"  Our  alliance,"  speakins  of  the  Nwmb,  "haa  proved  the  extinction 
of  hie  sovereigaty  and  the  dissolution  of  his  country ;  and  it  is  but  just 
we  should  allow  him  a  suhsistenM." 

I  take  his  own  acknowledgment  rather  than  the  Kawab's, 
where  abjectly  he  states  that  he  has  no  will  or  power  of  his 
own. 

One  of  the  strongest  marks  of  that  subordination  to  which 
he  is  brought  we  have  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Middleton. 
The  Counsel  want  to  possess  your  Lordships  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own ;  that  Mr.  Middleton  thwarted 
him  in  this,  and  he  could  not  be  got  to  assent  to  that;  We 
have  under  Mr.  Middleton's  hand  a  proof  of  his  being,  not 
only  without  the  will,  but  without  any  sense  or  feeling  that 
he  scarce  dare  call  his  own  in  his  mind.  One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  this  is  to  be  found  under  that  head  of  evidence 
which  we  have  styled  the  subomalion  of  letters.  For  your 
liordsbips  find,  not  only  that  Hie  man  had  no  will  or  power, 
or  notion  that  he  could  have  any  power  of  his  own,  [but] 
that  he  dare  not  utter  a  sentiment  of  his  own ;  that  he 
waited  for  opinions  to  be  sent  to  him  as  well  as  orders  ;  be 
stated  his  r^idiness  to  submit  to  the  authority  and  will  of 
any  gentleman  Mr.  Hastings  should  choose  to  depute.  There 
is  a  curious  proof  of  this  fact,  where  Mr.  Hastings  was 
shirting  about,  and  at  last  appointing  Mr.  Bristow.  The 
Nawab,  who  had  always  conveyed  letters  by  Hyder  Beg's 
directions,  at  last  finds  a  letter  come  from  Mr.  Hastily 
that  looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  recommend  Mr.  Bristow 
to  him.  The  Nawab  was  puzzled ;  but  he  takes  the  short 
way  to  remove  difficulty ;  he  writes  thus: — 

"  The  anie  which  you  have  sent  is  arrived.  As  to  the  commands  of 
Mr.  Hostines,  which  jou  write,  on  the  subject  of  the  distraction  of  the 
country  and  the  want  of  information  from  me,  and  hia  wishes  that,  as 
Mr.  Jonn  Bristow  has  shown  sincere  wishes  and  attachment  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 1  should  write  for  him  to  send  Mr.  John  Bristow — " 
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0  Jirn  ins.  My  Ijorda,  this  is  to  Mi  own  vakil  or  agant  at  Calcutta, 
who  was  the  confideotial  oommunicatdon  between  the  Nawab 
and  Mr.  Hastings : — 

"  it  would  h&ve  been  proper  and  necesaar;  for  jou  privately  to  have 
understood  what  were  Mr.  Hastings'  real  intentions ;  whether  the  choice 
of  sending  Mr.  John  Biistow  was  his  own  desire,  or  whettier  it  was  in 
complisnce  with  Mr.  Macpherson's ;  that  I  might  then  have  written 
conformably  thereto.     Wrinngs  are  now  sent  to  you  for  both  eaaea." 

This  is  the  Nawab  that  had  a  will  of  his  own  that  was  not 
i»  be  thwarted.  He  gets  confounded  and  puzzled : — 
"  Sometimes  you  bid  me  write  t^inat  Mr.  Bristow.  I  li»Te 
done  that,  black  and  white,  as  you  choose.  I  now  write 
one  letter,  that  I  like  Mr.  Bristow.  Very  well ! — another, 
that  I  abhor  him  monstrously." 

"  Having  privately  nndfratood  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hastings,  deliver 
whichever  of  the  writings  he  shaU  order  you ;  for  I  study  Mr.  Hastdngs* 
satishction.  Whoever  is  his  friend  is  mine,  and  whoever  is  his  enemy  is 
mine ;  but  in  both  these  cbbcb  my  wishes  are  the  same — that  having 
consented  to  the  paper  of  questions  which  Mtyor  Davy  carried  with  him, 
and  having  given  me  the  anthoritv  of  the  countrv,  whomever  be  may 
aAerwardi  appoint  I  am  satisfied.  1  now  am  brougnt  to  great  distrus 
'     -  tlero         ■         ■  "  ■      '  ■     ■   ■ 


bf  these  gentlemen,  who  ruin  me  in  case  of  consent. 

with  M^or  Davy  and  Palmer.    Hereafter,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Hastings' 

desire,  it  is  best." 

1  should  tire  your  Lordships'  patience  if  I  were  to  quote 
the  many  eztracbi  that  prove  Uie  monstrous  boldnesB  of  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  Nawab  was  not  a  de- 
pendant and  absolutely  undw;  the  control  of  the  British 
fivernment  That  is  a  point  I  am  at  issue  with  them  upon, 
say  there  is  no  one  thing  in  which  tJie  will  of  Mr.  Hastings 
could  be  signified  to  him,  upon  any  subject,  that  he  dafe 
have  the  hope,  or  thought,  or  first  seeds  of  anything  like  a 
will  or  intention  of  his  own  in,  whatever. 

My  Lords,  I  feel  myself  so  fatigued  it  will  nut  be  in  my 
power  to  finieb  to-day. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OP  RICHARD 
BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  SUMMING  UP  THE 
EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  CHARGE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS  OFOUDE  ;  lOre  Jcne, 
1788. 

My  Lobds,—  Belying  upon  the  attention  with  which  I 
have  been  honourad,  I  feel  it  wholly  unneceasary  to  recapi- 
tulate the  argumeutH  with  which  I  left  off  when  I  last  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordships ;  I  shall  therefore, 
my  Lords,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to  that  part  of 
the  matter  which  the  argument  led  to.     I  was  then  stating  Abjaotmih 
and  proving  to  your  Lordships  the  abject  vassalage  aQd(heN>i^ 
submission  in  which  the  Nawab  of  Oude  stood  with  respect  ^JI''*'**" 
to  the  Britiah  Government,  and  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor  General.     I  do  take 
upon  me  to  say  that  that  matter  wa^  so  clearly  and  so 
distinctly  proved  and  laid  before  your  Lordshipa,  that  I 
might  stand  upon  that  ground  atone,  and  call  upon  the 
Counsel  for  the  defendant,  when  there  was  such  a  maas  of 
proof  that  he  was  in  a  situation  not  to  have  a  will  of  any 
sort  upon  any  subject  whatever — that  I  should  call  upon 
them  to  prove  that,  in  this  great  act  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  this  accusation,  he  had  a  will  of  bis  own,  and 
that  it  was  irom  that  will  that  he  did  act. 
'  Your  Lordships  will  find  that,  although  it  is  pretended 
that  the  application  for  seizing  the  treasures  as  well  as  for 
resuming  the  ja^rs  of  the  Begums  came  &om  the  Nawab, 
yet  those  letters   do   not  appear.      I  therefore  say   it    i^Jn^P"- 
incumbent  upon  them  in  some  manner  to  make  out  that  fo  qoHUra 
the  Nawab  did  act  from  his  own  will,  and  that  the  pro-  undn'oon- 
position  did  in  fact  and  in  truth  come  from  him.    However,  p"!*^ 
my  Lords,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  to 
learn  that,  even  if  they  could  establish  that  the  Nawab 
R  R  2 
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ulinniTSiwas  that  independeDt  prince  and  sovereign  which  they 
endeavour  to  represent  him  to  have  been,  even  if  they  could 
make  out  that  he  had  uniformly  and  ever  since  his  con- 
nexion with  the  British  Government  acted  independent!}'- 
and  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  yet  it  will  appear 
that,  in  this  particular  act  at  least,  he  acted  from  compul^on, 
that  he  did  not  move  one  step  in  it  from  his  own  free  will, 
but  that  there  does  appear  the  moat  perfect,  plain  and 
manifest,  evidence  that  it  was  against  his  inclinations,  and 
that  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  in  truth  forced 
upon  him. 

My  Lords,  before  I  proceed  to  the  letters  which  we  have 
styled  the  narrative  part  of  these  transactions,   I  should 
state  to  your  Lordships  the  persons  who  are  corresponding. 
^^?JJ^  We  conceive  this  conspiracy  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
™m|^^  three  principal  and  three  subordinate  conspirators.     Of  the 
ibroon-       three  principal,  first,  undoubtedly  the  source  and  cause  of 
th«^!mb.  all,  Mr.  Hastings  ;  secondly,   Mr,  Middleton  ;  and  thirdly, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.    The  three  subordinate  pei-sona, — Colonel 
Hannay  ;  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the  Nawab's  reputed  minister, 
but,  in  fact,  the  minister  and  ^ent  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and 
All  Ibrahim  Khan,  another  black  agent  of  his,  resident 
with  him  at  Benares. 
|p5J^  "f     However,  my  Lords,  before  I  refer  to  the  correspondence 
tmpCTtiut  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon  this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to 
coavctm-     iLotice  to  youT  Lordships  a  particular  circumstance  in  his 
testimony  which  I  before  passed  over ;  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  say  that  I  am  compelled  to  notice  this  in  a  more 
serious  way  than  I  have  any  other  pait  of  the  evidence  of 
that  gentleman.     Tour  Lordships  wUl  find  it  stated  in  Sir 
Elijah  Impey's  evidence,  that,  upon   his  return   witJi  the 
affidavits  from  Lucknow,  he  never  had  the  smallest  com- 
munication or   any  conversation   whatever  respecting  the 
matter  contained  in  these  affidavits.     Sir  Elijah  Impey  is 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  it  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Hastings  ^ould  not  have  discoursed  with 
him  upon   that  subject?     He  answers,  "No;  that  he  did 
not  think  it  at  all  extraordinary ;"  and  then  he  odds  that 
he  left  Chunar  within  a  day  or  two,  but  he  thinks  the  next 
day.     This  Sir  Elijah  Impey  swears  to  at  your  Lordships' 
bar,  and  by  this  he  would  have  your  Lordships  understand 
that  the  extraordinary  circumstfuice  of  his  having  no  com- 
munication whatever  upon  the  great  object  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  sent    him  to   Lu(^ow  upon — that  that  was 
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principally  owing  to  liia  having  parted  with  Mr.  Hastings  iMurairsa. 
tiie  day  after  his  return. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  find  it  clear,  from  looking  into  some  ^j^of 
of  these  letters  and  jjapers,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  it  is  b««n  toevi" 
true,   did   leave   Chunar  the   day  after  he   returned,  but  'hTiJlSSd 
Mr,  Hastings  left  Chunar  with  him.     They  returned  toge-  Kfa/Jjifii, 
ther  to  Benares ;  and  we  find  that  they  remained  t<wether  iminT. 
nz  days  afterwards,  after  the  period  when  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
states,  as  a  reason  for  not  having  any  conversation  with 
him,  that  he  had  in  fact  parted  with  him. 

We  find  a  letter  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
dated  the  9th  of  December,  then  upon  the  road  from 
Benares  to  Calcutta.  He  mentions  in  this  letter  that  he 
had  parted  with  Mr.  Hastings  upon  "  Thursday  last"  Now 
I  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  minute  sort  of  inquiry  to 
see  upon  what  day  this  last  Thursday  was.  The  9th  of 
December,  1781,  waa  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  Thursday  before  of 
consequence  was  the  6th  of  December.  Sir  Elijah  Imp^ 
we  find  returned  upon  the  Ist  of  December,  by  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Middleton  of  that  date.  We  find  him  swearing  and 
taking  affidavits  at  Chunar  upon  the  2d  of  Deoember,  and 
here  by  his  own  a«!ount  he  parts  from  Mr.  Hastings  at 
Benares  not  till  the  6th  of  December,  and  remaining  witii 
him  the  whole  time,  having  no  communication,  no  couversa- 
tion,  he  swears,  whatever  with  him  upon  the  subject  of 
liis  mission  to  Lucknow ;  and  then,  at  your  Lordships'  bar, 
he  states  that  he  did  not  think  it  extraordinary,  because 
he  parted  with  Mr.  Hastings  the  day  after  he  arrived.  I 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  this  to  your  Lordships. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  in  Sir  Elijali  Impey's  gP^S** 
evidence   respecting    these  afiidavits   which   is   extremely  bomr^ 
materiaL      Sir  Elijah   Impey   has  stated  that   he  never  ei^^U 
examined  any  part  of  these  affidavits :  he  also  asserts  that,  Sta.**"^ 
upon   his  return  to  Chunar,  he  delivered  them  without 
am^  further  examination  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
What  became  of  them — how  they  were  translated — who 
translated  them — in  what  manner  they  were  examined — 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  swears  he  knows   not      Now    here  is 
a   very   extraordinary  circumstance  in   the  Narrative,  to 
which  if  your  Lord^pa  turn,'  you  will   find  that  these  Tht  ■ffld» 
Persian  affidavits  which  were  taken  at  Lucknow,  without  tnuaUsd 
being  at  all  examined  or  read  to  the  deponents  by  SirrL^?ffl^ 
Elij^  Impey — the  sanction  of  his  testimony  being  in  iact  Jj,™^**^ 
noUiing  but  the  purity  of  his  toa<di  in  receiving  them,  tiiey  ^^v> 
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iftjtmins.  not  having  even  at  that  time  received  a  glance  from  his 
Tcii^to     eye — you   will   find  that   these   affidavits   are  afterwards 
^*'™^     translated  by  Captain  William  Davy.      But  here  is  the 
exlxaordiitary  drcumstajice,  that  we  find  : — 

"  Ckptun  DftVT,  privkte  Fend&a  toMuIator  to  the  Honountble  Wumi 
HairtdngB,  nukketh  oath  and  Buth,  that  he  undentands  the  Peniaa 
language,  sad  that  the  paper  hereunto  annexed  Is  a  trae  and  fythAil 
tHuial^  of  the  Persian  version  of  the  orif^inal  HindiM  deposition,  both 
hermmto  annexed,  to  tiie  bast  of  this  deponent's  skill  and  belief. — 
William  Daw." 

Now  here  the  translations  are  annexed  to  the  Feraifui 
papers  :  they  are  shown  to  the  person  hy  whom  the  oath 
IS  taken,  and  he  swears  he  translated  them  truly  and  jnstly. 
When  was  this  oath  taken  ?  We  find  it  was  taken  upon 
the  12th  of  December,  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey;  and,  to 
prove  that  can  be  no  noistake  of  the  date,  it  is  repeated 
five  several  times  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Narrative ; 
William  Davy  swearing  to  the  truth  of  these  affidavits,  on 
that  12tii  of  December,  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

Now,  I  want  to  know,  where  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon 
this  12th  of  December  t  Will  it  be  said  he  remained  with 
Mr.  Hastings  at  Benares  ?  We  have  proved  the  contrary. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  hie  own  testimony — not  true  ba 
he  states  it — that  he  left  Chimar  the  next  day,  but  true 
that  six  days  after  he  did  in  fact  leave  Mr.  Hastings  at 
Benares ;  for  we  have  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  December, 
dated  Buxar,  to  Hr.  Middleton,  at  which  place  he  might 
have  arrived,  leaving  Benares  upon  the  6th.  We  find  him 
swearing  aa  officer  at  Boxar  upon  the  9th,  consequently 
he  must  have  been  upon  his  road  to  Calcutta  on  the  12th  of 
December, 

Now,  the  extraordinary  drcumsbince  is  this — that  it 
does  plainly  and  manifestly  appear,  so  tar  from  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  never  hearing  or  knowing  anything  of  these  affi- 
davite  till  afterwards,  it  clearly  appears  that  Captain  Davy 
must  have  accompanied  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  must  have 
been  the  partner  of  his  journey ;  that  these  papers  were 
translated  while  they  were  together  ;  that  he  received  his 
attestation  of  the  tmth  of  that  translation  while  he  was 
with  him,  upon  that  12th  of  December. 

This  was  a  circumstance  I  confess  that  did  not  strike  me 
before  in  looking  at  these  affidavits  ;  but  I  do  think  these 
are  two  moot  material  facts  respecting  the  evidence  and 
req>eotiBg  the  testimony  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  and  I  can- 
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not  diamifls  my  obaerrationB  upon  that  subject  without  iWDmm. 
repeating  the  words  ctf  a  Manager  at  your  Lordshipa'  bar, 
in  the  last  proaecution  in  this  House  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  who  says,  "  Where  is  truth  to  be  fomid  if 
not  in  the  judgment  seat,  or  what  testimony  oan  be  credited 
if  not  the  affirmation  of  a  judg«  !"*     I  do  contend,  upon  infennn  of 
those  two   facts,   that   they  are  most   suspicious   circum-  H^)^ 
stances ;  that  they  do  wholly  disprove,  in  the  first  place,  ^S^*" 
what  Sir  EUjah  Impey  so  positively  affirmed  as  a  reason  to  era^. 
account  for  that  extraordinary  omission  of  communication 
with  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  the  business  he  went  on  to 
Lucknow;  that  they  disprove  hie  assertions  on  that  ao- 
oount ;  and  that  they  do  warrant  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not 
an  absolute  proo^  Uiat  Ms  other  assertion,  that  he  never 
■aw,   WHS  never    oonoemed   in,  the  -translations,  that  be 
knew  not  how  they  were  translated — that   even   that   is 
literally  untrue. 

My  Lords,  before  I  (juit  iha  subjects  of  the  affidavits,  I 
must  also  observe  upon  another  circumstance  in  them,  Hopptm- 
whioh  does  not  relate  to  any  affidavit  that  appears,  but  to  t^soott^ 
testimony  which  is  suppressed.  I  muBt  remind  your  Lord-  *«"Hmon». 
ships,  if  I  hod  anything  to  combat  in  these  affidavit,  if 
titere  was  anythiog  that  oould  have  left  a  moment's  impres- 
sion upon  any  person's  mind  thai  read  them  or  made  the 
slightest  comment  upon  them,  I  should  wish  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  at  Tanda  at  the  time  this  attadc 
is  supposed  to  be  made  upon  Captain  Gordon — that  it  is 
in  evidence  before  your  Lordshipi,  by  Mr.  Middleton's  con- 
fession, that  Mr.  Boott  never  made  the  slightest  oomplaint  of 
any  itgnry  supposed  to  be  received  from  this  rebellions 
Shumshire  Khan.  He  carried  on  his  manufactory  under 
the  walls  and  xmdet  the  guns  of  Shumshire  Khan,  and  no 
application  was  ever  made  to  him  for  his  testimony,  which 
must  have  been  complete,  perfect  and  decisive,  upon  that 
occasion. 

The  other  remark  I  wish  to  make  relates  to  a  still  more  Bamr^^ 
eztraordinaiy  circumstance — I  mean  the  suppressiou  of  the  motHor 
testimony  of  Hoolas  Boi,t  of  whom  your  Lordships  have  ^"^  *^' 
heard  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  business. 

*  The  qnotatioii  1b  flum  ilie  (i))«iihig  Speech  of  Sir  O.  Oxeudcn  Id  the  Im- 
peMhtnent  of  the  Burl  <^MKcl«tfteld,iB  173B.  See  HoweU'i  State  I'lialt, 
Vol  xtL,  CoL  bos. 

I  See  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  stateDients  reepecUng  the  BAdafit  of  Hooltu  Vai, 
tt  the  "lUmdM  oTtte  EridMM,"  pp.  tSO,  HS. 
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ioju>i»g§.  The  Counsel,  in  part  of  theif  examination,  seem  to  doabt 
blie  &ct  of  Hoolas  Koi  having  been  examined.  Youi'  Lord- 
ahipB  viU  recollect  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  Hoolas  Eoi  was  sent  down  to  Benares  in 
order  to  be  examined.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Captain  Davy 
to  Nathaniel  Middleton,  Esquire,  saying : — 

"  Sir, — I  &ra  directed  by  the  Governor  General  to  inform  yon  that 
the  beuer,  HooIm  Roi,  who  attended  here  by  your  orders,  hu  been 
ezamined  u  to  the  points  on  which  he  could  give  infonnation,  sod  hu 
now  lecaved  penoission  to  return." 

Then  here  is  direct  proof  that  Hoolas  Boi  did  arrive  at 
Benares  ;  that  he  was  examined  upon  the  points  to  which 
he  could  give  information :  and  now  I  demand  iram  the 
Coansel  miy  is  that  testimony  suppressed  t  Where  is  the 
affidavit  of  Hoolas  Roi ;  which  must  have  been  the  moat 
decisive,  the  most  conclusive,  evidence  upon  the  whole  of 
this  businetis !  He  was  a  person  entrusted  by  the  British 
government :  he  resided  at  Fyzabad  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  troubles :  he  had  the  best  opportunity  to 
inform  himself :  he  has  the  beat  claim  to  credit :  he  has 
been  examined, — and  yet  that  examination,  while  they  are 
filling  this  volume  with  all  the  rumours  t^ey  could  give 
shape  to — that  examination  is  suppressed.  Will  it  be  mid 
Hoolas  Boi  was  a  person  well  disposed  to  the  B^pims  and 
to  their  ministers  ?  We  have  proved  to  your  Lordships  he 
was  hostile  to  both :  we  have  proved  his  ill-us^e  of  the 
servants  of  the  ministers  of  the  Begums.  Will  it  be  said 
he  was  not  upon  the  spot  at  the  time }  We  liave  proved 
be  was,  and  that  he  was  attentive  to  lus  duty ;  because  we 
show,  in  Mr.  Middleton's  affidavit,  that  Hoolas  Roi  gave 
him  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  vakil  from  Oheyt  Sing, 
although  he  could  not  learn  what  his  commission  was :  that 
shows  be  was  upon  the  spot  and  attentive  to  give  intelli- 
gence of  everytliing  that  occurred.  Will  it  be  said  he  was 
not  in  his  confidence  7  We  have  placed  a  letter  upon  the 
evidence  in  which  Mr.  Middleton  speaks  of  him  as  a  person 
in  whom  he  places  implicit  confidence,  and  desires  the  officer 
commanding  at  Fyzabad  to  consider  Mm  even  as  himself 

Therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances,  when  your 
Lordships  see  a  person  who  had  the  best  means  of  iufor 
mation,  who  would  have  known  all  the  fiuits  that  ven> 
taken  up  in  the  other  affidavits  by  hearsay,  who  would 
have  known  them  of  hia  own  knowledge,  who  would  have 
seen    those  najibs  if  any   such   were   raised  at  fyzabad, 
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who  would  have  aeea  the  obatructioD,  if  any  such  was  Winnirss. 
given  to  Colonel  Hannay,  who  would  have  heard  any 
complaints  of  Captain  Gordon,  who  would  have  heard  any 
account  that  could  be  given  of  the  iU-couduct  of  Shum- 
shire  Khan  at  Tanda,  and  who  could  have  no  motive  to 
withhold  it — you  aee  tbia  man  is  examined,  and  that 
material  evidence  is  suppressed. 

My  Lords,  having  omitted  at  the  time  I  spoke  formerly 
relative  to  the  affidavits  these  two  cireumstancea,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  correspondence,  JJj^'ft^ 
in  which  your  Lordships  will  I  am  convinced  see  that,  if  comnuD- 
nothing  bad  been  hitherto  proved,  the  manner  in  which  ^^  k,, 
tha  plot  is  communicated  and  carried  on  would  of  itself^ldhSf 
bo  decisive  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  persons  employed  «sontt 
in  it 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  that,  I  would  wish  your  Cootndio 
liordships  to  advert  to  the  contradictory  accounts  which  f^tTby 
Mr.  Hastings  gives  of  his  own  degree  of  knowledge  respect-  Jlj,^^ 
ing  the  supposed  rebellion  and  conspiracy,  upon  the  day  he  H*?"'  ** 
signed  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  the  19th  of  September,    liere  ledeeoruM 
is  no  one  point  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  appears  to  have  ^ 
been  so  completely  puzzled  as  with  respect  to  tie  degree 
of  information  and  knowledge  he  thought  proper  to  have 
upon  this  19th  of  September,  1781.     Sometimes  he  wishes 
he  had  the  whole  account   of  all   the  ill-conduct  of  the 
Begums  that  he  obtained  afterwards ;  sometimes  he  even 
tries  to  insinuate  that  he  had  the  very  testimonies  and 
affidavits  which  were  taken  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  Novem- 
ber.    In  one  place  he  actually  does  assert,  in  his  Niurative, 
that  he  had  knowledge  upon  the  15th  of  September  of  the 
attack  and    escape  of  Colonel  Hannay,  which    happened 
upon  the  8th  of  October  afterwards.     At  other  times,  how- 
ever, he  varies  from  this ;  he  finds  that,  if  he  knows  of  all 
this  ill-conduct  and  acts  of  actual  treason,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  his  having  stipulated  for  an  equivalent  to  the 
Begums,  and  for  not  having  sent  any  information  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta. 

The  same  indecisioD  with  respect  to  his  own  determina-  hii  inde- 
tion   appears  with   r^ard   to  his   having  withdrawn   Uie  f^^SiTt? 
guarantee — whether  he   should   consider  it  at  the   time  {Sj**""  "^ 
as  binding   or   otherwise.      He  says  in  one  place  that  the 
treaty,  as  it  is  called,  was  no  obstacle,  for  its  obligation  had 
already  ceased  with  the  breach  of  that  which  appertained 
pn  the  part  of  the  Begum.     Here  we  learn  that,  upon  the 
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lUirsEiTBS.  19th  of  September,  the  guarantee  was  totally  out  of  the 
question  ;  that  the  obligation  of  it  hod  idready  oeased,  on 
account  of  the  treason  and  ill  conduct  of  the  Begums.  In 
another  plaoe  he  says, — 

"The  two  (listinct  acta  of  resumiDg  the  jsghires  Mid  Minog  the 
treuurea  kk  confounded,  and  improperly  made  to  originate  from  one  and 
the  ume  cftuse,  viz.,  the  detection  of  the  Beguma  in  the  inaiunctioa  it 
Beniu«a.  At  the  time  that  the  rMumptdon  of  the  Jaghiies  wu  resolved 
on,  the  conduot  of  the  Begums,  though  strongly  suipectod,  was  not 
aufflciently  aaoertained  to  justiiy  the  i^priving  them  of  iaghires  held 
under  the  pledge  of  the  Company,  without  an  equivalent,  and  accordinglj 
a  hll  compensation  was  stipulated." 

Here  ve  find  that  the  agreement  vaa  considered  by  him 
as  in  full  force,  and  he  had  nothing  but  a  euspioion,  which 
did  not  justify  any  injury  tu  the  Begums ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  compelled  to  stipulate  for  A  full  equiyelent. 
A  little  afterwards,  in  his  second  Defence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  says  : — "At  thia  time  " — speaking  of  this 
same  Idth  of  September,  1781, — "  in  a  word,  I  retnuded  the 
Nabob's  engagement  with  the  Begum  and  the  Company's 
guarantee,  if  I  regarded  them  at  aS,  aa  become  two  inaigni- 
Hcant  shreds  of  waste  paper."  Here  the  guarantee  is  gone 
completely  ;  he  not  only  doubta  whether  he  regarded  it  at 
all,  but,  if  he  did  regard  it  at  all,  he  only  oonsidered  it  as 
an  insignificant  shred  of  waste  paper  I  In  another  place  he 
Hsaerte  that  no  injury  whatever  was  intended  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  expresaly  provided  for,  not  at  tue  discretion 
of  the  Nawab,  but  from  the  Company's  treasury  under  Ute 
charge  of  the  Resident.  Having  crossed  backwards  and 
forwards  with  these  doubts  in  lus  two  Defences  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  comes  before  your  Lordships 
he  asserts  positively  in  his  Defence,  now  on  the  table, — 

"And  the  uid  Warren  Hsstangs  vrvn  that,  at  the  time  of  ezeettttag 
the  raid  treaty,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe  and  did  beliere  that 
the  Begums  faaid  been  guilty  of  BUoh  acta  of  pubUc  misconduct  as  raMonably 
and  justly  warranted  the  making  of  that  treaty,  ao  far  as  the  same 
respected  the  said  Begums." 

Here  he   states   the  whole  of  his   knowledge  to   have 

existed  in  his  mind  upon   the  Idth  of  September,  and  that 

he  did  know  enough  of  their  ill  conduot  at  that  time  to 

justify  his  withdrawing  wholly  the  Company's  guarantee. 

Hte|^tn-       The   same  irresolution   and    confusion    appears    in   his 

Hcounting  attempts   to   account   for   the  proposition    of  seizing   the 

2^(,r     treasures— to  which  w«  are  coming — 1  mean,  whether  in 
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&ct  it  was  a  proposition  originating  with  the  Nawab,  or  lojcaiiTss. 
whether  it  waa  a  proposition  of  his  own.     Bpeaking  of  the  the^*. 
Begums,  and  of  his  having  signed  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of""** 
September  at  Chunar,  he  says:— 

"  But  when  I  had  proceeded  so  fv,  there  I  stopped.  The  rigour  of 
the  act  had  derived  no  part  of  its  construction  from  resentment,  at  least 
not  from  mine.  Enough  had  been  done  for  the  restontion  of  the 
Nawab 's  authoritj,  and  for  the  security  of  the  peace  of  his  country ; 
enough  had  been  done  for  an  exhibition  of  example ;  and,  if  1  could  have 
Kgarded  perso Dal  punishment  as  an  object,  enough  of  that  end  had  also 
been  accomplished  in  the  anguish  which  might  nave  been  inferred  from 
the  disappointment  of  female  veogeaace  and  maUgnity." 

Here  he  avowH  that,  in  aigning  that  treaty,  he  thought 
he  had  done  enough  even  to  punish,  in  the  anguish  of  female 
disappointment — to  pvmish  an  act  which  before  he  states  be 
was  Ignorant  of,  which  he  never  meant  to  punish,  and 
declares  that  not  the  smallest  injury  ever  was  intended  to 
tbem.  Speaking  of  the  proposition  of  seizing  the  treasures, 
he  says : — 

"When  the  resuraption-of  the  treasurer*  was  suggeited,  not  as  a  new 
and  accessary  measure,  but  as  an  exchange  for  that  which  had  been 
alrrady  detenninet^  I  acquiesced  in  it  in  the  first  sense  and  encouraged 
the  prosecution  of  it,  but  would  not  aUo^v  of  it  asan  exchange." 

Here  he  states  the  proposition  to  have  come  from  the 
Nawab  for  seizing  the  treasures,  and  in  a  most  extraordinary 
phrase  ;  he  says : — To  be,  sure  it  was  propoaed  to  me  b»  an 
alternative,  but  I  accepted  it  only  in  the  first  sense."  That 
is,  the  Nawab  said,  "  You  wi^  to  force  me  to  resume  the 
jagira  ;  I  wish  to  be  spared  that  act.  I  propose  in  lieu 
of  it  you  shall  seize  the  treasures."  "  I  accept  your  propo- 
sition," says  Mr,  Hastings,  in  the  first  sense.  "  I  seize  the 
treasures  in  lieu  of  the  jagirs.  I  couple  that  with  your 
fonner  promise,  and  determine  you  shall  seize  both."  This 
he  calls,  when  the  alternative  is  proposed,  accepting  in 
the  first  sense. 

Here  the  proposition  however  comes  plainly  &om  the 
Nawab.  He  afterwards  recollects  himtelf  a  little,  and 
eays  : — 

"  Upon  a  repenml  of  that  part  of  mj  Defence  to  this  charge  which 
relates  to  the  Begum's  jagbire  and  the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  com- 
paring it  with  papers  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  1  had  not 
then  read,  1  find  an  inaccuracy,  which  I  now  wish  to  correct ;  I  have 
observed  that  I  waa  indebted  to  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  principal  part  of 
mv  reply  to  the  fourth  charge,  and  therefore  what  was  written  in  it  wai 
upon  the  credit  of  his  recoUecfion,  not  my  own." 


,,vGoo»^le 
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loJp^iTBB.  Here  &  fit  of  candour  seems  to  seize  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
HiButmi^  he  wishes  to  set  right  wliat  he  calls  an  Loaccaracy  in  his 
nnnru.  f^j^^j.  Defgncfi — tliat  ia,  an  inaccuracy  five  sever^  times 
repeated— namely,  that  the  proposition  of  seizing  the  trea- 
sures did  actually  come  from  the  Nawab,  and  that  he  did 
nothing  more  than  give  an  assent,  and  in  some  sense  a 
reluctant  aaeent  We  have  extracted  it  from  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  that  in  the  interval  he  bore  Mr.  Hastings'  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Middleton  upon  this  subject  I  wish  your  Lordships 
to  bear  this  accurately  in  your  memory :  — 

"  The  &ct  uadoubtedly  is,  that,  not  onl^  in  consenting  to  the  aeizure 
ofthetMoauKS  on  the  Nabob's  ^st  requisition  to  me,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1/81,"— 

here  he  states  it  in  the  banning  even  of  this  sentence, 
afi  if  it  was  originally  a  reqoiaition  still  from  the  Mawab, — 

"  but  in  strenuously  encouraging  &nd  Eupporting  the  nicasuK,  so  fax 
as  to  desire  Sir  Elijah  Impej-,  on  leavino;  Cbunar  in  November,  1/81,  to 
mention  the  subject  as  from  me  to  Mr.  Middleton,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  desiring  him  to  converse  upon  it  with  the  Nabob,  and  even  to 
encourage  the  Nabob  to  make  the  proposition  to  me — " 

Hei-e  we  are  getting  a  little  right  agaia  ;  here  he  avows 
that  the  measure  did  not  come  from  the  Nawab,  but  he 
sent  Sir  Mijah  Impey  to  Mr.  Middleton,  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  Middleton  that  if  he  would  suggest  to  the  Nawab  to 
suggest  to  him  i^e  seizing  of  the  treasures  be  would  assent 
to  it    In  the  next  sentence  he  says : — 

"  though  the  proposition  was  made  to  me  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1781,  and  I  instsintiy  assented  to  it  upon  the  grounds  above  stated — " 

Here  again  he  puts  the  proposition  upon  the  Nswab.  In 
the  same  page  he  seems  determined  to  support  this  second 
contradiction,  and  he  asserts  directly  "  the  proposition  for 
seizing  of  the  treasures  unquestionably  came  from  the 
Nabob."  In  this  same  Defence,  and  in  the  same  page, 
however,  recollecting  himself  a  little  afterwards,  he  says  : — 

"  Unless  the  proposition  had  come  from  the  Nabob  the  measure  could 
not  have  been  earned  into  effect,  and  1  don't  wish  to  screen  myself  from 
responsibility  bf  disavowing  any  part  that  I  took  in  the  business,  I 
meant  by  my  message  to  Mr.  Iifiddleton  that  the  Nabob  should  be 
informed  that  the  proposition  coming  from  him  would  receive  my  con- 


Here  aguu  we  come  at  the  real  bet,  back  again,  i-unning 
round  the  cirde— that  he  did  mtikb  the  proposition  in 
feet  to  the  Kawab,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  it  to  be 
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retamed    bade  to  him,  and  then  it  should    receive  hisiwmiTsa. 
concurrence.     Through  tiie  whole  of  this  your  Lordahipa 
aee  the  miserable  elect  of  crail  bewildered  and  of  fraud 
entangled  in  her  own  snares. 

But  he  has  alao  added  here  a  new  circumstance,  wliieh  j^J*^ 
has  b^o  omitted  in  all  his  former  Defences,  and  which  does  tin  Begnmi 
suggest  to  the  mind  even  a  new  motive  for  his  conduct  ^i^  tn"' 
with  respect  to  these  unfortunate  Pnncesses.  He  says  this  S^^^t 
in  the  second  Defence  to  the  House  of  Commons  : —  iSu^ 

"  It  hu  occumd  to  me,  u  a  question  which  might  naturally  uue  out 
of  the  subject,  why  the  Befunia  should  have  entertained  so  vehement  a 
hatred  as  that  by  which  I  liBve  described  them  to  have  been  actuated 
•gunstthe  English  Government  aad  nation?  The  anawer  is  obvious 
to  those  who  know  the  history  of  our  connection  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  The  Begums  regarded  us  as  the  oppressors  of  their  house  and 
the  usurpers  of  its  inheritance  :  nor  was  their  resentment  confined  to 
the  English ;  the  Nabob  himself  had  his  share  in  it,  for  tbe  sacrifice 
which  he  h^  made  of  the  province  of  Benares,  against  the  united 
nppositioD  of  his  family.  And  tbe  Nabob  Salas  Jung,  the  brother  of 
Bow  Begum,  avowed  to  me  himself  that  he  had  from  that  time  with- 
held himself  from  all  concern  in  the  Nabob's  councils,  and  assigned 
that  as  Ae  reason  for  it  now."  Mr.  Hastings  adds—"  I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  in  truth  add  that  a  part  of  the  resentment  of  the  Begums  was, 
as  I  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  directed  to  myself  personally.  The  ' 
inddents  which  ™ve  rise  to  it  are  too  light  to  be  mixed  with  the  pro- 
fessed subject  and  occasion  uf  this  detail,  and  as  they  want  the  authen- 
ticity of  recorded  evtdenoe  I  could  lay  no  claim  to  credit  in  my  relating 
of  them." 

This  is  a  sudden  modesty  too  in  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
through  the  whole  of  his  Defence  states  his  own  dngle 
assertion  as  adequate  to  perfect  proof. 

"  At  some  period  I  mav  be  induced  to  offer  them  to  the  world — my 
ultimate  and  unerring  juogei  both  of  that  and  of  every  other  trait  in  my 
political  character." 

Here  he  furnishes  us  with  a  new  suggestion — with  a  new 
idea  of  the  cause  of  his  enmity  and  oppression  of  tliese 
women.  We  had  before  every  motiye  of  pride — of  avarice 
— of  habitual  rapacity.  The  only  ingredient  tliat  was 
wanting,  as  it  were,  to  make  this  action  completely  black 
was  the  supposition  of  some  personal  malice  and  pique 
between  them  ;  and  that  suggestion  and  the  ground  he  has 
here  ftimished. 

My  Lords,  we  come  now  to  those  letters  which  engaged  CorrMpm- 
a  considerable  degree  of  your  Lordships'  attention  at  the  twsen 
time  tliat  they  were  first  read  ;  because  we  blended  with  Sl^i?'***' 
them  a  confflderable  degree  of  examination  of  some  of  the  >Oiidd)** 

Lj.i.eotyGoOJ^Ie 
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iwtmiiM.  writers  of  them.  This  oorrespoadence,  your  Lordslupa 
toiiJDid  vill  reoolleoi,  begins  upon  the  1st  day  of  December,  aft«r 
8^^i]«h     gjj.  giijah  Impey  had  returned  with  the  depuaitions  and 

affidavits  &om  Lueknow. 
Tiwiriu^  X  should  wish  to  apprise  your  Lordships  here  that, 
Moh  other,  although  a  part  of  this  cotrespoudence  consiatB  of  private 
and  confidential  letters  between  Mr.  Middleton,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  and  Mr.  Hastings — letters  which  were  never  meant 
to  meet  the  public  view — yet  your  Lordshipti  are  not  to 
expect  in  that  correspondence  a  fair,  perfect  and  unreserved, 
comDiunication,  even  among  these  parties ;  that  there  is 
through  the  whole  that  sort  of  knaviah  half  confidence 
which  ever  must  be  fotmd  among  those  who  are  concerned 
in  such  transactions.  Your  Lordships  are  not  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  diatrust  of  Mr.  Middleton,  or 
that  Mr.  Middleton,  though  he  was  obeying  implicitly  the 
orders  he  receives,  and  appears,  as  he  certainly  was,  com- 
pletely devoted  to  Mr.  Hastings,  yet  at  the  same  time  had 
any  real  serious  confidence  in  him,  or  that  he  was  without 
a  jealous  apprehension  that  he  might  betray  him  in  some 
respect  or  other.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  all  Sir 
Elijah  Impey's  letters. 
^HMt-  As  a  convincing  proof  of  this  sort  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
Uon  0?°"^  picion  atnongat  them,  I  need  only  remind  your  Lordships 
u^ot  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Hastings'  accusation  against 
«^trHng»  ^f  Middleton,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  received 
money  as  a  bribe  while  at  Chunar,  negotiating  that  treaty 
with  liim.  A  considerable  time  after  Mr.  Middleton  s 
return  te  Lueknow,  Mr.  Ha-stiugs  appears  to  have  heard 
of  some  rumour  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
been  taken  on  account  of  the  concessions  made  to  the 
Nawab  in  the  treaty  of  Chunar.  As-  it  was  found  that 
large  concessions  were  made  te  the  Nawab,  and  as  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  some  degree  of  &ith  was  intended 
to  be  kept  with  him,  knowing  that  those  concessions  had 
formerly  been  refused  the  Nawab,  and  refiised  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings a  short  period  before  with  every  circumstance  of 
reproach  and  insult, — finding  they  were  now  unacconntebly 
granted  him,  they  naturally  conceived  that  that  which  had 
been  denied  to  justice  and  truth  had  been  granted  now  at 
some  corrupt  prioe.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  there 
were  rumours  abroad  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
had  been  taken  in  the  course  of  this  negotiation.  Mr.  Hast- 
ing hears  of  this.    His  purity  is  shocked,  and  he  is  alarmed 
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for  his  character.  He  ioBtantly  turns  tow&rds  Middleton  iMttnim. 
and  JolmsoD ;  writes  them  a  letter  of  plain  innQuation  ; 
directs  another  letter  to  be  imtten  hj  his  confidential 
secretary ;  tells  them  they  are  two  corrupt  fellows,  and 
wishes  they  would  clear  their  charactetB.  Hr.  Middleton, 
aatonished  at  the  charge  and  innocent,  for  anything  that 
appears,  of  it — he  and  Johnson  jointly  say : — 

"  We  lolemiilj  declare  before  God  [and  upon  our  honours,  that  we 
never  have  either  of  us  in  fiwt  or  idea]  — 

Mr.  Middleton  hod  not  only  not  in  fact  received  money, 
but  not  in  idea — 

"  receired  or  been  tendered  " — not  even  tendered  in  idea — "  a  mm  at 
money  or  a  promise,  dirertly  or  indirectly  [any  benefits  whatever,  by 
an;^  peraon  hving,  in  conaidetatioD  of  any  one  or  the  whole  of  the 
article!  ipecifled  or  contained  In  the  agreement  concluded  between  you 
and  the  Nabob  Vitier  of  the]  ll>th  of  September  last." 

This  solemn  asseveration,  signed  jointly  by  Middleton 
and  Johnson,  comes  to  the  Governor  General  He  is  un- 
doubtedly struck  by  the  solemnity,  by  the  accuracy  and 
minuteness,  of  the  denial  of  the  charge,  and  perhaps  a 
little  influenced  by  the  consciousness  of  having  the  money 
in  his  own  pocket.  He  is  satisfied,  and  acquits  Middleton 
and  Johnson.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  your  Lord- 
ships— that  you  will  perceive,  many  instances,  through  the 
whole  of  this,  in  which  there  is  no  implicit  confidence,  but 
that  knavish  distrust  which  must  exist  among  persons 
concerned  in  such  a  business — that  that  pervades  uirough 
the  whole  ;  and  therefore  your  Lordships  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if,  even  in  the  most  private  and  confidential  letters, 
there  appears  some  degree  of  contradiction. 

Upon  Sir  Elijah  Impey  leaving  Lucknow,  and  having 
delivered  the  message,  or  the  pleasure  or  order,  whatever 
you  call  it,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  we  now  enter  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  and  come  to  the  proceedings  which  were  bad  in 
consequence  of  that  order  or  pleasure  of  Mr.  Hastings.     A  J^^^ 
great  many  questions  were  a^ed  as  to  an  apparent  differ-  tionordata 
ence  and  contradiction  between  two  letters  of  Mr.  Middle-  fette^  of 
ton  upon  this  subject,  immediately  afber  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  JJj*"*^*" 
leaving  Lucknow,  dated  the  2d  and  the  6th  of  December  ; 
and  a  noble  and  very  distinguished  peer — though  it  is,  I 
believe,  irregular  to  state  otherwise  than  that  many  ques- 
tions came  £rom  the  Court — but,  however,  there  were  many 
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iMtjTOiTss.  questioii8  pressed  by  a  noble  lord  to  Mr.  Middleton  upon 

diifl  apparent  contradiction* 

BipUu-  Now  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  this  matter  per- 

"™'         fectly  dear  to  your  Lordships.    Tou  will  observe  that  there 

were  two  great  subjects  to  be  managed  under  the  instmc- 

tions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  both  direct  violations  of  the  treaty 

J^rab-     of  Chunar  ;   that   is,   one  the    compelling  the  Nawab  to 

inatniotion  resume  the  whole  of  the  jagirs — a  direct  infringement  of 

diet^,  TiL,  the  treaty ;  and  the  other,  the  seizing  of  the  treasures — no 

theNmb  P*"^  "^^ ^"^  treaty.     Our  attention  has  been  used  to  be  fixed 

to/wn     ""^  nmch  upon  the  feet  of  seizing  the  treasures,  as  the  more 

mi  to  Hiie  violent  act  and  the  more  diegracefid  act,  and  that  act  which 

aura*.         by  bringing  the  son  directly  to  the  oppression  of  his  mother 

shocks  human  nature  most,  that  we  oyerlook  in  a  measure 

the  importance  of  the  act  of  resuming  the  jagirs. 

The  Begum  possessed  property  of  two  sorts — lands  and 
treasures ;  and  the  taking  from  her  her  jagira,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  have  been  an  act  of  the  most  atrocious  violence 
and  most  unjustifiable  fraud.  In  considering  these  two 
acts,  it  appears  plainly  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  no  great 
^^^;,i  objwtion  to  the  one,  namely,  the  seizing  the  treasures ;  but 
rammto  that  he  did  go  with  considerable  reluctance  to  work  upon 
>erinf  the  other,  namely,  the  resuming  the  jagirs.  Resuming  the 
jagirs  he  describes  as  not  only  an  odious  service,  but  a  ser- 
vice of  some  degree  of  danger.  He  states  that,  when  he  is 
put  upon  this,  he  must  have  tioops  to  enable  him  to  oppose, 
not  only  the  jagirdars,  but  the  Nawab's  own  amils,  the 
Nawab  being  repugnant  to  it  to  the  last.  He  says,  I  shall 
have  the  whole  country  upon  me  at  once,  and  he  desires 
leave  to  remove  Mra  Middleton  and  his  own  &mily  oat  of 
the  way,  because  he  fersees  he  may  incur  some  personal 
risk  and  danger.  Therefore  it  is  not  extraordinary  that, 
when  Sir  Elijah  Impey  makes  communication  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, that,  in  addition  to  the  plan  which  was  before  settled 
of  resuming  the  jagirs,  he  should  also  seize  the  treasures — 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Middleton  himself  should 
wish  to  put  the  proposition  which  he  was  to  get  and  ]ao- 
cure  from  the  Nawab — that  he  himself  should  wish  to  put 
it  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative  ;  by  which  means  he  should 
get  rid  of  the  hazardous  half  of  his  duty  and  only  have  the 
initnia-      safe  part  to  execute.      For  your  Lordships  will  recollect 
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— which  ia  an   extraordinary  circumatance  —  that  in  the  iwnwwat 
whole  of  this  evidence  it  nowhere  appears  what  authority  Mr.  Hait- 
Mr,  Hastings  gave  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  resume  the  whole  l^S^"" 
of  the  ja^rs.      Mr.   Hastings  himself  avows  that  he  did 
direct  the  whole  to  be  resumed.    He  avows  more  ;  he  avows 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  mgned  the  treaty  with  the  Nawab, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Nawab  should 
be  permitted  to  resume  such  only  as  he  thinks  proper — 
that  at  that  time  he,  Mr.  Hastings,  determined  to  defeat 
that  design,  and  that  he  resolved  he  should  resume  the 
wholft     This  he  avows,  but  it  does  not  appear  when  he 
avowed  it  to  Mr.  Middleton ;  nor  do  any  instructions  to 
Mr.  Middleton  appear,  except  in  one  shape,  which  shows 
how  the  whole  of  this  has  b^n  done. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton  afterwards  he  says : — 

"  I  am  certain  of  your  attachment  to  myself,  and  I  know  that  your 
capad^  U  equal  to  any  service ;  but  I  must  exprass  my  doubts  of  your 
finnuew  and  activity,  and,  above  all,  of  your  recoUectdon  of  my  in- 
struetioos." 

Now  this  could  not  refer  to  the  written  instructions 
which  he  often  quotes  in  his  letters,  and  which  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton quotes  too,  and  says  he  has  always  under  his  eye 
and  is  extracting  passages  &om  continually  to  Mr.  Hastings; 
this  must  relate  to  certain  verbal  instructions  which  he 
had  given  him  when  they  were  together  at  Chunar.  A  port 
of  those  instructions  must  have  been  to  return  with  the 
Nawab,  and,  instead  of  keeping  £uth  with  him  in  that 
article,  that  he  should  be  indulged  in  his  own  will  or  his 
own  caprice ;  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  make  the 
resumpijon  general,  which  might  throw  his  country  into 
confusion  and  bring  on  a  civil  wai' 

When  Sir  Elijah  Impey  comes  with  the  new  propositions  AitermtiTB 
of  seizing  the  treasure  also,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Eiij^  Impey  um  tn? 
did  not  bear  the  message  bom  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  shape  Jl^JrfthB 
of  sa  alternative  ;  because  Mr.  Hastings  himself  repeatedly  >«^p«<»n 
avows  that  the   alternative    had    never   entered  into  hisWin. 
mind,  and  that,  when  it  did  come  in  the  shape  of  an  alter- 
native, he  accepted  it  only  in  what  he  calls  the  first  sense  : 
but,  when  Sir  Elijah  Impey  suj^ested  to  Mr.  Middleton 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hastings  if  he  could  pro- 
cure the  proposition  for  seizing  the  treasures  to  come  &om 
the  Nawab,  then  I  say  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Middleton 
should  have  wished  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  come 
fix>m  the  Nawab  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative,  to  get  rid 
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iMinni7M.of  the  idea  of  resuming  the  jagira.     Accordingly,  upon  the 
lettnor      2d  of  December — T  Bhall  have  little  occaeion  to  trouble  your 
SS'rfH^  Lordships  with  many  remarks  on  some  of  these  letters,  for 
m:^  to     the  story  tells  itself  ho  plainly  that  it  is  imposuble  to  mis- 
impey.        apprehend  it^  with  a  slight  degree  of  attention  to  the  lettera 
themselves — upon  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  having  left  Lucknov, 
Mr.  Middleton  writes  a  private  letter  upon  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, in  this  manner ; — 

"  My  desr  Sir, — I  hftd  yesterdav  the  honour  of  infbnning  you  of  the 
mewBfce  I  sent  to  the  Nabob  through  the  minister  respecting  the 
jighiiM,"— 

Your  Lordahips  will  observe  that  this  is  by  message  ;  that 
he  does  not  pretend  to  have  conversed  with  the  Kawab 
upon  the  subject — 

"  to  which  hia  Eicdlency  this  momiof;  returned  me  >  reply,  pnrportinR 
that,  if  the  measure  proposed  waa  intended  to  procure  the  payment  of 
his  balance  due  to  the  Company,  he  could  better  and  more  expeditiously 
effect  that  object  by  taking  fk)m  hia  mother  what  ahe  is  very  able  to 
spare,  and  what  bt  hsa  an  undoubted  right,  as  be  conceives,  to  exact 
from  her.  The  present  debt  to  the  Company,  as  he  with  truth  obSNves, 
is  in  great  part  handed  down  from  his  father," — 

with  what  truth  the  past  evidence  will  easily  ascertain — 
"  and  the  fands  from  which  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  liquidate  it 
it  is  notorious  were  held  from  him  by  the  Begum  on  the  late  Nabob's 
death.    That,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  koran," — 

Here  ia  the  Mohammedan  law  never  abandoned  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  midst  of  all  pretences — 

"  and  the  invariahle  custom  of  the  country,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
whole  estate  and  treasures  of  bis  father," — 

not  the  least  recollection  of  the  guarantee — 
"  and  could  legally  demand  their  being  put  in  bis  posMWon,  but  that 
the  sum  he  desires  to  take  from  his  mother — about  sixty  loca  (or 
600,0(X)f.)  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  immense  wealth  which  fUl 
into  her  hands  on  the  death  of  his  fiither ;  nor  would  it  bear  at  all  bard 
upon  her,  as  he  kuows  how  much  her  treasures  exceed  that  sum.  All 
therefore  that  he  asks  is,  not  to  be  interrupted  in  racovering  a  part  of 
his  hereditarr  right,  by  which  he  will  he  enabled  to  discha^e  immediately 
the  whole  of  his  debt  to  the  Company." 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Middleton's  opinion  upon  this : — 

PropcaiHon      "  This,  my  dear  Sa,  ia  a  flattering  proportion :  and,  as  to  the  point  of 

^fw.  at     ^f^>  admitting  it  to  be  less  clear  and  defined  than  the  Nabob  dioosea 

the  trea-       to  conaider  it,  yovt  may  possibly  he  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the 

"■"■•  Be^ms  on  the  late   disiurbances  at  Benares,  aa  set  forth  in  the  several 

testimonies  laid  befbre  you,  has  forfeited  an^  claim  they  might  origi- 

nallr  have  had  to  the  protection  and  mediation  of  the  Company ;  and 

frifther,  that  it  may  not  be  political  or  yet  perfectly  safe  to  trust  thorn  maj 
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longer  iritli  such  powerilil  meana  of  promotmg  mi  oppoBitioa  to  our  lolmrainL 


I  am  sure  it  will  strike  yoiir  Lordahips  as  an  odd  ciroum-  Motire^for 
Bttuice  here  that  Mr.  Middleton  ebould  seem  to  be  solicitiog  irnon^  o^ 
the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  HaatingB  to  a  propositioQ  which  he  ^m^ 
had  just  received,  in  the  form  of  a  proposal,  from  Mr.  Hast-  tJ'^^°|[,- 
ings  himself  through  Sir  Elijah  Impey.    But  your  Lordahips  (eiiure.  - 
will  recollect  a  moment  that  it  does  not  follow  that,  though 
Sir  Klijah  Impey  had  executed  his  message  very  iliithfully 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Middleton   was   to  acknowledge  to 
Mr.  Hastings  that  he  had  received   such  a  message,  and 
that  he  was  to  do   his  business  in  so  clumsy  a  way  as  to 
let  Mr.  Hastings  know  he  had  been  authorised  from  him 
to  make  the  proposal  first  to  the  Nawab.     Sir  Elijah  Impey 
had  informed  him  in  conversation  that  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  proposition  should  come  from  the  Nawab  : — "  Do  you 
accomplish  that,  and  let  it  come  from  you  as  a  proposition 
through  you  from  the  Nawab."     The   otl^  would  be  a 
clumsy,  coarse,  way  of  doing  it ;  therefore  it  is   not  at  all 
extraordinary  that  he  appears  himself  not  to  be  conscious, 
that  he  had  received  such  orders  and  pleasure  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings.   He  adds : — 

"  For  mj  own  put,  I  am  so  well  persuaded  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
Begums,  particularly  the  present  Naooh's  mother,  to  our  cause" — 

what  his  persuasion  was  founded  on  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  from  his  affidavit — 

"  and  of  thur  promptitude  to  unite  in  any  measure  to  distress  us,  that  I 
could  very  easily  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  atvst  the  Nabob, 
instead  of  obstructing  him,  in  wrestinD'  from  them  ereiy  benefit  they 
eqjoy,  beyond  a  decent  muntenance.  However,  this  is  only  my  opinion, 
and  by  no  means  meant  to  influenoe  your'i" — 

he  having  just  before  received  Mr.  Hastings'  positive  direc- 
tions that   he   should  procure   from  the  Nawab  this  very 
proportion ; — "  The  Nabob  writes  you  himself  upon  this  ^'■"g- 
nubjeot,  and  you  have  his  letter  enclosed."     Where  is  that  letter  of  the 
letter?     I  ask  again.     If  the  Nawab  had  ever  made  tbeu^the 
proposition  here,  it  would  have  saved  Mr.  Hastings  all  the  "Wect. 
prevarication  and  quibbles  upon  the  subject:    be  would 
have  produced  the  letter  at  once,  and  then  it  would  have 
appeared  that  the  proposition  had  come  originally  from  the  ■ 
Nawab.     But  your  Lordships  will  also  observe  that,  if  this 
letter  ever  had  existed  and  had  contained  this  proposal,  it 
could  not  be  that  the  Nawab  had  proposed  to  seize  the  ■ 
ss  2 
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uioniTSB.  treasures  in  addition  to  the  reaumption  of  the  jagira,  while 
Mr.  Middleton  is  all  the  time  speaking  of  it  as  aji  altema- 
tive  and  not  as  an  original  proposition.  Mr.  Middleton 
then  adds, — "  Keither  he  nor  I  expect  that  you  should  pve 
a  formal  sanction  to  the  measure  proposed."  Why  not  a 
fcvmal  sanction  to  the  measure  proposed  ?  If  the  measure 
was  a  just  and  honest  measure — if  it  was  founded  in 
circumstances  that  would  have  borne  him  out  a  moment  in 
Miy  part  of  the  Defence — if  it  was  founded  upon  a  plan 
to  extirpate  the  English,  to  dethrone  the  Kawab — if  he  had 
the  basis  for  his  conduct  pretended  for — why  not  a  formal 
sanction  to  that  measui'e  %     He  adds  : — 

"  It  will  be  BufQcient  that  tou  but  hint  your  opinion  upon  it,  Ka& 
enable  me  to  infonn  his  Eicellencj  whether  you  would  or  would  not 
oppoK  hia  detnsn.  Let  me  therefore  intreat  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  favour 
me  with  aline  by  the  return  of  tlie  dawk;  audif  your  sentJiuents  should 
happen  to  accord  with  my  own,  I  doubt  not  but  I  should  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time" — 

here  comes  the  great  object — 

"  upon  the  remittance  of  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  Presidency."* 

Yo  ur  Lordships  see  the  hypocrisy  and  the  fraud  of  this 
espondence  in  this  letter. 

MrVMlddte.       -"^ 

(ith^  dL    i^PP^irfl  **•>  contradictory  to  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read. 

cember.  At  the  time  this  waa  written  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
answer  returned  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  this  supposed  letter 
from  the  Nawab,  or  to  this  proposition  of  the  alternative 
upon  the  2d  of  December.  Upon  the  6th,  we  find  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton writing  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  Rnding  the  Nabob  wavering  in  his  determinatdon  about  the  resump- 
tion of  the  jaghires,  I  this  day,  in  presence  of  and  with  the  Miiuster's 
concurrence,  ordered  the  necessary  perwannahs  to  be  written  to  the 
several  aurails  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  my  firm  resolution  to  hare 
dispatched  them  this  evening,  with  proper  people  to  see  them  punctu- 
ally and  implicitly  carried  info  execution;  but  before  they  were  all 
tnuiscrit>ed  I  received  a  message  from  the  Nabob,  who  had  been  informed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  resolution  I  had  taken,  intreating  that  I  would 
withhold  the  perwannahs  until  to-monow  morning. "t 

Your  Lordships  will  alway  bear  in  mind  the  bold  attempt 

that  is  made  to  defeat  our  asseiiion  with  regard  to  the 

'  abject  state  of  vassalage  in  which   the  Nawab   stood  to 
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Mr.  Hastings  and'  his  agent  Middleton.     He  here  entreats  itJipniTM. 
Mr.  Middleton  to  withhold  the  iasuing  his  (Mr.  Middleton's) 
parwanas  for  the  resainption  of  the  jagirs ;  then  he  adds 
— which  i»  the  passage  which  appears  so  mudi  to  contradict 
the  letter  of  the  2d  of  December : — 

"  Your  pleasure  respecting  the  Begums  I  hare  leunt  from  Sir  Elqah  K«fer*  te 
Impey,  ana  the  measure  heretofore  proposed  will  soon  follow  the  resump-  j^f?''""' 
tion  of  the  jaehins.     From  both,  or  indeed  from  the  former  alone,  I  have  ncelTCd 
no  doubt  oftbe  complete  liquidation  of  the  Company's  balance."  si'^llh 

Now  the  extraordinary  circumstance  appears  to  be  this —  BeaMik^ta 
that  Mr.  Middleton  should  upon  the  2d  of  December  pro-  b£!^^ 
pose  this  measure  as  an  alternative  from  the  Nawab,  stating  SXImS 
that  he  even  encloses  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose  from  the  ^J^*" 
Nawab,  and  that  then,  without  having  received  his  pleasure 
upon  this  measure  heretofore  proposed,  that  he  should  upon 
the  €th  say  that  tlie  alternative  should  be  put  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  he  should  say  the  measure  heretofore 
proposed,  namely,  the  seizure  of  the  treasuKs,  should  follow 
the  resumptitm  of  tho  jagirs,  not  having  appeared  to  have 
received  any  communication  or  orders  itoax  Mr.  Hastings 
between  the  2d  and  the  6th. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  ^S^"'*' 
the  interval  had  left  Lucknow.  We  find  him  swearing iiwraoeiTed 
away  at  Lucknow  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  at  the  S^^ttau 
same  work  at  Ghunar  on  the  2d  of  December.  He  had  K!°H«»t- 
retumed  to  Chunor  upon  the  1st  of  December,  and  joined  '"^^^ 
Mr.  Hastings.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  had  left  Mr.  Middleton,  no  D"  " 
doubt  with  knowledge  that  he,  Middleton,  wished  the  pro- 
position should  be  made  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative,  and 
was  acquainted  with  Mi'.  Middleton's  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
measure  of  resuming  the  jagirs  if  he  could ;  and  conse- 
quently he  writes  on  the  2d  of  December  and  makes  the 
proposition  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative.  But  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  being  possessed  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  communi- 
cates with  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  subject.  Accordingly  we 
have  upon  the  1st  of  December  a  letter  from  Sir  fUijah 
Impey,  in  which  he  says : — "  What  we  talked  of  respecting 
the  Bourns  Mr.  Hastings  approves,  and  would  himself  have 
proposed"  Now  the  only  difficulty  is  this — how  we  are 
to  understand  this  communication  ?  And  first  of  all  we 
are  to  recollect  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  does  not  pretend 
that  these  are  accurate  copies  of  his  correspondence,  or 
that  he  has  given   in  the  whole  of  his  correepmdeace. 
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iWiminB.  He  admits  that  many  letters  may  have  been  lost :  he 
admits  that  he  is  sure  he  did  write  more  than  he  has 
given  in,  and  that  the  copies  he  has  given  in  were  little 
more  than  heads  and  hint« — the  foul  copies,  which,  after 
showing  Mr.  Hastings,  he  copied.  Therefore  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  this  letter 
of  the  Ist  as  that  which  altered  Middleton's  mind  upon 
the  subject,  as  it  refers  to  the  manner  of  executing  the 
business  (uid  not  the  alternative  proposed,  there  must 
have  been  some  part  of  the  letter  omitted,  or  else  some 
other  letter  accompanying  it  of  the  1st  of  December 
from  Mr.  Hastings  most  probably  enclosed,  informing 
Mr  Middleton  that  he  does  not  accept  of  the  alter- 
native, but  that  he  accepts  of  it  in  the  way  he  tells  us  in 
his  Defence  —  in  the  first  sense ;  for  here  Mr.  Hastin  s 
himself  supplier  the  gap :  he  says,  "  when  the  Nabob  made 
the  proposition  to  me  to  resume  the  treasures,  not  as  an 
ongioal  measure  but  as  an  alternative,"  he  himself  aupplies 
the  gap — that  he  would  not  accept  it  as  an  aJtemative  but 
in  the  first  sense.  Therefore  that  must  have  been  in  that 
letter  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  or  else  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
which  is  suppressed,  accompanying  that  letter  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey's  to  Mr.  Middleton.  Then  probably  Mr,  Middleton, 
havingreceivedthisletterfromhimof  the  1st,  writes  without 
recurring  to  it  or  arguing  the  matter  further :  he  says,-^ 

"  Your  pleamiK  I  have  received  through  Sir  Eltjah  Iinpe^,  mad  the 
measure  heretofore  proposed  will  soon  follow  the  remunption  of  tiie 
j^thirea.  From  both,  or  indeed  from  theformer  alone,  I  have  do  doubt  of 
the  complete  liquidation  of  the  CompaDy's  balance." 
There  it  seems  as  a  matter  of  emphasis  to  make  the  matter 
dear — "  I  did  propose  it  as  an  alternative,  but  I  have 
received  your  pleasure  that  I  must  not  take  it  as  an  alter- 
native but  practise  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  Kawab.  I 
imderstand  your  pleasure  now,  and  tiie  seizure  of  the 
treasures  shall  follow  the  resumption  of  the  jagirs." 

That  I  do  humbly  conceive  does  away  any  obscurity  or 

or  Miy  seeming  contradiction  that  there  might  appear  to 

have  been  between  these  two  letters  of  the  2d  and  of  the  6th 

of  December. 

I^JJJg^Jj     This  measure  being  determined  upon,  you  will   now  find 

Mr.  Middle-  that  Mr.  Middletou  be^ns  to  be  a  little  wary.      You  will 

*™'  perceive  that  he  begins  to  think  Mr.  Hastings  is  going 

a   little   too    fast  for  him.     As  he  was   to    execute    the 

.measure  and  Mr.  Saetin^  was  to  stay  aloof — I  mtikn  par- 
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ticularly  now  the  measure  of  the  resumptioti  of  the  jagirs,  leJnniTw. 
which  is  the  measure  that  Mr.  Middleton  showed  most 
relaotanoe  to  and  most  dreaded  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of,  as  it  was  bo  much  against  the  Nawab's  will, 
would  excite  a  general  odium  throughout  the  country,  and 
would  be  attended  even  with  the  risk  of  his  Hfe — if  this  is 
given  up,  he  says,  a  hint  will  do  for  seizing  the  treasures. 
"  I  cannot  expect  you  will  afford  a  formal  sanction  to  a 
thing  for  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  plea  of  justice,  but 
a  hint  will  do." 

But  afterwards  he  grows   a   little   more  cautious,   and  oestrea 
wishes  for  something  more  than  a  hint  from  Mr.  Hastings  Tram 
to  begin  a  measure  which  will  probably  involve  the  country  Sgi  to^" 
in  a  civil  war,  and  attach  upon  him  a  great  responsibility  JJ^^JJ^^ 
and  possibly  considerable  risk.     Here  a  great  delay  takes 
place.     Mr.  Middleton  was  not  so  alert  in  this  business  as 
your  Lordships  would  have  expected  from  his  first  offer 
m  the  letter  respecting  the  treasures. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  he  correspond,  conwpond- 
Here  are  some  confidential  letters  between  them,  in  which  M™Middi6. 
it  appeaiB  that  Mr.  Middleton  expresses  his  surprise  to  Sir  |^giS}J[,j 
Elijaa  Impey  at  some  supposed  acts  of  nnkindness  on  the  impey. 
part   of  Mr.  Hastings ;    that   he   thinks    be   has  not  his 
confidence,  as  Mr.  Hastings  is  dissatisfied  that  he  does  not 

Erooeed  with  more  expedition  in  what  he  ordered  him.     In 
is  letter  of  the  6th,  he  says— for  he  had  the  day  before 
received  the  communication  of  the  1st : — 


"The  measure  respecting  the  Begums  and  the  resumption  of  the 
jaghirei  will  be  initantly  adopted." 

He  then,  upon  the  7th,  continues  his  correspondence  with  BbleMtirot 

Mr.  HaStmgS : oember  to 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  (again  another  private  letter) — ''  I  had  the  honour  to  "'^• 
address  jou  jeBterdaj,  informing  f  ou  of  the  rteps  I  'had  taken  in  regard 
to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires.  TTiiB  morning  the  Vizier  came  to  me, 
according  to  his  agreement,  but  seeming];  without  any  intention  or 
desire  to  yield  me  satisfaction  on  the  subject  under  discussion ;  for,  aftar 
a  great  deal  of  conveiution,  consisting  on  his  part  of  trifling  evasion  and 
panile  excuiei  " — 

puerile  excuses,  my  Lords,  for  not  plundering  his  mother — 

"  for  withholding  his  assent  to  the  measure,  though  at  the  same  time 
jffofessing  the  most  implicit  submission  to  your  wishes,  1  found  myaelf 
without  any  other  resource  than  the  one  of  employing  thM  exdustye 
•utliarity  with  which  1  ooosider  y«ui  instruetions  to  vest  nw." 
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viltnaim.  This  h  the  Mr.  Middleton  who,  at  jour  Lordshipe'  hv, 
disayowB  having  any  direct  authority  in  the  management 
of  the  Nawab'B  afTairs,  and  maintains  the  independent  wii] 

of  the  Nawab. 

TC^*ton«-      "  ^  therefore  declared  to  the  Nabob,  in  the  preKnce  of  the  mim^ta 
■mriniii^*  Bnd  Mr.  Jobnsan,  who  I  desired  mi|{ht  bear  intDesaaf  the  convmatioo, 
that  I  construed  his  rqection  of  tiie  measure  proposed  aa  a  breach  of  his 

imptim  aolema  promiBe  to  fou,  end  sn  unwilUn^esB  to  jield  that  assistance 

or  tha  which  was  evidently  in  hia  power  towards  liquidating  his  heavy  accnmu- 

Jigln.  htted  debt  to  the  Company,  and  that  I  must  in  consequence  determiati 

in  my  own  justificatian,  to  issue  immediately  the  perwannahs,  which  had 
only  been  withheld  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  he  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  that  his  own  act  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity 
could  force  me  to  make  mine.  He  left  me  without  any  reply,  hut  after- 
wvds  sent  for  his  minister  and  authorised  him  to  give  rae  hopes  diat  my 
requisition  would  be  complied  with :  on  which  1  expressed  roy  satis- 
faction, but  declared  that  I  could  admit  of  no  further  delays,  and,  unleea 
I  received  his  Excellency's  formal  acquiescence  before  the  evening,  [ 
should  then  most  assuredly  issue  my  perwannahs  ;  which  I  have 
accordinfflT  done,  not  having  had  any  assunnces  fioia  his  Excellency 
that  wotud  justify  a  ftuthei  saspension." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  adds : — 

"  His  Excellency  talks  of  going  to  Fyzabad,  for  the  pOTpase  heretofore 
mentioned,  in  three  or  four  days.  I  wish  he  may  be  serious  in  this 
intention,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  spare  no  puns  to  keep  him 
to  it" 

That  is  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  December. 
uisiettOToT     Upon  the  9th  of  December — your  Lordships  see   the 
craiber.       progress   of  this  business,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
"?N«n^  make  a  comment  upon  the  letters — he  says : — 

ceiics,  "  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  7th,  informing  you  of  the 

conversatiDn  which  had  passed  between  the  Nabob  and  me  on  the 

sulgect  of  resuming  the  jaghires,  and  tiie  step  I  had  taken  in  oonsis 

lence.     His  Excellency  appeared  to  be  very  much  hurt  and  incensed  at 

«  measure,  and  loudly  complains  of  the  treacheiy  of  hia  ministers," — 

I  wiBh  your  Lordships  to  observe  this  particularly — that 
the  Nawab,  when  he  found  that  his  ministers  were  support- 
ing Mr.  MiddletoQ,  complains  of  the  treachery  of  his 
minifitera— 

"  flnt  in  giving  you  any  hopes  that  such  a  measure  would  be  adopted, 
and,  secondly,  their  promising  me  their  whole  support  in  canriog  it 
through.  But,  as  I  apprehend,  tather  than  suffer  it  to  appear  that  the 
point  nad  been  carried  m  opposition  to  his  will,  he  at  length  yielded  a 
nominal  acouiescence,  and  bas  this  day  issued  his  own  perwannahs  to 
that  effect,  declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  me  and  his 
auaisters,  that  it  is  the  act  of  compulsion.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  this  meaatm,  to  (nnamit  the  aeoount  of  the 
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•  annual  vi^ue  and  produce  of  th«  jaghirea,  opposed  to  the  nominal  iMvniTgt. 
amount  at  which  they  stand  tated  on  the  books  of  the  Sircar." 

He  then  adds : — 

"  1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  jou  th&t  the  Nabob  still  adheres  to 
hia  resolution  of  proceeding  immediately  to  Fjisbad,  for  the  purposes 
already  mentioned  to  you,  and  will,  I  beLeve,  depart  in  three  days  from 
this  date.''* 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  Mr.  Middle-  Jf'^,^ 
ton,  dated  Buxar,  9tli  December: —  impnyto 

Mr.  Middle- 

"I  received  yours  of  the  5th  at  this  place,  iuat  before  the  dawk  went  J^b^"!^** 
to  Benares.  With  regard  to  the  jaghires  and  Begums,  I  hare  no  doubt 
what  you  say  will  be  satis&ctory.  Indeed  1  think  the  whole  so.  I  left 
the  Governor,  who  came  as  far  as  Benaraa  with  me,  on  Thursday  last ; 
he  bad,  on  what  I  asaurcd  him,  resolved  not  to  go  to  Lucknow,  but 
proceed,  as  I  much  wished  him  to  do,  to  the  Fresidcncr.  He  s^d  he 
would  write  to  you  to  tiiat  effect.  If  be  bas  not,  jou  will  take  no  notice 
of  this  infonn«tion,"t 

Then  there  is  a  letter,  dated  the  19tli  of  December,  from  J*'*""'^ 
Mr.  Middleton  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey: —  ton'iosir 

•"  ^  "^  Bltt»h 

"I  think  we  shaU  yet  have  some  active  service  in  fully  establishing  {^^"h 
the  measure  of  resuming  the  jagheers.  The  Beeum  has  opposed  the 
aumeel  that  was  sent  to  take  eharoe  of  her's,  and  vows  vengeance,  not 
onlv  agunst  bdm  and  the  Nabob,  out  against  the  whole  country  if  a 
jagoeer  is  touched.  Her  own  words  to  me  and  the  minister  are  pretty 
expressive  of  her  disposition.  '  If  my  jagheer  is  touched,  the  whole 
countrr  shall  go  with  it.'  Hha  has  a  number  of  men  in  arms,  which 
has  obliged  the  Nabob  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  another  regiment 
from  Cawnpore.  His  Excellencyproc^da  to  Fjiabad  to  settle  other 
matters  on  the  27th  instant.  The  >Iohurrmn,  he  pleads,  prevents 
his  going  sooner.  I  think  the  opposition  the  Begum  has  given  t«  the 
measure  of  resuming  the  jagheer,  which,  as  &r  as  concerns  her,  bears 
not  the  shadow  of  e.iception,  as  she  is  to  recMve  the  value  in  ready 
money,  will  be  a  full  justification  of  the  future  demands  his  Bxcellency 
has  to  make  upon  her.  With  such  a  disposition  as  she  has  betrayed,  it 
would  be  the  eioess  of  folly  to  leave  her  in  the  means  of  grati^ing  it."I 

Then  here  is  a  letter,  dated  Benares,  26th  of  December,  i*tt<irof 
1781,  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Middleton  ;—  iSji"*^ 

Hr.  Hiddle- 

"  Sir, — My  roind  has  been  for  some  days  suspended  betweeen  two  nSjraW 
oppo^te  impulses,  one   arising   from   the   necessity   of  my   return   to 
CEUcutta,  the  other  from  the  apprehension  of  my  presence  being  more 
necessary  and  more  urgentlv  want«d  at  Lucknow.     Your  answer  to  this 
shall  decide  my  chmce.     1  nave  wajted  thus  long  in  the  hopes  of  hear-  UrgMhim 
ing  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  *fl"^*J''t" 
wbjch  I  concluded  with  the  Nabob  iu  September  last.     1  do  not  find  of  the    " 
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lOJvnim.  thftt  any  step  towards  it  hu  be«n  yet  token,  thouj^h  three  niaaths  rk 
elapsed,  ana  Uttle  mora  than  that  period  did  appeu  to  me  requiiite  to 
have  accomplished  the  most  essential  part  of  it,  and  to  have  brought  the 
whole  into  train.  This  tardiness,  and  the  oppoaitioD  prepared  to  the 
only  decided  act  yet  undertalun,  have  a  bad  appearance.  1  approve 
the  Nabob's  resolutions  to  deprive  the  Begums  of  their  ill-employed 
treasnres.  In  both  services  it  must  be  your  care  to  prevent  an  Sibuse  of 
the  powers  given  to  those  that  are  employed  in  them.  You  yourself 
ousnt  to  be  personally  present.  You  must  not  allow  any  negotiations 
[on  forbearance,  but  must  prosecute  both  services  until  the  Beguma  are 
at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  Nabob,  their  joghires  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  his  Bumils,  snil  their  wealth  in  such  charge  as  may  secure  it  against 
private  embezzlement.  You  wiU  have  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to 
effect  both  these  purposes. 

"  The  reformation  of  his  army  and  the  new  aettlement  of  his  revenues 
are  also  points  of  immediate  concern,  and  ought  to  he  immediately 
concludea.     Has  anything  been  done  in  «therT 

"  I  now  demand  and  require  you  most  solemnly  to  answer  me,  are  yon 
confident  in  your  own  ability  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes  and  the 
other  points  of  my  instrucfionsT  If  you  repl^  that  vou  are,  I  will 
depart  with  a  quiet  and  assured  mind  to  the  Presidency,  hut  leave  you  a 
dreadful  responsibiUty  if  you  disappoint  me.  If  you  t«Jl  me  that  yon 
cannot  rely  upon  your  power  and  the  other  means  which  you  posseaa  for 
perfbrming  these  services,  I  will  ttve  yon  from  the  charge ;  I  will  proceed 
myself  to  Lucknow,  and  1  will  myself  undertake  them ;  and,  m  that 
case,  I  desire  that  you  will  immediately  order  bearers  to  be  stationed  fbr 
myself  and  two  other  gentlemen  between  Lucknow  and  lUahabad,  and 
I  will  set  out  from  hence  in  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  this  pressing 
manner.  I  kust  impUdUv  to  your  integrity.  I  am  certain  of  your 
attachment  to  myself,  ana  I  know  tiiat  your  capacity  is  equal  to  any 
service;  but  I  must  express  my  doubts  of  your  firmness  and  activity, 
and  above  all  of  your  recollection  of  my  instructions  and  of  their  im- 
portance. My  conduct  in  the*  late  amngements  will  be  anugned  wi^ 
all  the  rancour  of  disappointed  rapacity,  and  my  reputation  and  influence 
will  suffer  a  mortal  wound  from  the  fulure  of  them.  They  have  alnauly 
failed  in  a  degree,  since  no  port  of  themhos  yet  taken  place  but  the 
removal  of  our  forces  troia  the  Douab  and  Rohilcund,  and  of  the  British 
officers  and  pensioners  from  the  service  of  the  Nabob,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  former  thrown  without  any  compensation  on  the  Companv.  I 
expect  a  supply  of  money  equal  to  the  dischai^e  of  all  the  Nabob's 
arrears,  and  am  much  disappointed  and  raortifled  that  I  am  not  now  able 
to  retmm  with  it."* 

Here,  my  Lords,  you  perceive  that  at  last,  after  a  con- 
Biderable  delay,  Mr.  Middleton  does  obtain  from  Mr.  Hastr 
ingB  this  public  authority  which  he  waited  for.  Afler  the 
private  correBpondence  with  him  upon  thia  subject,  after 
tlie  private  letters  between  him  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  no 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  cany  into  decisive 
effect  this   resolution  of   resumiag   the  jagirs    as  well  as 

•  Printed  in  dM  "  IJinntef  <tf  the  iMdaw*,"  p.  807. 
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confiscating  the  treasureB,  till,  upon  the  26th  of  December,  iWrniTtL 
Mr.  Hostiuga  aeema  Id  a  surly  aort  of  manner  to  write  to 
Mr.  Middleton  and  say, — "  Well,  since  you  will  have  this 
public  authority,  take  it.  I  approve  of  the  Nawab's  reao- 
lution  to  deprive  the  Begums  of  their  ill-employed  trea- 
Bures."  TMa  is  the  26th,  on  which,  in  an  ostensible  public 
letter,  he  appears  for  the  £rst  time  to  give  his  assent  to  that 
measure  which  he^  himself  had  proposed  upon  the  24th  of 
November  preceding. 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  here  the  peremptory  manner 
ia  which  he  gives  direction  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  this  resolution  into  execution.     He  says: — 

"  You  yourself  ought  to  be  personitlly  present.  You  muat  not  allow 
(Uiy  negotiation  or  forbearance ;  but  must  proBecute  both  aervices  until 
the  Begums  are  at  the  entire  niercjr  of  the  Nabob,  tbeir  jaghiret  in  the 
quiet  possessioo  of  his  aumila,  and  their  wealth  in  auch  charge  aa  nay 

aecute  it  from  private  embezzlement." 

Now,  when  Mr.  Hastings  comes  afl^rwards  to  quote  this  hf.  Hmi- 
passage,  he  endeavours  to  absolve  himself  from  all  respoa-  J^Smpt  to 
aibility  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  ese-  ^^^ 
cution.     With  respect  to  the  inhuman  cruelties  with  which  fmnrwpon- 
it  was  attended,  he  says: — "So  far  from  encouraging,  sototb«mMili 
iar  from  directing  them"— this  is  in  his  Defence  before ?£^^S!SS1 
your  Lordships — "  I  ordered  Mr.  Middleton  to  be  persoually 
present."     But  why  order  him  to  be  personally  present? 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  negotiation ;  that  there 
might  be  no  forbearance ;  that  he  must  etand  aa  it  were 
to  guard  the  Nawab's  heart  from  any  chance  of  return  of 
nature  into  his  mind ;  that  he  must  prohibit  all  n^otiation ', 
he  must  prohibit  all  forbearance  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he 
must  be  personally  present,  to  seize  the  wealth  of  theee 
women,  and  to  bring  them,  as  he  says,  to  the  mercy  of  their 
son.     This  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  ordered  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton to  be  present ;  Uiongb  he  afterwards  insinuates  aa  if 
it  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  harsh  manner  of  execut- 
ing his  meaaures. 

Mr.  Middleton  writes  a  celebrated  answer  to  this  ex-  ^"•^3' 
traordinary  letter,  divided   in  two    columns;  in  which to^' to 
Mr.  Middleton  recapitulates  all  the  instructions  he  received  ^^uar. 
from  Mr.   Hastings,  and  then    answers    it  paragraph  by 
paragraph.*     He  denies  that  his  presence  is  necessary  at  all 
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lUvHiiTts.  at  Lucknow  ;  he  boastn  of  his  own  resolution  and  firnmeas 

to  execute  his  orders ;  he  answers  the  whole,  paragr^h  by 

paragraph ;  and,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  it  in  whit^ 

Mr.  Hastings  says  that  his  conduct  in  the  late  arrang^aents 

will  he  arraigned  with    all  the   rancour  of  disappmnted 

rapacity,  ^id  his  reputation  and  inSoeuce  receive  a  mortal 

wound  from  the  lailure  of  them — this  apprehension  was  cm 

account  of  the  only  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  heen 

carried  into  execu^on,  being  the   removal  of  the  troops, 

which  waa  at  that  time  effected — Mr.  Middleton  undertakes 

to  vouch  thp.t,  if  his  conduct  should  be  arraigned  in  thst 

respect,   he  would   always  testify  that,  upon  the  plan  of 

the  foregoing  years,  the  receipts  &om  the  Nawab  were  only 

a  deception,  and  not  an  advantage,  but  even  an  injury  to  the 

AnuHiihu  Company.      So  that  he  uudertekes    to  prove,  swear  and 

or  the  Kag-  Certify,  that  the  idea  of  removing  troops  from  the  Nawab, 

Iriii^St^aSo  &r  from  a  detriment  to  the  Company,  waa  a  benefit; 

Caoui*^    ^or  their  being  there  waa  a  deception,  and  not  a  benefit  to 

the  Company.     He  saya  afterwards : — 

"  The  difference  between  the  amount  uid  the  remittances  to  the  Pied- 
dene;  wu  an  actual  loss  that  the  Company  annually  Eustuned,  instead 
of  a  supposed  advantBce  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  cavalry  bdnfi 
totaiir  defrajed  bj  the  Nabob.  From  this,  therefbre,  I  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  remisBion  to  the  Nabob  of  this  insufferable  burthen  was  a  pro. 
fit  to  the  Company,  whenever  the  extra  troops  pEud  by  the  Nabob  aoill 
be  ^banded,  or  quartered  upon  other  neigboours  who  are  protected  by 
our  power." 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  curious  phrase,  and  conveys  at  once  an 
idea  of  what  the  protection  of  our  troops  was,  when,  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  removing  them  from  the  Nawab's 
country,  on  account  of  Mr.  Hastings's  own  argument  that 
they  were  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  Nawab,  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  and  the  desolation  of  the  country,  Mr.  Middleton 
pro]M>ses  that  they  should  quarter  them  upon  other  neigh- 
bours who  are  protected  by  our  power. 

Having  finished  this  ostensible  letter,  which  was  to  be 
the  warrant  for  Mr.  Hastings'  leaving  ihe  whole  transac- 
tions in  bia  hand  and  his  returning   to  Calcutta,  there 
follows  a  letter  which  has  been  read  more  than  once  to 
your  Lordships,  but  which  shows  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
ceedings so  much  that  I  cannot  resist  troubling  your  Lord- 
Private       ships  with  it  again.     It  is  the  private  letter  which  occom- 
Mr.  Hiddjfr  panies  this  public  letter  of  Mr.  Middleton.     He  says ; — 
tonacoom- 

SuSffiw^'*      "My  dear  Sir, — I  have  this  day  anawered  your  pnbLoletterin  the  fonn 
■nd  oHitra-  jou  Kemed  to  expect.    I  hope  there  is  notaiog  m  it  tlut  n>»7  to  jon 
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sppeBT  too  pointed.    If  you  wish  the  matter  to  bo  otherwise  understood  lOJtRraiTss, 

than  1  bave  taken  up  and  etated  it,  I  need  not  say  I  shall  be  ready  to        

conform  to  whatever  you  mav  prescribe,  and  to  take  upon  myaelf  any 
shore  of  the  blame  of  the  (hitherto)  non-perfomiance  of  the  stipulations 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nabob ;  though  l  do  assure  you  1  myself  repre- 
sented  to  his  ExceUeucy  and  the  Ministers,  conceinng  it  to  be  your 

a  desire  never  disavowed,  your  Lordships  observe,  by 
Mr.  Hastings — 

"  that  the  apparent  assumption  of  the  reins  of  his  government  (for  in 
that  light  he  undoubtedly  considered  it  at  the  first  view),  as  spe<nfied  in 
the  agreement  executed  by  him,  was  not  meant  to  he  fully  and  literally 
infbrced,  but  that  it  was  necessary  you  should  hare  something  to  show 
on  your  side,  as  the  Company  were  deprived  of  a  benefit  without  a 
requital."* 

This  is  tlie  private  letter  written  at  the  very  same  mo- 
ment with  that  public  letter,  in  which  public  letter  lie 
saya: — 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  these  troops,  staying  in  the  Nawab's  country, 
were  not  a  benefit  but  an  injury  to  the  Company." 

And  in  the  private  letter,  he  says : — 

"  You  know  we  got  the  Nabob  to  sign  that  part  of  the  treaty  to 
account  for  the  Company  being  deprived  of  a  benefit  without  any  requital 

whatever,  and  upon  the  futh  of  this  assurance  alone  I  may  safely  aiRrm 
his  Excellency's  objections  to  signing  the  treaty  were  given  up.  If  I 
Rave  understood  this  matter  wrong,  or  misconceived  your  design,  I  am 
truly  sonr  for  it.  However  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  and 
I  am  ready  to  undertake,  and,  God  wilhng,  to  carry  through,  whatever 
you  may,  on  receipt  of  mr  public  letter,  tell  me  is  your  final  resolve.  If  you 
determine  at  all  events  that  the  measure  of  reducing  the  Nabob's  army. 
Sec,  shall  be  immediately  undertaken,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour 
if  you  will  indulge  me  with  a  line  at  Fytabad,  that  I  may  make  the  neces- 
sary previous  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  my  &mily ; 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  ret^n  here  in  the  event  either  of  a  ruptiure 
with  the  Nabob  or  of  the  necessity  of  employing  our  forces  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  aumils  and  troops.  Tnis  done,  1  can  begin  the  work  in  three 
days  after  my  return  from  Fyzabad." 

This  letter,  my  Lords,  is  dated  the  30th  of  December,  just 
on  the  eve  of  their  setting  out  to  plunder  the  Begums  of 
their  treasures  ;  wherein  he  contradicts  all  the  main  argu- 
ments in  his  public  letters,  he  avows  what  he  understands 
his  connexion  and  relation  with  Mr.  Hastings  to  be,  und 
promises,  Qod  willing,  to  undertake  whatever  be  orders,  to 
share  any  part  of  the  blame  Mr.  Hastings  may  choose  to 
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itfimiTW.  allot  him,  and  to  A«aj  kdj  part  of  his  public  letters,  or  to 

alter  them  in  any  shape  which  he  may  choose  to  desire, 
ib^iddie-      '^^^  next  letter  is  an  account  of  the  fii3t  marching  to 
ton_o(the     Fyzabad  prBvious  to  his  seizing  the  treasures:  it  is  dat«d 
ifsi,*l^*^'  at  Lucknow,  the  3d  of  January,  1782,  &om  Mr.  Middleton 
SS.°£.""  to  Mr.  Hastings  :— 
pymbvL 

"  T  have  the  honour  to  iaform  70U  that  the  Nabob  m&rcfaed  to  Fyxa- 
b&d  on  the  Ist  instant,  and  that  I  follow  him,  confarmably  to  jour 
orders,  to-morrow  Tnomin^,  having  yestcrdar  ordered  away  the  8th  Kc- 
(riment,  to  be  ready  to  amve  with  me  on  the  6th  instant  at  Fyxabad. 
The  2Uth  Reoiment,  under  the  command  of  M^or  Martin  Gilpin,  which 
was  detached  lome  days  ago  from  Cawnpore  to  enforce  the  Viiier's 
order  for  the  resumption  of  the  Begum's  jacliire,  I  have  thought  neces- 
sary to  station  at  Lucknow,  in  lieu  of  the  Sth  Beeiment,  until  my  return 
from  Fyiabad,  when  1  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  how  far  and  what 
force  it  may  be  neceaaary  to  employ  against  the  agents  of  the  Begums, 
who  I  understand  have  all  received  the  roost  positire  iiyunctiona  to 
oppose,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  execution  of  the  Vitiw'a 
orders  respecting  the  jaghires." 

^nortiu     There  ie  another  letter  from  Mr,  Middleton,  dated  Fyza- 
wy.  Bm^    bad,  13th  January,  1792  : — 

Iiloymeut  of 

tJS^Ito'''  "  ^'**^  respect  \o  the  business  here,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
Bctuths  that  yesterday,  finding  that  the  temporising  and  undecisive  conduct  of 
tressures.  the  Nabob  seemed  to  promise  an  issue  \'ery  different  from  that  expected 
in  your  commands  of  the  2(ith  of  December  last,  and  that  the  only  use 
the  two  leading  eunuchs  under  the  Bow  Begum  made  of  the  delay  was 
to  assemble  and  call  in  armed  men  from  all  quarters,  which,  when 
united  with  the  laise  force  already  in  the  town  under  their  direction, 
would  in  all  probability  have  brought  the  matter  to  a  much  marc  atwn 
and  arduous  test  than  it  at  present  could  admit  of,  I  found  myself 
necessitated  to  tt^e  the  most  immediate  and  decisive  interference  miich 
the  force  with  me  was  capable  of;  and  accordingly,  having  the  Nabob's 
written  requisition,  marched  the  23d  Regiment,  under  the  command  of 
MqoT  Naylor,  with  a  detachment  of  his  Excellency's  own  troops,  aounst 
the  kella,  and  had  the  happiness  io  succeed  in  putting  the  r^bob's 
party  in  possession  of  it  without  any  effusion  of  blood ;  the  armed  men 
returning  tram  it  on  the  approach  of  our  troops,  and  drawing  up  with 
their  guns  in  a  large  broaa  street  liefore  the  house  of  the  old  Begum,  to 
which  the  Bow  Begum  and  the  two  principal  eunuchs  had  retired  the 
preceding  evening.  This  effected,  tne  Nabob  issued  his  peremptory 
orders  for  the  immediate  departure  of  all  armed  men,  excepting  his  own 
troops,  beyond  the  predncta  of  the  town,  threatening  them  with  an 
instsat  atteck  if  they  diaobeved.  This  order,  after  many  evasions,  was 
promised  to  be  complied  with,  and  the  two  eunuchs,  Bahar  and  Jewtr 
Ally  Cawn,  at  the  same  time  coming  in  and  delivering  themselves  into 
the  Nabob's  custody,  the  armed  men,  amounting  to  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  evacuated  the  town  and  dispersed.  I  have  since  leant 
that,  had  the  Nabob's  troops  alone  attempted  the  seiiure  of  the  kella 


very  desperate  resistance  was  resolved  upon ;  which  appeared  i 
probable,  fl»m  the  state  in  which  the  aimea  men  were  founa,  being  tl 
preceiVng  evening  furnished  with  a  large  fton  of  ammunition,  and  tK 
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drawn  up  in  regular  order,  with  Imded  juecea  and  thur  nutcfaea  lighted,  iwmnifsi. 
But  they  were  prudent  enough  to  thmk  themselves  unequal  to  the 
united  efforts  of  faia  Excellence's  troops,  supported  by  aa  English 
regiment,  and  by  this  conviction  mucn   miscmef  has  happily  Men 
prevented."* 

There  is  a  letter  &om  Major  Naylor  to  Mr.  Hastings,  L^ter  of 
dated  Fyzabad,  January  the  14t1i,  1782 :—  ^^%, 

"  Honourable  Sir, — Some  business  of  importance  which  the"  Resi-  ^jii' 
dent  had  to  settle  at  Fyz&bad  occomousd  my  suddenly  joining  him  *'^'°^ 
tiuste.  After  my  arrival,  a  couple  of  days  iiBaHed  in  nwociation,  but 
without  effect ;  and,  the  party  in  the  town  collecting  and  hourly  gaining 
s^ngth,  at  length,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that  I 
should,  with  my  regiment  and  four  guns,  storm  the  town,  which  1 
effected  on  the  I2th  in  the  momii^.  f  veiy  soon  got  possession  of  the 
kellab,  in  which  is  the  palace  and  zenana,  and,  as  there  were  not  only 
several  gates  but  openings  in  the  wsUs,  as  I  entered  on  one  side  they 
escaped  at  the  other ;  but  shortlr  after  the  party  returned  again,  headed 
by  tne  two  principal  eunuchs,  Bahar  Ally  Cawn  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn, 
and  drew  up  oppoaita  and  within  sixty  yards  of  one  of  my  posts,  with 
three  guns,  ana  added  the  most  aggravating  behaviour.  However,  as 
they  did  not  fire  or  offer  any  other  acts  of  hostihtv,  and  when  I  reflected 
on  the  consequence  that  would  attend  a  contesteo  dispute  in  the  streets 
of  the  town,  of  the  zenana,  &c.  being  suhject  to  be  plundered,  even  by 
themselves,  which  would  have  been  attributed  to  me,  and  being  so 
situated  for  the  safety  of  the  female  part  of  the  family  on  one  bjand, 
who  were  under  the  most  dreadful  apprehension,  and  for  the  support  of 
hia  Excellencr'a  authority  on  the  other,  who  was  waiting  the  result  on 
the  outside  of  the  town,  I  was  for  a  short  time  doubtful  how  to  decide. 
However,  hs  I  had  Mahomed  A&^n  Cawn  along  with  me,  a  person  in 
high  favour  with  the  Nawab,  and  well  acquunted  with  both  parties,  I 
d^red  him  to  drculate  lenient  adi-ice,  pointing  out  how  fatal  an  attack 
would  be  to  them  and  inevitable  ruin  to  those  they  appeared  so  seeJous 
to  support.  It  had  the  effbct.  The  two  eunuchs  immediately  aurreo- 
dered ;  their  people  instantly  left  the  town,  and  I  ordered  their  guns  to 
be  dragged  away.  As  soon  as  the  tumultuous  noise  was  over,  and  I 
had  posted  guards  for  the  safety  of  the  palace.  Sic,  I  directly  sent  a 
chubdar  to  the  Begum,  and  offered  every  assistance  she  might'  want,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  conaistent  with  my  instructions ;  which  she  accepted : 
and  now  I  have  the  satistaotion  to  inform  von  the  shops  ara  all  open, 
and  peace  and  tranquillity  prevails  through  tne  town."* 

Then  there  is  a  letter  &om  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hast-  h**s¥.^ 
mes,  dated  January  18,  1782 : —  ton'of  tbs 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  under  date  the  13tih  instant, 
endoiniig  you  the  letter  from  his  Excellency  the  Vicier,  for  which  you 
inform  me  you  are  waiting,  and  acquainting  vou  with  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  here  towards  accompusaing  the  ol^ect  of  your 
commands.  I  have  hitherto  withheld  any  farther  communication,  in 
the  expectatdon  of  shortly  being  able  to  ii^omi  you  with  certwnty  what 
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itfuHBiTSe.  will  be  the  isnie  of  our  proceedinKs,  a  sul^ct  on  which  1  hare  been 
extremely  tinwilling  to  touch  until  1  could  do  it  on  such  grounda  u 
could  not  mislead  your  hopes  or  exiiectation.  Until  yesterd&j  the  bmi- 
ncM  was  in  no  form  that  could  enable  me  to  pronounce  or  eren 
conjecture  what  would  be  the  result. 
Beer? tion  of  "  It  veir  early  appeared  that  the  Befpim,  with  the  aaaistance  of  her 
■u^^tbe  <^^B'  liod  dieposed  of  and  secreted  her  wealth  in  such  a  manner  ai  to 
Begum.  elude  almost  the  possibility  of  obtaining  possession  of  it  by  mere  force 
of  arms ;  and,  whatever  rigorous  meaaures  it  might  be  proper  for  the 
Nabob  ultimately  to  adopt,  it  seemed,  at  all  events  in  the  firat  instance, 
highly  expedient  that  we  should  pursue  the  coiuse  which  promised  with 
the  greatest  certainty  the  accomplishment  of  his  first  object,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  Company  and  your  desires  were  too  much  concerned 
for  me  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  my  eoncnrrence  to  a  temporaiT 
forbeaianoe,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  most  advisable,  anil, 
if  it  did  not  succeed,  could  be  attended  in  the  issue  with  no  worse  effect 
than  a  few  days'  delay  in  closing  the  business.  Your  letter  to  the 
Begum,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  and  forward  to  her  yesterday, 
having  destroyed  a  reliance  which,  notwithstanding  the  part  I  have 
avowed  and  acted  with  respect  to  her,  she  probably  placed  in  the  support 
and  mediation  of  our  Government,  has  given  a  veiy  favourable  turn  to 
the  business,  and  afforded  me  a  well-grounded  hope  that,  in  one  or  two 
days  more,  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  of  a  satasfactory  conclusion 
of  it."* 

o^^tto""      YoQr  Lordships  will  perceive  that  a  letter  is  mentioned 

from  here   to  have   been   delivered   from   Mr.  Hastings  to   the 

inga  to  the   Begum,  wUch  letter  however  is  suppressed. 

^«™-  The    next    is    another    letter    from    Mr.  Middleton    Ut 

Mx^^      Mr.  Hastings : — 

Ur  Middle- 

toD  to  Ur.  "  The  Begum  having  finally  agreed  to  auirender  to  the  Nabob  the 
treasures  of  his  late  father,  the  Nabob  St^ah-al-Dowlah,  which  she  has 
hitherto  retained  in  her  possession,  his  Excellency  desired  me  to  with* 
draw  the  troops  from  the  kella,  that  the  Begum  might  return  into  it,  in 
order  to  deliver  the  treasure.  To  this  I  consented,  as  also  to  the  re-deh- 
very  to  the  Nabob  of  the  two  eunuchs,  Bahar  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn, 
without  whose  presence  and  assistance  mithing  could  be  effected,  as  they 
were  tlie  only  agents  employed  by  the  Begum  in  the  secreting  and 
depositing  it;  they  pre\'iou9ly  pledging  themselves  to  be  present  when 
called  upon  to  answer  to  the  accusation  which  1  have  informed  them  was 
laid  against  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Begum  has  delivered  ovrr 
her  chelah  Shumshire  Khan,  who  was  Phoujdar  of  Tanda  when  Captain 
Gordon  arrived  there,  so  thsd  I  now  hope  the  whole  buuness  upon  which 
I  came  here  is  in  the  most  favourable  train." 

\Mr.  Sheridan,  being  taJcen  ill,  vdtlidrew  dunng  tlu 
reading  of  the  last  letter.] 

Mr.  Burke. — Your  Lordships  will  remark  that  an  aoca- 
sation  has  been  proposed  to  be  delivered  to  this  unhappj 
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TaoM.     Your  Lordships  will  also  no4;  fail  to  remark  that  i(UmraiTi)S( 

Shumshire  Khan,  upon  whose  conduct  the  presumed  proof 

of  rebellion  was  to  rest,  is  here  made  prisoner,  and  in  the 

same  circumstances  to  make  a  charge  upon  him,  if  a  charge 

had  been  found  to  be  supportable.     "Fyzabad,  27th  Jauu-  i«"or(rf 

ary,  1782,"— letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hastings,—  ^^^ 

Hth  Jiou- 
"I    had    the  honour  to  addresB  ^ou    under  date  the  25th  instant,"'* 
acquaintini^  Tou  of  the  Viiier'B  having,  from  the  treasure  delivered  up  to 
him  by  the  Bow  Begum,  oommenced  on  the  payment  of  his  debt  to  the 
Honourable  Company.     I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  Beoeipt  ar 
am  this  day  in  pOMesaion  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  liquidation  of  his  bond  foon^from 
fbr  the  balance  of  1187,  and  he  ftirther  pves  me  hopes  that  he  shaU  be       ""~- 
able  BhorUy  to  begin  payment  of  the  12  lacks  due  for  the  balance  of 
1198;  of  which  I  shall  in  due  course  give  you  infmnation." 

This  correspondence,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  con- 
tinues in  a  regular  train  of  narr&tive  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Segum's  treasures,  informing  Mr.  Hastings  of  every  minute 
particular  concerning  that  transaction ;  "  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  your  commands  of  the  25th  ult,  and 
am    exceedingly   concerned,"   &c.      Your   Lordships    wUl 
observe    that  this  letter  of  the   5th   of  February,   from 
Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hastings,  was  in  answer  to  a  letter 
written  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  Middleton  previous  to 
that  date,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  irom  Major  Naylor 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  informing  liim  that  Mr.  Middleton  bad 
spent   two   days  in  the  negotiation.     Upon   the   25th   of^««of 
Jaiiuary  Mr.  Hastings   writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton  1m  to"*" 
disapproving  of  that  forbearance,  blaming  him  for  having  t™,  dlam^ 
delayed  so  much  time  in  negotiation  with  the  Begums,  and  ^SbS^ 
expressing  his  decided  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Begums  without  negotiation.      This  i«tterirf 
letter  of  the  6ih  of  February,  1782,  is  in  answer  to  Uiat,  Sli' "u^ 
excusing  himself  for  the  negotiation  with  the  B^um  : —       iSm«i7. 

"  Permit  me  to  assure  you.  Sir,  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  I  ever 
venture  to  deviate  from  the  express  letter  of  your  inibuctions,  and  I 
cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  done  it  on  any  occasion  where  it  did  not 
appear  to  my  judgment  that  the  object  and  spirit  of  them  rendered  it 
advisable,  and  that  the  apparent  necessity  would  justify  such  latitude. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  was  more  in  appearance  and  expression  than 
in  fact  that  any  deviation  waq  made  from  your  orders  of  the  26th  De- 
cember; for  although  1  was  constr^ned,  from  my  strict  regard  to  the 
accompUshment  of  what  I  considered  the  first  object  of  this  undertaking, 
to  admit  of  a  temporary  forbearance,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  my 
address  of  the  ISth  ultima,  the  Bupims  were  at  that  time  to  be  con- 
udered  as  entirelv  at  the  mercy  of  the  Nabob,  the  jsglures  were  in  th« 
possession  (^  hu  aumils,  their  troops  dispersed,  and  the  kella  of 
TT 
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HJcniTU.  FjuHmA,  wMoh  included  tlao  ^e  Bow  Begum's  own  Iiabittldon,  uiid« 
—  the  guard  of  hit  ExceUencf'a  Eind  our  troops.  It  remuned  only  to  get 
poMeasioD  of  her  wealth ;  Mid  to  effect  this  it  was  then  and  ii  still  m; 
nrm  and  unnlterible  opinion  that  it  wm  indiapensfthly  neoesBuy  to  emplcf 
temporizing  expedients,  and  to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fean  of  the 
Begom  herself,  and  more  eepeciall;  upon  thoBe  of  her  principal  agents, 
through  whose  means  alone  there  appeared  anr  prohable  chance  of  our 
getting  access  to  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  late  Viiier,     And  when  I 


houaea  of  the  two  eunuchs,  whence  of  course  it  could  not  have  been 
extracted  without  the  adoption  of  those  means  which  would  induce  the 
discovery,  I  Bhall  hope  for  your  approbation  of  what  I  did.  I  must  also 
observe  that  no  fiirtner  rigour  tluji  that  which  I  executed  oould  have 
been  uqed  against  females  in  this  counby,  to  whom  there  can  be  no 
access.  The  Nabob  and  Salar  Jung  were  tjke  only  two  who  could  enter 
the  zenana.  The  first  Was  a  son,  who  was  to  address  a  parent,  and  of 
conrse  oould  use  no  language  or  action  but  that  of  earnest  and  reiterated 
BaUcitation ;  and  the  other  was  in  all  appear&nce  a  trutor  to  our  cauw. 
Where  force  could  be  employed  it  was  not  spared.  The  troops  of  the 
Begum  were  taken  awav  and  dispersed ;  their  ^ns  taken ;  her  fbrt  and 
outward  walla  of  her  house  seiaed  and  occupied  bv  our  troops,  at  the 
N^ob's  requisition,  and  her  chief  agents  imprisoned  and  put  in  iron*. 
No  further  step  was  left.  And  in  this  situation  they  still  remMU  and  are 
to  continue  (excepting  only  a  resumption  of  the  irons) — until  the  final 
liquidation  of  the  payment ;  and,  if  then  yon  deem  it  propar,  no  poanUe 
means  of  offence  being  left  in  her  hands  or  those  of  oer  agants,  all  her 
lands  and  property  having  been  taken,  I  mean  with  your  sanction  to 
restore  her  house  and  servants  to  her,  and  hope  to  be  favoured  with  your 
carlv  reply,  as  I  expect  that  a  few  days  will  complete  the  final  surrender 
of  all  that  ia  further  expected  from  the  Begum." 

[Mr.  Foa,  who  weiU  out  vritk  Mr.  Sheridan,  came  into 
Court  a/nd  informed  the  Lords  that  Mr.  Sheridan  loos 
80  ill  he  was  totally  unable  to  proceed,  and  there/ore  he 
trusted  the  House  VHmXd  i/ndulge  him  by  adjourning  to 
some  future  day.] 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  RICHARD 
BBIN8LEY  SHERIDAN,  ESQ.,  MANAGER  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IN  SUMMING  UP  THE 
EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  CHARGE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  BEGUMS  OF  OUDE  j  13th  June, 
1788. 


Mt  Lords, — Before  I  proceed  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  I 
must  thank  yonr  LordBhips  for  the  indulgeooe  I  reoeived 
-when  I  had  lant  the  honour  of  addresaing  you  at  thia  bar, 
regretting  very  much  any  embarraBsment  which  may  have 
been  occaaoaed  either  to  the  cauee  or  to  your  Lordshipa'con- 
venience  by  that  intermption ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
yon  that  nothing  but  a  positive  inability  to  have  proceeded, 
with  that  strength  and  posseaaion  of  myself  neoessaty  to 
the  exercise  of  the  duty  I  was  engaged  in,  could  have 
induced  me  to  have  given  your  Lordshipa  the  trouble  of  this 
additional  attendance. 

My  Lords,  I  left  off  recalling  your  Lordships'  more  h'*"''**"^^ 
■ninute  attention  to  the  correspondence,  public  and  private,  cofrwpon- 
which  passed  between  the  principal  and  his  agents  in  this 
extraordinary  busineaa.  Letters,  my  Lords,  which  are 
indeed  worthy  the  most  minute  d^ree  of  attention,  because 
they  contain,  not  only  a  narrative  of  the  facta  and  conduct 
of  this  foul  and  unmanly  oonapiracy,  but  do  also  contain  a 
plain  exposition  of  the  original  views,  the  original  motives 
and  the  real  end  and  object,  of  the  conspirators.  My  Lords, 
~tbey  also  contain  a  plain  account  of  all  the  various  shifte, 
of  all  the  unworthy  tricks,  of  all  the  quibbles,  of  all  the 
prevarications  and  of- all  the  direct  untruths,  with  which 
these  facts  were  then  endeavoured  to  be  di^uised,  and  are 
now  attempted  to  be  defended. 

My  Lords,  convinced  as  I  am  that  your  Lordships  are  Bxpitu- 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  distinction  t^^^ 
between  the  private  and  the  public  correspondence,  through  S|^^^^ 
the  whole  of  this  business,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  your  w»«f»- 
Lordships  must  have  been  something  curious  to  understand 
bow  letta^  should  have  come  to  light  and  be  brought  upon 
TT  2 
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uJmtiiTBs.  record  by  the  parties  themselves,   who  liad  evidently  so 
great  an  interest  in  suppressing  them  for  ever  from  the 
public  view.     Your  Lordships  wUl  have  pei-ceived,  in  parts 
of  th'H  correspondence,  that,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
there  do  appear  evident  sigus  of  a  sort  of  coldness  and 
^^^       mutual  distrust  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Eastings, 
between      This,  youT  LordsMps  will  perceive  in  part  of  the  privaie 
iDgi  Mid      correspondence  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  aeema  to  have  arisen 
ih|.Hiddie-  jj^  jjj.  siiddleton's  mind  very  much  from  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  with  respect  to  a  man  called  Ismael  B^, 
whom  he  states  to  have  been  supported  against  him  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  have  obtained  a  very  galling  triomph 
over  him.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings,  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  first  from  that  very  tardiness  with  which  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton delayed  the  execution  of  his  private  orders  respecting 
the  general  resumption  of  all  the  jagirs.     It  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  augmented  by  a  very  extraordinaiy 
circumstance  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Middleton — 
something  like  a  direct  remonstrance  against  the  orders  of 
his  employer,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  an  endeavour  to  dissuade 
liim  from  the  last  atrocious  act  of  treachery  and  oppressiott 
which  he  was  about  to  effect  against  his  friend  the  Nawab : 
not  endeavouring  to  dissuade  ln'm  upon  the  princdplea  of 
justice  or  of  gratitude — your  Lordships  will  1  believe  not 
imagine — but  upon  the  principles  of  expediency  and  policy. 
Kr.Hwt-     This  be^nning  of  coldness  or  resentment  seems  afterwards 
SSt'rf™''  to  have  been  considerably  strengthened  by  another  heinous 
t!S'"<uSr  offence  on   the  part  of  Mr.  Middleton,   and  so  stated  by 
g^*^     Mr.  Hastings,  namely,  his  allowing  two  days  of  forbearanoe 
and  negotiation  from  the  Nawab  to  his  mother,  while  he 
was  braieging  her  in  her  capital.     This  appears  to  have 
stuck  deepest  in  bis  mind,  and  to  have  been  an  offence 
above  all  others,  and  whi(^  Mr.  Hastings  seems  least  to 
have  forgiven;    although  it  is    perfectly  plain,  both  from 
Major  Naylor's  evidence  and  Mr.  Middleton'ft  own  account, 
that  it  did  prevent  an  actual  massacre  of  all  the  women 
Bon^c^ic^  and  children  in  that  palaee.     It  also  seems  to  have  broken 
ton'iieour'  Out  more  still  after  the  kella  was  seized  and  the  persons 
w&a*ua^  employed  were  engaged  in  the  plunder.     Here    it   does 
"       ""    appear,  fi«m  one  direct  letter  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  another 
written  by  his  order  through  Major  Palmer,  which  is  sup- 
pressed) that  Mr.  Hastings  suspected  strongly  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton was  taking  infinitely  more  than  his  share  of  this 
plunder;    that  he   seemed    to   be   reversing  the  relation 
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between  them,  aod  to  have  taken  the  lion's  share  hiniBelE  lut-saint. 
Accordingly  you  see   leproaches  upon   this  subject   from 
Mr.  HasUi^^  to  Mr.  Middleton.     Tbas  produces  an  offer  of 
a  second   present — supposed    from   the   Nawab — through  J^rf** 
Mr.  Middleton  ;  Mr.  Middleton  not  being  acquainted,  as  he  Jl^^JJ,'' 
haa  sworn,  witli  any  circumstance  respecting  the  first  pre-  S"?!;^!;^ 
sent.     He  now  however  states  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  theHr.HMt- 
Nawab,  finding  Mr.  Hastings  had  broken  every  one  of  the  tSroiudi 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar — stating  to  Mr,  Hastings  J^',^^'*" 
that  the  Kawab's  own  distress  was  considerably  increased, 
that  his  troops  had  risen  upon  him  for  want  of  pay  and 
threatened  his  life — just  in  the  moment  of  gratitude  and 
opulence  he  represents  him  as  ofiering  another  100,000!.  to 
Mr.  Hastings.     Mr.  Hastings  however,  seeming  then  to  have  necHnni  bj 
a  distrust  of  Mr.  Middleton,  refuses  this  bribe  through  this  iJji.""* 
channel.     Your  Lordships  will  find  the  account  of  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Evidence ;    and  you  will  recollect  that 
Mr,  Middleton  at  your  bar  refused  to  answer  upon   this 
subject  under  an  idea  of  criminating  bimseUl 

Your  Lordships   will  however  find   that   Mr.  Hastings 
afterwards  sends  another  agent  to  Lucknow,  Major  Palmer, 
almost  for  the  single  purpose  of  dissuading  this  Nawab — of 
finding  some  soft  hour — catching  him  in  an  easy  moment, 
and  diss'iading  him,  circumstanced  as  I  have  stated  him  to 
be  to  your  Lordships,  from  forctng  this  100,000!.  upon  him. 
Yonr  Lordships  will  also  find  that  the  Nawab,  when  it  was  ?^^^)j 
first  mentioned  to  him,  expresses  the  utmost  astonishment  br  the 
and  declares  he  never  h^ird  one  word  of  the  matter ;  he  ""^ 
declares  that  they  had  better  have  taken  the  country  at 
once,  for  justice  is  totally  out  of  the  question :  and  uiere 
are  many  acts  of  munificence  of  the  Nawab  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  cognizance  oC     It  does  not 
appear  clear   that   the   Nawab   ever    heard   of   the  fint  . 
100,000^  he  gave  Mr. Hastings;    for  Mr.  Middleton   and 
Hyder  Beg  managed  all  these  matters  with  great  delicacy. 

Yom-  Lordships  know  it  is  always  considered  as  an 
increase  of  a  favour  where  the  person  receiving  it  is  igno- 
rant of  the  person  fiom  whom  the  obligation  comes  ;  but 
they,  by  a  dedicate  refinement  upon  this  delicate  principle, 
managed  so  that  the  person  conferring  the  obligation  was 
ignorant  of  it  himself.  However  these  matters  were,  upon 
account  of  these  circumstances  and  certain  other  suppcMed 
neglects,  that  be  did  not  give  information  enough  to  J}"^ JlL 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Middleton  was  recalled  in  September,  te^L 
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turning.  1782,   and  actually  left  Luoknow  in  October  ;  as  alio  ■was 
Mr.  John-     Mr.  JoliiiBon,  With  oircumatances  of  more  rigour  and  more 
disgrace,  though  certainly  guilty  only   in   a   subordioatfl 
degree.     AAer  their  return  however  no  further  steps  were 
token ;    and   by   all   accounts  —  and  many   circumBtancee 
appear    to    credit    them — they    continued    to    live  with 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  same  habits  of  fiiendly  collusion  and 
fraudulent  &miliarity  which  they  had  ever  lived  in  with 
ApMi*     him.     This  continued  till  about  April,  1783 :  Mr.  HaatingB 
x^Br^tow  in  the  meantime  had  promoted  Mr.  Bristow,  to  his  deetmc- 
>t  LucknoT.  tioa,  in  the  Besidentship  at  Lnoknow.     He  bad  sent  him 
out  with  a  due  quantity  of  ttpies,  and  ensnared,  beset  and 
entangled,  with  certain  friendly  instructions  of  his  own ; 
Mr.  Bristow'b  obedienoe  to  which  was  afterwards  made  the 
principal  charge  against  him,  and,  when  Mr.  Bristow  stated 
and  produced  the  very  letter  of  Mr.  Haatiugs'  own  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Hastings  replied  that  that  was  a  pitiful  mode  of 
defending  himself!     However,  Mr.  Bristow  was  sent  up  on 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Middletoii. 

In  1783,  in  due  order,  came  some  of  these  subomed 

letters  which  I  have  acquainted  your  Lordships  witb,  from 

Hyder  Beg,  complaining  of  Mr.  Bristow.    Your  Lordtdiips 

will  recollect  that,   when  Mr.  Bristow  was  fint  sent,  toe 

Nawab  was  so  sorprised  by  Mr.  Hastings  sending  him  that 

be  sent  those  two  letters ;  one,  that  he  liked  him  of  all 

things,  the  other  that  he  bated  him  abominably.     Now,  in 

November,  1783,  the  Nawab  is  undeceived,  and  is  told  the 

real  view  with  which   Mr,  Bristow  was  sent  to  Luoknow. 

Accordingly  he  sends  charges  against  him  by  his  minister, 

Hyder  Beg. 

SfMr'sSLt.     ■'"°  -*-P"^>  1788,  Mr.  Hastings  begins  his  first  oomplainfc 

iw'il^nBt  against  Mr.  Middleton.     This  causes  a  considerable  d^ree 

tonKtuu^  of  disoussion  at  the  Board,  and  it  is  observed  as  something 

*'""'•        rather  extraordinary,  both  there  and  out  of  doors,  that 

Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  been  reoalled 

upon  the  heaviest  charges — Mr.  Johnson  brought  upon  a 

warning  of  forty  hours,  with  fixed  bayonets  at  his  breast 

— that  he  and  Mr.  Middleton  should  have  remained  from 

October,  1782,  to  April,  1783,  without  one  step  being  taken 

to  inquire  into  their  conduct.     Mr.  Hastings,  to  pwry  this, 

and  to  show  his  impartial  disinterestedness,  for  the  first 

^Aprinto  time  accuses  them  altogether.    In  order  to  frame  this  aoous- 

cr^oeltv  ation  Mr.  Hastings  finds  that  his  public  correspondence  is 

ii«tlDtnp-  not  quite  sufficient,  and  Uien,  in  that  ra^  and  aager  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  vent  to  work  upon  these  sort  of  things,  he  uJoniTtt, 
throws  these  private  letten  upon  the  Council  table,  and  port  b.it 
directs  the  seca-etary  to  make  out  charges  against  Mr.  Mid-  •™'^'o°- 
dleton   out   of    them,   not   oonsidering   what   parts   made 
against  himself,   but,   being    caught    by   certain   passaffse 
which  he  thought  would  make  a  chaige  agaioat  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  and  give  a  sort  of  idea  that  he  was  in  earnest  in 
the  business. 

Now,  whether  there  was  anything  sarious  in  this  or  not, 
whether  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  habitual  ooUu- 
siou  in  which  Ur.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton  lived,  aud 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  ju^le  in  order  to  keep  their  hands 
in,  because  Mr.  Middleton  was  then  out  of  employment — 
whether  it  W4s  done  to  blind  the  Council  at  Calcutta — 
whether  it  was  done  to  blind  the  people  at  home,  or  to 
give  an  impression  to  the  people  at  the  court  of  Fyzabad, 
who,  hearing  that  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson  were 
called  to  account,  might  conclude  that  he  was  accusing 
them  on  account  of  severity  and  rigour  againat  the  Begums, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  for  their  lenity  to  them — 
whether  there  was  anything  serious — whether  Mr.  Hastings 
drew  the  charge  and  the  r^ly — or  whether,  in  shorty 
Mr.  Middleton  drew  his  own  accusation  and  Mr.  Hastings 
made  the  defence  for  him — it  ia  scarcely  worth  inquiring ; 
nor  are  there  any  mroumstames  that  lead  us  to  determine 
upon  this  matter.  The  event  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  ;  it  ended  in  a  rhapsody  of  Mr.  Hastings— in  a 
repartee,  and  in  a  poetic  quotation :  aod  there  aH  these 
heavy  charges  against  Mr.  MiddletOn  remain  to  this  hoar. 
The  good  effect  however  of  it  was  that  act  of  fortunate 
indis^<etion — that  act  of  providential  folly — which  has  pro- 
duoed  these  private  lett^ ;  from  which  your  Lordships 
leun  so  much,  and  which  I  take  upon  me  to  assert  do  con- 
tain as  fuU,  plain,  decisive  and  conclusive,  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  these  conspirators  as  ever  i^peared  in  any  court  of 
justice  whatever. 

Having  said  so  much  with  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  ^J^^ 
which  this  private  correspondence  was  j^oduced,  I  ata  oon-  oniriMrtof 
fldeot  that  your  Lordships  must  have  perceived,  through  «poS"^ 
the  whole  of  this  evidence,  that  these  private  letters  are  in  ^^ 
truth  the  only  parts  of  the  oorrespondenoe  worth  looking 
to,  and  that  sdl  that  is  in  the  public  and  ostensible  letters 
can  be  r^orded  only  as  fabrication  and  as  fi^sehood,  and 
ought  never  even  with  decency  to  be  referred  to  for  any 
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isJvsEiTBs.  purpose  but  to  prove  the  contradictions,  to  prov^  the  fiJse- 
hoods  and  the  frauds,  of  those  who  wrote  them. 

As  I  am  confident  this  must  be  your  Lordships'  opinion, 
and  that  you  must  have  taken  this  distinction  in  your  own 
minds  upon  the  subject,  I  own  it  has  not  been  without  a 
considerable  d^;ree  of  astonishment  that  I  have  seen,  in 
the  course  of  our  examination,  the  learned  Counsel  for  tiie 
Defendant  for  ever  recurring  to  this  pubho  correepondence, 
and  opposing  paragraphs  from  that  to  the  decisive  proo& 
we  hnng  &om  the  private  letters,  where  only  the  truth 
ought  to  be  looked  for  and  can  be  found.    But  if  I  was  par- 
ticularly surprised  at  this  general  conduct  of  the  Counsel, 
I  was  more  particularly  surprised  indeed  at  th^  doing  this 
with  respect  to  one  particular  letter  in  thi?  public  corre- 
spondence, which  they  pressed  with  great  eagBmeas  to  the 
attention  of  Hr.  Middleton.    The  letter  I  mean  is  of  the 
27Ui  of  December,  from  Lncknow. 
^orkiu)      Your   Lordships  will   always  bear  in   mind   that    ihe 
■eitius  the  original  orders  for  seizing  these  treasures  were  subsequent 
^^bw^t  to  the  private  orders  for  resuming  all  the  jagirs  ;  that  they 
Jj^Jjg^  were  taken,  upon  the  15th  or  16th  of  November,  by  Sir 
f"  iS™"    Ely*''  Impey — cleared  up  in  the  manner  which  1  flatter 
iifiit.         myself  I  did  dear  up  that  circumstance  the  other  day — to 
Mr.  Middleton  at  Lncknow.     After   this,  a  private  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
goes  on  ;  and  your  Lordships  no  doubt  have  been  surprised 
to  observe  that  no  direct  answer  appears  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  that  he  seems  to  take  no  part  in  the  business  till  the 
26th  of  December  afterwards.     In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  is  assured   that  Mr.  Hastings  will  give   him   that 
ig^of     pubUc   authority   which    he    is   waiting   for.      Upon    the 
toa,wTitMi  strength  of  this,  Mr.  Middleton  writes  a  proper  ostensible 
toioMifr*  letter  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings.     In  the  same 
^^the    ™**uier  as,  upon  the  l7th  of  October,  he  puts  together  a 
re^ption  string  of  extracts  from  supposed  letters  of  Colonel  Hannay, 
jieii*.         in  order  to  justify  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  being  sent  at  all  to 
Lucknow;  so,  upon  the  27th  of  December,  he  puts  toge- 
ther a  mass  of  supposed  new  information  to  justify  the 
intended   and   indeed  already  determined  resumption   of 
.    thejagu^    So  that  your  Lordships  will  see  their  argument, 
supposing  we  take  their  own   case,   stands  this  way  :^ 
They  sign  the  treaty  of  Chunar  upon  rumours  of  disaflec- 
tion  in  tiie  Begums,  and  of  their  having  given  aBeostanoe  to 
Cheyt  Sing.    They  detenuined  to  give  her  an  equivaknt 
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for  the  ja^rs.  In  Kovember  they  determine  to  seize  theiWinniTM, 
treasures,  as  they  say,  upon  a  rumour  of  an  intended  resist- 
anoe  to  resume  all  iLe  jagirs.  When  they  come  to  resume 
the  jag^  they  construe  this  into  an  actual  resistance. 
They  briu^  the  Navab  to  Fyzabad,  and  then,  upon  a 
rumour — or  something  more  here  indeed— upon  the  appenr- 
ance  of  resistance  to  the  seizing  the  treasures,  they  then 
resolve  to  deprive  the  Begum  of  the  equivalent. 

They  state  that  the  Nawab  comes  to  Fyzabad  in  Jannaty ; 
that,  upon  finding  an  apparent  resistmce  to  seizing  tiie 
treasures,  be  is  represented  as,  upon  an  after-thought,  deter- 
mining to  seize  those  very  treasures  for  which  express 
purpose  he  came  to  Fyzabad.  This  is  so  dear  that  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  remonber  that  we  examined 
Hr.  Middleton  and  Sir  Ehjah  Impey  both  with  respect  to 
these  facts.  We  repeated  to  them  Mr.  Hastings'  own  xr.  hhi- 
account  of  these  trajtsactions,  and  our  question  was:  "Is^t*afUie 
not  that  account  ialse  in  every  particular  ?  " — They  both «« 
answered  tliat  it  was.  It  did  not  indeed  require  much 
ingenuity  for  them  to  discover  what  we  were  endeavouring 
to  extort  from  them,  namely,  that  a  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  an  order  could  not  have  been  the  ground  and 
motive  for  issuing  that  order.  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  both,  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  declared  these 
accounts  by  Mr.  Eastings  were  untrue  accounts  of  that  tmn- 
saction.  However,  when  we  were  stating  to  Mr.  Middleton 
the  private  correspondence,  the  Counsel  pressed  much  upon 
Mr.  Middleton  :  "  Did  you  not  write  this  letter  of  the  27fch 
of  December } "  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  often  staggered 
and  confounded  by  questions  from  his  left,  seemed  now  a 
little  astonished  at  questions  &om  his  right — from  the 
learned  Counsel.  He  seemed  not  to  be  n,ble  to  enter  into 
the  humour  of  the  thing  at  all ;  he  did  not  know  what ' 
they  meant. — "  Did  you  not  write  a  letter  of  the  27th  of 
December  \ " — "  Yes."  "  Did  not  you  there  say  that  the 
B^^um  denounced  death  and  destruction  upon  the  most 
ti-ifling  opposition  to  her  caprice  ?  " — "  Yes."  He  says  in 
bis  mind,  "  To  be  sure  it  was  so  settled  with  Hr.  Hastings 
that  I  E^onld  write  that  letter;  don't  you  know  in  the 

frivate  correspondence  that  was  settled  between  Sir  Elijah 
mpey  uid  me  that  I  should  write  this  letter?" 
My  Lords,  it  would  be  a  curious  end  of  this  business — 
though  the  Counsel  I  am  sure  do  not  assist  in  it — but  it 
WouM  be  a  curious  end  of  this  bosineea  if  (h^  were  to 
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WmiiWii&ythe  whole  of  the  guilt  of  this  upon  the  tool  Middleton — 
to  »j  that  he  is  guilty  and  Mr.  Hftstings  innocent.     Thai 
would  be  the  only  thing  w&nting  bo  oomplete  iiie  conaoni- 
mation  of   the  whole  of  this  treachrat>ua,  fraudulent   and 
oppressive,  bufiiness.      The  private   coirespondenoe   makes 
auch  an  attempt  wholly  impossible  ;  though  I  confees  these 
questions  to  Mr.  Middleton  did  seem  to  point  a  little  that 
way. 
impTideDco      I  am  more  surprised  at  the  Counsel's  pressing  this  letter 
Counni  fn   to  your  Loidshlps'  observation,  because  it  is  indeed  well 
Vi.  Middle-  worthy  your  observation — but  not  with  the  purpose  and 
ton's  letter,  ^jj^  ^jjg  yjg.^  ^  wbich  they  Seemed  to  bring  it ;  for  it 
does  contain,  from  beginning  bo   end,  the  most  immediate 
and  positive  proofe  of  their  guilt,  and  the  most  direct  con- 
tradictions to  all  the  pretenoes  and  all  the  defeooea  thOT 
have  set  np ;  that  I  would  have  conceived,  if  there  was 
one  letter,  public  or  private,  in  the  whole  of  this  oorm- 
apondenoe,  which  the  Counsel  would  have  been  anxious  to 
suppress,  to  have  said — "  Let  us  get  rid,  in  God's  name,  of 
that  letter,  and  we  fear  nothing  " — that  it  is  the  very  letter 
which  they,  with  an  ostentatioua  earnestness,  were  preanng 
to  yonr  Lordships'  observation. 
SiMmitioaof      My  Lords,  yon  are  apprised  of  what  has  passed  in  the 
ton'a  pubifo  private  letteiB.     In  this  of  the  27th  of  Deoember  Mr.  Mid- 
K^oLim.  dleton  writes  a  pubUc  letter*  to  Mr.  Hastings  with  great 
^>^-  gravity,  beginning — "  Sir  ;"   and  tells  him  of  the  loss  and 

indignities  to  which  the  Wazir  has  been  subject  from  the 
jagirs;  and  he  says,  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  hia 
Exoellenoy  had  been  induced  to  resume  all  the  jagir  lands 
throughout  his  counby : — ^your  Lordships  having  heard  read 
to  you  that  the  Nawab,  so&r  from  being  induced  bo  resume 
them  all,  refused  to  issue  his  orders.  'Then  Mr.  Middleton 
tfllla  Mf.  Hastings, — "  I  have  issued  my  perwannas  bo-day." 
He  says  he  bhen  allowed  the  Nawab  a  few  hourfi'  considon^ 
tion,  whom  he  bad  left  in  silent  astonishment  at  his  audacity 
and  Mr.  Hostinga'  treachery.  That  he  then  oonaented,  de- 
claring, however,  that  it  wa«  an  act  of  compulsion.  After 
this,  standing  clear  before  your  Lordships,  comes  this  letter 
that  the  Nawab  had  detamined  to  resume  all  the  ja^ra 
throtighoub  his  country.  "  This  measure,"  says  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,   "  has  met   with  violent  opposition  from  the  Bow 
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Begnm."  He  then  states  that  this  is  the  more  dangeroofl  iWpwitw. 
on  accoant  of  the  reiuctaaco  with  which  the  Minister,  and 
even  the  Nawab  himself,  interferes  with  any  ooncema  of 
the  Begiun,  That  is  another  direct  oontradiction  to  every- 
thing the  Counsel  endeavoured  to  eatabliah  upon  the 
subject  of  the  particular  eagerness  of  the  Nawab  to  secure 
and  to  resume  the  jagira,  of  the  Begum  in  particular. 

My  Lords,  there  are  about  sixty  lines  in  the  letter ;  and 
there  are  more  than  sixty  felsehoods,  and  more  than  sixty 
contradictions  to  their  own  folsehoods,  in  the  whole  of  it. 
He  goes  on: — 

"  From  these  two  drcumsteBces,  strengthened  bj  the  immense  wealth 
in  her  possetrion,  also  intrusted  to  her  tvo  chief  eunuchs,  Behar  and 
Jewiur  Ali  Khau,  and  bet  onreasonabla  expeotetions  of  support  from  tha 
English  Government " — 

at  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  Middleton  is  writing  to 
her  and  declaring  the  guarantee  in  fiill  force,  he  says — 
"  This  woman's  unreasonable  expectations  that  the  English 
should  keep  any  faith  or  pay  any  regard  to  their  gua- 
rantee "—a  most  unreasonable  expectation  truly,  as  I  ever 
heard  of  I — 

"  of  all  which  she  and  her  servants  avul  themselves  to  the  utmost,  she 
is  become  one  of  the  most  serious  internal  evils,  that  among  others  seems 
to  bid  fair  to  give  great  diaturbanoa  to  this  t^nintij." 

Then  he  gives  a  pompous  description  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  this  lady's  anger : — 

"  The  great  awe  in  which  the  Nabob,  and  of  course  every  one  under 
him,  (taaos  of  her  (tiipleaaure,  Icavca  without  bounds  or  lesbwnt  the 
effects  of  her  uncommon!;  violent  temper.  Death  and  destruction  is  the 
least  menace  she  denounces  " — 

'  certainly  strong  expressions  of  tlie  eloquent  rage  of  female 
fary  ;  but,  when  I  come  to  the  letters  of  the  Bow  Begum, 
your  Lordships  will  find  they  are  light  and  trifling  expres- 
sions compared  to  the  provocation  under  which  she  uttered 
them— 
"  upon  the  most  trifling  oppoution  to  her  caprice." 

She  wan  a  c^ricious  woman,  that  had  a  strange  feminine 
objection  to  being  starved.  They  wanted  to  tt^e  away  all 
her  treasures,  her  whole  estate,  personal  and  real ;  and  her 
dislike  to  this — a  dislike  which  a  great  part  of  the  assembly 
I  have  the  honour  to  speak  before  would  have  sympathised 
with  her  in — this  is  oiiUed  wi  act  of  ftmimDe  du^leoBure 
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ujnaaiTW.  and  caprice  in  this  lady.     After  making  this  charge  tLgaiiiBt 
tliis  capricious  lady,  he  sayB  :-^ 

"  By  her  own  conduct,  and  that  of  all  her  tgents  and  dependanta 
during  the  BenarM  troublee,  it  msT  with  truth  and  justice  be  affirmed 
■be  forfnted  evei7  clwm   ^e   haa   to   tbe   protection   of  the  English 


ftovcnunent,  as  ine  evidenUr,  and  it  ia  ooimdeutly  sud  avowedly,  e 
pouaed  the  cause  of  R^jab  CheTt  Sing,  and  united  in  the  idea  and  plan 
of  a  general  extirpation  of  their  race  and  power  in  Hindostan." 

He  goes  on  telling  all  these  things  as  news  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. He  fotgeta  ^  own  affidavit ;  he  forgets  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance upon  the  subject ;  he  forgets  the  letter  of  the 
17th  of  October,  and  for  an  admirable  reason,  I  believe— 
becaose  it  was  not  then  fabricated ;  if  it  was,  he  has  lost 
all  memory.  Memory,  your  Lordships  perceive,  is  not 
Mr.  Middleton's  forte ;  but  here  it  is  extraordinary  he 
should  have  forgot  all  the  entablished  reasoningB  he  liad 
before  communicated. 

"  Her  agent  at  Tanda '' — 

here  comes  the  old  story  agiun — 

"  who  is  the  chejla  and  adopted  ion  of  Behar  Ali  Cawn,  her  principal 
minister,  treaeherouBly  turned  his  guna  upon  lieutenant  Gordon's 
detachment," — 

and  so  on.     Towards  the  concluraon  he  says  : — 

"  These  declared  and  repeated  acts  of  rebellion  are  wan^  more  than 
ButBraent  to  forfeit  all  claim  whaterer  to  the  interference  in  her  behalf 
from  onr  government." 

After  he  has  stated  this,  the  last  circumstance  be  states 
is,  her  opposition  to  the  resumption  of  her  jagirs,  which 
he  says  bears  not  a  shadow  of  objection  ; 

"  because,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  upon  tiie  general  resumption 
of  the  jagUrea  I  made  the  rents  of  her  lands  payable  to  me." 

Here  be  ^ves  information  to  Mr.  Hastings  even  of  the 
Cbunar  treaty — and,  by  the  bye,  I  should  have  infomied 
your  Lordshipe  that  there  are  strong  circumstanoea  of  sus- 
picion that  uiere  never  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Cfaunar 
treaty,  at  least  not  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
pretends  it  to  have  been  signed  ;  but  here  he  tells  him,  as 
an  odd  circumstance,  that  he  had  made  the  revenues  of  her 
lands  payable  to  him,  which  was  an  express  provision  of  an 
article  in  that  very  treaty.  He  then  states  her  8Uppoae<I 
intention  to  resist  the  resumption  of  her  jagira,  and  thinks 
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that  now  she  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  interference  of  lUmiTm 
the  English.     And  here  I  must  remind  your  Lordahips,  and  Bcbeiuon 
the  Counsel  also,  that,  in  another  letter,  a  private  letter,  to  Mr.  hm? 
Mr.  Hastings,   he   speaks  of  the  reports   of  the   Begum's  ^ISJiSin,, 
intention  to  resist  the  resumption  of  the  jagira — speaJu  °^{^5^"" 
it  with   pleasure.     And   here  I  be^  also  to   remind  yourorthe 
Lordships  of  what  I  stated  the  ouier  day  ;  namely,  that  ^'*'"* 
Mr.  Hastings  did  look  and  hope  for  another  rebellion,  as  a  ' 
ground  to  maintain  bia  seizure  of  the  treasures.    In  a  letter 
to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  he  says : — 

"  1  hear  she  does  mtand  to  reaioti  then  I  think  our  friend  will  be 
justified  in  mxing  her  treMUies." 

Where  then  is  the  rebellion  ?  What  is  become  of  that 
proved  established  fact,  the  original  antecedent  rebellion, 
which  is  stated  throughout  the  whole  aa  a  full  justification 
of  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  that 
respect  7  Here  we  find  that  this  rumour  of  on  intention  to 
resist  the  seizure  of  tiie  jagirs  is  spoken  of  as  a  happy 
accomplishment  of  Mr.  Hatttings'  view.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
seems  to  rejoice  in  it.  He  thanks  hira  for  the  good  news ; 
he  says  : — "  Please  God,  there  is  a  little  bloodshed — if  there 
is  a  little  providential  slaughter,  our  iriend  will  be  justified  ; 
he  will  have  that  ground  of  defence  he  has  been  looking  to, 
namely  a  resistance  excited  by  oppression  and  by  the 
fraudulent  attempt  to  resume  the  jagirs  against  this 
guarantee  and  against  the  treaty  of  Chunar." 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  he  says : — 

"  This  will  be  a  justification  to  withdraw  our  interference,  and  for  , 

depriving  the  Begiun  of  those  great  resources  which  she  has  shown 
it  wotdd  be  eitremelj  impolhac  and  unsafe  to  tirost  longer  in  ber 

Here  Mr,  Middleton  speaks  as  not  having  heard  of  the  least 
intention  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  the  letters  and  ver- 
bal communication  through  Sir  EOjah  Impey,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to  the  seizing  the  treasures, 
till  this  circumstance  of  the  supposed  resistance  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  jagirs. 

"  On  this  Bulgect  the  Nabob  has  communicated  to  me  his  sentinients  Letter  oT 
in  a  long  letter,*  a  cop;  whereof  1  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you," —     ^riMu* 

tablnten- 

tkntoi^w 

tbatret- 
*  Frioled  in  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Gridenoe,''  p.  8S.  luma. 
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Mmim.  I  repeat  my  question    again  —  why  is   that    letter    also 
Buppressed  t 

"  ia  which  you  will  obaerve  " — 
in  the  Nawab'a  letter — 

"  he  BismSeB  his  intention  of  proeecutdiiK  bia  le^  ckima  upon  her  for 
the  public  treasuTe  and  efKicts  belonging  to  his  inheritance  from  his 

So  that  here  the  Nawab,  on  the  27th  of  December,  is 
writing  a  long  letter,  encloaed  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  in  which  he  proposaB,  a^  an  eager  wiah  of  his  own,  to 
resume  without  condition  the  treasures  of  his  father  ;  wlien, 
on  the  Ist  of  December,  he  is  represented  as  having  written 
another  letter  (if  he  did  write  any  at  allj  in  which  he  pro- 
poses it  only  as  an  alternative  and  in  order  to  be  saved 
from  being  compelled  to  resume  the  jagita     Now,  however, 
the  Nawab  is  eager  upon  the  subject,  and  he  writes  tliis 
letter  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
^^^^.      There  is  a  circumstance  at  the  end  of  this  letter  also 
^rton  for     worthy  of  observation,  as  it  is  explanatory  of  Mr.  Middle- 
orpyioau    ton's  construction  of  Mr.  Hejatings'  motive,    in  whidi   be 
j.gir.  *       myn, — 

"  I  muat  kbo  tkke  the  liberty  to  add  my  opinion,  that,  unlew  F^ioola 
Khan,  Tomotely  utuated  u  he  ia,  out  of  reach  of  interruption,  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  bribe  and  country,  connected  unintemiptedly  with  the 
other  two  remaining  Patan  powers,  becomes  included  in  this  f[ent*al 
reform  of  the  jaghirei,  or  some  effisctual  check  be  impoaed  upon  him,  the 
whole  may  prove  abortive." 

That  is  to  say,  unless  he  is  oppressed  too  the  worst  con- 
sequences will  follow.  Here  Mr.  Middleton,  knowing  that 
Mr.  Hastings  out  of  five  articles  had  already  broken  four, 
had  the  rashness  to  believe  he  would  keep  one  of  them. 
He  takes  for  granted,  here  not  being  in  the  secret,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  slipped  in  the  words  as  he  avows  "when 
time  shall  suit,"  that  he  meant  it  should  never  suit^  and 
meant  to  defeat  that  article  the  same  as  he  had  done  the 
rest ;  and,  as  he  was  writing  upon  the  subject  of  general 
oppression  and  fraud,  he  throws  in  this  suggestion,  knowing 
no  more  of  Fyzoola  Khan's  ill-conduct  or  supposed  rebel- 
lion than  that  of  the  Begum's,  but  equidly  rouiy  to  swear 
that  he  was  an  intolerable  grievance  and  disaffected  to  our 
government.  Now,  it  is  an  extraordinary  oircumstanoe,  this 
charge  against  Fyzoola  Khan  happens  to  be  the  only  thing 
to  which  Mr  Hastings,  in  his  reply  to  the  Commons, 
pleaded  guilty — in  which  he  owns  l^at  Fyzoola  Khan  had 
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never  shown  any  ffjnnptoms  of  diBaffection ;  this  he  does  i  Jinwiwt 
acknowledge  as  error,  and  hopes  it  will  be  pardoned.  This 
letter,  thoagh  written  in  collosiou  with  Mr,  Hastings, — I 
don't  mean  to  iosinnate  by  any  means  that  it  wbs  written 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  aa  I  believe  many  of  Mr.  Middletou'R 
answers  to  him  were,  because  your  Lordships  observe  there 
is  a  clummness  in  the  fraud,  there  is  a  coarseneas  in  the 
deceit,  that  does  not  show  the  hand  of  the  master  at  all  \ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  seal,  but  a  dumsiness  in  the  execu- 
tion that  I  thinlc  ve  cannot  impute  to  Mr.  Hastings— this 
letter  being  meant  as  a  pablio  justification  of  what  was  to 
be  done  in  Janaary,  the  charge  against  the  Begums  following 
in  due  order  the  order  for  their  oondemnation  which  had 
]Hreoeded  in  November.  I  think  your  Jjordships  will  be 
still  more  astonished  upon  this  subject  when  you  oome  to 
compare  this  public  letter  with  a  private  letter  of  nearly 
the  same  date ;  but,  in  the  interval,  you  will  ezpect  some 
aooount  of  the  private  correspondence  that  was  going  on 
with  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

During  Mr.  Hastings'  silence,  firom  the  6th  of  December  ™!^;^J^ 
till  the  26tb,  the  business  is  carried  on  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  g>**^  Bir 
and  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  I  wish  your  Lordships  much  to  impey  wn 
advert  to   these  letters  between  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  J^  """'*■ 
Mr.  Middleton  :  and  it  is  carious  to  track  ^v  El^ah  Impey  gg,^(^  ^ 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  moves  upon  this  occasion.  momnentB 
"Sot  you  find  that,  even  after  he  had  left  Mr.  Hastugs  at  i^^^^ 
Senares,   while    at   Bnzar,   while    down   the    river,    still 
Mr.  Middleton  continues  to  correepond  upon  this  subject 
through  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  sjid  through  him  to  make  his 
communication  with  Mr.  Hastings.     You  find  Sir  El^ah 
Impey,  upon  the  28th,  swearing  and  taking  slSdavita  at 
Luoknow;  upon  the  1st  of  December,  within  three  days, 
he  is  200  mileti  off,  doing  the  same  at  Ohuuar ;  then  we 
oatoh   him  swearing  away  at   Benares  ;   then  at  Bazar ; 
then  at  Bagulpora      We  track  him  all  the  way  in  th« 
affidavits.      It  is  something  completely  ludicrous  to  oon- 
trast  the  vivacity  and  mmblanesa  of  his  motions  with  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  business  he  is  about.    We 
know  not  what  to  compare  him  to.     You  hear  him  here  and 
there  clamouring  for  testimony,  like  the  QhoAt  in  Hamlet. 
We  are  inclined  to  call  out  to  him, — 

"  Well  Mud.  old  mole  I  ou'Mworki' tbeffroiuidsobrt?" 
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lamma,  in  one  respect  indeed  tlie  similitude  feils,  for  when  this 
worthy  pioneer  made  his  appearance  at  Lucknow,  though 
he  vieited,  aa  he  says  himself  the  Prince  for  the  purpose  of 
whetting  his  almost  blunted  purpose,  yet  he  fot^t  the  beat 
part  of  the  conjuration— 

"  Tunt  not  thy  raind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Agunst  thy  mother  ought." 

— in  that  respect  undoubtedly  the  similitude  fails.     But, 

though  I  liave  from  the  b^;inning  mentioned  with  tender 

ness,  really.  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  evidence,  [and]  although 

[it  was]  delivered  with  infinite  dignity  and  gravity,  yet 

there  is  one  circumstance  which,  wUle  in  my  mind,  I  must 

^MTtion  of  recur  again  to  in  his  evidence ;  because  I  have   aeen  an 

iDiperthat  additional  proof  of  what  I  threw  out  to  your  Lordi^ipa 

Qott^      upon  a  former  occasion,  namely,  that  what  Sir  Elijah  Impey 

t^^fl^    asserted  at  your   Lordships'  bar — that  he   knew  nothing 

^■Aer     further  of  these  affidavits  after  his  return  to  Chunar  upon 

toChunir,  the  1  st  of  December — cannot  be  true. 

^j|«"n-  I  did  before  prove  to  your  Lordships  that,  though  he 

■ddnnidin   has  Bwom    that    to    the   best    of  his    belief   he    parted 

with  Mr.  HaAtlugs  the  next  day,  yet  he  did  remain  six 

days   with   Hdr.  Hastings  ;   that,  afterwards,  Major  Davy 

accompanied  him  down  the  river  -with  these  affidavits ;  that 

he  translated  them  while  he  was  with  Sir  Elijah  Impe^ ; 

that  we  find  him  upon  the  9th  of  December — which  is  the 

circumstance   I  was   alluding  to — swearing  an  officer   at 

Buxar,  and  swearing  him  in  this  manner — an  Hindu  upon 

an  English  deposition,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  first 

explained  by  the  interpreter  to  the  deponent.    This  passed 

in  the  presence  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  Buxar,  upon  the  9th 

of  December :  therefore  I  do  widi  your  Lordships,  when 

you  mn  over  the  evidence,  to  compare  these  fiicta  with  his 

assertions   at  your  bar.     I  sludl  not  make  any  comment 

upon  the  conclusion  which  I  think  will  arise  on  the  subject 

in  your  Lordships'  minds. 

I'/pfin^      ^y  Lords,  I  mentioned  an  extraordinary  letter,  as  oon- 

■teMo      trasted  with  the  letter  of  the  27th  of  December  ;  and  this 

liofthe   letter  I  do  think  exhibits  a  degree  of  depravity  that  never 

*  DeCTm.  yg^  ^^  exceeded  in  the  foulest  heart  that  ever  existed  in 

the  bosom  of  man.     Your  Lordships  will  recellect  all  the 

circumstances  which  attended  the  Nawab's  coming  to  the 

assistance  of,  and  the  acts  of  friendship  which  he  showed  to, 

Mr.  Hastings  at  Chunar.    Tour  Lordships  cannot  but  have 
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uow  in  your  memory  (his  public  and  ostensible  letter  lUmxiTsg. 
written  by  Mr.  Middleton  upon  the  27th  of  December — the 
eajgemess  with  which  he  deecribea  the  Nawab  to  be  deter- 
mined to  resume  all  the  jagirs — his  determination  to  prose- 
cute his  claim  to  his  lather's  inheritance  and  to  seize  it  from 
his  mother — the  long  letter  upon  the  subject  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  enclosed  from  the  Nawab — and  the  general 
state  and  temper,  in  short,  of  the  Nawab's  mind.  Now,  my 
Lords,  look  to  the  proof  and  to  the  truth.  We  will  come  now 
where  the  truth  is  only  to  be  found,  in  the  private  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  between  those  conspirators.  The 
date  of  the  last  letter  is  the  27th  of  December :  this  letter* 
is  written  the  next  day,  upon  the  28th  of  December, — "  My 
dear  Sir," — ^your  Lordships  will  always  recollect  these  are 
the  distjnctions  between  the  public  and  private  letters — 
"  I  am  this  day  honoured  with  your  public  letter  of  the 
24ith  iuBtant."  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  though  None  or 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  private  letters  from  Mr.  Hast-  f^-^Jita 
ings,  and  a  distinction  taken  between  the  public  and  private  j^^sSddie- 
answers  of  Mr,  Hastings,  yet  that  we  have  no  private  letters  J^S*" 
of  Hr.  Hastings  appearing  ;  for  when,  at  the  accusation  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  be  produced  these  private  letters  from 
Mr.  Middleton,  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Middleton,  knowing 
the  whole  thing  to  be  a  &rce,  or  whether  it  was  from  that 
habitual  awe  in  which  he  stood  of,  and  shrunk  under,  the 
domineering  and  fiiscinating  influence  of  his  master — which 
your  Lordships  have  seen,  even  in  his  presence  at  your  bar 
—whatever  the  motive  was,  he  appeared  not  to  have  dared 
to  retort  upon  him,  and  none  ol^  the  private  answers  of 
Mr.  Hastings  appear  to  have  been  given  up  or  are  upon 
record ; — 

"  And  I  do  not  lose  ft  moment  in  informinK  you  that,  without  a  total  Hr.  Middle- 
sdzure  of  the  counby,  it  ia  not  possible  to  coUect  this  yew  a  Ivtget  sum  J^iinJ^' 
thui  the  Nabob  has  alreadj  f^ranted,  whicb  oltogether  exceeds  tbat  of  ' 
anj  other  year,  at  a  time  when  his  collections  have  been  greatly  dimt-  ^^^'^ 
nished  by  the  misconduct  of  Rajah  Bovanny  Sin^,  late  Aumil  of  Byce-  oollwting 
wanah,  the  insiurection  across  the  Gogra  and  m  other  parts  of  thia  iug«rinm 
country,  and,  lastly,  the  heavy  remisBions  be  has  been  obliged  to  allow 
on  the  present  year's  rents  for  the  losses  by  draught  and  bul  which  fell 
upon  the  close  of  the  last  harvest.     Hence,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  bow  far  it  would  be  in  bis  power  to  grant  future  jaidads.     If 
your  new  demand" — 


*  Printed  io  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Eridence,"  p>  87< 
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lavnvm.  Hoa  vaa  sending  the  four  re^menis  into  hia  cxrautry,  to 
resnme  the  jagirs,  against  the  Nawab's  will,  and  to  fight 
the  Nawab'B  own  amils  and  officers ;  which  Hr.  Haatinga 
^^^^  not  only  senda  under  the  name  of  a  succour  to  the  Nawab, 
•eod^  but  which  he  says  he  shall  make  him  pay  for  in  an  extrs- 
iflStDaw  t  ordinary  way,  on  account  of  the  pscnliar  Ititid"*^  of  the 
rfth?"™"   object  for  Which  they  were  sent — 

Hwnb. 

"  If  jour  new  deouuid  is  to  be  insiBted  upon,  which  jour  letter  aeenu  to 
portend,  I  muat  beg  jour  predse  orders  upon  it,  u  firom  the  dUBcnlties 
1  hare  within  these  few  dajn  e^tpeneneed  in  cvrjing  the  points" — 

the  resuming  the  jagirs  and  seizing  the  treasurea — these 
points  which  he  said  the  day  before  the  Nawab  was  eager 
for  pursuing — 

"  jou  had  ei^oined  witli  the  Nabob,  I  have  the  best  sKundsforbelieTiiii 
that  he  would  consider  it  b  direct  breach  of  the  late  agreemMt,  md 
totallj  r^eet  the  proposal  as  such;  and  I  must  own  to  yon" — 

mark  these  words,  my  Lords, — 

"  1  must  own  to  jou,  that,  in  this  present  Ibrmented  state  of  mind,  I 
could  expect  nothing  less  than  despkir  and  a  declared  rupture" — 

he  goes  on  and  says — 

"the  wresting  Purmekriwd,  Kjragiie,  and  Fjioola  Khan's  conntoj, 
from  hisgovonment;" — 

there  your  Lordships  see  the  complete  account  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  whole  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  that 
is,  of  t\i6  breach  of  every  one  of  the  articles  of  it, — 

"  for  in  that  Ught,  mj  den  Sir,  I  can  hitliftillr  assure  you  he  Tifclrs  the 
meaaorea  adopted  in  respect  to  those  countries,  —  . 

mark  this,  I  be^,  my  Lords, — 

— "  together  with  the  reauiiiptioD  of  all  the  jaghbes,  bo  much  against  his 
inclination,  have  ab«iidy  brought  the  Nabob  to  a  perauuion  that  nothing 
leas  than  his  destruction  or  the  annihilation  of  every  shadow  of  his  power 
is  meant,  and  all  my  labours  to  convince  him  to  the  contraiy  hare 
proved  abortive ;  a  settled  melancholy  has  seized  faim,  and  his  health  ii 
unpured  beyond  conception." 

My  Lords,  this  is  the  man  who,  in  the  letter  of  the  day 
before,  is  represented  oa  acting  wholly  of  himself,  as  heiiig 
the  proposer,  the  suggester,  of  aJl  these  schemes  which  have 
£xed  a  settled  melancholy  upon  his  heart,  broke  his  spirit^ 
desla-oyed  his  peaee  Mid  impaired  bis  be^th  : — 
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"And  I  do  moBt  Bolemnlj  believe  that  the  inarch  of  four  regtmesto  of  lUcBiim. 
BepojB  towards  Lucknow,  under  whatever  cireumstances  it  might  be  ■"" 
represented,  wouid  be  considered  by  him  as  a  force  ultimately  to  tie  used 
in  securing  his  person.  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  »  matter  of  snch 
immediate  moment,  and  involving  apparently  such  very  eerioua  and  im- 
portant consequences,  that  I  have  not  only  taken  upon  me  to  suspend 
the  communication  of  it  to  the  Nabob  until  I  shall  be  honoured  with 

letter  to  Colonel  Morgan," — 

to  countermand  the  march  of  these  troops :  and  then  he 
adds, — which  leta  you  into  the  light  of  the  ch&rscters  of 
both  these  men  : — 

"  If,  after  aU,  you  determine  that  the  measure  be  insistBd  on,  tt  will 
be  only  the  loss  of  nx  or  at  most  eight  days  in  proposing  it;  but  in 
the  last  event,  I  earnestly  intreat  your  orders  may  be  explicit  and  poeitiT^ 
that  I  may  clearly  know  what  lengths  you  would  wish  me  to  pKceed  In 
carrying  them  into  execution.  I  agun  declare  it  as  m^  firm  belief — snd 
assure  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Hastings,  I  am  not  wfluenced  in  tbia 
declaradon  by  any  consideraKons  but  my  public  duty  and  my  piBflonal 
attachment  to  you — that  the  inforcing  the  measure  you  have  proposed 
would  be  productive  of  an  open  rupture  between  ua  and  the  Nabob- 
nay,  that  tae  first  unnecessary  step  towards  canning  it  into  effect  must 
be  on  our  part  a  declaration  of  boitdJi^." 

Now,  my  Lords,  comes  the  conciliating  circumstance  to 
Mr.  HaatingB,  in  tiie  point  of  view  in  whidi  Ur.  Middleton 
sees  it : — 

"  There  CMi,  I  apprehend,  be  no  doubt  but  such  an  extremity  WouM 
end  in  the  ruin  of  we  Nabob,  and  1  think  he  would  bare  amae  enough 
to  see  it ;  but,  under  the  circumctances  I  have  mentioned,  and  encou- 
raged as  he  would  be  by  all  the  malcontents  of  his  court,  I  am  per- 
suaded, as  far  as  my  own  reason  and  judgment  enable  me  to  preaict, 
that  he  would  disregard  all  future  consequences." 

My  Lords,  of  the  same  date  (of  the  28th)  to  the  same  ^^^ 
purpose — I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordshipe  with  repeat- wni  to  the 
ing  it — Mr.  Johnson  also  writes,  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  *""  "^^ 
Mr.  Hastings  from  this  atrocious  measure.*     He  states  the 
poverty  of  the  Nawab.     He  states  he  is  so  wholly  without 
resources  that  his  troops  had  risen  upon  him  the  day  before 
and  threatened  his  life  ;  and  he  says : — 

"  Without  troubling  you  with  detail  of  arguments,  I  may  venture  to 
pledge  myself  to  you  that  the  additional  demand  you  propose  making 
cannot  this  year  be  obtained  without  a  total  reform  of  his  govemment," — 

And  how,  my  Lords,  do  you  think  his  government  was  to 
be  reformed  t— 

*  Hie  letter  is  printed  in  the  "  Appendix  to  dw  Eridenoe,"  p.  8B. 
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Keforming  their  friend  and  ally's  govermnent  by  a  cam- 
paign  against   him,   bringing   war   and    slaughter   in   his 
country,  is  the  protection  ■which  they  gave  him.     This  ia 
the  character  of  all  the  prot-ec'tion  ever  offered  to  the  allies 
SSSrai^'of  Britain  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Haatings.     They 
toOeiiibi  Bend  their    troops  to  drain  the    produce  of  industry,  to 
^mpMr     seize   oil    the    treasures,    wealth  and    pi-osperity,    of  the 
Mr.  BmC   country,  then  they  call  it  protection ;  like  a  vulture  with 
'"***  her  haipy  talons  grappled  in  the  vitals  of  the  prosperity 

of  the  land,  they  flap  away  the  lesser  kites,  and  then  they 
call  it  protection!  It  is  the  protection  of  the  vulture  to 
the  lamh — 

"  which  would  at  the  same  time  stop  at  once  all  reaoureea  of  collec- 
tions;  BO  that,  admitting  succeM,  our  situation  in  point  of  finance 
would  be  worse  than  before." 

He  adds  at  the  end  : — 

"  I  Nncvrelf  hope,  though  I  scarcelr  expect,  to  avoid  displeasing  jod 
by  the  fteedom  of  this  Kpresentation. 

Now,  was  there  ever  an  account  in  the  world  to  match 

AbasDOBof   this  ?    Your  Lordships  will  observe  that,  through  the  whole 

t^iuES^n  of  their  expostulation,  through  the  whole  of  these  repreaenta- 

^^{^^f*^  tionK  which  with  trembling  and  fear  they  make  to  this  man, 

t^'iSd*^  they  never  once  think  of  using  the  words  feith — honour — 

Hr.John-     truth — gratitude —juflticfe     No,  nothing  but  the  impolicy 

— the  inexpediency — the  loss  of  money ;   not   a  word  of 

&ith  ;  not  a  word  of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  this 

man,  who  had  flown  to  his  rescue  in  the  hour  of  distress  ; 

not  a  Eyllable  of  honour — truth— justice— or  of  gratitude. 

They  knew  the  man  they  were  dealing  with,  and  they  used 

the  only  arguments  wiuch  they  thought  could  find  their 

crmtty  of    way  to  his  heart     I  say  that,  if  you  search  the  history  of 

tcmrdi  the  ^^^  world,  you  Will  not  find  an  act  of  tyranny  and  fraud 

Nawaii.       to  surpass  this.     If  you  read  all  past  histories — peruse  the 

annals  of  Tacitus  —  read  the  luminous   page   of  Gibbon, 

and  all  the  ancient  or  modem  writers  that  have  searched 

into  the  depravity  of  former  ages  to  draw  a  lesson  for  the 

present,  you  will  not  find  an  act  of  treacherous,  deliberate, 

cool,  cruelty  that  could  exceed  this.     AVhat,  after  he  had 

come  to  him  in  his  distress  at  Chunar— after,  miserable 

bankrupt  as  be  was,  be  bad  {pvea  him  100,000^  to  make 
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his  own  private  fortune — after  his  retam,  when  tbej  had  lUvtunts. 
broken  every  article  of  that  treaty  ;  when  they  had  aub-  — 
dued  his  pride,  his  power,  his  conscience  and  almost  his 
nature ;  when  they  had  diahononred  him  in  the  eyes  ot 
his  subjects ;  when  they  bad  made  him  resume  what  hia 
bounty  had  given  to  his  friends  and  the  old  friends  of  his 
Mher — then,  because  nature  had  made  a  little  feeble  stand 
in  his  heart^ — then,  with  cold  and  callons  severity,  with 

temperate  malignity, by  making 

this  man  the  last  victim  of  their  rapacious  oppression, — 1 
say,  my  Lords,  the  man  who  can  fancy  evil  beyond  this,  his 
mind  must  possess  a  fertility  in  iniquity  beyond  which  all 
the  nuBchiefs  in  the  world,  since  the  entrajioe  of  original 


Such  are  the  Cftcts  that  come  out  upon  parts  of  this 
private  correspondence.  Yet,  my  Lords,  though  I  have  said 
that  tiiis  is  the  woist  action  to  my  conception  that  I  ever 
heard  or  read  of,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  must  not  retract 
it  when  I  think  upon  this  climax  of  iniquity,  Alpe  rise 
on  Alps.  There  is  something  greater  still  beyond  it.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  himself, 
after  this,  does  not  transcend  and  exceed  even  the  tran»- 
cendant  iniquity  of  those  former  communications. 

Mr.  Hastings,  your  Lordships  will  find,  indignant  and 
provoked  at  this  resistance  on  Uie  part  of  the  Nawab, 
determines  upon  some  measure  that  shall  over-role  and 
subdue  his  reluctance.  He  writes  an  angry  letter,  which 
waa  produced  by  a  previous  communication  from  Mr.  Mid-  5^^**** 
dieton,  to  the  same  purpose.  Before  he  had  written  this  ^^^ 
letter  of  the  27th  of  December,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Middleton  ^""di^ 
in  an  angiy  style,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  which 
your  Lordships  will  see  through  in  a  minute,  he  disclaims 
the  private  letter :  he  says,  "  Don't  write  private  letters  to 
me  in  friture ;"  but  he  rebukes  Mr.  Middleton,  and  in  a  stem 
manner  reproaches  him  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  extent 
of  his  orders.  Something  more,  however,  is  necessaiy. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  to  let  the  Nawab  know  that  he  is  deter- 
mined upon  this  measure,  and  that  he  must  not  think  of 
any  retreat  or  any  refuge  in  his  kindness  or  in  his  com- 
miseration for  bis  wretcbed  situation.  This  task  is  some- 
thing more  difficult  than  writing  to  Mr.  Middleton.  When 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Middleton  the  matter  is  easily  settled  by 
telling  him  what  he  means  in  the  private  letter,  and  giving 
him  we  orders  he  chooses  shall  appear  ailerwardB  in  the 
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iMtjjiiTM.  public  letter ;   but  he   cannot  write  in    this  way  to  the 
Letter  of      N^wab.     Therefore  it  is  neoeasary  to  couch  a  letter  in  snch 
in^t^ttae    t«rma  aa  may  meet  the  public  eye  without  convicting  him 
"■""■       hereafter,  and  yet  ab  the  same  time  inform   the  Nawab 
what  his  real  motive  and  the  real  meaning  of  bis  heart  is. 
This  your  Lordships  will  aee  moat  admurably  execated  m 
this  lettw. 
J^'^lj^      The  Counsel,  I  dare  aay,  will  not  dispute  that  point  with 
«i£t£?  ma— tiiat  the  letter  is  faUely  dated  the  15th  of  February; 
eamber.       beoaose  in  one  respect  it  is  falsely  dated  against  himself- 
For  if  it  was  the  1 5th  of  February  it  would  begin  with  m 
aocoant  of  his  having  at  Calcutta,  on  the  I5th  Febroaiy, 
1782,  then  first  heard  of  the  intention  to  resist  the  resump- 
tion of  the  jagirs,  having  before  sent  the  Council  an  account 
of  all  the  jagirs  being  in  the  quiet  possesfdon  of  the  Nawab. 
But  it  is  clear,  from  many  internal  circumstances,  that  it 
is  parallel  with  a  letter  he  writes  at  the  same  time  b> 
Mr.  Middleton.     He  also,  in  his  letter  of  the  let  of  Januuy 
to  Middleton,  mentions  that  he  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Kawab,  which  he  encloses  aud  desires  him  to  deliver  to  him. 
This  is  that  letter :  the  30th  or  Slst  of  December  ought  to 
be  ite  date. 
^i^oT        It  is  to  the  Wazir.     He  tells  him  he  has  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Middleton,  representing   to   him    the   imposition 
whioh  is  threatened  by  the  Begum  to  his,  the  Nawab'e, 
authnriQr  in  the  reBumpti<Hi  of  her  jagirs.      He  mentions 
Tmamitm     **^^''  oircumstances,  and  then  says  he  has  directed  Colonel 
nuioh  of     Moigan,  for  the  internal  security  of  his  country,  to  man^ 
OtBMa^.  out  r^ments  into  his  country, — 

"  Witb  order  to  act  u  your  Excellency  sfaftll  direct  for  the  intenud 
Kcuritj  of  yom  country  and  support  of  your  authority." 

Your  IjOrdsbips  have  heard  how  much  they  were  to  support 
the  Wazir's  authority  ;  that  is,  to  maintain  a  campaign 
against  him,  and  to  reform  his  government  by  destroying 
bun  and  bis  subjects  : — 

Tobet^nb-       "  This  detachment  you  will  UDderatftad  to  be  no  put  of  the  bngade 

^^S^  ^  on  omBtant  subsidy  for  the  defence  of  your  frontiers :  it  ia  formed  from 

the  troops  lately  in  yotur  pAy,  stationed  at  Futtyghur  uid  in  Rohilcund, 

which  I  withdrew  to  relieve  your  Kxcdleney  ftiim  a  burden  which  you 

cOQiplained  was  too  he&vy  fbr  your  finances  to  bear.    These  troaps  are  at 

E resent  an  unnecessarv  expense  to  the  Company,  and  would  be  disbanded 
lit  for  the  dangers  which  at  present  threaten  your  country.  On  these 
otmaideratioqs  your  Excellent  will  allow  it  to  he  just  and  reasonable 
^)U  t))e  charges  lof  the  det^ai^ment  sboultl  he  entiuely  d^^yed  l)y  you, 
and  that  theXompsny  should  he  fiiUy  indemnified  for  ^  the  eontin- 
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Seociefl  of  kequng  ns  a  totee  dd  a  piobftbilitr  of  itt  being  wanttd  foi  ufcn  mt, 
jrpur  service.    On  this  I  shall  tana  an  estunste,  with  the  strictest       — 
attentioD  to  justice,  for  a  subsidy  to  be  paid." 

Then  comes  the  carious  part  of  this  letter,  he  haviag  the 
OQtnnninicatioa  of  the  light  io  wbic^  the  Nawah  viewed 
the  resumptiou  of  the  ja^;irs,  and  the  miserable  state  pf 
mind  to  which  be  was  reduced  by  tb»t  measiue.  He 
Bays : — 


"  When  I  reflect  on  the  uncommon  apd  generoiu  instance  of  foul  FrondM 
zeal  for  the  Company  and  attachment  to   myself,   manifested  by  the  TlS^t™ 
voluntary  personal  aasiatance  and  aupport  which  jou  afforded  me  at  a  ""*""'' 
tame  of  the  greatest  danger  to  their  int«rpata  and  my  tjwn  safety,  I  can- 
not, witbput  feeling  the  stronaest  self-reprcach  of  loffratitude,  (^penie 
with  giving  to  you  in  a  similar  situation  equal  marks  of  my  ^eal  and 
attachment  to  yotu'  person  and  interests ;  and  T  should  on  tbis  principle 
alone  fly  to  sWe  your  dangar,  although  it  woe  not  in  my  power  to 
remove  it," — 

never  sure  was  snob  noble  magnammous  generosity  1 — 

"  eapedallf  as  that  danger  has  been  inouned  by  my  approbation  of 
your  daatgn  to  resume  all  the  jaghir^." 

Knowing  himeelf  the  tact  that  be  had  directed  this  resump- 
tion contrary  to  every  feeling  and  every  determination  of 
the  Kawab.     He,  however,  says  : — 

"  It  was  your  particular  request  at  Chunai  that  we  mi^ht  njeet  onoe  f 
year,  apd  I  witb  the  greatest  satis&ction  accepted  vour  i^avit^on.  Tl^ 
present  conjunction  appears  to  moke  it  necessary  to  commence  the  per- 


Calcutta  on  the  mwt  ursent  business,  I  have  determiiied  to  set  out 
immedjatdy  by  dawk  to  Lucknow,  and  1  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
not  suffer  me  to  return  to  the  seat  of  my  govenunent  without  finally 
obtaining  the  great  object  of  my  journey." 

Tour  liordsbips  see  h^re  the  great  object  of  bis  journey  otttntor 
— the  gaining  tbis  great   sum  of  money  by  aaiy  meatis,  SS^fii? 
however  baae,  fraudulent  or  oppj-eeaive,  frouf  this  woman,  t™™**- 
He  here  clothes  the  most  det^iiJited  threats  tQ  the  Nawab 
m  words  expressive  of  the  effusions  of  a  gi;atefiil  heart. 
But  be  did  not  deceive  the  Nawab ;  tb^  Nawab  qnderstood  Submiaiiai 
him  w^.     He  saw  the  ajiscbief  thai  liffked  beneath  his  Nmb. 
smiles ;  be  saw  the  danger  that  w^a  held  out  in  a  friendly 
tone  for  bis  assistanjce :  for  from  thia  hour  you  hear  no  moi^ 
(Ejections  from  the  Nawab,  no  mf)ie  triBing  evasions,  no 
more  puerile  excuaee.    No ;  Uie  last  faint  [glow  ?j  of  expiring 
nature  retirea  from  bis  b^art :  be  sinks  af)d  siibmi^  fron^ 
this  hour.     This  is  the  concluding  part  of  that  corre- 
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iwcmiTSS.  spondenoe  which  bringB  your  Lordships'  notice  to  tbe 
march  of  the  troops,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  commander  of  the 
Nawab  and  his  army,  to  the  palace  of  Fyzabad. 
HcTiewof  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  review  fora  moment  flhortly— and 
{he*t™t'  I  really  must  apologise  to  your  Lordships  for  wishing  yon  to 
Htioa.  dwell  longer  upon  subjects  which  must  be  so  exasperating 
to  the  human  heart  to  contemplate — but  I  wish  your  liord- 
ships  to  review  for  a  moment  the  whole  prt^ress  <^  this 
buidness,  from  that  period  of  time  which  I  first  stated  to  be 
the  period  when  he  first  determined  upon  this  measure. 
Your  Lordships  remember  that,  after  his  disappointment  at 
Bidjey  Ghur,  tbat  instant  he  seems  to  have  turned  an  eye 
of  death  upon  the  palace  at  Fyzabad.  At  that  glance — at 
that  fell  glance — peace,  faith,  joy,  careless  innocence  and 
feeble  confidence,  that  lay  reposing  under  the  superstitious 
shade  of  those  protected  walls,  receive  their  inexorable 
doom.  You  see  him  instantly  despatching  Mr.  Middleton 
to  Lucknow  to  bear  his  orders,  and  then  to  gather  justifica- 
tion. After  that,  you  see  the  correspondence  carried  on 
between  Sir  El^ah  Impey  and  Mr.  Middleton ;  you  see 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  conveying  to  Mr.  Middleton  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  that  agitated  his  mind  in  this  bumness ;  yon 
see  Hyder  Beg  applying  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  encouraging 
him  to  proceed ;  you  see  him  confessing  that  he  has  got  the 
ctiTses  and  execration  of  his  countiy  for  joining  in  this  act 
of  perfidy  and  oppression  against  the  Nawab  and  his 
parents ;  you  see  the  miserable  state  of  the  Nawab— 
wretched,  dejected,  in  a  settled  melancholy ;  you  see  him 
ijubmitting  at  last  to  his  mi8era.ble  doom.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  great  figure  of  the  piece,  not  mixing  in  the  battle, 
but  afar  ofi*  aloof  and  listening  to  the  war,  but  not  idle 
and  inactive  as  he  calls  it,  marking  the  whole  of  tbe  busi- 
ness, collected,  firm,  determined.  Then,  when  things  the 
most  tried  begin  to  wince  in  the  proof — when  the  patience 
of  the  Nawab  and  the  conscience  of  Middleton  began  to  fiiil 
—when  things  the  toughest  bend — then  you  see  him,  deter- 
mined and  firm,  casting  a  general's  eye  over  the  scene, 
despatching  his  tough  tool,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  to  reinforce 
the  failing  conscience  of  Middleton,  desiring  Ali  Ibrahim 
Khan  to  whet  and  inflame  the  stouter  villany  of  Hyder 
Beg.  You  see  him  present  in  mind  everywhere,  with  cold, 
deliberate,  sober,  wrath,  with  tranquil,  veteran,  malignity, 
guiding  the  fell  axray  and  pointing  to  hifi  object. 
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My  Lords,  the«e  things  are  before  you,  not  in  any  manner  uicHBiTsa. 
that  I  can  aggravate  them  by  words,  they  are  before  you  in 
clear,  plain,  distinct,  proof,  supported  by  &ct  and  undeniable 
evidence.     While  these  things  are  proceeding,  if  there  were 
anything  wanting  to  convince  your  Lordahipa  of  the  guilt  of 
the  persons  employed,  and  of  the  consciousness  which  they 
must  have  had  in  their  own  minds  of  that  guilt  at  the  time, 
you  will  find  that  amply  supplied  by  adverting  to  the  cor- 
respondence which  was  enclosed  in  Mr.  Middletoa's  letter 
of  the  27th  of  December,  upon  which  I  commented  bo  much 
before.     The  enclosure   to   which   he   refers,   namely,   the  o 
correspondence  between  the  mother  of  the  Wazir,  the  Bow  Hr.Hkidb- 
Begum,  and  himself,  when  she  first  hears  of  the  intention  to  ^bdw 
resume   the  jagits,  these   do  contain  (though  I  shall  not  Bwun. 
dwell  long  upon  them)  decisive  proof,  if  there  was  a  doubt 
remaining  upon   the   subject,   of  her  having   never   been 
engaged  in  any  enterprise,   any  rebellion  or  disatfection, 
against  the  Nawab,   her  son,   or   the  English,   his   allies. 
These  ate  the  letters  which  Mr.  Middleton  quotes  with  that 
angry  expression  &om  the  Begum ;  and  he  states  that  angry 
expression  as  a  just  ground  for  her  persecution  and  ruin. 
She  wrote  to  Mr.  Middleton  the  moment  she  beard  of  an 
intention  to  resume  the  ja^irs. 

This  letter*  is  fron 
informs  her  that, — 

"ThB  Nsbob  hM  thought  proper,  on  account  of  the  inconveni"  ^J^J^ 
"    "  raumpr 

ofhOTja 


and  so  on,  the  old  ialsehood — 

"  to  resume  all  the  Mghirea  in  his  dominions,  in  which  yonn  is  necessarily 
included ;  but,  w  the  amount  of  your  joghire  is  confirmed  to  f  ou  by  a 
written  agreement  between  jou  and  the  Nabob,"— 

mark  now,  my  Lords,  confession  direct  that  this  agreement 
and  guarantee  is  still  in  force,  when  writing  to  this  misera- 
ble feeble  woman  whom  he  determined  to  ruin — 

"  and  ffuannteed  by  Mr.  Briatow,  in  behalf  of  the  Govenun;  Genenl  and 
Council,  it  will  be  made  good  to  you  in  ready  money." 

Upon  this  communication,  the  Begum,  with  the  utmost  ^^^ 
astonishment,  says  that, — 
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lUuniTW.  "  The  isffhiirea  ue  not  mnted  hj  the  Nabob,  that  he  ahontd  reanme 
them.  Wbat  has  he  lesolved  4gunst  me?  He  consequence  shaU  be 
extremities." 

^»^  "On-  And  in  a  letter  to  HuBsein  Resa  Khan  there  is  this  threat, 
her  Lettfir  to  which  the  CouDwl  Beem  BO  delighted  ^ih : — 

Ban  KhuL  «  fjote  this — that  if  my  jachire  fklla  the  country  shall  not  stand. 
Bemember  this,  and  make  the  Nabob  acquunted  with  it.  It  ia  not  mil 
that  for  atriSing  matter  much  trouble  abould  be  occasionsd.  Becall  tbo 
aumil." 

And  BO  on.  The  Bow  Begum, — finding  a  real  intention  to 
seize  her  jagira,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  ezieting 
guarantee  by  Mr.  Middleton,  and,  bo  &r  from  being  con- 
scious of  any  ill  intention  or  disaflbction  to  the  English, 
conceiving  herself  intitled  to  gratitude  from  them  on 
aocotmt  of  the  obligation  conferred  by  her  on  Captain  Gtor- 
don,—B&yB  to  Mr.  Middleton : — 

Bar  m<al   "  The  Naw^  baa  sent  aumiU  to  take  poisesMon  of  them ;" — 

^&    Hi»tis,oflierj,.gi™- 

thegiuawi*  " Uie  ooulnamma  ijndei  jout  Mai"— 

Mr.  Middleton'B  own  seal — 

"  is  in  nij  possesuon,  in  which  all  intwftrence  with  mf  jaghiie  is 
disclsiroeil,  as  well  as  ul  demanda  on  me  for  monn.  Now  the  engase- 
ments  of  the  Nabob  are  diaregarded,  although  the  Engliah  are  at  htta." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Middleton  did  not 
blush  to  acknowledge  at  your  Lordships'  bar  that,  to  the 
very  last  moment  and  hour,  the  Begum  did  look  for  protec- 
tion and  for  rescue  from  the  English  against  the  attempts 
irhich  they  attributed  to  the  minuters  of  the  Nawab.  She 
saya  in  another  letter : — 

"  You  an  acquainted  with  tiie  purport  of  the  couluamma  diedaiming 
all  interfi»«nce  with  tnyjaghiree,  and,  by  theblesung  of  Qod,  are  M  hand 
for  my  benefit." 

Mr.  Middleton  is,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  at  hand  for  her 
benefit — at  the  very  moment  Uiat  be  was  dragging  the 
wretched  son  to  the  walls  of  Fyzabad  to  destroy  her  I — 

"  Yet  1  am  aatonished  at  this  proceeding.  The  ja^irea  are  not  granted 
by  the  Nabob," 

Ur.  Middleton  anwers  this  letter.  And  now  comes  the 
indignation  of  bia,  which  burets  forth  so  violently  in  the 
lett^  of  the  S7Ui  of  Deoemb«,  writing  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
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Now,  no  doubt,  your  Lordships  will  expect  that  you  shall  mJuhbitss. 

come  at  some  information  with  respect  to  the  rebellion,  and 

that  you  shall  hear  Mr.  Middleton,  in  a  fair  and  manly 

manner,  vindicating  the  British  character  and  convincing 

her  that  they  are  not  proceeding  upon  false  pretences  or 

unjustifiable  grounds ;  and  that  he  will  now  remind  her 

of  her  ingratitude  and  perfidy ;    that  he  will  remind  her 

of  the   plan   that   she   had    engaged  in  to    dethrone  her 

son  and  extirpate  the  English.      Among   other   circum-  ^SS^J' 

stances   for  which  I  thank  the  Counsel,  ,tliey  have  esta-  ^J^tj^ 

blished  that  the  treasures  were  at  all  times  concealed  (as  *JJ^,™"" 

appears  indeed  by  other  proof)  in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  wunv 

zanana;    and  they  have  proved  that  it  was  the  custom 

to   hide  all   treasures   throughout  all   parts   of  Asia, — we 

conceiving  it   only   the   custom  where   the   English  were 

known.      Your  Lordships  doubtless  would    expect   that 

Hr.  Hiddleton,  in  his  answer  to  the  Begum,  would  reproach 

her  with  this  ingratitude  and  perfidy.     No  sudi  thing. 

He  says : — 

"  1  had  the  homiur  to  reply  to  your  former  letter  feBtcrdaj,  to  the  cODtenta 
of  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you.  As  tax  as  relates  to  seeming  to 
you  the  actual  income  of  jour  jaghiics,  gunffes,  baxars,  &c.,  u  set  forth  in 
the  coulnamma  subsistiiig  between  you  and  his  Excellency  the  Nabob,  1 
certainly  am  bound  in  duty  to  interfere;  because  the  faith  of  the  Got 


General  and  Council,  my  masters,  has  been  pledged  to  jou  for  it,  and  I 

fonn  vou 
held  them,  his  Excellency  tiie  Nabob  is  the  master,  ana  I  cannot  pppose  ^^.^ 


Mn  ready,  as  I  before  informed  you,  to  settle  that  point  to  your  satisfac- 

" -       .     ..      .  yJi^ -. 


tion.    But,  as  to  continuing  the  lands,  &c.,  in  &e  fonn  you  have  hitherto  ^^  °* 

heW  tham,  his  r      "  '     "' "™" 

hia  pleasure." 


Now,  my  Lords,  look  at  the  dates.  That  very  moment  {.uij*^. 
he  bad  issued  out  his  own  perwannas  because  the  Nawab  **^Sent 
would  not  iasne  his : — 

"  It  behoves  you  to  reftect  well  on  this  matter. 
of  you  tad  your  son  the  Nabob,  and  can  have  nt 
tlie  om  or  tlie  other." 

This  man,  who  had  repeated  in  letters— who  had  made  a 
solemn  deposition  before  his  God — that  he  knew  she  wbb 
guilty  of  the  worst  of  treasons,  the  most  unnatural  rebellion 
against  her  son  and  the  worst  of  ingratitude  to  destroy  the 
En^isb,  her  protectoi^,  now  says  be  can  have  no  prejudices 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  The  Begum  now  doesAmwarof 
get  angry ;  and  I  believe  your  Lorcjships  nor  any  other 
petBMi  will  wonder  at  it.  She  says  she  has  heard  frtnn 
Hussein  Reza  Khan  that  be  bad  spoium  t»  Mr,  Middktsn 
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i3JvaBi7SB.>^^ut  her  jagira,  and  that  lie,  in  reply,  had  said  that  the 
Nawab'a  sending  amils  into  her  jagirs  was  not  of  any  con- 
sequence or  prejudice.  That  is,  that,  when  she  had  her  own 
security  and  the  English  guarantee  that  she  should  have 
her  jagirs,  and  not  an  equivalent  in  money,  it  was  a  thing 
to  sat^fr  her  to  tell  her  that  he  left  her  on  the  bounty  of 
a  bankrupt,  and  gave  her  the  faith  of  a  broken  guarantee 
in  lien  of  the  jagir  which  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to 
her.     She  says: — 

"If  these  ate  your  sentiments,  1  cftnnot  but  be  much  astonished.    Had 

any  other  penoa  exprassed  such  I  should  not  hare  felt  it,  but  imputrd 

them  to  his  iKaorance.     Since  I  heard  that  you  should  declue  such  as  the 

TluvU«iu     above  I  bare  oeen  in  deapur ;  as  I  cannot  think  the  country  any  longer 

^J^KS""  proper  for  my    remaininff   in   it,  as  those  who  hound  themselves   by 

engagements   now  disreffwd  them.     After  the  Mohnin  is  past,   I  ihaU 

repair  to  Lucknow  ana  take  my  leave  of  it  to  sojourn  elsewhere,  aa 

necessitated  by  the  gentlemen  at  Lucknow,  and  as  mv  inclinations  once 

Impnalbm   led  me,  and  is  now  God's  decree;  thoush,  should  I   be  necessitated  to 

^^^^"°''   quit  the  country,  God  grant  that  no  soul  may  be  able  to  remun  in  it  in 

l^uren.        peace !" 

That  is  the  threat  which  the  Counsel  lay  so  much  stress 
upon.  When  this  poor  woman,  conscious  of  the  obligations 
the  English  owed  her,  confident  of  her  own  zeal— of  her 
just  attachment  to  them—  was  stung  to  madness  by  her 
wrongs,  this  harsh  expression,  justified  by  every  prin- 
ciple, is  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Hastings,  by  Mr.  Middleton ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Counsel  themselves  are  not 
ashamed  to  seem  to  lay  stress  upon  those  expreesions  under 
such  circumstances.     She  says : — 

Bepruohca  "  "^^  power  of  exiBt«nce  rests  not  with  you,  but  God.  You  are  a 
Nr.  Middle-  ruler  of  uiecountiir,  and  can  take  to  yourself  tfaejaghires  of  otba«. 
*""■  Many  are  involved  m  ^stress.     Pride  is  not  commendable.    Mow  Iraif; 

is  to  be  the  period  of  your  reiguT    Inftuny  is  your  due." 

Whether  she  was  justifiable  or  not  in  that  reproach,  I 
believe  your  Lordships  will  see  mid  admit  that  it  was  at 
least  made  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  tliat  that  man  has 
received  that  doom  which  she  denounced  upon  him. 

The  Eeudent,  in  answer  to  this,  says,  in  jocose 
manner : — 

g,_l_  ^  "A  person  assuming  your  name  has  just  arrived  with  a  letter,  under 

Mr!aiddle-  your  aeal,  addressed  to  me ;   but  as  I  cannot  beUeve,  either  fhim  the 
S'^'^iot"*  suly^  matter  or  the  s^le,  that  it  can  have  been  dictated  by  you  or 
%%imrj.  "  written  with  jour  knowledge,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  that  you  may  detect 
the  forgerr,  and  inflict  a  proper,  exemplary,  puni^unent  on  the  persons 
who  slwU  have  darad  thus  to  abuse  your  confidence  and  insult  tat." 

.,,„.^u,vGoo»^k' 
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This  is  the  £nul  anBwer  which  Mr.  Middleton  gives,  con-  iucvsitss. 
eluding  with  this  coarse  vulgar  jest — this  brutal  wretched 
waggery — the  worst  oppression  and  the  foulest  injustice. 
Tou  see  [him]  all  the  way  through,  not  advancing  fairly, 
avowing  his  determination  as  an  act  of  justice — an  act  of 
vengeance  justified  by  the  crimes  of  the  Begum ;  no,  you 
see  him  imitating  the  manner  of  looking  to  his  object^  of 
some  of  tliose  milder  monsters  that  inhabit  the  jungles  of 
that  country ;  you  see  him  cringing  towards  his  prey  and 
{awning  in  his  vengeance.  This  does  not  conclude  the  cor- 
respondence from  the  Bow  Begum. 

Before  I  mention  her  laat  letter,  however,  I  must  beg  to  ^  ^^^jL 
i-emind  your  Lordships  of  a  letter  from  the  Nawab  Wazir  toMr.Mu- 
himself  to  the  Resident,  though  I  shall  not  read  it  through.  ^J^nwio 
Mr.  Middleton  haa  enclosed  these  letters  of  the  Bow  Begum  {JS^!*™'* 
to  the  Nawab  ;  therefore  he  is  acquainted  with  all  this  ill 
languE^,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Begum,  and  he  writes  a 
letter  to   the   Resident   in   consequence.      Now  you   will 
expect  to  hear  of  this  disaffection  and  ill  conduct   of  the 
Bt^m's,  whatever  motive  Mr.  Middleton  could  have  had 
to  have  concealed  it.     The  Nawab,  writing  a  confidential 
letter  to  Mr.  Middleton,  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
would  undoubtedly  have  said,   "  I   cannot   bear   these  re- 
proaches.    Is  not  she  the  aggressor  ?     Did   not  she  forget 
her  love  and  affection  to  me,  and  endeavour  to  dethrone 
me,  and  extirpate  my  good  friends  and  allies,  the  English  ?  " 
Is  that  the  laugu^e  ?    He  says, — 

"  She  s»ys  her  iaghires  were  not  granted  bj  me.  At  Uie  time  of  the 
late  Nabob  a  deaui,  theae  mahU  were  under  the  charge  of  Jewar  Ali 
Khan  on  the  footing  of  other  aumils,  insomuch  that  the  accounts,  &c., 
were  lodged  in  the  dewan'a  office.  These  accounts,  aa  tiiej  wen 
delivered  into  the  dewan's  office  to  the  date  of  the  Nabob's  death,  are 
forthcoming.  After  his  death,  I,  as  a  dutiful  son,  made  over  theae 
mahls  to  her  in  jaghirea.  T  am  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything  fur  my 
mother.  As  for  the  other  parts  of  her  letters,  I  trust  in  Goa  they  are 
dictated  by  the  household  Idiuah,  and  that  1  have  not  caused  shame  to 
myself  from  my  conduct  to  God  or  my  mother." 

Then  he  recapitulates  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  in  much  distress  to  discharge  it ;  and  he  con- 
tinues : — 


enable  me  to  pay  off  all  my  debts  to  the  Company.  Agreeable  to  the  ^^q  jo 
laws  of  God,  sJ]  my  father's  effects  are  my  "g^it,  tluit  !  may  make  good  thetre*- 
all  claims  oo  him.    If  my  mother  &om  a&ction  coiuentB,  I  sh^  ^ordcrioi 
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UJirsims.  hftppj;  if  not,  in  whftterer  manner  she  mitf  render  it,  I  shall  p>f  it 
hli  debt!       towards  the  ii4JustmeQt  of  the  balance  due  to  the  Company," 

Comptny.:        Now   comes   a   passage   which   the    Cotmsel  seemed   to 
think  they  coald  make  s  great  deal  of: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  household  kiyahs,  I  shall  canfine  and  pnnidi 
theto." 

Confine  and  pnnish  them  1 — for  what  1  For  heading  a 
rebellion  against  him? — for  causing  a  British  detachmmt 
to  be  cut  off,  and  a  British  ofEcer  to  be  attacked  at  Tsnda  t 

-No:— 

"  I  shall  coofine  and  punish  them  for  the  knavery  and  means  Uiey 
have  used  towards  effecting  a  breftdi  between  my  mother  and  myself."  * 

The  officious,  tale-bearing,  meddling,  servants  are  dis- 
liked, and  through  the  whole  of  tliis  letter  there  is  not  a 
syllable  that  ever  there  had  come  to  his  ears  a  rumour  of  a 
charge  of  disaffection  in  his  mother  to  either  himself  or  the 
Enslish.  This  is  a  conclusive  proof  that,  to  the  last  hour 
and  moment — at  the  very  time  they  were  forcing  this  man 
to  this  outrageous,  sacrilegious,  impious,  act  to  his  mother — 
they  never  once  suggested  that  any  ill  behaviour  on  her 
part  could  justify  his  conduct ;  he  does  not  assert  that  he 
ever  heard  there  waa  an  insinuation  or  chaxge  against  them 
upon  these  grounds,  upon  which  alone  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Hastings  affect  to  justify  their  conduct. 
Letter  or  After  this  letter,  the  Begum,  deprived  of  all  hope  &om 

to  ih?^^  Mr.  Middleton,  applies  to  her  last  resource — she  writes  to 
loga.  jj[y.  Hastings  himself:    and   your   Lordships  will  observe 

that  it  is  received  upon  the  6th  of  January,  six  or  seven 
days  before  the  actual  seizure  of  the  jagirs.  She  com- 
plains with  astonishment  that  they  had  attempted  to  seize 
her  jt^irs,  and  [saya]  that  she  had  accordingly  wrote  several 
times  to  Mr.  Middleton  that  his  seal  was  to  me  treaty  : — 

"  Why  did  he  not  negotiate  in  my  favour?  Mr.  Middleton  rephed, 
'  The  Nawab  is  the  master.'  Being  helpless,  I  represent  to  you  the 
state  of  my  a^rs,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  treaty,  I 
have  been  treated  in  this  manner.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  stay  hoe. 
Whatei'er  is  is  a  compact.  Whenever  any  one  deviates  from  his  compact 
he  meets  with  no  tn^dit  for  the  future :  and  the  light  of  mine  eyes, 
Azoph-ul-Dowlah,  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  sent  his  own  aumils  into  my 
jaghires,  and  would  pay  me  ready  money  from  lus  treasury.  Reflect  on 
my  security    fbr   his  adhering  to  his  future  engagements    fh>m  the 

*  Friatvd  in  Um  "  A^endix  to  tke  Bridsnce,"  p.  at. 
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eonsidtntioD  of  Iub  conduot  under  his  past  promiaei.    I  do  not  agrte  uJobbitw. 
to  his  readj'  money.     Let  me  have  my  jaghires  as  formerlT :  otherwiHe,        — 
learine  this  place,  I  will  wait  on  yon  at   Benares,  and  thence  will  go 
tofrardB  Shah  Jehan  Abad,  because  he  has  not  adhered  to  his  engnge- 
ments.     Bend  letten  to  Azopb-ul-Dowlah,  and  to  Mr.  Middletou,  and 
llussdn  Re^a  Khan,  and  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  not  to  molest  the  Begum's  Bamonr^ 
jaghire,  and  to  let  them  remun  as  formerly  with  the  Begum's  aumila —  ot'^^T"' 
and  it  is  here  suspected  of  me  that  my  aumil  plunder'a  the  property  of  Gordon  by 
Mr.  John  Oordon."  *«'  "^'^ 

As  the  Nawab  never  heard  a  rumour — a  shadow,  or  hint 
or  rererberatioii,  of  a  rumour — with  respect  to  the  dia- 
afifiction  of  the  Begum,  so  the  Begum  herself,  to  the 
very  last  hour  or  moment,  never  heard  that  there  was  the 
smallest  inBinuation  against  her.  The  only  circumstance 
that  ever  came  to  her  knowledge,  till  her  son  was  besieging 
the  kella — the  only  rumour  was,  that  a  servant  of  hers 
had  plundered  the  baggage  of  Captain  Gordon.  She 
says: — 

"  The  case  is  this : — Mr.  John  Gordon  arrived  at  Tanda,  a  jaghire  of  Her  oipla- 
mine,  fighting  with  the  lemindars  of  Akberpoori  which  belongs  to  the  n**'™' 
Khelsch.     Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Gordon  having  come  to  Tanda,  my 
ambil  performed  whatever  appertdned  to  his  duty.  ' 

She  afterwards  says  to  Mr.  Hastings  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Gordon  is  now  present :  ask  him  yourself  of  these 
matter^.  Mr.  John  Gordon  will  represent  matters  in  detail;  the  truth 
will  then  become  known  how  ill  founded  the  calumny  is."  * 

My  Lords,  this  letter  is  proved  to  have  been  received  At  Behm  ot 
the  date  I  mentioned ;    time  enough,  if  his  remorseless  b^  to 
heart  could  have  been  softened.     If  he  was  not  what  he  SS^'Sr" 
boasts  of  himself — inexorable  and  determined — which  must  ^'- *='"'" 
be  applied  only  to  purposes  of  vengeance  and  oppression^ 
if  he  could  have  been  brought  to  doubt  a  mom^it  what 
his  duty  waa,  he  could  then  have  inquired  into  those  cir- 
cumstances of  Captain  Qordoo,  he  coold  then  have  stopped 
the  execution  of  hia  last  treacherous'order.     I  eay  he  did 
not  inquire  into  the  drcutnatances  of  Captain  Grordon.     I 
Say  so  because,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  refers  to  an 
explanation  BUpposed  to  have  been  ^ven  by  Colouel  Han- 
nay  to    Mr.  Middleton,    which  is  proof  direct  that    he, 
knowing  explanation  would   only   make   against  the  foul 
detehnination  which  lurked  in  bis  heart,  never  made  any 
Endeavour,  while  in  tiMe,  to  satisfy  his  mind  and  to  stop 
this  abominable  act.    He  sends  an  answer  to  this  letter. 


*  FtfaitelbtlM''IOBBt«ioflheBTidcBee,''Fk6»9. 
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lUimiTss.  Tbia  answer  does  not  appear.    We  have  only  ISx.  Middletou's 
HiiMuwer  evidence  that,  wliile  two  days  were  passing  in  negotiation, 
^egaxa  not   -^-  MiddletoQ  delivei'ed  this  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  tiie 
produeoi-     Begum  ;  and  then  he  confesses  that  hope  left  her  at  once — 
Herabun-    that   she   had   no   further   hope,   no   further   expectation, 
oThopeon    Her  ministers,   who   were   represented   as   Generals  eom- 
In^*™''"'    mandiug  troops,   submitted  instantly.      Shumslitre  Khan 
was  delivered  up.     The  whole  business  was  instantly  con- 
cluded.     For,  till  that  moment,  as  appears  by  all  the 
records,  by  all  the   evidence   at  yoiir  Lordships*  bar,  till 
that  letter  of  Mr,  Hastings'  was  delivered  to  this   feeble 
woman,  she  did  cherish  the  fond  delusion  that  the  English 
could  not  be  so  treacherous  as  to  forget  the  solemn  &ith  in 
which  the  British  guarantee  was  pledged. 

This  concludes  the  circumstance  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
progress   of  this   business   towards   seizing   the  treasureH. 
vjdidityof   With  regard  to  the  private  letters  wliich  I  have  dwelt  bo 
letienu      much  upoQ,  I  do  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  not  conn- 
*«•  "™r.    tenanee  a  sort  of  distinction  which  was  cndeavoTired  to  be 
taken  by  the  learned  Counsel,  when  first  these  letters  were 
produced,  when  they  requested  your  Lordships  to  remark 
that   they   were   lettera   of  a  most  private   and   fitmiliar 
nature,  inferring  from  that  that  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  testimony  of  equal  authority  with  the  deliberate 
pubUc  letters  which  stand  upon  record.  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  not  counteuance  such  a  distinction.     I  trust  you  will 
not  suffer  them  to  insinuate,  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey  does  in 
his  oral  evidence,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  advantage  of  an 
answer  which   he  made  without   adverting  to  the  conse- 
queDces.     It  is  because  these  letters  were  written  without 
adverting  to  the  consequences — because  these  letters  were 
written  in  an  unguarded  moment — because  they  were  not 
meant  for  public  view — it  is  therefore  that  I  do  state  them 
as  the  best  authority,  tlie  weightiest  evidence,  in  the  whole 
^^nnsto  of  these  proceedings.     If  the  learned  Counsel  had  another 
lori'ifeei-     object  iu  making  that  distinction — because  I  believe  your 
liSow?*'^  Lordships  will  recollect  something  of  a  remarkable  circnm- 
•'Wid.  stance  in  their  compelling  us  to  read  certain   private  and 

domestic  parts  of  these  letters  which  we  wished  undoubtedly 
to  avoid — ^if  their  object  was  to  bring  out  an  anecdote  wbicli 
is  now  under  my  eye,  respecting  the  paternal  tenderness  and 
affection  of  the  accomplice,  Mr.  Middleton,  to  his  son,  who 
was  then  ill — if  they  conceive  that  that  would  be  a  kind  of 
reconciling  and  palliating  circumstance  to  your  Lordsbips, — 
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I  must  say,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  somethiDgisJuKsim 
narah,  that  the  effect  upon  my  mind  was  directly  the  con-  — 
;?^-  I  must  speak  what  I  feel  on  this  occasion.  I  must 
then  ask  your  Lordships,  seeing  this  family  anecdote  in  the 
light  which  I  do,  what  must  be  the  nature  of  these  crimes, 
into  which  the  loveliest  energies  of  the  Iiuman  mind  cannot 
intrude  without  exciting  sensations  rather  of  disgust  and 
contempt  than  of  respect  ? 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  before  those  who  understand 
what  the  feelings  of  fathers  are.  I  trust  I  am  not  to  learn 
them :  but,  my  Lords,  I  say  this  aggravates  what  I  con- 
sider as  Mr.  Middleton's  guilt  in  this  business ;  because  it 
convinces  me  that  his  mind  was  not  without  circumstances 
to  show  him  the  sacredness  of  those  ties  which  he  was  violat- 
mg;  because  it  shows  me  that  he  did  not  want  opportu- 
nities of  those  duties  which  he  was  tearing  from  the  bosom 
of  another— that  he  could  look  in  his  child's  face  and  read 
nothing  there  to  warn  him  from  the  deed  he  was  engaged 
in.  Good  God  !  my  Lords,  what  a  cause  is  this  we  are  ^g>maoa 
raamtaining  !  What !  when  I  feel  it  a  part  of  my  duty,  as  M*c5' 
It  were,  when  I  feel  it  an  instruction  in  my  brief  to  support  '^'<"'"- 
the  claim  of  age  to  reverence,  of  maternal  feebleness  to 
fahal  protection  and  support,  can  I  recollect  where  I  stand? 
can  I  recollect  before  whom  I  am  pleading?  I  look  round 
on  this  various  assembly  that  surrounds  me,  seeing  in  every 
countenance  a  breathing  testimony  to  this  general  principle, 
and  yet  for  a  moment  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  the 
bitter  a^ravation  which  attends  the  crimes  of  those  who 
violate  this  universal  duty.  Yet,  my  Lords,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  charge  which  we  maintain—such  the  mon- 
strous nature  of  the  guilt  which  we  arraign— and  such  the 
more  monstrous  nature  of  the  defence  opposed  to  that 
guilt— that  when  I  see  in  many  of  these  letters  the  infir- 
mities of  age  made  a  subject  of  mockery  and  ridicule- 
when  I  see  the  feelings  of  a  son  treated  by  Mr.  Middleton 
as  puenle  (as  he  calls  them)  and  contemptible— when  I  see 
an  order  given  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  harden  that  son's 
h&ai,  to  choke  the  struggling  nature  in  his  bosom— when 
i  see  them  pointing  to  the  son's  name  and  to  his  stamdard, 
when  they  march  to  oppress  the  mother,  as  to  a  banner 
that  gives  dignity,  that  gives  an  holy  sanction  and  a 
reverence,  to  their  enterprise-  when  I  see  and  hear  these 
thinCT^done— when  I  hear  them  brought  into  three  delibe- 
T*Zi  T  ^^  offered  to  the  charges  of  the  Commona-my 
imdB,  I  own  I  grow  puzzled  and  confounded,  and  ahnost 
XX 
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lUimiTse.  doubt  whether  where  such  a  defence  can  he  offered  it  may 
not  be  tolerated. 

mill  lore.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  how  can  I  support  the  cMm  of 
filial  love  by  ait^ument,  much  less  the  affection  of  a  eon  to 
a  mother,  where  love  loses  its  awe,  and  veneration  ie  mixed 
with  tenderness  ?  What  can  I  say  upon  such  a  subject  ? 
What  can  I  do  but  repeat  the  reiidy  truths  which  with 
the  quick  impulse  of  the  mind  must  spring  to  the  lips 
pf  every  man  on  such  a  theme?  Filial  love — the  morsr 
iity,  the  iostinct,  the  sacrament  of  nature — a  duty ;  or 
rather  let  me  say  it  is  miscalled  a  duty,  for  it  flows  from 
the  heaxt  without  effort — its  delight  —  its  indulgence  — 
its  enjoyment.  It  is  guided  not  by  the  slow  dictates 
of  reason  ;  it  awaits  not  encouragement  from  reflec- 
tion or  from  thought;  it  asks  no  aid  of  memory;  it  is 
an  innate  but  active  consciousness  of  having  been  the 
object  of  a  thousand  tender  solicitudes,  a  thousand  waking 
watchiid  cares,  of  meek  anxiety  and  patient  saciificee, 
unremarked  and  unreqtijted  by  the  object.  It  is  a  grati- 
tude founded  upon  a  conviction  of  obligations  not  remem- 
bered, but  the  more  binding  because  not  remembered, 
because  conferred  before  the  tender  reason  could  acknow- 
ledge or  the  infent  memory  record  them — a  gratitude 
ana  affection  which  no  circumstances  should  subdue  and 
which  few  can  strengthen — a  gratitude  [in]  which  even 
iiyury  from  the  object,  though  it  may  blend  regret,  should 
nover  breed  resentment — and  affection  which  can  be  in- 
creased  only  by  the  decay  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  it — 
then  most  fervent  when  the  tremulous  voice  of  age,  remst- 
leas  in  its  feebleness,  inquirE^  for  the  natural  protectors  of 
its  cold  decline. 

If  these  are  the  general  sentiments  of  man,  what  must 
be  their  depravity,  what  must  be  their  degeneracy,  who 
can  blot  out  and  erase  from  the  bosom  the  virtue  that  is 
deepest  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and  twined  within  the 
cords  of  life  itself —  aliens  from   nature — apt^itatea  from 

Bueneu  of  humanity  !  And  yet,  if  there  is  a  crime  more  fell — more 
"  foul — if  there  ia  anything  worse  than  a  wilful  persecutor  of 
his  mother — it  is  to  see  a  deliberate,  reasoning,  instigator  and 
abettor  to  the  deed.  This  is  a  thing  that  shocks,  disgusts 
and  appals,  the  mind  more  than  the  other.  To  view — not  a 
wilful  parricide — to  see  a  parricide  by  compulsion — a  miser- 
able wretch,  not  actuated  by  the  stubborn  evils  of  his  own 
worthless  heart — not  driven  by  the  fury  of  his  own  dis- 
tracted brain — but  leading  his  sacrilegious  hand,  without 
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malice  of  bis  own,  to  answer  the  abandoned  purposes  of  the  viimiTW. 
haman  fiends  that  have  subdued  his  wilL  To  condenui 
crimes  like  these  we  need  not  talk  of  laws  or  of  human 
mlea.  Their  foulness  ■ —  their  deformity — does  not  depend 
upon  local  constitutions,  upon  human  institutes  or  religious 
creeds.  They  are  crimes ;  and  the  persons  who  perpetrate 
them  are  monsters  who  violate  the  primitive  condition  upoii 
which  the  earth  wbb  given  to  man.  They  are  guilty  by  the 
general  verdict  of  human  kind. 

I  protest,  my  Lords,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  found  it     ' 
neceBsary  to  have  bestowed  a  thought  even  upon  a  subject 
such  as  X  have  Just  now  treated ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  feelings  I  haye  been  describing  were  not; — and  are 
not — in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  accuse. 

My  Lords,  before  I  proceed  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
act  was  executed,  and  the  cruelties  which  are  disdaipied  by 
Mr.  Hastings  and  laid  upon  his  instruments  which  followed 
them,  I  eh^  observe  to  yoiir  Lordships  upon  one  or  two 
ciroumatancea  which  come  in  au  intermediate  place  in  point 
of  time,  though  they  are  not  perhaps  of  equal  importance 
with  those  to  which  X  am  coming.  Your  Lordships  wUl  vioUtitHiof 
recollect  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  business,  the  Sj'nt^S^ 
strongest  assurances  are  given  that  the  Begums,  after  they  g^^  ^ 
are  dqirived  of  their  jagira,  should  have  an  equivalent ;  ^u^daot 
and,  even  when  the  determination  of  resuming  their  trea-  jigir. 
Bures  was  taken,  as  that  was  not  taken  upon  any  new 
provocation  in  fact  and  in  reality,  still  Mr.  Middleton  to  the 
last  moment  states  Mmt  this  equivalent  should  be  punotoally 
paid  to  them.  I  need  only  in  one  word  observe  to  your 
Lordships  that  this,  like  every  other  thing  in  the  shape  or 
form  of  an  engagement,  was  grossly  and  atrociously  vio- 
lated ;  that,  ahet  they  had  seized  her  treasures,  these 
robbers  never  thought  of  giving  her  any  sort  of  equivalent : 
that  there  never  was  a  single  rupee  paid  to  her  in  &ct  is 
acknowledged.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  that :  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  that  they  were  mort- 
gaged in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  Company's  debt 
Your  Lordships  have  before  you  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bristow — 
we  made  Mr.  Middleton  confess  it  at  the  bar — that  in  1783 
they  hod  not  even  received  a  single  rupee  ;  and  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  states  that  the  B^um  was  tenacious  of  her  hoards ;  that, 
being  deprived  of  her  jagirs,  and  not  having  a  single  rupee 
granted  in  lieu  of  them,  she  was  tenadous  of  retaining 
XX  2 
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lUmn  1788.  what  Temained  of  her  treasures.     That  is  therefore  u  cir- 

comstance  of  great  aggravation  in  this  bnsineSB. 
Thep™-  The  other  circumstance  I  ■wish  to  allude  to  very  shortly 

ofberBDoito.is  the  manner  In  which  they  disposed  of  the  goods;  for 
your  Lordships  will  observe  in  tiie  evidence  that,  after 
torturing  and  threatening  ttie  servants  and  ministers  of  this 
woman,  they  tore  away,  not  only  all  the  treasures,  all  the 
jewels,  but  all  her  wearing  apparel,  even  to  her  table 
utensils,  and  sent  them  to  be  sold  at  Lucknow. 

My  Lords,  Mr,  Middleton  was  examined  at  your  bar 
upon  the  manner  in  which  this  sale  was  conducted.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  evidence  ;  for,  comparatively  speaking, 
those  are  small  objects,  although  they  are  such  as  in  a  civi- 
lised country  would  bring  the  perpetrator  to  a  gibbet  or  a 
gaol — probably  to  both.  They  did  divide  the  spoil  in  any 
manner  they  pleased.  Mr.  Hastings,  even,  in  his  Defence  before 
your  Lord^ps,  calls  it  a  sale  or  a  pretended  sale :  so  that  he 
seems  not  to  spare  Mr.  Middleton  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  pretended  sale  was  conducted.  Totir 
Lordships  observe  in  the  evidence  there  is  an  auction  with* 
out  bidders.  They  put  their  own  price  :  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  tnese  goods ;  justifying 
undoubtedly  the  lamentation  of  the  poor  Begum,  who  says, 
that— 

"  Even  jewellay  and  ^oda  aht  finds,  from  v/aefai  ezpcneace,  lose 
their  value  the  moment  it  is  known  they  come  from  her." 

But  I  wi]l  not  dwell  upon  this ;  for  who  doubts  that, 
when  the  tyrant's  oppression  and  rapacity  took  the  iield, 
the  camp  followers'  pilfering,  fraud  and  every  meanness, 
followed 
■ne  eo-  It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  and  it  is  nndoubt- 

S^IJ^    edly  an  heavy  aggravation  upon  the  whole  of  this  business 
J^SJIij^    —particularly  in  one  light— your  Lordships  will  find  that, 
»jj*j^_o'    aft^  they  had  disposed  of  these  goods,  the  eunuchs  [were 
cjn^frran  put]  in  fetters — in  uuprisonment ;  not  for  any  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal bond  taken  from  these  ministeni,  but  it  was  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  fraudulent  sale  they  had 
made  of  some  of  these  goods,  and .  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
batta  of  iba  money  they  had  dug  out   of  the  minister's 
house.    They  continued  their  abominable  cruelties  or  per- 
secution for  a  sum  that  was  not  part  of  the  original  fine, 
as  it  were,  but  upon  a  pretence  of  the  differenoe  of  exchange 
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wliicb  they  charged  upon  her  a<x»unt ;  and  they  continued  uJuaBimB. 
their  persecution  till  they  hod  received  it. 

The  other  circumstance  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,AtMmptoto 
which  is,  the  attempt  that  is  made  to  find  out  new  crimes uuBmm 
against  these  women  after  they  had  possessed  themBelveB  JJ^'^^Sl* 
of  all  their  treasures  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  find  out  new  J^"^"" 
crimes  indeed,  but  to  find  out,  what  was  ezact^  the  same, 
new  debts  to  the  Nawab  and  the  Company.     For,  as  their 
guilt  originated  in  the  distress  and  wants  of  the  India 
Company,  it  was  but  a  fair  mode  of  proceeding  that  they 
should  measure  the  extent  of  their  guilt  and  crime  accord- 
ing to  their  own  necessities  and  the  claim  they  could  make 
out  to    the  Nawab    accordingly ;    and,    though  they  had 
fined  her  to  the  amount  of  600,OU0^,  which  they  seized  and 
got  poeseasion  of,  Mr.  Hastings,  before  he  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta, writes  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  desire  him  not  to  suffer 
the   Nawab    to  make    a    conclusive   settlement  with   bis 
mother : — '|  I  don't  know  how  for  she  may  be  guilty,  yet 
"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Larkin.to  search  the  &itbnil  records 
"  of  the  crimes  of  our  allies  in  the  cash  accounts  of  the 
"  Company  :  who  knows  but  more  crimes  may  be  found 
"  there?" 

One  of  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Middleton  was,  that 
he  maintained  he  had  got  all  be  had  ever  beard  o£  "  Aye," 
says  Mr.  Hastings; — 

"  but  there  ie  a  further  balance  of  26  lacs,  —  260,000/.,  which  apncan 
to  have  been  by  aome  meana  overlooked  or  withheld  from  Mr.  Midoletoa 
oD  the  tnnafer  of  hia  office." 

So  he  writes  to  Mr,  Middleton,  "  Stop  your  hand  :  here  ia 
260,000!.  worth  of  treason.  You  must  not  think  of  coming 
to  a  condufflon  till  we  have  got  tbat.  We  don't  consider 
their  treasons  by  any  reference  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
— by  any  old  civil  law  of  Justinian — much  lees  by  the 
institutions  of  Timur  or  the  locaf  institutions  of  the  country. 
No ;  but  we  try  them  upon  the  multiplication  table ;  we 
try  them  by  the  rule  of  three,  and  condemn  them  under  the 
institutes  of  that  great  legislator.  Cocker's  arithmetic." 
This  is  the  dignified  mode  of  proceeding :  and  this  little 
circumstance,  perhaps  as  much  as  nil  the  proo&  together 
which  I  have  heaped  upon  your  Lordships'  table — tMs  cir- 
cumstance may  serve  as  much  to  show  you  where  lay  the 
real  origin  and  cause  of  all  those  treasons  and  rebellions  of 
which  your  Lordships  have  heard  so  muol^ 
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islcxiiiss.      I  come  now,  my  l^rds,  to   mention  the  drcumstancea  of 
aggravation,  of  inhuinanity  and  cruelty,  which  followed  the 
DiKiaiiim'   seizure  of  these  treasures,  and  by  which  the  small  remnant 
^B^^^   of  balance  which  remained  was  extorted.     The  gentleman 
tw'dHETip-   *t  your  bar  states,  in  one  of  his  Defences,  that  the  famine 
^lti«"  °*^  ^''^  women  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  eunuchs  are 
prHtiNd     artfully  brought  forward  by  his  aiccusers  in  order  to  interest 
^uciu      people  and  to  claim  pity  ;  but  that  they  are  circumstances 
yiaJea.       with  which  he  has  no  connexion,  find  for  wliich  he  is  not  in 
the  least  responsible.     I  should  think  it  an  unworthy  and 
pitifiil  mode  of  endeavouring  to  steal  au  interest  to  this 
cause  which  we  do  not  want,  if  the  Commons  of  Eugland 
had  placed  in  their  charge  a  recapitulation  and  a  narrative 
of  those  inhumanities,  which  must  shock  and  disgust  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  hears  them — I  should  think  it  a 
mean  and  pitiiul  method  of  endeavouring  to  create  a  feel- 
ing, and  to  be  beholden  to  that  feeling  in  our  cause,  unless 
I  could  bring  them  directly  home  to  the  person  we  accuse. 
Upon  that  ground  alone  it  is  that  I  i-efer  to  them. 
AiHrtioB  of      Mr.  Haines,  in  his  answer  before  the  HoUse  of  Commons, 
ingi  thu     says ; — 

lSrt«B/"*     "  ^  ^'*^  conducted  the  namtion  of  the  preceding  detail  to  its  dose, 

liogoimble.  without  chooame  to  interrupt  it  or  disturb  the  sttentinn  of  my  hoaour- 

ablc  he&rcre  by  the  concluding  observation  which  I  nov  think  it  neces- 

■aiy  to  moke  upon  it;  because  I  hold  the  whole  serie*  of  the  acta  thua 

connected  Btrictly  reconcileable  to  justice,  honour  and  good  pohcf,  who- 
ever were  the  partiei  concerned  in  them."* 

I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  that  the  Committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  charges  for  the  Commons  had  at 
that  time  tegularly  recapitulate  every  one  of  the  cruelties, 
the  Beverities,  and  the  famished  state  of  the  Khonrd  Haha). 
Upon  that  recapitulation  Mr.  Hautings  states  he  had  had 
Aill  and  perfect  explanation ;  and  then,  having  had  Uiat 
explanation,  he  makes  this  concluding  remark  : — 

"  Becuue  1  hold  the  whole  scries  of  the  acts  thus  connected  sbictty 
reconcileable  to  justice,  honour  and  good  policy,  whoever  were  the  partiea 
concerned  in  them." 

Now,  my  Lords,  recollect,  I  beseech  you,  the  information 
we  had  &om  Major  Scott,  the  incomparable  agent  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, relative  to  this  passage.     You  will  recollect  that  this 

*  Deltoce  of  Mr.  UatUnga  at  thf  Bi^  of  the  Hotue  of  CommoU— BL 
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incomparable  Major  Scott  told  you  at  your  bar  that,  after 
the  Defence  had  been  finished — that,  after  Mr.  Hastings' 
had  approved  of  it  —  Mr.  Haatinga  added  this  particular 
paragrapli  with  his  own  proper  baud.  He  seema  to  have 
said  to  Mr.  Middleton,  "  You  hare  done  well  indeed  in 
owning  these  tranaactions.  You  have  done  what  I  expected 
&om  you.  You  have  acted  up  to  that  character  in  your 
celebrated  tetter  from  Lucknow,  when  you  offer,  God 
■willing," — and  never  had  a  man  more  reason  to  trust  in 
the  connivance  of  God  for  a  while  to  wickednesa  than  this 
agent  had — "  that  you  were  ready,  God  willing,  not  only 
to  do  anything,  but  to  take  the  shue  of  any  blame  upon 

fonr&el£  You  have  done  well,  my  truaty  agent,  In  this ; 
ut  you  have  not  defended  the  acts — yoo  have  not  said 
they  were  defensible  by  justice  or  policy.  Give  me  the 
paper,  puny  profligate !  my  consdence  is  light ;  my  character 
will  bear  it  out.  I  will  claim  merit  and  applause  from 
them.  I  will  state  that  they  are  reconcileable  to  honour, 
justice  and  policy  " — by  policy  I  presume  ho  means  that 
wise  and  juat  policy  which  condncts  good  actions  tb  a  wise 
and  good  end.  This  seems  the  dialogue  between  biTn  and 
Middleton.  Mr.  Middleton  doubtless  extends  the  compli- 
ment— "  I  will  own  everything.  You  find  character ;  111 
find  memory," — and  memory  is  his  forte — "  You  bear  the 
BWord;  I'llcarrytheahield."  And  forth  these  twin  warriors 
sally  to  encounter  the  justice  and  indignation  of  their 
country. 

Before  I  proceed  therefore  to  impute  those  acbons  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  proper  I  should  see  a  little  whether  they 
are  of  a  nature  that  wUl  justify  the  assertion  in  your  Lord- 
shipa'  opinions  of  their  being  reconcileable  to  lauth,  to  justice, 
to  honour  and  to  policy.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  tne  to  state  the  actions  themselves  first,  before  I  endeavour 
to  impute  them  as  crimes  to  Mr.  Hastings.  For,  if  I  per^ 
ceive,  by  that  sort  of  consciousness  which  every  person  feels, 
in  a  certain  d^ree,  of  the  effect  of  what  be  is  saying  upon 
the  assembly  which  he  addresses — if  I  perceive  that  your 
liordahipa  alao  are  of  opinion  that  these  are  just,  humane, 
honourable  and  wise,  actions —  I  shall  give  your  Lordships 
no  further  trouble  upon  that  subject ;  for  1  atand  here,  not 
to  display  tbe  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  to  arraign  his 
crimes.  But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  perceive — as  I  think  I 
shall  do — that  all  and  every  part  of  this  assembly  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wickedness  of  the  deeds  and 
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lajcRKiTGS.  with  horror  at  the  boldueas  of  the  man  that  conld  defend 
them ;  if  I  perceive  that  those  who  have  borne  or  who  do 
bear  the  characters  of  statesmen  are  ashamed  and  coa- 
founded  to  hear  the  name  of  policy  connected  with  such 
deeds  —  if  I  perceive  that  those  who  fill  and  adorn  the 
judgment  seats  of  this  country  r^ret  and  feel  indignation 
that  the  name  of  justice  should  be  prostituted  in  sach  a 
cause — if  I  perceive  that  those  vhose  duty,  and  whose  incli- 
nations and  tempers,  doubtless,  lead  them  to  conuder  truth 
and  mercy  as  the  pillars  of  that  &ith  which  they  cherish — 
if  I  perceive  those  grieve  that  a  Christian  should  have  borne 
such  deeds  or  a  man  should  own  them — then,  as  aasuredly 
as  I  see — 'which  I  think  I  shall — one  spirit  of  burning 
indignation  actuating  all  and  every  part  of  this  great 
assembly — then  will  I,  aa  surely  as  you  judge  them  crimes, 
bring  them  full  home,  and  place  them  upon  the  head  <rf  the 
bold  culprit  at  your  bar. 

ton' for  which  was  recc^nised  by  Mr.  Middleton,  and  which  he 
owiu^in  admitted  he  had  not  been  authorised  to  explain  or  deny  by 
'™"'  Mr.  Hastings.     It  is  directed   to  Francis  Kutledge,  upon 

their  having  obtained  possession  of  the  persons  of  these  old 
ministers.  Your  Lordships  will  also  recollect — which  is 
another  part  of  the  evidence  whicli  adds  to  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  we  Counsel  for  many  things  they  have  brought  ont 
clear  to  your  Lordships — that  these  men  were  persona  of  the 
highest  i-ank  in  the  country,  which  local  ideas  here  would 
not  lead  people  of  this  country  to  believe  at  first ;  that  they 
had  palaces  and  gardens,  and  were  men  of  the  first  rank 
and  situation  in  Fyzabad.     The  order  is :  — 

"  Sir, — When  this  note  b  delivered  to  vou  bf  Hooks  Roi,  I  have  to 
desire  that  ;ou  order  the  two  ptisonera  to  be  put  in  iniiu,  keeping  them 
from  all  food,"  &c.,  agreeably  to  lU]' mstructioiu  yesterday. — Nathanikl 


This  is  the  first  of  these  humane,  honourable,  just  tmd 
politic^  actions,  in  that  which  was  to  take  the  course 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  for  the  discovery  of  alleged  crimes. 
Tour  Lordships  will  recollect  here  that  there  were  three 
»5JoT_  periods  of  tiiese  cruelties.  Perhaps  your  Lordships 
erXooL.  might  have  been  a  little  puzzled  by  some  part  of  the 
evidence  given  a',  your  biir,  particularly  by  Major  Gilpin  ; 
to  whose  evidence  I  am  happy  to  give  the  moat  honourable 

*  8e«''MmnteeoftheKndeiioe,"p.B38. 
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testimony — that  it  was  such  as  did  him  credit ;  and  I  waa  utvnytm. 

h^py  to  perceive,  and  shall  ever  be  happy  in  having  an 

opportunity  of  doing  justice  to,  the  humanity  which  is 

so  seldom  seen  among  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 

these  transactions.     But  Major  Gilpin's  evidence,  and  part 

of  Captain  Jaques'  too,  did  seem  to  go  to  prove  that  they 

were  treated  with  no  other  rigour  than  merely  being  wn-1^^|^^ 

fined  in  those  good  houses  and  gardens ;  and  acme  attempts  co^ivedto 

were  made  by  the  Counsel  to  prove  that  they  partook  of 

some  diversions ;  in  which  they  were  rather  checked  by 

an  observation  made  by  one  of  your  Lordships. 

The  first  time  they  were  put  in  irons  is  upon  this  order  ^^[^^ 
to  Kutledge,  when   they  were  kept  without  food,  and  ™t  in 
certainly  nearly  famished.      The  object  of  that  was,  by 
severity — b&  Mr.  Middletou  afterwards  owns  in  a  letter — 
to  compel  them  to  tell  where  the  treasures  were  hidden. 
When  they  had  got  possession  of  the  secret,  so  aa  to  have 
been  in  the  receipt,  as  Mr.  Middleton  saya,  of  350,000^.,  they  ?^f  ,(^ 
then  took  a  bond  for  the  remainder  of  the  money  ;  and,  >rter  rivii« 
during  the  period  of  taking  the  bond  and  the  bond  b«com-  iSSSj.''" 
ing  due,  they  were  content  with  confining  these  prisoners 
to  this  house  and  this  garden.     They  were  content  with 
the  remission  of  the  irons,  and  they  certainly,  I  believe, 
had  food.     But  when  the  bond  became  due  and  they  were  iniu 
unable  to  pay  it,  and  the  Begum  would  not  discover  more  of  ^^'^ 
the  treasures,  then  they  recommenced  those  severities  and  J^JJjf 
replaced  those  irons.     I  wish  your  Lordships  to  bear  that  cum  ano. 
in  your  minds.     Undoubtedly,  when  you  perceive  that  they  Shmnihire 
have  got  the  possession  of  these  persons,  and  also  of  Shum-  ^"' "' 
shire  Ehan — that  famous  arch-rebel  who  never  must  be 
out  of  your  Lordships'  minds — you  will  naturally  ask,  as 
we  did  of  the  witnesses   at  the   bar,   what   inquiry  was 
instituted  into  the  treason  and  the  rebellion!    Mr.  Middleton 
answers,  "  None.     No  attempt  was  made  to  develope  this 
plot."     "  Did  you  leave  any  measures  untried  to  discover 
the  treasures  ?" — "  None."     "  Did  you  take  any  measure  to 
discover  the  treason  ?" — "  None,"  he  confesses  with  equal 
veracity.     Well,  what  becomes  of  Shumshire  Khan  "i     He  is 
not  induded  in  this  order ;  there  is  no  mention  of  him.     I 
should  call  him,  if  he  could  hear  me  at  the  bottom  of  that 
deep  dungeon  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  plunged,  and  if  be 
could  move  or  stir,  for  those  tenfold  fetters  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  loaded  with.     When  you  inquire,  you  find  he  had 
never  had  any  severity  used  towards  him.    This  aich- 
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■  MntraiMl  traitor  they  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  ;  they  did  not  even 
pay  him  attention  enough  to  omit  his  food ;  they  did  not 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  fetters ;  tliey  treated  him  with 
the  moat  mortifying  neglect ;  nay,  so  much  60  that  Major 
Gilpin  says  that,  when  he  received  an  order  to  release  file 
others,  they  forgot  Shumahire  Khan  entirely,  and  knowing 
he  was  in  prison  only  for  a  farce,  he  saya  he  loosed  him  of 
his  own  accord ;  and  Shumshire  Ehan  is  now  upon  his 
parole,  or  in  the  way  to  be  forthcoming  whenever  this 
accusation  shall  be  renewed.  Few  of  your  Lordships  will 
believe  that  it  is  likely  he  will  hear  any  more  of  this ; 
though,  no  doubt,  when  he  does  learn  from  the  Defences  of 
Mr.  Hastings  —  when  they  are  circulated  in  India — the 
destroying  of  a  British  detachment,  he  will  no  doubt  think 
he  had  a,  providential  escape,  when  he  had  been  so  long  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But,  however,  no  inquiry  what- 
ever was  made,  either  -rtith  respect  to  those  men  or  Shum- 
shire Ehan,  having  got  possession  of  these  ministers. 

Captain  Jaques  says  in  his  evidence  that  twelve  laes  are 
yet  due  upon  the  fifty-five.    He  met  forty-three,  he  says, 
upon  the  road.     Twelve  only  remained  dae.     "  And,  there- 
fore," says  Mr.  Johnson,  "you  may  assure  them  that,  on 
the  day   their  agreement  expires,   I  shall   be   obliged   to 
recommence  severities  upon  them,  until  the  last  ferthing 
is  fully  paid  of  the  agl-eement  that  they  have  entered  into. ' 
After  this  Mr.  Middleton  writes  on  the  18th  of  March — 
your  Lordships  will  recollect  they   had  extorted  a  bond 
from  Behar  and  Jewar  All  Ehan  by  famine ;  th^  forced 
^,^ai       them  to  sign  it,  and  then  kept  them  in  prison — Mr,  Middleton 
ordOTfi«ra  fiays,    "The   two   prisoners    have    violated    their   written 
toS'tor     °"  solemn  engagement  with  me  " — he  was  shocked  at  such  a 
Bw*BnSi«ih»  thing  as  a  breach  of  engagement  in  any  person  whateoever 
inr«ti«n.     — '* and  therefore,"  he  says,   "I  am  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  recurring  to  severities  to  enforce  the  pavmenL 
This  is,  therefore,  to  desire  you  immediately  cause  taeva  to 
be  put  in  irons  [and  keep  them  so  until  I  shftll  arrive  at 
Fyzabad  to  take  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary]."* 
Letter  of  The  next  letter  is  the  complaint  of  Captain  Jaques,  which 

SSSi"       was  the  only  matter  of  dispute  among  them  ;  it  was,  who 
1-  should  pay  for  the  irons.     He  afterwards  says  ; — 

"  The  prisonera,  Behar  wid  Jeww  Mj  Rhui,  who  seem  to  be  vmj- 
eicklj,  have  requested  that  their  irons  might  be  taken  off  for  a  few  dajs, 

*  Printed  in  tbe  "  Ulnntet  of  the  BTideDCC,"  p-  $9G. 
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that  the;  might  t&ke  medicine,  and  walk  about  the  garden  of  the  place  iSJIrMsins 
where  thej  are  confined  to  assist  the  medicine  in  its  operation.     Now,  U 
1  am  sure  they  would  be  equally  as  secure  without  icons  as  with  then),  I 
tliink  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  this  request.''* 

The  answer  is  from  Mr.  Middleton : —  S^f^Sl^! 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  ^tb  your  proposal  of 
casinr  the  prisoners  for  a  few  days  of  their  fetters,  much  as  my  humanity 
may  be  touched  by  thrir  sufferings." 

This  is  the  mild,  gentle,  meek,  Mr.  Middleton,  of  whose 
tendemesa  of  heart  Mr.  Hastings  was  constantly  Apprehen- 
sive. He  can't  ease  them  of  their  fetters,  though  he  is  told 
that  they  will  be  equally  secure,  though  they  were  sick  and 
wanted  to  take  medicine.  He  seema  delighted  to  hear  it : 
what  signifies  disease  upon  them  ?  Then  we  have  an  ally 
that  assists  us  in  our  cause.  Now  their  spirits  must  be 
subdued.  Now  is  the  time  to  extract,  in  alliance  with 
their  disease  and  wcknes.'j,  the  secrets  we  are  looking  for — 
the  hoards  and  concealed  treasures  of  their  mistress.  They 
now  propose  to  remove  them  to  Lucknow  ;— 

"  Wheb  onc«  their  removal  to  Lucknow  is  elteeted,  it  will  not  be  in  n^drrs- 
ray  power  to  show  them  mercy  or  stand  between  them  and  the  vengeance  ??^^ 
of  tne  Nabob.  Advise  them  to  reflect  seriously  ujmn  the  unnappy  ''"™'"'"- 
predicament  in  which  they  will  be  involved  in  one  case." 

Major  Oilpin,  out  of  whose  custody  they  were  then 
taken,  is  written  to  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  infomiB  him 
that  the  prisoners  are  to  be  threatened  with  severities 
to-morrow  to  make  them  discover  where  the  balance  may  be 
procured,  the  fear  of  which  may  possibly  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  apprehensions  of  the  Begums,  leet  they  should  dis- 
cover the  hidden  treasures. 

Now   there   is  a  circumstaiice  relating  to  this  supposed 
discovery  that  I  own  I  saw  with  regret ;  I  allude  to  the  Pwaeo  in 
sort  of  advantage  the  Counsel  wished  to  take  of  a  passage  ^I'lStw 
in  one  of  these  letters.     Major  Gilpin  says  that  a  spy,  that  ^oSISIIl 
he  hod  placed  over  the  prisoners  to  attend  to  what  messages 
might  pass  between  them  and  the  Begums,  informed  him 
that,  on  their  arrival  at  Begum  Qunge,  they  sent  to  the 
B^um  desiring  her  to  consider  that  their  situation  grew 
more  and  more  serious,  and  urged  strong  arguments  to 
induce  her  to  pay  the  balance ;  that,  if  she  did  not,  thejr 


*  Tliis  letter,  with  the  answer  of  Mr.  Middleton,  is  [iTlnted  la  tlw  "  I 
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tuiraiiTBs.  must  at  Lucknow  divulge  every  secret  to  save  themselvea. 
Upon  thie  the  Counsel  began  an  examinatioit  of  Uajor 
Gilpin,  insinuating  and  endeavouring  to  draw  it  to  Uiis 
conclusion,  that  the  secret  that  was  to  be  discovered  was 
tlie  secret  of  the  rebellion  agfdnst  the  Nawab  and  the  plan 
of  extirpation  of  the  English.  But  here  you  have,  in 
Mr,  Johnson's  answer,  notice  of  what  that  secret  is — that 
they  should,  by  fear  of  severities,  discover  the  secret  of  the 
hidden  treasui-e.  Every  man  who  reads  the  letter  most 
see  that  it  will  bear  no  other  interpretation. 
^mtion  Major  Gilpin  says  that  the  cojahs  one  day  told  him  that,  if 
euuuduto  he  would  pitch  the  Begum's  camp  equipage  and  desire  her 
i^um  ^  to  prepare  for  an  imm^iate  journey,  in  ^  probability  she 
herpataos.  would  pay  the  balance  due.  Upon  this  ciroumstance  also 
the  Counsel  seemed  to  think  that  they  should  gain  some- 
thing, by  establishing  that  the  inhuman  propoaition  of 
tearing  this  old  lady  from  her  palace,  and  exposing  Ler  to 
shame  and  indignation,  was  the  ministers*.  Granted  ;  and 
what  do  they  get  by  that,  but  prove — and  they  trium|Ji 
in  it— that  they  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  Uiese  poor 
wretches  till  they  had  reduced  them  to  something  like 
treachery  against  their  mistress.  They  ^eem  to  say  it 
came  from  him  who  was  most  conversant  with  the  religious 
superstitions  and  decorum  of  the  country ;  a  suggestion  of 
those  who  know  that  the  very  threat  itself  was  a  threat 
against  the  life,  and  the  attempt  to  execute  it  equal  to  the 
punishment  of  death :  it  was  from  that  authority  we  adopt 
the  threat.  And  in  tiiat  they  triumph,  and  think  they  have 
discovered  a  plea  and  excuse  for  this  defendant. 
5^^  After  that  there  comes  a  tlireat  of  a  curious  nature,  which 

pn«MKd  gives  an  answer  to  all  the  Counsel  attempt  to  establish 
eunuciu.  and  all  their  examination  endeavours  to  lead  to — that  those 
ministers  were  the  Nawab's  prisoners,  and  not  the  prisoners 
of  the  English.  The  last  ^lal  threat  is,  to  tell  tbem  that, 
after  having  been  put  in  irons  at  Fyzabad — after  having 
been  brought  and  double  ironed,  as  your  Lordships  see  in 
one  of  these  letters,  in  which  it  is  said, — "  I  send  you  here 
another  pair  of  fetters  to  load  their  feet  with:"  the  answer 
is, — "  They  are  already  so  galled  and  swollen  that  th^ 
cannot  put  on  the  additional  fetters;" — after  all  this, 
Mr.  Holt  in  his  evidence  [and]  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bristow'a 
aver  the  fact  that  they  were  led  out  to  corporal  punishment ; 
that  they  saw  the  preparations  made  to  tie  them  up  ;  and 
the  &ct  is,  the  elder  of  them,  an  old  man  near  seventy,  was 
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inhumanly  scourged  in  the  streets  of  Lucknow.     After  being  lUnaBiTss. 
confined  in  Fyzabad — after  being  double-ironed  Jit  Luck- 
now— after  being  publicly  scourged — now  cornea  the  climax,  Ttm^t  to 
the  threat  that  they  will  send  them — where  ? — to  Chunar  th^ 'to  the 
Ghur,   They  give  them  four  days'  notice  that  they  will  send  ^'Jj^  at 
them  into  a  British  fort — into  pure  British  custody :  having  C""""- 
found  a  greater  degree  of  punishment  under  Hie  immediate 
eye  of  Qie  Nswab,  then,  to  come  to  the  climax  of  misery, 
tiiey  point  to  Chunar,  a  British  fort,  where  the  British  flag 
was  flying  at  the  moment !     Am  I  speaking  in  the  hearing 
of  any  officer  who  has  served  in   India?— and  gallantly 
many,  nay,  all,   have   served  in   India.     Am   I  speaking 
before  those  who  think  that  that  flag,  at  whose  sight  the 
heart  of  slavery  has  always  drooped  and  the  standard  of 
tyranny  totter&d — that  that  should  be  pointed  to  as  the 
signal  of  oppression,  as  the  mark  of  a  spot  where  neitlier 
mercy  nor  humanity  can  inhabit — where  there  are  heavier 
chains,  severer  threats  and  sharper  scourges — where  there 
was  something  to  be  found  lower  than  perdition  and  blacker 
than  despair?     "We  will  send  you  Irom  this  place  into 
custody  purely  British,  and  think  what  yoiir  situation  will 
be  then." 

And  yet,  after  this  last  damning  proof  of  whose  prisoners  f^^^ 
they  really  were,  and  of  what  they  thought  was  the  severest  to  pme 
threat  and  the  sharpest  torture  they  could  use  to  them,  the  th^a^-i 
Counsel  still   endeavour  to  maintuu,  and  Mr.  Middleton '"^™"- 
attempts  at  your  Lordships'  bar  to  maiTitjiiTi  the  same,  that 
they  were  not  his  prisoners — they  were  the  Nawab's  pri- 
soners;   he   ordered   the  fetters,   he  ordered  them   to   be 
scourged ;    that   he   entirely  practised  all  these   cruelties. 
Your  Lordships  will  not,  after  that,  have  much  doubt  whose 
prisoners  they  were,  or  who  are  responsible  for  the  inhu- 
manity with  which  they  were  treated. 

My  Lords,  I  have  said  there  was  no  inquiry.     There  was 
however  something — not  an  inquiry ;  but  a  threat  of  accu- 
sation was  used  to  them.     Major  Gilpin  answers  the  letter  v^^Tlh°°' 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  threaten  that  to  iiijor 
they  will  be  charged,  unless  they  discover  where  the  trea-  thn^n 
sures  are,  with  a  new  accusation.      They  say, — "We  will ^'^S^Si? 
suspect  you  of  being  concerned  with   a  rebel,  Bulbudder  JJ^j^i^. 
Sing,  who  is  an  enemy  of  the  Begums,  and  who  had  destroyed 
and  ravaged  parts  of  her  own  lands."     "  Tell  them  that," 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  and  see  whether  they  will  not  tremble 
imder  that  accusation."      H^or  Gilpin  answers, — "They 
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ujuniTsg.  ijeoy  all  the  facta,  and  they  do  stake  tbeir  lives  upon  ftiiy 
the  smallest  proof  Iwing  brought  agaiost  them,"  What 
ia  the  answer  to  this?  "Tell  us  where  the  treasure  is"  is 
the  only  reply.  AU  craft  is  thrown  aside.  They  seem  to 
disdain  the  limping  pace  of  fraud ;  they  stand  upon  no 
pretences ;  they  disclaim  all  appearances ;  they  instantly 
answer,  "  Then  tell  us  where  the  treasures  are  hidden." 
injiuttca  This  is  One  of  those  actions  consonant  to  British  justice 

th^to  and  policy.  They  say,  "  You  are  charged  with  the  blackest 
^™,ttie  o^  ^^  crimes — with  ingratitude  and  treason  to  the  Nawah, 
*«™'*  your  master.  Tou  are  charged  with  a  bloody  and  desperate 
attempt  to  lay  the  cpuotry  in  civil  war.  You  are  chained 
with  an  attempt  to  destroy  your  brethren  and  allies,  tiie 
English.  Now,  if  you  will  aidd  but  one  more  crime  to  the 
black  catalogue — the  basest  that  can  deform  human  nature 
— ingratitude  and  treachery  to  your  mistress — then  we  are 
fiiends,  then  we  take  you  to  our  bosom,  and  you  become  Gt 
aasociates  for  the  British  Qovemment  in  India,"  Ob  !  Jus- 
tice I  Fiuth  !  Policy  1  fly  from  tliis  spot — though  your  temple 
and  sanctuary — for  a  moment,  and  do  not  hear  that  human 
arroganpy  has  charged  you  with  such  crimes  ;  for  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  human  vengeance  to  punish  for  such  crimea 
These  are  the  crimes  and  the  charges,  so  fiu-  as  they  relate 
to  the  treatment  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  Begums, 
ni-tmt-  The  next   series   of    acts   of  justice,   of  polii^   and   of 

BSom."*  humanity,  relates  to  the  tifo  Princesses,  the  mother  and 
the  gri^idmother  of  the  Nawab.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
your  Lordships  would  have  hope4  that  the  inhunwnity  and 
the  cruelty  of  these  persons  should  have  been  confined  to 
the  agents  of  the  Princesses.  X  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
would  have  hoped  that  they  would  have  confined  the 
torture  of  the  mind,  and  their  severities  and  their  threats 
— ^to  use  Mr.  Middleton'a  phrase — to  have  endeavoured  to 
have  acted  upon  the  Princesses  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  confidential  servants.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
you  will  find  the  same  spirit  exactly  exercised  towards  these 
unfortunate  women  themselves,  liiis  is  really  a  disgusting 
part  of  the  subject.  It  so  shocks  and  af&onts  human  nature 
to  listen  to  it  that  I  shall  touch  but  very  lightly  upon  it. 

Captain  Jaques  first  states  a  complaint  from  the  Bow 
Begum  of  her  servants  having  left  her;  which  he  states 
to  be  true  ;  also  of  their  want  of  means  to  subsist  thezn. 
Major  Gilpin  afterwards,  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  su^^estion 
tlu^  this  hint,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  cojah's  was  a  good  on^ 
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directs  him  to  place  a  guard  upon  the  elder  Begum's  palace,  laJirniTes- 
who  lives  at  a  coDsiderable  distance,  as  your  Iiordshipe  will  Aipwd 
recollect  to  have  heard,  firom  the  Zaoaqa  and  the  Khourd  Jfij^^i^ 
Mahal,  which  are  nearer  together,  and  the  residence  of  the  jj^^^ 
widow  of  Suja^ud-Dowla,  the  late  Nawab,  the  Bow  Begum. 
Upon   placing  this  guard,  a  general  spirit  of  indignation 
and  resentment  appears  to  have   possessed  the'  miuda   of 
all  the  poor  wretches  roimd  the  country,  and  they  gather 
together  in  a  hostile  threatening  manner.     Major  Gilpin,  HBmo¥«i  of 
with  a  humanity  that  does  him  credit,  diaobeye  his  orders  ^^^ 
and  returns  from    the   palace.      Upon  this,   Mr.  Johnson  wipin. 
writes  him  a  reproaching  letter.*     Mr.  Jobi;son,  acting  under  BepiwuiiMd 
the  true  spirit  of  these  peremptory  orders,  and  that  £eadful  ^'£'1^ 
responsibility  which    Mr.  Hastings   had  denounced   upon  "^ 
those  to  whom  be  bad  committed  the  execution  of  hii) 
orders,   reproaches   Major   Gilpin   for   having    taken    this 
measure,  which  Major  Gilpin  himself  stated  it  might  b^ve 
led  to  a  geperal  mafisacre  if  he  had  not  taken.   Major  Qilpin  m^w^    ' 
replies  to  this,  and  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Johnson  upon  the  ^\J" 
occasion.  He  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  restrai;ied 
his  troops ;    and  he  mentions  what  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
states  in  his  letter, — 

"That  it  wu  necessHj,  unless  my  orders  for  extiroating  eveiyniuiiii 
arm*  h»d  been  poutare ,  and  which  from  the  tenor  of  jour  letter  I  oerer 
uould  expect  to  rpceive,  as  yoii  saj  it  is  not  worth  proceeding  to  ejrtremities 
with  BO  respectable  a  family,  &c." 

I  must  too  do  credit  to  them  wherever  I  see  anything 
like  lenity  in  Mr.  Hiddleton  or  his  agent.  They  do  seem 
to  admit  here  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  commit  a 
massacre  for  the  discount  of  a  small  note  of  hand,  and  to 
put  two  thousand  women  and  children  to  death  in  order  to 
procure  prompt  payment.  I  wish  to  do  them  credit  where 
I  can,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  that  I  had  of 
doing  it. 

"  The  eituatioD  of  aShin  all  day  jeaterday  was  vety  precarious,  Bo  QI*  rnire- 
much  so  that,  by  the  increase  of  troops  in  the  city,  I  every  moment  "ntstten  of 
expected  the  serious  sceoe  to  open.  The  Bow  Befjiun  sent  no  message  ^jS^ofui 
all  the  day  1  which  confirmed  me  in  opinion  she  meant  an  immediate  attack  from 
attack ;  and  ia  oonsequence  1  was  prepared  in  ererr  respect,  and  gave  q^,^' 
the  necessary  instructions  to  every  post  and  party.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  Bow  Begum  sent  to  request  I  would  send  my  commandant  to  her ; 
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1UFRIITS8.  which  I  readily  cornphed  with;  but  told  him  to  tell  her  thftt  aMCmbling 
such  A  numerous  force  in  the  town  was  needlca ;  that  I  had  given  orders, 
in  case  of  a  Binffle  shot  from  them,  to  enter  the  palace  and  put  to  death 
every  man  ia  arms;  that  the  Benares  massacre  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  officers  and  sepoys,  and  that,  notnithstfuding  the  coden 
I  had  gii'en  to  spare  women  and  children,  I  could  not  expect  mutli 
delicacy  would  be  obeerved  if  once  they  entered.  1  thaefore  recommended 
her  to  coosider  the  critical  situation,  and  come  to  terms." 


V.  Li.„»«.       *^"*  would  have  imagined  that,  after  this  representation, 
fwtJa™"   coupled  as  I  know  it  was  too  with  a  feet — that  this  dread- 
'°*™'^'     fill  event  was  upon  the  point  of  happening — that  there  was 
one  of  the  matchlock  men  wIlo  haA  bis  match  to  the  gau 
upon  the  point  of  firing,  when  a  Lieutenant  Patrick  (I  think 
his  name  was)  felled  him  to  the  gronnd — that,  if  that  gun 
had  been  fired,  every  man  and  woman  and  child  wiuiin 
those  walls  had  been  massacred — I  say,  after  this  represen- 
tation and  these  facta  had  been  so  clear,  your  Lordships 
would  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson 
would  have  been  satisfied.     But  you  will  find  they  were 
still  actuated  by  that  dreadful  responsibility  Mr.  Hastings 
had  denounced  against  them,  to  pi-osecute  bis  designs  till 
the  Begum  was  at  the  mercy  of  him  to  whom  she  had 
given  a  double  life  and  who  owed  her  every  duty  imder 
v^  omSL  ^^^^^^     They  order  him  again  to  resume  his  former  poet 
to  ««jor      under  all  this  peril.     Mr,  Middleton  reviews  the  whole  of 
^I^^Uie   ^his  correspondence ;    and,  after  lie  is  acquainted  with  all 
EUju^ontbc  these  fiicta,  he  writes  again  to  Major  Qilpin. 

"  It  is  not  possible  1  can  listen  to  any  terms  from  the  Bwums  before 
the  final  discharge  of  thur  conditional  agreemeot  for  fifty-fire  lacs. 
'"     r  eominfc  here  upon  such  an  agency  can  only  be  loss  of  time  id 


completing  the  recovery  of  the  balance  of  655,0001,,  for  which  your 
■   ■  >  Fya  "^    '      '  ■  -       '         .    ■      ..    . 

iirts,  gentit 
Py^bad." 

He  then  orders  him  to  repossess  himself  of  his  former 
VurtiM-  post  Major  Gilpin  again  endeavours  to  touch  his  heart 
■tnucu  or  and  to  interest  his  humanity,  deceived  I  suppose  in  imagin- 
qS^       ing  be  had  some  humanity.     He  says : — 

is  truly  pitiaUe ; 
.  .hi  priaonen  and 

deserting  duly  from  her  for  want  of  subsistence,     llat  she 

baa  solicited  the  loan  of  monej,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Company, 
from  every  person  that  she  imagined  would  or  could  assist  her  with 
any;  but  the  opulent  will  not  listen  to  her  adrecnty.  She  did  h<^ 
the  wardrobe  that  was  sent  to  Lucknow  might  have  sold  for  at  le«at  one 
half  of  the  Company's  demands  ou  her;  but  eren  jewellery  and  goods 


regiment  was  sent  to  ryzabad.     1  must  therefore  desire  that  y< 
leave  no  effbrts,  gentie  or  harsh,  unatteinpted  to  complete  this  beio 


"  She  (the  Bow  fi^um]  observes  that  her  situatioD  is  ( 
her  estates  sequestered,  ha  treasury  ransacked,  her  cc^abs 
her  servants  deserting  duly  from  her  for  want  of  subsisteni 
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'at  known  lUcnlTtS 


My  Lords,  while  these  transactions  are  going  on  with  respect  Barring* 
to  the  two  Frincesses,  whom  the  CounBel  have  been  very  womenin 
eager  to  distinguish  from  those  who  inhabited  the  Khourd  mSiS?"'^ 
Mahal — and  it  is  necessary  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
—your  Lordships  will  find  that  still  greater  calamities  fell, 
in  consequence  of  those  transactions,  upon  those  unfortunate 
women.   Your  Lordships  will  recollect  a  considerable  degree 
of  examination  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Ehourd  Seuntion 
Mahal  and  the  zanana  ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  evidence,  Khouid 
it  will  be  seen  they  were  perfectly  diatmct  and  separate  S^i^S 
buildings  ;  that  there  was  no  communication  ;   that  there 
was  in  fiict  a  house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gogra  between 
them,  which  was  in  part  inhabited  by  British  ofGcers  ;  that 
that  large   and  spacioos  garden  was  the  quarters  of  the 
guards ;  that  these  were  two  palaces  totally  disconnected, 
and  there  were  separate  guards  :  therefore  there  was  no 
ground   for  the  pretence  that,   in   order  to  surround  the 
iianana,  they  were  obliged  to  surround  them.     And  here  ^5S^,'^ 
your  Lordships  undoubtedly  will  ask — upon  what  pretence  K^dbuT 
did  they  surround  the  lesser  palace,  where  those  unfortu-  womniiD 
nate  women  and  children  lived  ? — children  indeed  whom  SSSl""^ 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  Defence  before  your  Lordships,  doubts 
the  existence  of.    They  were  not  accused  of  any  rebellion. 
I  suppose,  while  this  great  rebellion  was  going  on,  they 
had  not  been  carrying  on  any  little  sub-rehellion  of  their 
own.     I  don't  presume  it  was  intended  to  be  maintained 
that  the  Nawab,  under  the   Mohammedan  law,  had   any 
right  to  the  properly  of  these  women. 

Your  Lordships  recollect  they  stopped  all  persons  going  c 
out  of  the  palace ;  that  even  visitors  with  child  who  }J 
wanted  to  go  out  from  the  palace — that  they  prohibited 
them  ;  that  they  searched  every  doolah  or  conveyance  used 
for  carrsdng  out  these  women ;  that  they  exercised  the 
same  strictness,  the  same  severity,  towards  the  persons  in 
the  Khourd  Mahal  bs  to  those  in  the  palace.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Captain  Jaques  writes  on  the  6th  of 
March : — 


"  The  women  belonginf;  to  the  Khourd  Mbal  complin  of  being  i: 
want  of  every  neeeasary  of  life,  and  are  at  last  driven  to  that  deaperation  §^J^ 
that  they  at  night  get  to  the  top  of  the  xanana,  make  a  gnat  diaturb-  juiwstf 
ance,  and,  last  night,  not  only  atmsed  the  Bentinels  posted  in  the  gardens,  J^^^**"' 
but  threw  dirt  at  them.     They  threaten  to  throw  thenuelvn  aim  the  ™*™^ 
walls  of  the  tenana,  and  also  to  break  oat  of  it." 
YT 
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uimiTN.  Major  Qilpis,  who  succeeda  Captain  Jaques  Id  oommuui 
And  17  at  Fyzabad,  finds  them  in  the  same  situation.  In  a  letter 
ffljl^       of  the  30th  of  October  he  says  :— 

"  I^at  niKlit,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  women  in  the  Khoui^  Mhal  tenani, 
under  the  charge  of  Letoffut  All;  Cawn,  UBCinbled  on  the  top«  of  tilt 
building!,  ciTing  in  a  most  lamentable  manner  for  food — that  for  tbc 
laat  four  days  they  had  got  but  a  very  scanty  allowance,  and  that  jesta- 
day  they  had  got  none.  The  melancholy  ciiea  of  famine  are  moa 
eanly  imagined  than  described  ;" — 

there  is  much  in  this  business  indeed  more  easily  imagined 
than  described — 

"  and  from  their   representations  I  fear  the  Nabob's  agents  for  tint 
business  are  very  inaUentare." 

In  a  letter  whjch  he  writes  four  days  afterwards,  he 
says: — 

"  'Hie  repeated  cries  of  the  women  in  the  Khourd  Mfaal  lenana  hare 
been  truly  melancholy.  They  beg  moat  piteoualy  for  liberty,  that  they 
may  earn  their  daily  bread  by  laborious  servitude,  or  to  be  relieved  from 
their  miser;  by  immediate  death." 

This  matter  proceeds,  till,  in  a  subsequent  year— which 
the  Counsel  took  particular  pains  to  distinguish  as  being 
nAer  the  period  of  the  exact  existence  of  the  present  pres- 
sure ;  but  if  he  is  responsible  for  any  part  he  is  equalty 
i%(7 break  responsible   for   this — they   did  break   out  of  the  palace; 
JJi^**"     they  marched  in  melancholy  array,  the  children  in  front, 
behind  them  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  and  behind  them 
again  their  attendants.     On  the  day  following,  their  dar 
mours  were  more  violent  than  usual.    Lataffiit  went  to  confer 
with  them  on  the  business  of  yesterday,  offering  the  same 
terms.     Depending  upon  the  fidehty  of  his  promises  they 
consented  to  return  to  their  apartmentsj  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  except  two  or  three  of  the  ladies  and  most'  of 
their  attendukto.     Xiatafiut  then  went  to  Hosbmund  Ally 
Khan,  to  consult  with  him  about  what  means  they  should 
Poroibw      take.     They  came  to  a  resolution  of  driving  them  in  by 
t^^         force,  and  gave  orders  to  their  sepoys  to  beat  any  one  of 
"""'*        the  women  who  should  attempt  to   move  forwai'd.     The 
sepoys  accordingly  assembled,  and,  each  one  being  provided 
with  a  bludgeon,  they  drove  them  by  dint  of  bating  into 
the  zanana.      Ee  goes   on   with   a   description   which   is 
pitiable  and  disgusting  to  read.     He  coBcludea  it— that  the 
elder  Begum  sent  for  the  wounded  children;  gave  them 
money ;  shed  tears  over  them  ;  and  lamented  the  miserable 
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state  to  which   the   family   of   Suja-uH-Dowla  was  then  iudkbitm. 
reduced. 

The  whole   of   this   busineas,  as   far   as  relates  to   thaB«ia>M<rf 
eunuchs  and  the  Begums,  ia  at  last   ended — not  by  any  b/^^Brf*. 
order,  as  your  Lordships  will  observe,  from  Mr.  HaatiDgs,  '^*' 
bot  by  a  humane  act  of  disobedience  rather  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bristow  ;  though,  with  a  politic  generosity  he  gives 
Mr.  Hastings  the  credit  of  it ;  for  he  t^kes  upon  himSelf 
at   last   to  release   the  ministers   of  the  Begum.      Major 
Qilpiu  describes  the  enlai^ement  of  the  prisoners  in  two 
short  letters,  the  one  a   public  and  the  other  a   private 
letter.     He  says : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wiah  jon  had  been  present  at  the  eblHrgemetit  of  the 
prisonera.  The  quivenng  lips,  the  tears  of  jo;  stealing  down  the  poor 
men's  cheeks,  vas  a  scene  tnilf  affecting." 

He  mentions  that  it  was  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  city  of 
Fyzabad  that  they  were  rdeasetf  which  shows  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held. 

My  Lords,  to  avoid  the  insinuation  Mr.  Hastings  makes 
in  his  Defence,  I  have  merely  stated  these  facta  t  shall 
not  comment  upon  them,  or  endeavour  to  touch  your 
feelings  by  observation  upon  any  circumstance  of  aggrava- 
tion whatever,  but  simply  submit  the  facts  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

My  Lords,  1  now  come  to  the  ailment  upon  which  t  ^Jf^l^"' 
feel  and  upon  which  alone  I  wish  to  state  any  force,  which  ina'rtmn- 
is,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hastings  is  answerable  for  this  con-  their  pro- 
duct ?     Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  treaty  of  the  1 2th  ""^^"^ 
of  October,  1778,  which  Mr.  Middleton  acknowledgea   heT™tie« 
did  execute.     Your  Lordships  will  also  recollect  the  two  ^*Hr.  Mid- 
treaties — the  one,  Mr.  Middleton 's  engagement  to  procure  ^'SimS 
a  treaty  from  the  Nawab ;  and  the  other,  the  treaty  signed 
by  the  Nawab  in  consequence  of  that  engagement.     Your 
Lordships  recollect,  I  am  sure,  the  number  of  questions  and 
answers  upon  that  subject.     The  result  of  which  was  that 
Mr.  Middleton  acknowledged  distinctly  that  treaty  with 
the  Bow  Begum  of  the  12th  of  October,     He  acknowledged 
he  did  si^  that,  and  had  complete  sanction  and  authority 
from  Mr.  Hastings  to  sign  it     Ab  to  the  other  treaty,  he 
says,  "  I  think  I  must  have  signed  it ;"  and,  upon  refreshing 
his  memory  with  his  papers  the  next  day,  he  says  he  thinks 
he  did  sign  it ;  but  he  doubts  and  hesitates  with  regard  to 
the  authority  from  the  board  to  sign  that  treaty. 
TY  2 
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uittraiiBS.     Whatever  doubt  Mr,  Hiddleton  had  upon  the  subject,  I 
venture  to  aseume  that    your  Lordships,  recollecting  the 
evidence  upon  it,  whatever  conittetou  there  might  have  been 
with  respect  to  the  dates  and  the  time  when  signed,  when 
you  recollect  that  one  plain  decisive  fact. — I  mean  these 
treaties  being  given  by  the  Nawab  to  Mr.  Purling,  in  1780, 
as  acknowledged  binding  treaties — that  when  sent  down  to 
Calcutta  they  were  ent^^  upon  record  by  Mr.  Haatings, 
itt-a«t-     and  not  denied  by  him  to  Mr.  Purling  or  the  Begums — I 
^%att.      assume  that  the  conclusion  in  your  Lordship's  breasts  is 
with  me — that,  when  Mr  Hastings  left  Calcutta  in  1781, 
.  he  did  proceed  bound  and  constrained  by  these  trealies  as 
much  as  by  the  guarantee  in  1775  and  the  treaty  executed 
by  Mr,  Middleton.     Therefore  their  binding  force  upon 
Mr.  Hastings  in  1781  is  proved,  and  I  dont  supppoee  there 
can  be  a  doubt  in  one  m  your  Xiordships'  mindtt  upon  the 
stipuiktimi  subject.     What  then?    fbtamine  these  treaties,  and  you 
£c°MBtUi  will  find  a  representation  of  Mr.  Middleton  exprecBly  stating 
J^^      that  the  jaidads  and  assignments  for  the  maintenance  of 
^^^""  the  Khourd  Mahal  were  never  paid.     He  expressly  states 
lUbii.       that  they  did  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  country' 
of  the  Begums.     He  expressly  states  that  one  of  their 
jagirs   was  assigned  for  the  very  maintenance    of   this 
Khourd   Mah^.     Upon  that  representation  these  treaties 
gutjof      were  executed.     Then  I  do  say  that  those  women  who 
ingito  hwa  remained  upon  the  faith  of  it  in  the  seraglio,  the  marriage 
^JJti^     of  these  children,  the  portion  for  them,  &c.,  being  undertaken 
™*^       by  the  Begum  upon  the  faith  and  sanction  of  these  treaties 
—I  say  that  these  women  and  cliildren  had  th4>  same  claim 
to  the  guarantee,  to  the  good  faith  and  protection,  of  the 
Company,  ss  either  of  the  Begums  had.     The  B^ums  mi^it 
ibrfeit  it ;  so  might  they  by  misconduct.     Is  any  miscon- 
duct alleged  against  them  T    None.    Then,  whenever  the 
Governor  General  determined  to  resume  the  jagirs  and  seize 
the  treasures,  upon  whatever  pretence  he  did  that,  whether 
upon  a  base  and  dishonest  pretence  of  an  hereditary  right 
in  the  Nawab  or  the  base  and  stupid  pretence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when  he  determined  upon  this,  the  first  idea  that 
ought  to  have  presented  itself  to  bis  mind  was  to  have  taken 
care  that  these  women  were  not  sufferers  in  consequence  of 
removing  tiiat  which  proved  to  have  been  their  subsistence, 
and  that  they  were  not  reduced  to  that  state  of  &mine 
which  I  have  read,  and  which  the  event  proves  was  and 
miut  have  been  Uie  inevitable  consequence.    I  mention 
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that,  with  this  fair  inference  upon  it,  a^  far  as  amounts  to  lUmiTn. 
the  crime  of  omission  in  Mr.  Hastings.  ~~ 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  responsibility  in  which  Bmonri- 
he  stood  for  the  other  actions.     Mr.  Hastings  saya  he  is  not  ^.%^ 
responsible  for  them.     He  uses  the  old  hackneyed  plea  of  Jj^J"  **" 
T^auny,  asaisted  by  his  prime  minister  Treachery — that  aoUoni. 
his  instruments  did  them,  and  they  are  responsible  for  them  hi.  utampt 
and  not  he.     And  Mr.  Middleton  did  make  the  strangest  J;J  yj^  '* 
attempt — so  strange  that  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  blotted  ■eenu. 
from  your  Lordships  memory — when,  in  the  last  day,  he  sitorta  of 
made  a  stand  against  these  transactions,  telling  us  that  he  tMto''''''^ 
was  fearing  to  criminate  himself,  because  he  was  so  imfor-  ^"^^ 
tunate  as  to  find  that  he  had  incurred,  not  only  the  dis-  i^gi. 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  of  hia  principal, 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  these  transactions ;  insinuating  that  his 
severities,  Ms  rigour,  his  conduct  at  Fyzabad,  in  seizing  the 
treasures,  and  to  the  eunuchs  afterwards,  had  been  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  displeasure.     We  pressed  him  upon  that : 
he  still  persevered  in  it  with  a  sort  of  avarice  of  in&my, 
with   an   aspiring   after   all   the   guilt :  he   persevered  in 
saying — "  I  think  myself  more  criminal  than  Mr.  Hastings." 
"  When  did    you  learn  it  1     When  did  you  first  hear 
Mr.  Hastings  disapproved  of  your  conduct  ?  "     *'  Why,  my 
conduct  at  Fyzabad  was  part  of  the  charge  against  me  upon 
my  return  to  Calcutta."     We  pressed  him  home  ;  and,  before  Eisidmbi- 
he  left  your  bar,  he  was  forced  to  own  that  the  charge  against  co&tfL?^ 
him  was  for  lenity  and  forbearance,  and  not  for  severity  and 
rigour.     Acting  under  that  strange  awe,  that  strange  fesd- 
nating  and  domineering  power,  Mr.  Hastings  seemed  ever 
to  have  held  over  him,  he  comes  here  in  order  to  claim  the 
infemy,  to  solicit  the  guilt,  of  all  these  transactions,  and  to 
transfer  all  the  infamy  and  guilt  from  the  head  of  Mr.  Hast- 
tings  to  his  own.      Sut  tlie  feet  is,   he  was   accused  for 
forbearance  and  not  severity.     "  However,"  says  Mr.  Hast-  4 
inga,  "  I  was  so  little  the  cause  of  these  transactions  that  I  [ni^Mai 
was  not  acquainted  with  them  till  after  I  came  to  Eng-  o^£?°" 
land."     My  Lords,  I  am  at  issue  with  the  Counsel  upon  S^T"" 
that  point.     I  say  it  is  not  true.     He  knew  the  whole  of 
the  outline ;  he  knew  the  whole  of  what  was  going  on ;  nay, 
he  did  know  the  detail,  as  I  shall  show,  in  many  points. 

With  regard  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Middleton,  I  shall  not  JJf^,^ 
have  much  trouble  to  prove  that  to  your  Lordships.  I  WaoHiDt 
have  here  a  mass  <^  evidence,  which  we  have  brought  ^«Mmt 
before  your  Lordships  upon  this  occasion.     We  have  ^ven  S^'*^ 
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^UvKtiju- you  i\x&  whole  history  here  of  their  connexion,  from  the 
first  time  wlien  he  was  appointed  in  177-1:  as  his  particular 
private  agent.  Your  Lordsliips  will  then  recollect  the  fact 
of  his  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  correspondence  relative  to 
the  Kohilla  war  upon  the  most  public  matters,  in  defiance 
and  in  disobedience  of  his  masta^,  ttie  Directors,  and  dis- 
obedience  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  because  he  was 
Mr.  Hastings'  private  ^ent. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hastings'  Defences  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  says,  "  In  1777 1  re-^ppoiated  my  own  agent, 
Mr.  Middleton," — which  shows  that  in  1777  he  did  con- 
sider hin3  in  the  same  light  of  peculiar  responsibility  to  him 
as  in  1774.  Then  what  is  his  situation  in  17SiOi  The 
same.  Your  Lordships  will  see  the  battles  and  atmg- 
gles ;  Mr.  Hastings  always  fighting  for  him ;  his  contest 
with  Qeneral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis, 
those  noble,  worthy,  cha-racters,  who  did  for  a  while  make 
a  stand  for  the  honour  of  the  English  name.  You  see  him 
making  a  struggle  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Mr.  Francis  and 
Mr.  Wheler ;  and  he  at  last  gets  him  appointed  in  this 
way,  dividing  the  office  between  him  and  Mr.  Bristov. 
Thon,  in  178],  conscious  of  what  his  heut  was  fraught 
with,  you  see  him  removing  Mr.  Bristow  from  Lucknow, 
ihat  there  migbt  be  no  spy  upon  the  transactions  that 
brooded  in  his  Droast,  when  they  came  to  blow  and  bloasou 
forth  in  the  world.  Look  to  the  letters  of  credence  he 
gives  biro.  He  tells  the  Nawab — he  tells  the  Begums — 
"  Mr.  Middleton  is  myself :"  and  undoubtedly  persons 
more  identified,  blended  and  made  one,  there  never  were 
since  the  Creation.  Therefore,  upon  the  drcumstauce  of 
proving  the  agency  of  Mr.  Middleton,  and  the  peculiar 
responsibility  which  M^.  Hastings  stood  in  with  regard  to 
this  man's  actions,  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships any  further. 
B«ww«i-  Now  Mr.  Hastings  did  none  of  these  things  himselE  He 
ib^iot-  was  not  on  the  spot  Granted.  But  I  believe  it  will  not 
f^inrute  ^  denied  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  sense 
thraosiibis  and  reason,  but  with  strict  law,  that  where  any  person  by 
authority  directs  another  to  do  a  deed  which  is  lU^al,  he 
becomes  responsible  for  the  consequences  ari^g  out  of  that 
deed,  although  he  did  not  even  foresee,  much  less  direct, 
those  consequences ;  that  in  that  case  the  person  whose 
authcffity  awes,  whose  orders  influence  and  direct  it,  in 
taot  bewmes  the  principal,  and  th«  agent  who  executes 
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rather  the  subordinate,  in  that  busineaa.  These  are  the^*Jp*"'TgB< 
principles  of  natural  law  and  reason.  It  is  so  to  common 
sense ;  and  is  it  not  so  to  the  common  law  of  England  1 
The  common  law  of  England  is  the  perfection  of  common 
sense  and  the  consummation  of  the  reason  of  man.  It  ia 
strict  law  that  a  person  shall  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequence of  an  illegal  act  done  under  his  influence,  his 
authority  and  direction.  Mr.  Hastings  had  at  this  time 
illegally  assumed  and  taken  to  himself  the  whole  power  of 
the  Council,  civil  and  military.  This  Mr.  Middleton  owns 
he  waa  apprised  of;  and,  under  this  authority  and  under 
this  idea,  Mr.  Middleton  obeyed  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  next  question  is,  what  was  the  order  he  gave  ?  Did  Qneitkiiior 
he  order  irons — fetters — famine — guards — searching,  soouig- 1^  iX^ 
ing,  persons  ?     No  :  he  says, —  ^^<?" 


"  1  approve  of  the  Nabob's  raaolutioii  to  deprive  the  Begunu  (^HKn.xir 
th«r  ill-emplo;ed  tfetBiues.  Id  both  eervioes  it  iniut  be  your  care  to  of  bMtnio* 
prevent  anabuBe  of  the  powers  given  to  those  that  are  employed  in  them,  aS'iMdlB- 
Von  jroureelf  ought  to  be  personallj  present.     You  must  not  allow  any  um. 


Begunu  are  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  Nabob,  their  iaghirea  in  the  qniet 
possewion  of  hit  aumils,  and  thur  wealth  is  such  cnarge  as  may  Mcure 
it  against  private  embezilement.  I  now  demand,  and  re<^uiie  you  mo«t 
solemnly  to  answer  me — are  you  confident  in  your  own  ability  to  accom- 
plish all  these  purposes  and  the  other  points  of  my  instructions?  If 
you  replf  that  yon  are,  I  will  depart  with  a  quiet  and  assured  mind  to 
the  Presidency,  but  leave  you  a  dnftdfU  responsihihty  if  you  dia^pimit 


Here  is  the  order,  and  here  is  the  obligation.  Nov 
what  is  the  question  ?  Could  Mr.  Middleton  execute  tbia 
order  by  any  milder  means  than  those  he  attempted  to 
carry  it  into  execution  with  ?  We  press  him  at  your 
Iiordshipfi'  bar,  and  he  does  own  that  it  was.not  possible  to 
have  executed  this  commiseion  by  any  other  less  serere 
means.  Mr.  Middleton  says  that  no  man  living,  even  in 
times  of  war,  could  enter  the  w&Us  of  the  sanana,  other 
than  the  father,  the  husband  or  brother,  d  the  Begums. 
Did  Mr.  Hastings  suppose  the  treasures  lay  scattered  about 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  zauana?  Did  he  believe 
the  Bourns  would  deliver  them  up  easily}  Why,  we 
have  his  own  proof  ten  thoustmd  thousandfold  that  he 
knew  of  their  reluctance  ;  that  they  were  concealed  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  extremity  and  compulsion  would  force 
them  from  them.  And  in  this  the  Counsal  again  assist  us ; 
becaiise,  when  they  say  the  Nawab  waa  always  aiming  to 
get  these  treasures — if  we  choose  to  admit  the  feet,  which. 
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lUL'iiEi7at.iis  it  makes  against  themselves,  we  have  no  great  objectiou 
to  do — they  must  have  been  upon  their  guard  But  it  is 
proved  there  was  no  earthly  means  of  getting  at  tfaesu 
treasures  or  bringing  the  B^uma  to  the  entire  mercy  of 
the  Nawab  but  by  operating  upon  their  hopes  and  feus — 
threatening  and  chastiaing  their  confidential  servants. 
Then  I  assume  this — that,  ^  I  only  prove  the  agency,  and 
prove  the  general  principles  of  responability  for  agency — 
if  I  prove  the  order,  ana  that  it  could  not  be  executed  by 
any  lighter  means  than  those  used,  X  need  not  prove  that  be 
ever  heard  of  the  means.  He  might  have  stopped  his  ears 
for  ever.  But  I  will  show  that  he  beard  of  the  means,  and 
that,  hearing  of  them,  be  approved  them. 
^ortttu^  Mr.  Middleton  apolc^ises  for  a   temporaxj-  forbearance. 

xr.Hiddie-  Upon  thfl  13th  of  Januuy  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
Nonxiby  says  the  two  eunuchs,  Behar  and  Jewar  AH  Kbao.  have 
mHMt-  d^vered  themselves  into  the  Nawab's  custody.  He  dler- 
wards  mentions  their  having  been  surrendered,  and  that 
they  were  then  bis  prisoners.  Mr.  Hastings  then,  in  a 
letter  of  the  25th,  reproaches  Mr.  Middleton  for  having 
used  the  least  forbearance.  He  says,  he  receives  the  advice 
of  their  having  the  eunuchs  in  possession  at  the  time  with 
satisfaction ;  but,  he  says. — 

"  Yon  began  by  negoti&tion,  wliich  hmd  the  lutunl  effsct  of  udtiiig 
reuobuice :  and  you  now  tell  me  that,  without  hentating  a  moment, 
you  have  given  tout  concurrence  to  a  tenporary  forbearance.  It  it  poa> 
uble  that  in  tnis  reputed  oppotition  to  my  ordcra  you  liare  neeo 
actuated  by  wme  neceaaity," — 

Here  be  rebukes  him,  and  gives  tiim  a  lesson  for  tlie 
future ;  that  if  be  hears  of  forbearance  till  be  has  accom- 
plished the  full  effects  of  the  order,  namely,  bringing  tbem 
to  the  entire  mercy  of  the  Nawab,  be  lets  him  see  what  the 
effect  of  his  anger  will  be  :  at  this  time  he  had  not  notice 
of  severity  ot  of  irons — 

"  but  this  I  can  hardly  suppose,  u  you  have  not  even  alluded  to  them 
or  assigned  reasons  for  naving  deviated  ^m  them.  I  shall  wut 
anitiously  for  the  result  of  tout  proceedingB.  After  having,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  NaJwb,  in  the  Snit  instance,  and  nia  ^iph- 
cation  to  me  for  my  concurrence  in  the  second,  agreed  to  his  reeumption 
of  the  jsghires  held  by  the  Begums  and  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
taeasurea,  and  thereby  involved  my  own  name  and  the  oedit  of  the 
Company  in  particdpadon  of  both  meaaniea,  I  have  a  right  to  tequire 
and  inmat  on  the  complete  execution  of  them;  and  I  look  to  you  tw 
their  execoldoD,  dedaring  that  1  shall  hold  you  acoountable  for  it  if  ttx? 
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■Iwll  (mI  of  the  endi  pnipoaed,^kfter  the  attunroent  of  the  meaoH  which  18Jdhb17B8. 
the  diEmimion  and  diapereion  of  thcM  forces  and  the  posaeauon  of  the 
kella  have  afforded  joa  for  iiccomplishing  them,  beyond  the  apparent 
pouibilitj'  of  disappointment." 

Mr.  MiddletoQ  afterwords  lets  him  know  that  they  had  ^'^''^^ 
got  the  kella,   and  it  was  indiepensably  necessary  in  his  ton'intgmi- 
own  excuse  to  employ  temporising  expedients,  and  to  work  h!^^ 
upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Begum,  and  more  especially  ^J^UiST 
upon  those  of  her  principal  agents,  tbi-ough  whose  means 
alone  there  appeared  any  probable  chance  of  our  getting 
access  to  the  bidden  treasures  of  the  late  Wazir.     He  says 
in  the   same  letter,  excusing   this   strange  suspidon   and 
doubt  of  his  having  some  humanity ; — 

"  Where  force  could  be  employed  it  was  not  spared." 

He  assures  him  of  that,  and  then  he  informs  him : — 


now,  iny  Lords,  observe  this  — 

"  and  in  this  situation  they  still  remain,  and  are  to  continue,  excepting 
only  a  remisuon  of  the  irons,  until  the  final  liquidation  of  the  payment. 
And,  if  then  you  deem  it  proper,  no  possible  means  of  offence  bong  left 
in  her  hands  or  thoee  of  her  agents,  all  her  lands  and  pn^wrty  haTing 
been  taken,  I  mean,  with  your  sanction,  to  restore  her  houae  and 
servants  to  her." 

Here  then,  upon  the  5th  of  February,  there  is  complete 
notice  to  Mr.  Hastings  of  this — that  they  had  surrounded 
the  kella — that  tJiey  had  guarded  the  passages  of  it,  dug 
out  the  treasures — that  they  had  hold  of  the  ministers — 
that  they  were  in  irons,  and  were  to  continue  so  till  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  payment.  He  is  now  protesting 
solemnly  in  England  that  he  never  knew  any  part  of  the 
means  used  till  his  return  to  this  coimtry. 

In  a  letter  of  the  25tli  he  writes  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey : —  hii  letter 
and  your  Ijordships  recollect  Sir  Elijah  Impey  swears  that  JSip^*"^ 
all    he   received   upon   this   subject   he   couimunicated  to  S^gJIt?'' 
Mr.  Hastings ;  so  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  wrote  to  m^oi tin 
Mr.  Hastings.     He  says : — 
"  The  ministers  have  supported  me  nobly  throughout  the  businefls," — 

the  nobleness  of  their  conduct  was  this  abandoned  treachery 
to  their  n  ' 
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lUonim.  "  and  deserve  much  oommendaiion.    Without  the  •breird  diaoenunnit 
ftnd  knowledge  of  the  finesse  and  tricka  of  the  cauDtrr  which  '' 
Beg  Cawn  pouessea,  I  b^eve  we  should  have  Bncceeded  but  ii 


and  knowledge  of  the  finesse  and  tricka  of  the  cauDtrr  which  Hydor 
Beg  Cawn  pouessea,  I  brieve  we  should  have  aucceeded  but  intiifEe- 
rentlj ;  for  T  aoon  found  that  no  real  advantage  was  to  be  obtwned  b; 


proceeding  at  once  to  violent  extremities  with  the  Beguro,  and  that 
she  was  only  to  be  attacked  through  the  medium  of  her  confldentjal 
servants,  whom  it  inquired  considerable  addreas  to  get  hold  of.  How- 
ever, we  at  last  effected  it ;  and,  by  uwng  some  rew  severities  with 
them,  we  at  length  came  at  the  lenret  noaids  of  the  old  ladj."  * 

This  is  the  lai^uage  of  the  representative  of  the  British 
government  in  India  to  the  representative  of  BriUali 
justice  in  India !  Can  it  be  so  t  or  is  it  not  rather  the 
language  of  eome  banditti  in  a  cavern  plotting  the  destmo 
tion  of  some  innocent  lamily  in  their  neighbourhood  i  So 
fiir  we  trace  the  information  to  Mr.  Haatings. 
g'^^'  The  next  thing  is  this  order  of  Mr.  Hastings  : — 

dlsnudo  "  1  desire  that  jou  inll  endeavour  to  diaau»de  the  Nabob  from  con- 

^eNawab    eluding  on;  settlemeDt  with  the  Beguma,  until  the  Board  or  mjseU  has 
aMUraicnt.  ''^"'  advised  of  the  amount  of  the  treaauie  recovered  from  them,  and  of 
the  balance  due  at  the  latest  period  fh>m  the  N^bob  to  the  Coropanj." 

Your  Lordships  heard  before  that  they  were  to  remain 

under  these  severities — to  remain  in  these  pnsons  and  imder 

these  irons — till  a.final  settlement ;  and  then  Mr.  Hastings 

orders  him  to  make  no  final  settlement  till  be  shall  give 

^^F"»^  him  epeoial  directiouA  for  it.    Afterwards  Mr.  Middleton 

^.HM^  returns,  and  Mr.  Hastings  accuses  him  for  his  conduct  at 

beanuice.     Fyzabad,     And  what  does  he  accuse  him  of!     He  accuses 

him  for  his  forbearance — for  his  lenity.     He  recognises  and 

acknowledges  bis  mformation ,  of  these  &ct8,  but  that  he 

^luwerof    was  too  lenient  and  too  forbearing.     Mr.  Middleton  makes 

too^        ^  a  curious  answer.     He  says,  be  was  as  severe  as  he  oould 

be  ;  he  exercised  all  the  severity  In  his  power.     He  talks  of 

his  expedition ;  for  one  of  the  charges  against  bim  was,  not 

only  that  he  was  not  cruel  enough,  but  that  he  was  not 

quick  enough.    He  says: — 

"  On  the  4th  I  went  from  Lucknow  [which  carries  me  two  dav) 
beyond  t^y  promise.    But  had  it  taken  twenty  days,  or  even  a  mostK 
it  could  not,  1  flatter  myself,  be  termed  a  long  or  unwarrantable  dday, 
when  the  importance  of  the  business  and  the  peculiar  embairaaanieiits 
attending  the  prosecution  of  it  to  its  desired  end]  are  considered." 
Now  your  Lordships  will  attend  to  this — 
'■  The  Nawab,"— 
says  Mr.  Middleton,  excusing  himself  to  Mr.  Haatings — 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minates  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  UA, 
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"  the  NswEib  WM  aon  to  the  Begum,  against  whom  we  were  to  proceed.  iSJcxi  1788. 

A  son  against  hia  mother  must  at  least  save  appearances  in  his  mode  of       ""^ 
proceeding." 

This  is  not  asserted  hut  modestly  and  diffidently  Hubinitted 
by  Mr.  Midt^letoii  to  Mr.  Hastings —that  a  son  must  at 
least  save  appearances  when  persecuting  and  destroying  his 
mother.  And  your  Lordships  will  mark  what  follows,  as 
an  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  English  were  not 
movers  in  the  business  ;  — 

"  The  produce  of  his  negotiation  was  to  be  received  b^  the  Companjr. 
Iteceiving  a  benefit,  accompanying  the  Nabob,  withdrawing  their  protec- 
tion, were  circumstances  sufficient  to  mark  the  English  as  the  principal 
movers  in  this  biuineas.  At  a  court  where  no  opportunity  is  lost  to 
throw  odium  upon  us,  so  favourable  an  occasion  was  not  missed  to  per- 
suade the  Nabob  that  we  instigated,  hiin  to  clisbonoiir  his  family  for  our 
benefit.  The  impreaaions  made  by  such  suggestions  constantly  retarded 
the  progress  and  more  than  once  actually  broke  off  the  business ;  which 
Modered  the  utmost  caution  on  my  part  necessarj,  espedally  as  I  bad 
DO  assistance  to  expect  hom  the  ministers,  who  could  not  openly  move  in 
the  business,  in  tne  East  it  is  well  known  that  no  man,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  troops,  can  enter  the  walls  of  a  zenana,  scarcely  in  the  case 
of  acting  against  an  open  enemy — much  less  of  an  ally — an  ally  acting 
against  fiis  own  mother.  The  outward  walls  and  the  Begum  s  agents 
were  all  that  were  liable  to  he  immediately  attacked.  They  were  dealt 
with,  and  successfully,  as  the  event  proved.  * 

He  therefore  confidently  tpists  that  the  spirit  and  main  object 
of  his  orders  were  strictly  adhered  to  and  jfiilfilled,  and  that  he 
shall  QQ  longer  be  held  criminal  for  a  deviation  from  them. 
This  is  hia  defence  to  Mr.  Haatiqgs'  accusation ;  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  cruelty ;  justifying  it  upon  such 
grounds  as  surely  never  was  juatificfttion  offered  to  the  ears 
of  men  before ;  luid  then  Mr.  Hasting  tells  you  he  never  knew 
anything  of  the  circumstances  till  he  came  to  England. 
What  is  Mr.  Hastings'  reply  to  this  ?  Does  he  admit  thitt 
appearancee  were  u^cessaty  to  be  observed  by  a  aon  against 
his  mother  ?  Does  he  admit  that  there  should  be  anything 
like  decency  or  decorum  where  there  is  no  principle — no 
humanity  ?  No ;  he  says,  "  My  orders  were  peremptory," 
— he  seems  to  have  regretted  that  his  first  order,  which  was 
that  there  should  be  no  forbearance,  not  even  of  an  hour, 
was  nob  carried  into  execution — "  and,  though  a  savage  foe 
in  time  of  war  respects  the  sacred  walls  of  a  zanana,  you 
ought  not  to  have  respected  them,  but  to  have  pounced 
upon  the  prey  immediately,   though  a  massacre  of  mep, 

*  Letter  of  Middlelon  to  the  Governor  and  Cotincil  j  dated  SStb  July,  IT83. 
'  —Printed  in  the  Ap^^dix  to  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  150. 
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tsjuHBiTss.  women  and  children,  had  been  the  immediate  consequence." 
For  that  is  the  direct  conclusion. 

inftinutioii     I  should  mention  here  to  your  Lordehipe,  though  I  think 

Hr.BAtnr  I  have  pFoved  it  enough,  that  it  does  not  stop  even  here; 

toHr.HHt-  jjg,^„gg  after  this  Mr.  Bristow  goes  up  to  Lucknov.  Is  he 
silent  t  Does  he  give  bim  no  information  on  these  transac- 
tions ?  No;  he  tmuamits  him  this  very  paper  which  I  have 
read,  representing  the  famished  condition  of  the  Khourd 
Mahah  He  informs  him  he  has  found  the  eunuchs  under  re- 
straint and  in  prison.  He  then  communicates  to  him,  for  the 
ihat  time  I  vill  suppose,  an  extract  of  a  letter  which, he 
(Mr.  Bristow)  recaved  from  Mr,  Middleton  in  October,  1782, 
when  he  superseded  him  in  his  employ.*  What  does  he  tell 
him  in  that  extract  ?  He  tolls  him  he  had  kept  these 
people  in  severe  restraint.  He  refers  him,  I  should  say, 
to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Governor 
General  for  a  full  explanation  of  what  had  passed  respecting 
the  Begums.     He  says  : — 

"  Not  harinff  since  the  27th  of  January  rec^ved  anj  directioni 
from  the  Board  nor  the  Governor  Geoeral  reUtive  to  the  Begunis,  I 
know  not  what  their  wishee  may  be  concerning  them." 

It  was  in  October,  1782,  when  Mr.  Middleton  writes  this 
letter,  and  which  is  transmitted  by  Mr.  Bristow  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  recapitulates  what  had  been  doae  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Middleton  and  the  Begunis ;  and  this  letter 
Mr.  Hastings  receives  and  records. 
Fiurtbtr  There  are  other  letters  from  Mr.  Bristow,  which  it  is 

i  needlees  I  am  sure  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with ;  but  he 
"  afterwards  gives  Mr.  Hastings  notice  that  Major  Gilpin  had 
informed  him  that  all  turther  force  would  foil ;  that  every- 
thing that  violence  could  do  had  fiuled.  He  encloses 
Major  Gilpin's  letter,  in  which  he  sa^  that  then  eveiy- 
thing  force  or  violence  could  do  had  be^  done,  and  now  he 
recommends  lenient  measures.  So  says  Mr.  Bnstow.  He 
also  transmits  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  correspondence  between 
Captain  Jaqaes,  Major  Gilpin,  himself  and  Mr.  Illiddleton, 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  fiimine  and  the  distresses  of 
the  EJiourd  Mahal. 

Now  your  Lordships  will  mark  what  Mr.  Hastings  does. 

J  Mr.  Bristow  determines  to  adopt  lenient  measures.      He 

thareieue  ^QjjQpjjijigiy  orders  tlie  eunuchs  to  be  released.    He  writes 


tutoi^ 


*  Printed  in  th«  Appendix  to  the  "Hinnte*  of  the  ETidcnae,"  p>  S5t. 
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word  of  this  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  receives  hia  iMrwntBa. 
letter  and  withholds  it  from  the  [Council].  That  is  the  coundi  by 
letter  we  had  such  a  battle  about,  yotir  Loroships  recollect,  fj^^'" 
with  the  Counsel,  when  tbej  wanted  ub  to  read  another 
letter  that  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  withholds  that 
letter  ;  and  then  gets  the  Board  to  write  to  know  what  had 
been  done  with  respect  to  the  Bourns.  After  he  had  heard 
a  detail  of  aU  the  severities — of  all  the  cruelties ;  after  he 
had  not  only  had  this  communicated  to  him,  but  had  heard 
from  the  best  authority  that  nothing  but  lenient  proceed- 
ings would  do — he  suppresses  the  information  that  the 
Begum's  miniBters  were  released,  and  gets  the  Board  to  give 
a  new  order  to  recommence  severities,  which  he  had  already 
been  apprised  were  not  equal  to  the  object.  This  is  the 
man  that  had  never  any  information  upon  the  subject  till 
after  his  arrival  in  England  ! 

If  anything  more  was   wanted   upon   the   subject — the  Bupt™!™ 
Directors   here   order   an   inquiry.     By   suppressing    that  in,n  o>  """ 
inquiry  while  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  uponJ^^J^^y 
the  spot,    he  avoided   an   opportunity   of   gaining  fiuler  }^°'"^ 
information,  if   he  want«d  fuller  information,  upon   that 
subject.     To  crown  the  whole,  he  hears  them  narrated  in 
our  charges ;  he  hears  Mr.  Middleton's  explanation  upon 
them  ;  he  heats  them,  [and  saya]  deliberately, — 

"  I  won't  laj  thej  an  mioe,  bnt  they  are  just,  honourable,  humane  and 
politic," 

This  erownq  the  whole ;  this  shows  the  monstrous  felsity 
upon  which  the  whole  of  his  Defence  is  founded.  I  have 
proved  the  falsity  of  the  assertion ;  that  he  knew,  not  only 
the  outline,  but  the  detail ;  that,  knowing  it,  he  approved 
it ;  and  he  defended  it  as  just,  politic  and  honourable.  And 
am  I  now  to  be  told,  when  I  have  brought  aoch  proof 
before  your  Lordships,  that  when  he  gives  an  agent  autho- 
rity to  awe,  to  force,  to  compel,  to  kill — when  he  inflames 
and  pronounces  dreadful  responsibility  —  when  he  has 
communications  of  it,  he  says, — 

"  I  am  happj  to  hear  of  it,  and  shall  return  with  debghted  mind  to 
Calcutta;"— 

when  be  aflerwards  m^es  a  charge  against  his  agent  that  he 
was  not  cruel  enough — when  he  tinally  calls  all  the  measures 
just,  humane  and  politic — am  I  then  to  be  told  that  he  is 
not  responsible,  because  I  cannot  prove  that  he  ordered  the 
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uJitniTSB,  number  of  laahee  or  the  weight  of  the  irone  ?  Shall  I  be 
told  he  was  not  the  cause  this  noble  tree  waa  felled,  because 
he  ordered  them  to  lay  an  axe  to  the  root  but  did  not  bid 
them  tear  the  bfu-k — because  he  ordered  them  to  tear  out 
the  heart  but  did  not  order  a.  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed  ? 
My  Lords,  be  is  as  mudi  responsible  as  if  he  had  himself 
executed  these  orders ;  as  much  as  if  be  had  executed  that 
threat ;  aa  milch  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  the  gaoler's  office 
and  fiisteued  the  irons  on  the  ewoUea  feet  of  the  ministers ; 
aa  much  as  if  he  had  torn  the  bread  from  the  children's 
mouths ;  as  much  as  if  he  bad  searched  the  zansna  and 
examined  the  doolabs.  I  say  I  have  brought  home  tiiese 
crimes  and  laid  them  full  upon  Warren  Hastings  at  your 
bar — that  he  is  answerable  for  tbem  to  law,  to  equity,  to 
his  country  and  to  bis  Qod. 

My  Lords,  having  concluded  this  head  with  respect  to 
the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Haertinga  for  these  actions,  I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice  to  own  tJiat 
I  avoided  the  reproach  Mr.  Hastings  has  endeavoured  to 
throw  upon  the  Commons,  of  laying  their  force  and  their 
stress  upon  the  incidents  and  upon  the  calamities  them- 
selves, and  endeavouring  to  procure  an  interest  in  the  mind 
from  them  ;  that  I  did  pass  them  over  as  lightly  aa  I  could 
in  respect  to  the  assembly  I  speak  before,  and  in  respect 
indeed  to  the  national  character  of  those  Englishmen  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  concerned  in  it ;  that  I  did  point 
it  to  the  ground  upon  which  I  wish  to  stand  upon— a  clear, 
plain,  proof  of  facts,  and  dear,  warrantable,  conduaions  from 
the  fkcts  themselves. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  endeavoured  to  cast  the  reproach,  the 

infamy,  the  crime,  of  these  transactions  upon  bis  instruments 

Bis  attempt  and  agents.     He  is  not  content  with  that,  bnt,  feeling  no 

^""^Snou  doubt  that  would  probably  fail  him,  he  then  baa  reconrae 


In  there 
■ponilbUItf. 


to  another  expedient,  namely,  to  endeavour  to  shelter  his 
delint^uency  by  finding  participators  in  his  guilt,  tbiuloDg 
he  can  procure  impunity  to  himself  by  proving  community 
in  bis  crimes.  In  Ids  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
first  be  says  they  were  not  his,  they  were  the  instruments'. 
Then,  whosever  they  were,  they  were  admirable  actions, 
just,  humane  and  politic.  That  your  Lordships  will  judge 
of.     But  then  he  concludes  with  saying, — 

"  However,  if  they  an  not  w,  the  Boird  were  equally  concenwd  ud 
equaUj  responsible. 
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equally  concerned  and  equally  unanimouB  with  himBelf  iWraBiTas. 
Good  Qod  I  this  poor,  miserable,  Board — I  don't  mean  to 
Bpeak  with  any  disrespect  of  Sir  John  Macphereon  ;  but  ban 
Sir  John  Macpberson  no  friend  in  the  world  that  would 
wish  to  vindicate  him  from  this  foul  chaj^ge  ?  Mr.  Wheler 
is  unfortunately  dead;  but  has  he  no  friend  that  would  wish 
to  rescue  his  name  from  being  the  associate  in  such  transac- 
tions 1  Mr.  Stables,  with  a  pathetic  exclamation — end  the 
heart's  tongue  spoke  at  the  moment — when  he  was  asked, 
had  he  any  ehaxe  in  this  ?  "  No ;  God  forbid  I"  He 
deprecated  the  idea  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he 
could,  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation.  In  one  respect 
some  degree  of,  not  gnilt,  but  error  certainly,  may  be 
attribute  to  the  Boai-i— I  mean  for  the  criminal  credulity 
which  they  gave  to  Mr.  Hastings'  acoount  of  these  transao- 
tions. 

Your  Lordships  must  never  for  a  moment  leave  out  of  Witiihoid- 
yonr  minds  this  decisive  circumstance,  that,  during  all  the  ^^«^ 
time  be  was  absent,  till  the  very  moment  he  had  his  hand  1^'^^^^ 
upon  the  treasures  and  could  send  an  account  of  the  spoils  *•»«  Coonou. 
of  his  rapine,  as  well  as  the  means  he  took  to  elFect  it,  he 
never  once  acquainted  the  Board  of  Calcutta  with  any  one 
of  the  transactions.     If  your  Lordships  look  at  the  letters  ^^^ 
to  the  Directors,  it  is  a  most  ludicrous  series  of  letters,  to  the 
There  you  hoar  them  say:—  ^^^ 

pwiicultn 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor  GenenI,  is  with  great    power  in  the  tieeU^^ 
upper  provinces ;  he  had  an  escape  at  Benares ;  vhat  be  is  about  since 
We  don't  know." 

Then  you  have  a  letter  late  in  December  from  them,  in 
which  they  say,  they  have  got  accounts  at  lost  about  him, 
and  if  they  hcid  time  to  copy  tiiem  they  would  send  them. 
The  ship  remains  seven  days,  and  nobody  could  £ncl  time 
to  copy  this  little  treaty  of  Chunar.  The  Swallow  never 
brings  home  any  one  account;  not  a  word  of  the  Begums,  nor 
of  confiscation,  nor  of.  rebellion.  The  Directors  have  not  a 
syllable  of  information  upon  that  subject,  when  the  Swallow 
leaves  Calcutta  in  January.  At  last  the  Board  do  get 
information ;  and  here,  if  there  can  be  aggravation  to  the 
crimes  we  accuse  him  of,  it  is  the  mass  of  lolsity  to  which 
he  induces  these  gentleman  to  sign  their  names  in  concert 
with  himself — for  I  accuse  none  of  them.  This  letter  of 
the  11th  of  February  consisto  of  ten  paragraphs,  and  there 
is  not  one  syllable  of  anything  like  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hae- 
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iUu!niTB3.plier8on  and  Mr.  Wheler  set  their  names  to.  They  mention 
their  having  detained  the  Swallow  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing home  a  complete  narrative  of  the  Governor  General's 
proceedings  at  Benares  and  Chnnar,  which  they  daily 
expected  to  receive  from  him  ;  but  the  length  of  the  paper 
and  the  great  number  of  references  in  it  made  it  impossible 
to  send  it  down  sooner  than  he  did,  and  they  found  it  would 
have  required  a  long  time  to  copy  them ;  therefore  the 
Swallow  went  without  them.    They  despatch  the  Nancy, 

and  send   home  Major  Fair&x,  at  the  expenae  of 

pounds,  to  the  Company ;  and  he  modestly  disclaims  any 
merit  for  reclaiming  a  province,  because  he  confessea  he  was 
the  means  of  losing  it.  They  send  home  the  ship  Nant^ 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Governor  General,  which  your 
rfM"HiSt'  ^^i^'iips  recollect  is  that  famous  Narrative,  with  that 
inm' Nam-  forged  date  of  the  29th  of  November  included  in  it,  by 
ftiigediut«.  which  he  could  not  dupe  the  Board;  imd  how  they  came  to 
join  in  the  deception  I  cannot  reconcile  well  to  my  mind  ; 
because  they  knew  that  it  w&a  not  the  29th  of  November, 
for  they  never  had  such  a  letter :  but  it  was  done  to  make 
the  Directors  believe  he  had  wiitten  it  on  the  29th  of 
November ;  and  there  he  tells  them  of  the  B^ums,  the 
J^^S^  Chunar  treaty,  &c.  Many  people,  I  am  aware,  may  have 
looked  at  this  subject  and  be  a  little  puzzled  to  make  out 
why  he  fixed  upon  this  day,  the  29th  of  November,  more 
particularly  than  any  other  day  —  whether  it  was  ftt>m  any 
Indian  prejudice,  from  its  being  the  site  or  fortunate  hour. 
But,  if  your  Lordships  look  a  little  into  the  matter,  you 
will  see  some  reason  for  the  date.  It  does  seem  a  little 
odd,  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  coming  back  with  the 
affidavits  the  next  day,  that  he  should  not  have  waited 
till  he  got  that  testimony  before  he  sends  this  long  letter 
to  the  Directors.  But  he  parries  that.  It  showed,  lie 
thought,  these  affidavits  might  require  some  little  segrega^ 
tion — >the  cramp  word  used  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  I  do 
:  think,  from   that  cramp  phrase  and  the  denial  of  being 

employed  in  such  an  office,  which  he  gave  by  anticipation, 
that  it  does  appear  that  it  was  literally  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  very  duty  he  was  employed  in  which  suggested  an  idea 
of  denjang  the  fiict.  But,  however,  he  chose  this  date,  the 
29th  of  November.  He  says  it  can  be  well  attested  ;  whidi 
shows  he  had  not  got  the  attestations.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  not  returned.  But  there  were  other  good  reasons, 
were  it  neceesaiy,  for  having  withdrawn  the  temporary 
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bng&de,  and  thrown  the  expense  of  it  upon  the  Company.  uJmrBiTaa, 
There  are  many  littl&  internf^  (nrcumstancea  in  the  letter 
which  will  show  he  chose  wisely  in  fixing  this  date,  if  he 
could  impose  npon  the  Directors,  for  that  purpose. 

However,  this  Narrative  comes  home  to  the  Board  at 
last.     They  say,  the  motives  and  reasons  upon  them  are  so 
much  at  large  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any.     And  there  is 
nothing  more  material  than  that  when  Mr.  Hastings,  free 
from  aJl  oonfusion,  having  leisure  and  recollection- of  mind, 
and  having  accomplished  his  object — when  he  sits  down 
deliberately  to  tell  what  he  did  and  why  he  did  it  to  the 
Directors — if,  upon  his  return,  when  lie  does  that  he  tells  FibeiioDtU 
nothing  hut  &]aehood,  then  I  do  imagine  your  Lordships  ^^l^*" 
will  suspect   there   is   a   degree   of  guilt  at  bottom.     He  *'"■ 
says : — 

"  By  theM  it  will  appear  that  the  tmchery  and  intriffues  uf  Cheyt  That  the 
Sing,  inpported  b;  the  diraBection  and  rcrtleBs  diEpoaition  of  th«  Bow  ^^^i?^ 
Begum,  mother  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  at  Fjntbod,  produced  insur-  q,^  ware 
rectiona  in'  that  country  which  till  Intelj  we  were  unapprised  of,  on  ^^^-^ 
account  of  the  communication  between  that  place  uid  Benares  b«ing  i£d^ 
wholly  cut  off."  Btganm. 

This  is  one  of  the  facts  which  he  makes  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson  and  Mr.  Wheler   put  their  names   to.     The  first 
moment    this   information    reached    tbem    they    received 
accounts  of  the  sueceasful  efforts  of  their  troops  in  Septem- 
ber.    The  Counsel  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that  the 
first  successful  effort  was  on  the  third ;  that  the   sepoys  Tiut  tho 
under  Colonel  Hannay  gave  evident  proofe  by  their  deser-  w^ted 
tion  that  they  had  been  tampered  with,  and  he  with  most  B^^ud 
of  hifl  officers  were  in  great  danger  of  their   lives,  a  de-  ^i^™* 
tochment  under  Lieutenant  Gordon  having  been  actually  "°^^    ^ 
attacked  and  cut  off,  and  the  rest  of  the  corps  being  sur-  the  Begom. 
rounded  by  the  rabble  levied.    Now  by  whom  do  your 
Itordships  think  this  rabble  were  levied  ?— levied  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Begum,  avowedly  for  the  service  of  Baja 
Ch^t  Sing.     He  makes  the  Council  say  that  the  troops 
that  attat&ed  him  were  troops  levied  under  the  authority 
of  the  Begum,  and  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  rescue. 
They  then  mention  how  these  circumstances  are  corrobo- 
rated.   Then  the  Council  tell  them  that — 

IHMtfection 
"  The  just  grounds  of  auapirion  which  had  been  given  to  the  Nabob  of  the 
hy  the  Begums  and  other  prinrapal  jaffirdars  in  bis  county,  by  the  ^^jJ^Jtcd 
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sjrmptonu  of  disaffection  and  even  treacbery  ^pla^ed  in  their  conduct,  the  «iii1Ik». 
tnwu  it  an  object  of  aecioua  consideration  with  hun  to  take  th«  first  timtt  thdr 
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IWVBBITSS.  oppartuniW  which  sltould  offer,  conmatent  with  justiae,  to  di^OMBN 
——  tsem  ot  the  mams  of  becoming  iiYurioua  to  hia  vailio^tv;  ind,  the 
Decemtiea  of  his  goTenunerit  raqninng  extnor^iikrf  ^d,  M  Tetolrtd 
to  take  thii  occsBion  ot  depriving  them  of  thete  czteosiTe  jagfaires,  wUek 
enabled  them  to  become  troublesome  hy  the  revenues  which  thef  Tidded 
and  the  nnmbsr  of  dependantB  neceaoftril^  retwned  for  their  coDscticm 
and  defence,  and  to  resume  the  luids." 

This  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  direct  untruth,  as  your  Lord- 
shipe  must  reoollect. 

"  As  the  Rendent  at  Lucknow  hahd  bqpn  made  gnarmntM  (o  hi  •RK^ 
ment  fomuriy  executed  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Begun^  in  iri^ 
he  hod  engaged,  for  a  specific  sum  of  mone;,  to  deast  from  aU  fiatlMr 
olaima  upon  ner,  it  was  necessary  for  bim  to  acquire  the  sanction  of  ^ia 
goremment  to  hia  intentions  before  be  could  carry  them  intQ  ezecotioii, 
which  the  infldelitj'  of  the  Be^pm  gave  but  too  much  r«aaoa  to  gnuit. 
You  will  And  this  measnie  provided  for  in  the  trea^."  ^ 

Now  oomes  the  grand  climax  of  &lsity  of  the  whole : — 

That  ■  "  On  the  first  attempt  made  bv  the  Nabob  to  tmrer  thia  plaa  into 

'2]^!'^    execution  against  the  Begum,  she  uetennined  to  renrt  hia  anStoHtj," — 

the  Beenm.  j^^,  ^^^  j ^  there  oould  be  no  other  proof,  he  never  ooold 
hold  np  his  head ;  for,  having  Bet  his  hand  to  tins  pan- 
graph,  he  was  bound  to  conceal  no  part  of  the  truth  from 
them — 

"  and  reused  a  revolt  hj  the  meana  of  hex  eanuelu,  who  hmd  ooQeoied  a 
force  of  about  6,000  men  in  order  to  set  the  Nabob  at  defiance.  Netiea 
of  tbts  second  ineurreotion  having  been  transmitted  bj  the  n«wflw* 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  Goremor  General  at  Beiuie^  lie  imme- 
diately ordered  a  large  detachment  to  march  fh>m  Cawnpore," — 

the  purpose  of  which  your  IiCM^ships  will  recollect — 

"  and  the  Nabob  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Frtabad." — 

That  was  the  first  time  he  took  that  resolution. 


"  On  his  Biriral  there,  by  the  a 
aion  of  the  kdla ;  and  the  eunucha,  m 

a  stand  when  superior  forces  were  „, , _ 

prisoners  to  the  Nabob,  and  their  followers  dispersed,  fn  ordir  to 
pumsh  the  Begum  fbr  this  daring  ill-condnct,  and  to  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  apply  the  treasures  which  she  had  wmiiaed  to  Qke  poipose  at 
rainng  fnrtnor  oommotiona  in  his  country,  the  Nabob  resdved  to  Man 
her  wealth." 
nil  Induce-  Mv  Lords,  I  do  say  that  his  inducing  the  Council  to  sign 
cS?ndtto*  t^eir'  names  with  rash  credulity  to  his  assertion  to  this 

theUirec  •  Extract  frMn  a  letter  from  tbs  Board  at  Cslradta  to  thsConrtof  Dbccten, 
dated  itthFebrury,  1783.— Printed  in  the  "Uinntes  of  the  Bvidenoe.' Ac, 
p.  638.  -  ,    , 
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string  of  falsehoods — [such]  that^  if  ever  Sir  John  MAq>her-  iMcmitss. 
son  cornea  to  that  bar,  I  will  venture  to  say  he  will  stanS 
ashamed  at  his  weakness  and  credulity  to  have  been  so 
imposed  upon  ;  for  I  understand  he  is  an  honourable  and 
sensible  man — but  to  see  the  name  of  Warren  Hastings  the 
first  to  sign  this  deliberate  falsehood  to  the  Directors, — I  say, 
if  I  had  proved  nothing  before,  that  this  would  prove  not 
only  the  guilt,  but,  what  is  more  material  if  possible,  the 
conscious  guilt  and  the  real  sense  he  had  of  his  own 
ill-condnct  at  the  moment  when  all  these  transactions  were 

I  think  so  far  I  shall  have  vindicated  the  Council,  for 
they  were  wholly  imposed  upon ;  and  it  is  this  circum-  neiiberue. 
stance  of  deliberation  and  consciousness  of  his  guilt — it  JSut.'^"' 
is  that  that  inflames  ihe  minds  of  those  who  watch  his 
transactions.  They  root  out  all  pity  almost  for  persons 
who  can  act  under  such  an  influence.  We  have  an  impres- 
sion of  such  tyrants  as  Caligula  and  Kero,  that,  having 
been  bred  up  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  having  had  no 
eqnals  to  control  them,  no  moment  for  reflection — we  con- 
ceive that  if  it  could  have  been  possible  to  seize  the  guiUg' 
profligates  for  a  moment  you  might  bring  conviction  to 
their  heart  and  repentance  to  their  mind.  But  where  you 
sea  a  cool,  reasoning,  deliberate,  tyrant — one  who  was  not 
bom  and  bred  to  an  arrogant,  fell,  despotism;  who  has 
been  nuraed  in  a  mercantile  line ;  who  has  bran  used  to 
look  round  among  his  fellow  subjects,  to  transact  with  his 
equals,  to  account  for  his  conduct  to  his  masters,  and,  by 
tlmt  wise  system  of  the  Company,  to  detail  all  his  transac- 
^ns ;  who  never  could  fly  one  moment  from  hfpiiwiF,  but 
must  be  obliged  every  night  to  sit  down  and  hold  up  a 
glass  to  his  own  soul — could  never  be  blind  to  his  deformity, 
and  who  must  have  brought  his  conscience  not  only  to 
connive  but  to  approve  of  it — this  distinguishes  it  from  the 
worst  cruelties,  ^e  worst  enormities,  we  read  of — of  those 
who,  bom  to  tyranny,  who,  iinding  no  superior,  no  adviser, 
have  gone  to  tJie  rash  presumption  that  there  were  none 
above  to  control  them  hereafter.  This  is  a  cdrcumstance 
that  aggravates  the  whole  of  the  guilt  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  we  are  now  arraigning  at  your  bar. 

There   still  remains   behind  one    circumstance  which — Hisituung 
your  Lordships  perhaps  vrill  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  q^*:^" '"' 
I  protest,  if  I  was  to  call  upon  yon  to  dionias  any  impres-  ^Jwi? 
aion  I  may  hav«  made,  and  the  recollection  of  every  &ct  ^"^ 
zz  2 
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lUimiTss. and  every  proof  I  have  brought  forward— if  I  were  to 
call  upon  you  to  blot  them  out  from  your  minds — one 
circumstance  reinuDS,  which  I  before  a  little  alluded  to, 
which  would  in  itself  be  final  and  coDclusiTe  against  him 
— I  mean  tha  circumstauoe  of  his  stifling  an  iuquiiy  and 
voting  an  indemnity  to  himself,  as  we  rightly  charge  it 
and  he  boldly  denies  it,  upon  recwving  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  Directors,  sent  even  upon  tius  &lse  account  trans- 
mitted home  by  him  and  the  Council  whom  he  had  imposed 
upon. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  letter  of  the  llth 
of  February  and  the  &bricated  ^Tfarrative  were  the  only 
papers  before  the  court  of  Directors ;  yet  even  upon  this 
uilse  account — though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  firmg  with 
that  indignation  which  they  ought  to  feel  at  oppression, 
tyranny  and  fraud,  practised  by  their  servants,  especially 
where  it  is  a  productive  fruud  and  brought  emoluments 
into  their  coffers  —  they  did  fire,  notwithstanding  that, 
when  they  heard  of  these  traosactiona  They  express  them- 
selves in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  revolatios 
of  Benarea     They  say : — 

niwp-  "  With  respect  to  tiie  refmnption  of  the  jtgfairea  posteaied  bj  tbe 

PjoviilotthB  BegURis  in  particular,  and  the  suMequent  Miiure  of  the  treunna  nepo- 
tiJIi^^^f^^  aited  with  the  Viuer'a  mother,  which  the  GoTenior  Genend,  in  hii  Letts 
Uooof  tha  to  the  Board  of  Uie  23d  Jaaviaiy,  )?82,  has  dedared  he  ■taenuouil; 
^'*~  '       '  ■   '  hope  and  tnut,  tat  the  hooom  of  tli 

appeared  to  Ik  fti&f  justified  in  t3ie  vjei 
OS  all  tiinaostan." 

They  then  state  the  circumstance  of  the  guarantee  they 
had. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  disaffedJon  of  the  Beguinfl  ttaa  not  a  matts  of 
public  notoriety,  we  minot  but  be  alarmed  fbr  the  dFecta  which  thcw 
oubscqueut  tnuuactions  must  bare  had  on  the  minds  of  ^e  natina  of 
India.  The  only  conaoUtion  we  feel  upon  thii  oecanon  ia  that  the 
amount  of  these  jaghires,  for  w"  '  '  " 
be  pud  through  our  Resident  « 

What  that  consolation  was,  fuid  what  foundation  there 
was  for  their  comfort,  your  Lordships  are  atresdy  applied 
They  then  add  :— 

"  If  it  shaU  heteaRer  be  found  that  the  Begums  did  not  take  th*t 
hostile  ))art  ag^iut  the  Compan;  which  hu  Men  represented,  aa  well 
in  tiie  Governor  General's  Nairatire  as  in  sercial  documents  tlitMii 
referred  to,  tmd  aa  it  nowhere  appears,  from  the  papers  at  pieaent  in  ow 
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having  tiie  vhole  of  what  he  calls  bis  legal,  complete,  uJimiTN. 
evidence, — 

"  that  they  existed  any  commotioii  praviaua  to  the  impriaonment  of 
R^ah  Cbejt  Sing,  but  only  Rrmed  themeelvee  in  consequence  of  that 
tmuBction ;  uid  as  it  in  probable  that  such  a  conduct  proceeded  entirelj 
bom  motivee  of  self-defence,  under  ui  appreheneioa  tbbt  they  themselTea 
might  likewise  be  Ijud  unda  an  unwamuttable  contribulioii, — we  direct 
th^  you  use  your  iaftuence  with  tbe  Vizier  that  their  jagbiree  may  be 
realored  to  them."  • 

Here  your  Lordships  see  the  Directors  did  make  a  fair 
and  natural  conclusion,  even  upon  all  that  mass  of  false- 
hood, disgaiae  and  misrepresentation.  They  did  believe 
there  had  been  some  arming  and  somethiug  like  a  prepare* 
tion  for  resistance — the  reverse  of  which  I  have  proved. 
They  naturally  concluded  that  they  might  have  dreaded  the 
fate  of  Cheyt  Sing,  ajid  that  all  persona  might  have  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defence  after  that  transaction. 
Now  what  do  your  Lordships  think  is  Mr.  Hastings'  con- 
duct ?  Mr.  Wheler,  willing  always  implicitly  to  conform  to  t^^HStm 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  Directors,  moves  for  an  inquiry  ^^  ^ 
upon  the  subject, —  th«OoundL 

"  And  that  the  present  Resident  at  the  Vizier's  court  and  the  com- 
mandinc  officers  in  the  Viiier's  country  ought  to  be  required  to  collect 
and  lay  Defore  the  Board  all  the  information  ther  can  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  defection  of  the  Begnm  during  the  troubles  at  Benares  and  thrir 
pnoent  to  the  Company." 

A  proper  proposition  to  come  from  any  man  who  regarded 
uther  his  own  character  or  the  duty  he  owed  the  Directors. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  given  way  to.  Mr.  Hastings 
accordingly  takes  a  curious  distinction,  and  denies  that  the 
court  of  Directors  had  ordei-ed  any  inquiry.  Says  he, 
"  They  say,  '  If  upon  the  inquiry ;'  but  they  don't  say, 
■  whii^  inquiry  you  shall  make.'  Now  they  have  expressed 
themselves  ill,  and  have  omitted  to  say  you  must  make  an 
inquiry.  They  have  presumed  upon  what  they  had  no 
right  to  presume,  namely,  our  g(K>d  faith  and  mir  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  their  orders ;  and  now,  as  I  do 
not  see  in  the  bond,  '  Make  an  inquiry,'  I  dont  see  that  I 
am  boimd  to  make  an  inquiry." 

Mr.  Macpheison  at  first  is  desirous  of  supporting  Mr. 
Wheler ;  and  a  minute  comes  of  Mr,  Macpherson's,  whidi 
the  Council  took  particular  pains  to  have  placed  upon  the 

*  ninledinthe  "llintite(oftlieErideace,"p.  930. 
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vnvsivia.  minutes  as  part  of  oar  evideQce — I  sLall  say  a  word  why 
Ans^or  presently.  Tben  comee  an  answer  from  Mr.  Hastings  to 
u^H«M-  jjp  Macpheraon,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  does  exceed 
anything  of  the  sort,  even  in  his  ovm  compoaitionfi — for 
nowhere  else  can  you  look  for  aoything  tike  any  p&rt  <A 
them  —  anything  he  had  hitherto  anywhere  penned:  he 
says : — 

"  I  should  glmdlf  scquieice  in  the  motioii  nude  hj  Mr.  Macphenon  if 
I  thought  it  possible  to  frvrao  9,  letter  to  the  Begums  in  anj  tcnu 
which  ahiiald  at  the  srune  time  convey  the  intimabcni  proposed  br  it. 
Hid  not  defe«t  the  purpose  of  it,  or  be  ptoductiTe  of  enu  greater  nmo 
kiiy  which  h«ve  already  taken  plac«  and  which  time  nas  almost 
obliterated," 

This  is  in  October,  1783 ;  and  the  ministers  had  been 
released  about  seven  or  eight  months  from  their  irons.  But 
he  conceived  that,  in  the  rapidity  and  suoceetiion  of  his  own 
enormities,  oine  months  was  a  suffident  time  to  obliterate 
any  past  transactions  of  his. 

OppssM  "  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  tlie  Nabob  Vizier  and  the  Begums  an 

tkaliMialir.  on  terms  of  rautiuu  good  will.  It  would  ill  become  this  govemment  to 
interpose  its  influence  by  any  act  which  might  tend  to  revive  thar 
animosities,  and  a  very  slight  occasion  would  De  suffident  to  effect  it. 
It  will  be  of  bttle  purpose  to  tell  them  that  their  conduct  has  in  our 
estimation  of  it  been  very  wrunK,  and  at  the  same  time  to  announce  to 
them  the  orders  of  our  superiors  which  more  than  indicate  the  rei-erse. 
liter  wilt  instantly  take  fire  on  such  a  declaration,  proclaim  the  judgment 
of  the  Company  in  their  bvour,  denutnd  a  reparation  of  the  acts  which 
they  will  construe  wrongs  with  such  a  sentence  wBrranting  tliat  con- 
struction, and  eitlier  accept  the  inntation  to  the  proclaimed  scandal  of 
the  Vizier,  which  will  not  add  to  the  credit  of  our  govenunort,  at 
remain  in  his  dominions,  but  not  under  hia  authority,  to  add  to  his 
ve:(ations  and  the  disorder  of  the  countrr  by  continual  intrigue*  and 
seditions.  Enough  abready  exists  to  affect  nis  peace  and  the  quiet  of  bis 
people.     If  we  cannot  heal,  let  us  not  inflame  the  wounds  which  hare 


Tender,  compassionate,  considerate,  man ! 

"  If  the  Befcums  think  themselves  aggrieved  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
justify  them  in  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  junsdiction — to  appeal  to  it  against 

a  man  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  son  and  grandson — to  appeal  to  the 
*  justice  of  those  who  have  been  the  abettors  and  instruments  of  their 
imputed  wrongs — let  us  at  least  permit  theni  to  be  the  judges  of  their 
own  feelings,  and  prefer  their  complaints  before  we  offer  to  i^reu  tbem. 
They  will  not  neea  to  be  prompted." 

And  now,  before  I  come  to  the  last  magnifieent  para- 
^tiph,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  those  who  tliink-  uwrn-- 

*  Printed  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,"  p.  933. 
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selves  perhaps  capable  of  judging  of  the  dignity  and  lUimiTss. 
character  of  justice  in  this  cooutry^-let  me  call  the  atteu- 
tioa  of  those  who  arrogantly,  possihly,  presume  that  they 
understand  what  the  features,  what  the  duties,  of  justice  are 
here  uid  in  India — ^let  them  leani  a  leeaon  from  this  great 
stateemaa,  this  enlarged,  this  hberal,  philosopher : — 

I  hope  T  shall  not  depart  from  the  simplidty  of  offitnal  Unguage  in  Argo^itiat 
Bg  t^  tile  m^eBt;  of  jtutioe  ought  to  be  Appioaohed  with  aolu^ta-  ^ulT^n'' 
,  not  to  deacend  to  provoke  cr  invito  it,  much  Ich  to  debase  itscdf  I^  ou^dit  la 
the  suggestion  of  wrongs  and  the  promise  of  redress,  with  the  denunda-  ^^^i^*" 
tion  of  punishment  before  trial,  and  even  before  accusation."  uegmm. 

lluB  is  t^e  exhortation  which  Mr.  Hastings  makes  to  his 
Council !  This  is  the  character  which  he  gives  of  British 
justice ! 

Here  the  Counsel  choose  we  should  i-ead  a  minute  of  ^"j^^ 
Sir  John  Macpherson.  Why  they  should  I  am  at  apiunon. 
loss  to  determine;  only  tiiat  I  see  something  I  rcf;ret 
in  tiiis  minute,  and  something  that  I  should  not  ^ve 
expected  from  the  good  sense  of  Sir  John  Macpherson ; 
because  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  by  this  bold^ 
bombastical,  quibble,  which  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  laughed  at  to  Mr.  Hastinj;^'  face.  He  answers,  "  The 
miyesty  of  justice  ought  certainly  to  be  met  with  solicitation, 
and  should  not  desc^id  to  provoke  or  invite  it."  That  is 
very  true,  he  is  convinced,  when  he  hears  this  character  of 
justice.  Was  it  in  tenderness  to  Sir  John  Macpherson  they 
wished  us  to  read  this  \  What  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves 
nothing  but  that  he  had  something  of  an  oriental  style ; 
that  he  had  not.  learned  his  ideas  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  writing  from  the  immortal  leader  of  the  present 
prosecution.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  the  inquiry  is 
stifled  and  crushed ;  and  this  Mr.  Hastings  denies  to  be 
stifling  the  inquiry.  This  he  says  was  not  checking  an 
inquiry — not  dreading  the  result  of  an  investigation.  What 
Sir  John  Macphenion's  opinion  of  this  majesty  of  justice  was 
in  little  to  ma  I  will  ask  your  Lordshipe— -do  your  Loi-dships 
approve  this  repesentatioa  i  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  the 
true  image  of  justice  ?  Is  this  the  character  of  British  justice  ? 
Are  these  her  features  "i  Is  this  her  ooniitenanoe  1  Is  this  her 
gait  or  her  mien  ?  No  :I  think  even  now  I  hear  you  calling 
upon  me  to  turn  from  this  vile  libel — this  base  carica- 
ture— this  Indian  paged  (?) — ^this  vile  [idpl  ?]  hewn  from 
some  rock — blasted  in  some  mihalU^.cd  jjrove — formed  by 
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iBTpnww.  the  hand  of  guilty  and  knaviBh  tyrantiy  to  dupe  the  heart 
of  ignorance — to  turn  from  thia  deformed  idol  to  the  true 
majesty  of  justice  here.  Here,  indeed,  I  see  a  diSerent 
form,  enthroned  by  the  eovereign  hand  of  Freedom,  and 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  [Mercy  ?] — awful  without  severi^ 
— commanding  without  pride — vigilant  and  active  without 
TestleaaneBs  and  suspicion — searching  and  inquisitive  vitb- 
ont  meaitness  and  debasement — not  arrogantly  Booming  to 
stoop  when  listening  to  the  voice  of  afflicted  innocence — 
and  in  its  loveliest  attitude  when  bending  to  uplift  its 
suppliant  at  its  feet 

My  Lords,  I  have  closed  the  evidence.  I  have  no  fartfaa 
comments.  When  I  have  done  with  the  evidence  I  have 
done  with  everything  that  is  near  my  heart.  It  is  l^  the 
majesty — by  the  form — of  that  justice  that  I  do  conjure 
and  implore  your  Lordships  to  give  your  minds  to  this 
great  business.  That  is  the  only  exhortation  I  have  to 
make.  It  is  not  to  exhort  you  to  decide  with  perfect  clear 
conscience — with  oonfident  proof  in  your  bosom — ^without 
suffering  the  influence  of  any  power  upon  earth  to  iveigfa 
with  you — without  suffering  any  party  or  political  feeling. 
It  would  be  presumption  to  warn  you  against  that — I 
know  it  cannot  be  the  case.  But  what  I  exhort  you  to 
is,  that  when  you  lay  your  hands  upon  your  breasts,  yon 
not  only  cover  that  pure,  sublime  and  clear,  conscience,  bat 
that  you  do  cover  a  mind  convinced  by  a  diligent  appli- 
cation to  the  evidence  brought  before  you.  It  is  to  uiat 
I  quot«  the  example  of  the  Commons,  to  exhort  yoor 
ZionlshipB  to  weigh  and  to  look  into  facts — not  so  mudii  to 
words,  which  may  be  denied  or  quibbled  away — but  to 
look  to  the  plain  facts — to  weigh  and  consider  the  testi- 
mony in  your  own  minds.  We  know  the  result  must  be 
inevitable.  Let  the  truth  appear,  and  our  cause  is  gained. 
It  is  to  this  I  conjure  your  Lordships,  for  your  own 
honour — for  the  honour  of  the  nation — for  the  honour  of 
human  nature  now  entrusted  to  your  care — that  I,  for  the 
Commons  of  Enghmd  speaking  through  us,  claim  this  duty 
at  your  handa  They  exhort  you  to  it  by  everything  thai 
calls  sublimely  upon  the  heart  of  man — by  the  majesty  of 
that  justice  which  this  bold  man  hss  libelled — by  the  wide 
&me  of  your  own  renowned  tribunal — by  the  saored  pledge 
by  whicii  you  swear  in  the  solemn  hour  of  decision ;  know- 
ing that  that  decision  will  then  Ising  you  the  greatest 
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reward  that  ever  blessed  the  heart  of  man — the  consciotis-  iMoniTn. 
Bess  of  having  done  the  greatest  act  of  men^  for  the  world      '~' 
that  the  earth  has  ever  yet  received  from  asj  hand  bat 
Heaven. 

My  JjorAa,  I  have  done. 
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